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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


6th Meeting— Friday, the 31st May 1912- 


Colonel A. H. Bingley, C.I.E., and Major W. H. Jackson of the' 
General Staff Branch, Headquarters Staff of the Army in 
India, attended as witnesses and were examined. 


Evidence or Colonel Bingley and Major Jackson. 

1. PRESIDENT. — It has been stated, Colonel Bingley, that during a period 
of over thirty years little has been done to improve our communications through 
the Khyber. What, in general terms, is the present state of the roads from 
Peshawar to Kabul and from Quetta to Kandahar as compared with what it was 
in 1878-80 ? 

2. Colonel BINGLEY. — Well sir, in 1878-80, at the time of the Afghan 
War, the road to Kabul was at the outset a camel track but was gradually im- 
proved into a cart-road. After the Afghan War and until 1907 when the Amir 
visited India, the roads leading from India to Afghanistan steadily deteriorated. 

But in 1907 the Amir began to take great interest in motoring, and this has 
resulted in the improvement of roads in Afghanistan generally. The Peshawar- 
Kabul road is now a good road throughout, and it is now possible to motor from 
Jamrud straight through to Kabul. 

3. PRESIDENT.— Can a motor go up under its own power ? 

4. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes. A Mr. Dolphin had recently to take up 
some six-ton motors to Kabul and he was able to get them through without 
much difficulty. (Colonel Bingley here read an extract from Mr. Dolphin’s 
report.) 

5. Sir P. LAKE. — Does that apply to the road the whole way ? 

6. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes. We ourselves of course have first-hand 
knowledge regarding that portion of the road which runs from Jamrud to Landi 
Kotal. 

7. Sib, W. MEYER. — Does the Peshawar. Kabul road go beyond Kabul or 
does it terminate there ? 

8. Colonel BINGLEY. — The motor road passes through Jahal-ui^Siraj, a 
palace which the Amir has built north of Kabul, to Gulbahar on the main 
road to the Khawak Pass. 

9. PRESIDENT.— How did they get the motors over the Lataband Pass ? 

1 10. Colonel BINGLEY. — They avoided it. I must explain that when we 

were in Afghanistan in 1878-80 we used the road that ran from Lataband to 
Butkhak. The Amir has abandoned that for a new road which takes a bend 
south and goes over the Balutok Pass. 

11. Sir. W. MEYER.— Have you anything in the shape of a map of 
Afghanistan showing the roads ? 

12. Colonel BINGLEY. —Yes, I hare a new and I think very clear * Not reproduced, 
map* which distinguishes between motor roads and camel tracks and between 

metalled and unmetalled roads. 

13. PRESIDENT. — The great difficulty in road. making in Afghanistan is 
the insufficiency of water to consolidate the metal. Consequently, if any con- 
siderable traffic goes over a road, it cuts up very rapidly. The Amir may be 
able to run a little traffic over it, perhaps once or twice a week, but for war 
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purposes we should have a great many vehicles going over it. Tou are not 
aware whether the tyres of these lorries of which Mr. Dolphin speaks are rubber P 

14. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, sir ; solid rubber tyres. 

[Colonel Bingley then gave some particulars regarding the road. Width 
20 feet ; width of metalled portion 16 feet, gradients varying from 1 in 17 to 1 
in 100. He emphasized the fact that the information had been derived from, 
Mr. Dolphin who is a trained civil engineer.] 

15. Sib W. MEYER. — How long have these roads been in their present 

state ? ) 

16. Colonel BINGLEY. — Not more than two or three years. They are 
made by forced labour. The alignment is good. 

17. PRESIDENT. — Do the natives, owing to these improved roads, use carts 
at the present time, or do they as heretofore rely for their own internal traffic on 
camels and mules ? 

18. Colonel BINGLEY. — The latter ; the only carts used at present are 

those belonging to the Amir. , 

19. PRESIDENT. — During the second Afghan War did we employ many 
carts along the road to Gandamak ? 

20. Colonel BINGLEY. — We employed hired bullock carts. During the 
war we improvized some pony carts for use on the road between Gandamak and 
Kabul. 

21. PRESIDENT. — Then on the Kohat line I see from the map that 
there is practically nothing in the shape of a motor road. We of course made 
a cart road from Thai to Teri Mangal, at the base of the slope of the Peiwar 
Kotal, during the war. Beyond that point things remain w statu quo except 
that the Amir has apparently made cart roads from Kabul to Kushi and down 
to Altimur. 

22. Colonel BINGLEY. — The Amir’s roadmaking programme includes 
a project for a motor road from Kabul to Kandahar and thencer round to Herat. 
This road was completed as far as Shahjui, 183 miles, in 1911, and the remain*- 
ing 128 miles to Kandahar should be finished this summer. 

23. PRESIDENT. — Are the roads other than the motor roads, generally 
speaking, good? 

24. Colonel BINGLEY. — No sir. They remain as had as ever. We 
do not know exactly how far the roads have progressed, hut the Amir is having 
them gradually improved according as he can impress the necessary labour. 

25. Sib W. MEYER. — May we take it that the roads other than the 
Amir’s motor roads are unmetalled tracks, probably mostly in a bad condition ? 

26. Colonel BINGLEY. — I should imagine so. The Amir told Mr. 
Dolphin that his subjects were opposed to the construction of railways. He 
was therefore trying to improve communications in Afghanistan by construct- 
ing roads suitable for motor traffic. 

27. PRESIDENT. — All we can say is that the roads, with the exception 
of such motor roads as have been constructed by the Amir, have changed but 
little since the last Afghan War. Have any steps been taken to bridge riverb 
except on motor roads ? 

28. Colonel BINGLEY. — No. On the motor roads, the more important 
bridges are being built by Bum and Co. of Calcutta. 

29. Sib P. LAKE.— I have called for special reports on roads through 
the Khyber as far as our border line. 

30. The PRESIDENT, — Trials of motor lorries on certain frontier roads 
were carried out during Lord Kitchener's Commander-in- Chief ship. The lorries 
had a most destructive effect on the roads ? 

3L, Colonel BINGLEY. — That is so. The lorries tried were of a very 
heavy type. Those the Amir uses are much lighter and more suitable. 
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32. Sir W. MEYER. — For what purposes does the Amir use these motors ? 

33. Colonel BINGEEY. — They only went up to Kabul four months ago. 
The Amir’s idea, however, is to organize a parcel service between Kabul and 
Peshawar. One car is fitted up for the conveyance of Zanana passengers. 
Nine motor lorries are to be employed on this service. 

34. Sir W. MEYER.— Then apparently he is not going to throw the 
service open to the public ? 

35. PRESIDENT. — You are aware. Colonel Bingley» that in Afghanistan 
there is very little water, and that what there is is used for irrigation and is highly 
valuable. Afghanistan does not export very much ? 

36. Colonel BIN GEE Y. — No cereals are exported ; it is rather the other 
way. The imports into Afghanistan are considerable. 

37. PRESIDENT. — The result is that the cultivable capacity of Afghanis- 
tan is fully utilized by its inhabitants. In that case is it possible for them to 
supply any grain or fodder for the use of an army ? 

38. Colonel BINGEEY. — I should think they would find it difficult to do 
so. 

39. PRESIDENT. — The point I wish to make is that this proves that there 
is hut little surplus grain or produce in the country for supporting any force 
that may enter it. 

40. Sir R. SCALEON. — What do the Powindas bring down to India ? 

41. Colonel BINGEEY. — Wool, carpets, etc., hut no food stuffs. 

42. PRESIDENT. — They bring wool, carpets, asafoetida, grapes, melons, 
and nuts. 

43. Sir W. MEYER. — How are the troops which, under the plans of 
operations, are intended to advance on Kabul, to he fed ? 

4E Colonel BINGLEY. — In the ordinary manner — that is, on supplies 
from India passed up along the lines of communication. 

45. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think you could get supplies in the 
country ? 

46. Colonel BINGEEY. — Some, but not many. 

47. Sir W. MEYER — From what sources do we obtain our information 
with regard to events in Afghanistan ? 

48. Colonel BIN GEE Y. — From the Foreign Department and the Amir’s 
European employes. We also employ secret agents of our own. , 

49. Sir W. MEYER.— Do you find that your agents’ information is 
often unreliable ? 

50. Colonel BINGEEY.— -We do sometimes, but some of our men are 
fairly reliable and we attach value to their reports. 

51. Sir W. MEYER. — We keep a diplomatic agent at Kabul. Do you 
get anything from him ? 

52. Colonel BINGEEY. — Not much. He reports direct to the Foreign 
Department. The present agent has no military knowledge : he is not 
trained to observe from a military point of view, and cannot do anything with- 
out being watched. 

53w Sir W. MEYER. — What patterns of guns does the Amir possess ? 

54. Colonel BINGEEY. — Various patterns— amongst others a certain 
number of Krupp guns and howitzers. He manufactures some himself. A 
great fault is the large variety of types in use. But he has enough good guns 
to equip all his batteries. Most are kept in arsenals. 
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55. See W. MET EE.. — Could you give us a staterueut showing the various 
classes of guns ? 

56. Colonel BINGLEY. — Certainly. 

57. Sir W. MEYER. — You shew 90,000 regular troops in Afghanistan. 
What is their organization ? 

58. Colonel BINGLEY. — In brigades of all arms. I would prefer to give 
the information required on paper as I cannot give details off-hand. I shall be 
able to give fairly full particulars.* 

59. Sir TV. MEYER. — Has the character of the training of the troops 
improved of late ? 

60. Colonel BINGLEY. — Undoubtedly ; they have now got Turkish 
instructors. 

61. Sir W. MEYEB. — Is the Turkish instructor a good elass of man ? 

62. Colonel BING LEY. — He is efficient. 

63. PRESIDENT. — How many instructors are there ? 

64. Colonel BINGLEY. — About twenty. 

65. Sir W. MEYER. — The employment of these instructors is a recent 
experiment, is it not ? 

66. Colonel BINGLEY. — It began in 1906. The number employed has 
increased gradually. 

67. Sir "W. MEYEB.— Are the Afghans taking to the instructors kindly ? 

68. Colonel BINGLEY. — I think so. 

69. Sir W. MEYER.— General Duff in 1907, when giving evidence before 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, spoke of the 
Afghans as being capable of only delaying our advance to Kabul by seven days. 
Do you concur in that ? 

70. Colonel BINGLEY. — It is very hard to say. I think that their 
troops are of a certain military value and that their efficiency is increasing. 

71. Sir W. MEYEB. — Does not past history tell us that the more these 
people are trained the less formidable they become ? They are more accustomed 
to guerilla methods ? 

72. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, there is a good deal in that, but it is to be 
remembered that in future the Afghans will have their irregular troops better 
armed, and a hacking of regular troops which they did not have before. 

73. PRESIDENT. — What is the period of service in the regular army ? 

74. Colonel BINGLEY. — I think it varies from about three to twenty- four 
years. The Amir does not adhere to any hard and fast regulations, he changes 
his mind constantly. 

75. PRESIDENT. — There is no obligation on these men to rejoin the 
colours ; he therefore has no system of forming a reserve, and all the 90,000 
men are in the ranks at the present time. 

76. Sir R. SOALLON.— When you give us the numbers of men, etc.. 
Colonel Bingley, could you also give us the distribution of the army? 

77. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, sir. 

78. Sir W. MEYER. — What are they armed with ? 

79. Colonel BINGLEY. — The Kabul brigades have Lee-Metfords, the rest 
have Martinis ; but their armament is somewhat miscellaneous. 

80. Sir W. MEYER. — What is the value of their officers as compared with 
ottr own British and native officers ? 

♦ Colonel Bingley subsequently supplied the Committee with “ Notes on the Military Resources of Afghanistan* 
191 2 ** which has been printed as Appendix IX, , 
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81. Colonel BINGEEY. — They are professional soldiers, but their 
standard of training is low. 

82. Sib, W. MEYER. — Do they exercise any influence over their men ? 

83. Colonel BINGEEY. — Yes, I think we may say that they do, and 

that they are brave but unskilled. .... 

84. Sir W. MEYER. — And compared with our native officers ? 

85. Colonel BINGEEY. — I should say in knowledge inferior ; in leading 
equal, and even better in some cases. 

86. Sir R. SC ABE ON. — Have they any eminent leaders P 

87. Colonel BIN GEE Y. — We know of no really capable leaders ; the 
Amir does not wish to create them, he is afraid. 

88. Sir W.. MEYER. — Has the Amir a Commander-in-Chief ? 

89. Colonel BINGEEY. — His son, Inayatullah Khan, is the titular 
Commander-in-Chief, but the Amir exercises most functions himself. Nasruliah 
Khan is the man in power at present. 

90. PRESIDE NT.— Do the Afghans manufacture cordite ? 

91. Colonel BINGEEY. — We are informed that they do. We know 
that they have the requisite plant and that one of the Turkish officers is ex- 
perimenting with it. But we do not believe that he has succeeded in over- 
coming the difficulties of manufacture . That is a point Upon which we are 
anxious to obtain information. 

92. Sir W. MEYER. — Can they make Martinis ? 

93. Colonel BINGEEY. — Yes, excellent ones. 

94. Sir W. MEYER.— Can they turn them out as good as those made in 
our own factory P 

95. Colonel BINGEEY. — The quality of the rifles made is very creditable ; 
they are serviceable weapons, though not quite up to the standard of ours. 

96. Sir R. SCAEEON. — What proportion do the various patterns bear to 
each other ? 

97. Colonel BINGEEY. — I should say Martini rifles still form the bulk 
of the weapons. Sniders are being gradually eliminated. The regulars have 
Eee-Metfords and Martinis. 

98. Sir P. EAKE. — Can you say exactly what the hulk of the armament 
consists of? 

99. Colonel BINGEEY. — We have no exact data. We know what is 
reported to be stored in the arsenals, hut I would not vouch for the— acoumey 
of the information. I will furnish particulars in my statement. 

100. PRESIDENT. — Has the Amir any machine guns ? 

101. Colonel BINGEEY. — Yes sir, but I cannot say exactly how many. 

My statement will give all particulars available. ■ • ■ - 

102. PRESIDENT.— Erom. what I have read about the arms which are 
imported by the Persian Gulf, I gather that they generally go to Kabul in the 
first instance. These being modern rifles accompanied by ammunition, what 
amount of the latter is exported from Europe ? 

103. Colonel BINGEEY, — There are two kinds .of rifles, a cheap kind 
and a better kind ; with each of the former about 100 rounds are sent. 

104. PRESIDENT. — These cartridges are filled with cordite ? 

105. Colonel BINGEEY. — Yes, as a rule, but the cordite is of foreign 
manufacture. 

106. PRESIDENT.— Smokeless ? 
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107. CoiiONEii BINGLEY. — Yes, sir. 

108. PRESIDENT. — Does the Amir use these rifles himself or distribute 
them ? 

109. CoiiONEii BIN GLE Y .— -Tb ere seems to he no definite policy with 
regard, to the matter, but so far as we know he allows the rifles to be sold to 
the public. 

110. Sib W. MEYER.— Does the Amir import guns through British 
India to any extent ? 

111. CoiiONEii BING LEY. — Yes; he has done so on several occasions. 
He got some Krupp guns at one time, and Nordenfeldt and Hotchkiss guns at 
another. 

112. Sir W. MEYER. — W e make no objection ? 

113. Colonel B INGLE Y. — No, sir. 

114. Sib W. MEYER. — Does he import rifles and small -arms ? 

115. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, usually in parts : the Customs authorities 
in Bombay keep a record of all imports. They are passed through duty free. 

116. Sib W. MEYER. — Suppose we got information that a consign- 
ment of 20,000 was coming through, would we let it go ? 

117. Colonel BINGLEY. — There might be a reference about it, but I do 
not think any objections would be raised. 

118. PRESIDENT. — Some years ago, when our relations were strained, 
we stopped the importation of arms through British India ; then, when relations 
improved, we gave permission and also presented the Amir with guns. 

119. Sib W. MEYER. — It has heen pressed on the Amir on various 
occasions that it would he advantageous to have British officers in Afghanistan 
to advise and watch ? 

120. Colonel BINGLEY. — I do not think so ; but I understand that the 
present Amir did discuss the question with Lord Kitchener during bis visit 
to India in 1907. I do not think, however, that any definite agreement was 
arrived at. 


121. Sib W. MEYER. — It has always been one of the difficulties of the 
situation, has it not, that we have no information as to what is going on on the 
Russian frontier, and it has been suggested that the Amir should allow British 
officers to go up to Kabul ? 

122. Colonel BINGLEY. — It has often heen discussed. Our knowledge 
of current events, local politics and the state of the roads would be enormously 
increased if the suggestion could be carried out. 

123. PRESIDENT. — I suggest that such a proposal was made shortly 

after Abdur Rahman was made Amir, and his answer was that it would be 
impossible for him to ensure the lives of any British officers who mi«*ht he sent 
to Kabul. That at any rate was the excuse he made. ° 

124. Sib P. LAKE. — Do you kuow anything about the price of rifles on 
the frontier ? 


125. Colonel BINGLEY. — The price is constantly varying. I think that 
at present it stands at about Rs. 100 — 300 for a Martini, and from Rs. 500— 
1,000 for a Lee-Metford. The price varies according to make. 


126. Sib W. MEYER. — How do the tribesmen raise the money ? 


127. CoiiONEii BINGLEY.— I 
helpful. 


canuot say. A raid into British territory is 


128. Sib R. SOALLON. Is the Amir supposed to have a regular agency 
for supplying the tribes with rifles ? ° y 
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129. 0.oXjONE l BINGLEY. — No, but we think he has latterly been selling 
them some. 

130. Sib, R. S GALLON. — Muscat rifles ? 

131. Colonel BINGLEY. — No, obsolete rifles such as Sniders. But 
caravans laden with rifles go up from the Mekran coast through Kandahar to 
Kabul, and the Amir must know that these arms are there sold to the tribesmen. 

132. Sir B. SCALLON.- — It seems extraordinary that the tribesmen 
are able to obtain so much money to spend on the importation of rifles. 

133. Colonel BINGLEY. — I suggest that there must be a considerable 
profit in the gun-running trade. Of course the number of rifles imported 
from the Persian Gulf has diminished enormously during the past year. I 
can give figures showing the change. 

134. Sir W. MEYER.— Does that reflect upon the tribes? 

135. Colonel BINGLEY. — It will, but has not done so yet- 

136. Sir W. MEYER. — Do recent incidents in Khost tend to show that 
the Afghan army is very efficient ? 

137. Colonel BINGLEY. — We have not got very full accounts, but 
I do not think they do. 

138. PRESIDENT. — Have the Afghans an organized transport system ? 

139. Colonel BTNGLEY. — Their transport system, or the lack of one, 
is their weak point. We understand that the delay in suppressing the revolt 
in Khost was due to this deficiency. They do not maintain any transport except 
at Kabul, Kandahar and Herat. The Amir has lately been importing mules, 
but we understand these are intended for mountain batteries. He has also 
imported some bullocks for use with his carts. 

140. Sir W. MEYER. — This deficiency would he very important in case 
of war with the Amir ? 

141. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, but there is no real lack of transport in 
the country. 

342. PRESIDENT. — True, but the Afghan drives his transport into the 
recesses in the hills if he thinks it is likely to he requisitioned. 

143. Sir P. LAKE. — The Amir is supposed to have created certain 
granaries and stores. Can any reliance be placed on the report ? 

144. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, there are big granaries at certain places 

in- which grain is stored for issue to troops. We have been told that these reserves 
have to be maintained on a certain fixed scale, but do not place much reliance 
on the story, because when the Khost business came on we learned that the 
Amir had to buy grain in all directions. w 

145. PRESIDENT. — Has the Amir constructed any defence works in 
northern Afghanistan ? 

146. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, sir, he has, more especially at Kabul and 
Deh-Dadi ; but they are not forts in the European sense ; they are more like 
fortified serais, and could not resist modern artillery. 

147. PRESIDENT.— -That they are not eapable of resisting medium or 
heavy guns is of minor importance, because it would be difficult to bring such 
guns up. 

Considerable advances have been made in railway construction along the 
North-West Frontier since 1880. Can you give a short summary of thelines 
constructed since then ? 

148. Colonel BINGLEY. — I think I could best explain that by submit- 
ting a map showing how the railways stood at the time of the Afghan War 
and how they stand now. Our railhead on the northern line was first of all 
at Jhelum and then was extended to Rawalpindi. By the end of June 
1879 railhead had been pushed on to Sibi on the southern line where it 
remained to the end of the operations. Our railheads are now at Jamrud, Kohat, 
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and Chaman. From Kobat to Thai there is a 2' G" line, and from Thai to 
Paraehinar a metalled cart-road. 

14 «>. PRESIDENT. — To give lateral communication along the Indus we 
have also constructed a line from Attock to Darya Khan ? 

150. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, sir. 

151. Sib W. MEYER.— Does your map show merely frontier lines or 
developments in the interior communications of India leading to the frontier ? 
Would it not be advisable to prepare a similar map showing the development 
of lines in the interior ? 

152. PRESIDENT. — Yes. 

153. Colonel BINGLEY. — There has also been a great deal of doubling 
of lines. 

154. Sib W. MEYER. — You might also add to your map some figures 
giving the total mileage of the additional railways which have been constructed 
since 1880. 

155. Colonel BINGDEY. — Yes, sir. 

156. Sir W„ MEYER.— Can you give us any idea of the time it would 
take to mobilize the whole of the nine divisions and eight cavalxy brigades of the 
Eield Army ? 

157- Colonel BINGDEY. — I would rather not answer that question now. 
I have only just taken over and am not intimately acquainted with mobiliza- 
tion details. 

158. Sib W. MEYER. — You have, no doubt, studied Sir Beauchamp* 
Duff’s evidence before the Mowatt Committee of 1907. Referring to the 
changes that had been made by Dord Kitchener, Sir Beauchamp Duff said that 
Dord Kitchener’s plan was to make each divisional area self-contained. He 
admitted that the Peshawar Division did not come up to that standard 
because the cantonment at Torsappar had been dropped, but thought that every 
other division had, or shortly would come up to that standard. He laid stress 
on the difficulty of moving troops from one division to another when the 
moves came within the purview of Army Headquarters. He quoted 1897. 
As far as I can make out, every division — not merely Peshawar — will have to 
draw troops from some other divisional area ? 

159. Colonel BINGLEY. — It is certainly the case with the 1st and the 
5th Divisions, and for internal defence with some of the others. 

160. Sib W. METER. — How far do you think General Duff’s view is 

justified? . ... 

161. Colonel BINGDEY.— I think that had Lord Kitchener’s scheme 

been carried to completion, it would have conferred considerable advantages. 
The scheme has been arrested; it was partially stopped while Lord Kitchener 
was shill in India. , . , . 

162. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think the interruption of the scheme will 
materially handicap us in mobilization arrangements ? 

163. Colonel BINGLEY.— Yes. It adds enormously to the smoothness 
of mobilization if you have got a complete organization thought out beforehand. 

164. PRESIDENT. — Sir William Meyer says that Sir Beauchamp Duff 
spoke of the confusion that arose in 1897-98 about the mobilization of troops on 
the North-West Frontier. Are you aware that any confusion arose ? 

165. Colonel BINGLEY. — I would not call it ** confusion.” I should 
put it this way, if, say, the 1st Division had in 1897 been complete. in every 
respect, and could have moved out on service without any movements of. troops 
from other divisional areas* its mobilization would have been carried, out with, 
greater smoothness. 
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166. PRESIDENT- — As far as I recollect — I was then Chief Staff Officer 
in the Punjab — the mobilization arrangements were regulated by Army Head- 
quarters. Is it the case that the time it takes to mobilize a force depends upon 
the time required to provide the force with second-line transport ? Is it also 
the case that it takes considerable time to collect this transport ? 

167. Colonel BING LET. — It does. We have now got registered camel 
corps which expedite the collection of animals. Even so, however, it takes 
considerable time, say 30 days. 

168. PRESIDENT. — Is it the case that to equip ^ your troops for field 
service, and to send them considerable distances by rail, is comparatively such a 
short process that you can collect the troops required long before you can collect 
the transport ? 

169. Colonel BINGLEY,— Yes, as a rule. 

170. PRESIDENT. — That shows that the delay that occurred under the 
old system was not dne to not having the troops concentrated on the spot. 

171. Sir W. MEYER. — A great deal of stress has been laid on the fact that 
the old mobilization arrangements produced only four divisions, whereas the *- 
Kitchener scheme produced nine ; but did not the old scheme merely look on 
these four as what could be put into the field at once ? 

172. Colonel BING LEY. — In a way that is true, but there were then 
only four divisions equipped with all requisites for service.. 

173. Sir W.’METBR. — How many are fully equipped now ? 

174. Colonel BINGLEY. — Seven I should think. 

175. Sir W. MEYER. — Do not some lack mountain guns, and some 
transport ? - 

176. PRESIDENT. — When was the old Mobilization Committee first con- 

stituted ? I would suggest that it was first constituted in 1887 with Sir Frederick 
Roberts, who at the time was Commander-in-Chief, as its President. Among its 
members were Sir George Chesney, Military Member of Council, Sip Edwin 
Collen, Secretary to Government in the Military Department, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster- General and others, and the Secretary was a late 
Military Member of Council, Sir Edmond Elies. Do you remember what its 
scheme was ? You are aware that it proposed the mobilization of five divisions — 
two for the northern line, two for the southern line and the fifth to reinforce 
cither line as circumstances might dictate P Are you aware that at that time 
steps were taken to erect mobilization, stores and provide all mobilization equip- 
ment for this force of five divisions ? How did the .number fall to four divi- 
sions? • ,■ 

177. Sir W. MEYER.-— I said four taking the figure from the General 
Staff Memorandum ; Sir Beauchamp Duff repeatedly talked of four divisions. 

One more word about the Kitchener scheme. J± was prepared in a great 
hurry, was it not ? 

178. Colonel BINGLEY. — No, sir; with great deliberation. I may 
however add that as Lord Kitchener’s tenure of office in India was limited, he 
-naturally wished to *ee his scheme carried to completion before he left the 
country. 

170. SaiR W« MEYER. — Nevertheless the fact remains that it lind net 
been nearly completed when he left ? 

180. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, hut he naturally thought that his scheme 
would be completed eventually, and did not anticipate the conclusion of -the 
A-nglo-Rtsssian Convention, or the financial -stringency .due to loss -of opium 
revenue, etc. 

3 81. Sir W. MEYER.— -But is it not .a fact that there were large lapses on 
the amounts that were granted for the carrying .out of the scheme ? 
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182. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, but this was due in large measure to 
delays in getting things through. There was also the question of barracks ; you 
cannot put troops into places until you have provided accommodation for them. 

183. PRESIDENT. — Precisely, that is one of the things I had in my 
mind. The system of concentrating troops on the frontier is not popular 
amongst the men, is it ? Down-country troops are not fond of Peshawar, I 
understand ? 

184. Colonel BINGLEY. — I think the dislike of the down-country troops 
for frontier or up-country stations is now an exploded idea. 

185. PRESIDENT. — I cannot see the advantage of massing troops 
on the frontier so long as the collection of transport with which to equip them 
is such a slow process. 

186. Colonel BINGLEY.-^One advantage is that troops on the frontier 
are trained under local conditions ; they become accustomed to the climate and 
the people, and have to look after their rifles, etc. 

187. PRESIDENT. — If you adopt this principle, should not the regular 
" army at Home be quartered and trained outside the U nited Kingdom ? 

188. Colonel BINGLEY. — One of the functions of the army is to defend 
the United Kingdom itself. 

189. PRESIDENT. — I do not think the argument conclusive, if regard 
is had to the practice prevailing elsewhere. 

190. Colonel BINGLEY. — The Indian army is recruited from so many 
classes that perhaps the need is more urgent here. 

191. Sir TV . MEYER. — One of the great objects of the Kitchener scheme 
was that the troops should be commanded in war by the Generals who com- 
manded them in peace ; could that have been carried out ? 

192. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, I think so. At any rate in the case of 
divisions and infantry brigades. 

193. PRESIDENT. — What is the period of tenure of the appointments 
of divisional and brigade commanders ? 

194. Colonel BINGLEY. — Eour years. 

195. PRESIDENT. — As units may he away from the frontier for fifteen or 
twenty years, the advantage gained by putting troops there is only a very 
temporary one. 

196. Sir W. MEYER. — Take the question of the command of internal 
defence troops, is it not possible that some of the Eield Army commanders may 
be drawn off for the purpose ? 

197. Colonel BINGLEY. — I do not think it likely. With reference to the 

question regarding concentration on the frontier, it has occurred to me to 
put the matter in another way. Y"ou cannot say there has been any special 
massing of troops on the frontier. The 1st and 4th Divisions have been partially 
completed with their troops, hut so have several others. J 

198. PRESIDENT. — You refer to the system of divisional areas ? A certain 
small area was taken for the Peshawar Division and it followed from that that 
you had to put more troops into that small area than were required for local pur- 
poses. Thus, for instance, considerable expense has been incurred in concentrat- 
ing a brigade at Nowshera, and similarly at Quetta — troops that cannot move 
until they get their second line transport. Unless these troops are required to be 
so distributed for peace purposes, I cannot understand how the expenditure 
incurred can he regarded as reproductive from a military point of view. 

densitfof BINGLEY - 1 s ^ est that every frontier has a greater 


» t , 20 °- SlR . f y* MEYER.— 1 3ir Beauchamp Duff, before the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1907, talked of making railways from 
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Peshawar to Kabul and from Quetta to Kandahar, and estimated a very 
rapid rate of construction, in some cases of about a mile a day. Would it not be 
a much more lengthy affair ? 

201. Colonel BIN GLEY. — The engineering difficulties would be very 
great. It would be quite impossible on the northern line, but on the southern 
line such a rate of construction is, in the opinion of experts, not unreasonable. 

202. PRESIDENT. — As regards the southern line (I have been over it 
three times) are you aware that there are some heavy gradients between Quetta 
and Kandahar ? Have you been to Chaman ? There is a stiff hotal where 
we had a cavalry action during the first part of the Afghan War. Besides, 
there are several considerable streams to cross. How long do you think 
it would take to prolong the railway from Chaman to Kandahar ? 

203. Colonel BING LEY. — I could not say. The official estimate is, I 
believe, three months. 

204. PRESIDENT. — Before we left Kandahar a oareful railway survey 
was made by engineers of the line between Chaman and Kandahar. Are you 
aware whether the survey is in existence ? 

205. Colonel BINGLEY. — It was destroyed by fire. There is no 
duplicate, but a fresh section of the line was afterwards compiled from field-book 
notes made at the time of the original survey. This section is now in the records 
of the Railway Boaid. 

206. Sir W. MEYER. — Taking the case of possible hostility with Russia, 
I tbiuk the Kitchener scheme presupposed the rapid advance of Russia and 
assumed that we should have to race hard to get to Kabul first. Do you not 
think that estimate a little overdrawn ? 

207. Colonel BINGLEY. — It is easier for the Russians to get to the foot 
of the Hindu Kush than for ns to get there. 

208. Sir W. MEYER. — Why was it thought that the Russians would 
rush for Kabul in this way instead of occupying Afghan-Turkistan and 
strengthening themselves there ? 

209. Colonel BINGLEY. — They would have to occupy Afghan-Turkistan 
in any case. It is generally accepted, I think, that if you occupy an enemy’s 
capital yon strike a decisive blow at his power. 

210. Sir W. MEYER. — It is not always so in oriental countries. Burma 
is an instance ? 

211. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, but that was a case of dealing with a 
country step by step. 

212. Sir W. MEYER. — Would it be necessary for us to race for Kabul in 

this rapid way lest the Russians should get there first ? •- — . 

213. Colonel BINGLEY. — It would be a good thing to attempt. 

214. PRESIDENT.— Take the case of South Africa. The war did not 
end with the occupation of Pretoria. You were speaking of a rapid advance 
to the base of the northern slope of the Hindu Kusb, but that was not the 
point at issue, the point was as to their being able to get over the Hindu 
Kush. They could not get to Kabul without a long march. 

215. Colonel BINGLEY. — The construction of a railway to the foot of 
the Hindu Kush would enable them to feed their troops. 

216. PRESIDENT. — The Russians have been contemplating the railway 
to Termez for thirty years. 

217. Colonel BINGLEY. — A Royal Engineer officer travelled in Cen- 
tral Asia last year and was given considerable facilities for seeing things. 
An officer of the Russian General Staff, who spoke freely, was detailed to 
accompany him. This officer tells me that the Termez extension is likely to 
be started soon. The reason is that the navigation of the Oxus is becoming more 
difficult. 



218. Sib. W. METER. — Some years ago a Russian. oflBeer, observing things 
in. India, might have reported that we were pushing on railways to Parachinar, 
etc. Is it not possible that something may happen to delay the Russian lines ? 

219. Colonel RINGLET. — It is, of course, possible. 

220. Sib, W. METER. — Has Russia collected much material for the rail- 
way to the Oxus ? 

221. Colonel BINGLET. — We know that they have collected some, but I 
do not think a very large quantity has been collected* 

222. Sib, W. METER. — I suggest that without the railway to Termez the 
Russians are in a worse position than we are ? 

223. Colonel BINGLEY.— I agree. 

224. PRESIDENT. — Have we not railway material stored at Ohaman ? 

225. Co:lone:l BINGLET;— Tes 5 broad gauge and bridging material. 

226. Sib, P. LAKE. — If you are going to contemplate pushing on railways 
rapidly, a good deal depends upon having timber and material readily available. 
That would be difficult for us and also for the Russians, We might consult 
some engineering expert ? 

227. PRESIDENT.— Tes. 

* 228. Sib W. METER. — In the event of our being engaged in war with 
Afghanistan with Russia neutral or friendly, do you think it would be necessarv 
to push on to Kabul ? J 


229. Colonel BINGLET. — I think it would be more than ever desirable 
to get there, or if not to Kabul, at any rath to Jalalabad, 

230. SibW. METER. — Some strategists hold it would better to occupv 
Kandahar ? 

231. Colonel BINGLEY. — Kandahar is certainly more accessible, and 
per naps it would be a better plan in certain circumstances. 

, SlR MET ER.— Would the tribes in that case be less irritated 

than if we struck at Kabul ? a ea 


233. Colonel BINGLET. 
irritation. 


■I think it would probably cause less tribal 


234. PRESIDENT. If you were to advance beyond Jalalabad, is it not 
the case that the tribes would be placed in an awkward position ? And in an 

" 0t SeOUre 1116 ad ™ nta « e <* controlling the tribee by 

235. Colonel BINGLET. — That is so. 

236. Sib W. METER. — In the event of the Amir preaching « v 

far would he be able to raise a general combination 3 the triW 3 ’ W 

great 37 5’h C e°trib“ would^llb^&llo^bim S theiif^iriSri lla°der ** ^ 

own 5L2KHK* WttJSzzSEi fSJSSt the * 

239. Ooxouut, BINGLET. I thiuk the 1897 ^ ^ ^ 

revetlfLIte Kiy^e®? BB "~' mS EOt the bI “ e J«rgely due to the initial 

2dl. Colonui BINGLEY.— I would term it aeoutributory cause. 

242. Sib W. METER. — ’Ton think *.-l. 

war would have ensued nevertheless ? -^kyber heen held the 
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243. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes. The Turco-Greek War helped to fan 
the flame. The present war between Italy and Turkey may have the same effect. 
It is said to be the talk of all the bazars from north to south. 

244. Sir W. MEYER.-— Then the Muhammadan gets excited in either 
case ; whether his co-religionists be successful cr otherwise ? 

245. Colonel BIN GEE Y. — Much more so in the latter case. 

246. Sir W. MEYER. — Bid you find that the defeats of the Turks in the 
Russian War of 1877-78 exercised any influence in India ? 

247. Colonel BIN GEE Y. — I have not studied the matter. Of course news 
did not travel so fast in those days as it does now. Moreover, we were posing then 
as champions of Islam, at present we are not. 

248. PRESIDENT. — Have we any reason to suppose that in the Indian 
army the feelings of loyalty and confidence in the strength, justice, and sta- 
bility of the British Government have weakened ? 

249. Colonel BINGLEY — No, sir, I think that if you take the army as 
a whole you may safely say that there is no section of the Indian community 
that is more attached to Government. Undoubtedly various individuals have 
been influenced by sedition, but, taking it as a whole, the army is thoroughly 
loyal. The reason is, apart from matters like esprit de corps, etc., that the men 
are in constant touch with their British officers whose relations with them pre- 
sent an example of the best relations that you can have between European and 
native. If we could only have these relations throughout India, such a thing 
as disloyalty would be impossible. But one cannot ignore the fact that India is 
going through a period of change and that this affects the army. The army is 
drawn from the agricultural classes and the grievances of the latter affect the 
troops. When the soldier goes back to his village on furlough he comes into 
contact with the people and hears all they say. In this way any agitators who 
may get at the agricultural population indirectly get at the troops. The evil is 
mitigated to a certain extent by the fact that the men go back to their regi- 
ments and talk to their officers who are able to put things fairly right. But a 
certain amount of the poison may remain. An important point to bear in 
mind is that the soldier is a cultivator and that any agrarian disturbance affects 
him. I may quote, as an illustration, the discontent which was aroused over 
the rejected Punjab Canal Colonization Act of 1907. The agitators stirred 
up the civil population and the feeling of irritation against the Government ex- 
tended to certain of the troops. 

250. Sir W. MEYER. — What was the result of the Government’s vetoing 
of the Act ? 

251. Colonel BINGEEY. — The agitation calmed down, hut Tr-think the 
general opinion was that the Government had "been frightened. 

252. PRESIDENT.' — At that time was the army disloyal ? 

253. Colonel BINGEEY. — A good many regiments were, we may say, 
tainted. I know that the efforts of the agitators were directed towards 
tampering with the loyalty of the army and that they met with some measure 
of success. 

254. Sir R. SCAEEON. — Bid it affect recruiting ? 

255. Colonel BINGEEY. — Yes. It was a crusade against the Govern- 
ment and Government service, and the agitators persuaded many men to refuse 
to enlist. The spread of education among the fighting classes in India has had 
the effect of lowering the status of military service. Eor instance, one finds that 
many native officers now prefer that their sons should enter civil employment 
or become pleaders, etc., whereas formerly they encouraged them to enter the 
army. 

256. Sir W. MEYER. — What do you mean by the term * seditious ’? 
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257. Colonel BTNGLEY. — Anti-British. 


25S. Sib. W. MEYER. — Theoretically merely ? 

259. Colonel BINGLEY. — No, I think the agitators wish to have a 
greater voice in. the management of their own affairs, and that a national spirit 
is being evolved among them. 

260. Sib "W. MEYER.— Is there anything seditious in that, as we under- 
stand “ sedition ”? 

261. Colonel BINGLEY. — Their whole idea is “ India for the Indians. ” 
The more moderate of them say they hope India will enjoy the same degree of 
independence as our self-governing Dominions possess. It is a matter of 
opinion whether this is a reasonable aspiration. 

262. Sib W. ME YER.— It does not follow because an individual would like 
the employment of Indians extended, that he is antagonistic to the British Raj ? 

263. Colonel BINGLEY.— It goes far beyond that. An examination of 
the writings and speeches of these political agitators discloses the fact that they 
have studied the methods of the French and Italian revolutionists. They incite 
the people to anarchy and violence and make invidious comparisons — comparing 
the British to the Mughals. 


264. SrR W. MEYER. — When people use the term ** seditious ” do they 
not use it with a double meaning ? Thus, whilst one individual may be hostile 
to British rule altogether, another may simply want some parts of the existing 
system modified ? 

265. Colonel BINGLEY.— I think that we recognize in India a mode- 
rate painty, but there are a great many people who get carried awav by their 
enthusiasm and wish to see all their aspirations fulfilled. The whole under- 
lying idea is provincial autonomy — the Punjab for the Sikhs, Bengal for the 
Bengalis, etc. 

266. Sib W. MEYER. — You could have autonomy within British rule ? 

267. Colonel BINGLEY. — A study of the literature of the subject, and 
of the speeches of the agitators, does not lead to much hope of a tolerant spirit. 
Reformers are swept off their feet and become extremists. Moderate parties 
are not common in India. I do not think the army is subject to many of the 
influences which tend to make other people disloyal. 

268. Sib W. MEYER. — Might it not have been said with equal good 

faith on the eve of the Mutiny that the army was loyal ? ° 

269. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, hut the difference between the state 

of affairs now and at the time of the Mutiny is that every Commanding Officer 
was then persuaded that, although others might go wrong, his own men would 
be faithful. Commanding Officers are now kept informed of what is going on 
and no longer run the risk of falling into a fool’s paradise as in 1857. * 

270. Sib W . MEYER. — The army is a mercenary force. Is it not pos- 

sible that if it thought it could rule the country without an alien Government 
it might try to get rid of the latter ? . * 

271. Colonel BINGLEY.— Yes. 


272. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it not possible that there might be another 
temptotion to put matters to the test, for example, the idea that perhaps the 
British soldier is not so superior to the Indian soldier as the latter had hitherto 
imagined P 

273. Colonel BINGLEY.— I think it is possible. 


274. Sib W . MEYER.—- 'Was there any real or 
idea in the experience of 1897 ? 


imaginary ground for that 


. Colonel BINGLEY. — There may have been, but on 

think the Indian sepoy has a great respect for the British soldier. 


but on the whole I 
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276. PRESIDENT. — la 1897 the superiority of the British, soldier was 
exemplified rather than the reverse. 

277. Sib W. MEYER. — In the General Staff " Appreciation of the external 
and internal situation in India ** stress is laid on the fact that the armed police, 
on whom much reliance was placed under the Kitchener scheme, are now to 
he regarded as far less loyal than the army.* Is that your view too ? 

278. CoIiOnex BING LEX. —I would like to modify it to this extent. 
There is no doubt that during the last three or four years the police have been 
put to extreme tests and that they have emerged from the ordeal very creditably. 

279. Sib W. MEXER. — There is a distinction between the armed and the 
ordinary watch and ward constable ? 

280. Coxoneil BINGLEX. — There is of course a difference in equipment, but 
I think they are all trained in the same way. In any case the policeman 
cannot be compared with the soldier. The only dangerous element in the police 
would be those who happened to be armed at the time. 

281. Sib W. MEXER. — The General Staff Appreciation lays stress on 
the untrustworthiness of the police;* would it be correct to assume that this 
idea was based on a communication from the Punjab Government ? Another 
reference to what appears to be the same communication is to be found in a note 
by Sir Malcolm Grover. The two, that is the General Staff Appreciation and 
General Grover’s note, do not appear to agree. 

282. Coxonex BINGLEX. — The wording of the General Staff Apprecia- 
tion on this point does not, perhaps, put the matter in quite the right light. 
Lord Kitchener, when drawing up his scheme for the redistribution of 
the army, reckoned on a large number of police being available to assist the 
regular troops in maintaining internal security. Then, later. Sir Louis Dane, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, suggested that to place reliance on the 
police for this purpose would be to place reliance on a broken reed. 

283. PRESIDENT. — Why was not the scheme revised at onee? No 
revision was proposed nor was any communication addressed to local Govern- 
ments until the beginning of this year. Xet on the authority of Sir Louis 
Dane, say about 1908, an important inference was drawn by the General Staff 
which appears to have been ignored until February 1912. The Committee would 
like to know what argument led to the conclusion regarding the police recorded 
in the General Staff Appreciation. 

What arrangements exist for obtaining information regarding the spread 
of sedition, firstly in India generally and secondly in the army ? How far do 
the civil and military authorities co-operate in giving effect to these arrange- 
ments ? _ 

284. Colon ex BINGLEX. — The police in each province have a criminal 
investigation section and it is their duty to make enquiries about sedition 
locally. They report to the Criminal Intelligence Department at Simla. The 
latter co-ordinates the information thus received, and also employs its own 
secret agents whom it maintains for the purpose of making special, enquiries. 
These agents are highly paid men. They are very often, whilst working down 
in the provinces, shadowed by the local police who imagine them to be agitators. 

A special section of the General Staff at Army Headquarters deals with all 
information received regarding sedition. Major Jackson, who is in charge of 
this section, goes every week to the Criminal Intelligence Department and looks 
through their files and brings back notes of the information he collects. Every 
month the special section prepares two summaries ; one is a secret summary for 
the special information of General Officers Commanding, the other contains 
extracts from the summary of native press items, and is sent to Commanding 
Officers in order that they may be kept informed of what is going on. In addition 
to this work. Major Jackson has, for the last two years, gone to every division 
in India and lectured to officers on the aims and objects of the Arya Samaj 

* This opinion was subsequently modified. Vide revised "Appreciation of the external and internal situation in 

India ” by the General Staff, which forms an Appendix to the Committee*? Report. 
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and other organizations, their motives and methods, etc., and has warned Com- 
manding Officers as to what they should he careful about. _ In this way a 
great deal of knowledge has been circulated. Furthermore, in order to correct 
the false impressions which are disseminated amongst sepojs through the 
medium of the native Press, Lord Kitchener started a paper, the object of which 
is to inculcate sound ideas regarding current questions among the native troops. 
The paper (the Fauji kbar ) has now a circulation of over 6,000 copies 
a week and is being read not only in the army but also by the _ outside 
public. I should add that last year His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
introduced a system of tours for senior officers of Indian regiments, who are 
thus given opportunities of learning about the men of whom their units are 
composed. 

285. Sib, W. MEYER. — Who write the articles in the paper ? 

286. Colonel BINGLEY. — The editor and occasional native contributors. 
I have written a few. 

287. Sib, W. MEYER. — I suggest that, considering the nature of the 
information they receive, and the sources from which it is derived, the police are 
liable to take sombre views ? 

288. Colonel BINGLEY.-— Yes, hut you have got to rely on them for 
information. 

289. Sir W. MEYER.— Do you take their statements for what they are 
worth ? 

290. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes. The Criminal Intelligence Department 
also discounts much of the information it receives. We get the weekly police 
abstract published by local Governments, and although one may not believe 
implicitly all that is stated therein, it gives one a line to follow. For instance, 
if information is received of the opening of a branch of the Ary a Samaj at 
any place, it is passed on to Commanding Officers of units quartered in that 
locality, who, if they feel that some of their men have leanings that way, 
are thus enabled to anticipate mischief. 

291. Major JACKSON. — In any case of doubt I go over to the Criminal 
Intelligence Department, who can form a very accurate estimate of the degree of 
reliability that can be placed upon any piece of information. 

292. Sir W. MEYER. — When Major Jackson goes round lecturing, does 
he put himself into communication with Deputy Commissioners and Collectors ? 

233. Major JACKSON. — General Officers Commanding invite civil 
officers to the lectures and the Criminal Intelligence Department invites police 
officers. 

294. Sir W. MEYER. — I suggest that it would be better to go round 
beforehand and let the Deputy Commissioners and District Superintendents 
of Police know what was going to be said ? 

295. Major 3 ACKSON.— That would entail delay. 

296 . Sir W. MEYER.— Do you take any steps. Major Jackson, to make 
the acquaintance of seditionists ? 

297. Major JACKSON. — I do not do so officially. 

298. Sir W. MEYER. — Would it not be a good thing to do so ? 

299. Major JACKSON. I lay myself out to get information from any 
native with whom I come into contact. As I do not travel as an official making 
enquiries, I find that I can pick up a good deal of information. 

300. PRESIDENT. — Will natives speak to you freely ? 

301. Major JACKSON. — Yes, sir, they look upon military officers as 
having nothing to do with police work. . 
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802. Sib W. MEYER.. — Supposing you bad had ,a similar organization in 
years gone by, would you not have discovered unsatisfactory tendencies in like 
measure then ? 

303. Colonel BINGLEY. — Quite likely. 

304. Sib W. MEYER. — To some extent are not the circumstances now 
brought to uotioe due to the fact that :tbe Press is better organized ? You and 
your officers are on the look out for -t hin gs ? 

305. Colonel BTNGLEY. — There is overwhelming evidence to show 
that in the Deccan, the Punjab, and Bengal there is a distinct nationalist move- 
ment directed against British rule* Take that Punjab leaflet which com- 
pared the lot of British and Indian soldiers, pointing out how the former 
lived in palatial barracks while the latter lived in tumble-down huts ; how 
very inferior the rations and pay of the natives were when compared with 
those enjoyed by British soldiers, and asked the native soldiers how they could 
allow themselves to be slaves to the alien. This leaflet was circulated to regi- 
ments. I only quote it as an instance. The conciliatory action of Government 
and the King’s visit have had a good effect, but the change due to these 
cannot be regarded as permanent. 

•306. PRESIDENT. — You make considerable mention of .the .seditious 
newspapers ; but .are you aware that in Lord Lytton's time these papers were so 
violent that a Press Aet was passed ? 

307.. 'Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, sir - ; but that Press Act was repealed. 

308. Sib 'W. MEYER. — You are not prepared to say then that the state 
of . affairs now is -nett jso had. as -in .1907 ? 

309. Colonel BINGLEY. — No, I am not prepared to say that, but I 
would say things have changed. The seditionists are adopting new methods. 
The spread of education is naturally increasing the aspirations of the people ; 
and the seditionists, -adjusting their tactics to circumstances, are still pursuing 
the same object, but in a less conspicuous way. 

310. Sib W. MEYER. — Dad you experience of the state of things in 
1897 ? 

.311. Colonel BINGLEY; — Yes, I was in India. 

312. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you say that the state of things iu 1912, 
as: regards present: dangers,, is worse ? 

3*13. Colonel BIN GLEY. — In 1897 the trouble was more or less con- 
fined to the Deccan ; it is more widespread now. 

314. Sib W. MEYER. — In 1903 when Lord Kitchener held that— the-sky 
was clear, had he not before him the experience of 1897 ? 

315. Colonel BINGLEY. — I do not think he ever held that the sky was 
clear ; at any rate, he realized that it might at any moment become overcast. 

316. Sib W. MEYER. — Your position in short is ‘that circumstances have 
changed. so much during the last few years that -Lord -Kitchener's scheme 
requires. revising ? 

317. Colonel BINGLEY. — I think it wants revising in certain details, 
and I .think Lord .Kitchener would be the first do recognize -the fact. 

.318. v&hb W. MEYER.— Lord Kitchener was .here in 1907 ; did .he .then 
-see* cause do .modify bis plans ? 

319. Colonel BINGLEY. — Bis idea was that an organization which 
would be suitable for an advance across the frontier would be equally useful 
for internal defence. I think there is a wrong impression about the internal 
.drfsfttnffe scheme. "The Kitchener scheme contemplated nine divisions as a 
maximum- effort. 

320. Sib W. MEYER. — Did Lord Kitchener warn the authorities that "he 
might not be able to act up to that maximum P 
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321. Colonel BINGLEY. — I cannot say whether he wrote any minute or 
letter to that effect, but he recognized that a considerable change had taken place 
in the situation. It was in a great measure due to his representations that strong 
measures were taken in the Punjab. In the event of our having to cross the 
frontier now we should probably have to reconsider how many divisions we should 
send forward and how many we should keep back. It is possible we might 
have to keep more back than was contemplated under Lord Kitchener’s scheme. 
¥e have always been given to understand that in the event of a serious war 
India might have to hold her own for one year, and of course Lord Kitchener’s 
scheme was based on that idea. 


322. Sir W. MEYER. — I gather that, if in 1907 such a contingency had 
arisen, Lord Kitchener could not have put his nine divisions into the field ? 

323. Colonel BINGLEX. — Of course the nine divisions could not have 
been put into the field straight away. 

324. Sir W. MEYER. — What is your opinion. Major Jackson, as to un- 
rest now as compared with what it was in 1907 ? 

325. Major JACKSON. — We realize that we have had unrest in India and 
in the army before. The pendulum has swung backwards and forwards. Some 
movements have been spontaneous. The methods of the agitators in 1907 alarmed 
the Government to such an extent that the agitators were put away. They now 
cloak their methods under the guise of social progress and using all sorts of 
societies as stalking horses, try to get at the troops. These methods are probably 
just as efficacious as more direct methods, and, moreover, they add to the difficulty 
of getting hold of the agitators and convicting them of their crimes. As an in- 
stance, I may mention that in Poona a movement was started some time ago for 
the ostensible purpose of saving the people from drink. Agents were sent all 
over the country to preach, but instead of preaching temperance they told the 
people that the Indian Government was trying to bring about their degeneration, 
and that drink was the instrument wherewith they hoped to fulfil their fell 
design. ^ The thing more or less fizzled out, but the police had to protect the 
liquor license holders, a fact which gave colour to the statements of the 
“ temperance ** missionaries. I may add that the anti-kine-killing propaganda 
has also a political object. 

326. PRESIDENT. — I suggest that the common sense of the people will 

finally assert itself ? * 

327. Major J ACKSON. — The people are now prejudiced and suspicious. 

328. Sir W . MEYER.— Is not the excise revenue of India constantlv 

increasing ? J 

329. Major JACKSON.— It is. 

330. Sir W. MEYER.— In spite of the taxes, the people drink, there- 
fore it seems that the preaching of the agitators has not had much ’ eff ect ? 
Have you any information as to who the leaders are ? 


331. Colonel BINGLEY.— Yes, in every case. 

332. P RESIDENT. — Is not the danger of combination against 
rule largely counteracted by the rivalries and religious differences 
various classes ? 


British 
of the 


333. Colonel BINGLEY.— It is, undoubtedly. But the factor that 
comes out strong is that, although the classes are divided, they are always readv 
to unite whenever it is a case of European versus Indian. The first case that 
occurs to me is that of the behaviour of the Gaikwar at Delhi The xvViolo 

Pre.s was Ml of it. Many of the Muhammadan paper 8 e xp™ S ed nrol? 
sympathy with him, in spite of his being a Hindu. V F expressed great 

- 334. PRESIDENT.— Is there any ** innate antinnfh-u- ** . . ,. 

and Europeans ? When the British lfved in closer P contact wilh^h^^* 1 ? 8 

they were on very friendly terms with each, other. The adventurer wES 
out were very good friends with the natives. adventurers who came 
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335. C olonel BIN GLE Y. — These were individual friendships. If one 
reads the native papers, one cannot fail to find evidence of antipathy on the side 
of the natives. 

336. PRESIDENT.— -It appears doubtful whether the feeling can last, in 
view of the racial differences of the various classes ? 

337. Colonel BINGLEY. — I certainly think that these differences do 
greatly assist British rule, but there are other influences at work against us. 

338. PRESIDENT. — Is there any evidence to show that the Turco- Italian 
War has had any effect on Indian Muhammadans ? 

339. Colonel BINGLEY. — It is exciting them very much. They are sub- 
scribing money for the help of the Turkish wounded. There is a paper called 
the Zamindar, published in Lahore, which is gaining a large circulation by its 
sensational war news, and is lashing up Muhammadan feeling to a great extent. 

340. Sib, W. MEYER. — Do Hindus take an interest in the vrar? 

341. Colonel BIN GLE Y. — Some sympathize with the Muhammadans ; 
others laugh at them and say “ You support the British Government, this is the 
result; they are not supporting your co-religionists ”. 

342. Sib W. MEYER. — Have you any evidence that the feeling is 
spreading to Muhammadans in the army ? 

343. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes, I recently met a native officer belonging 
to one of the regiments of the Erontier Eorce, he had been reading the Zamin- 
dar and had accepted every word in it as absolute truth. He said that he did 
not understand how England could allow the Muhammadans to be baited in the 
way they were. He told me of the atrocities that the Italians were supposed 
to have committed on Arab women. He spoke of the effect this has had in 
the bazars and on the men. 

344. Sib W. MEYER. — The inference to be drawn is that the Muhamma- 
dans are more dangerous than the Hindus ; for they may be swayed by a series 
of circumstances outside India about which we might be powerless ? 

345. Colonel BINGLEY. — Yes. 

346. PRESIDENT. — Apart from the question of religious fanaticism, the 
Muhammadan is a loyal person. 

347. Sib W. MEYER. — Would the Muhammadans go against us in the 
event of a general rising ? 

348. Colonel BINGLEY. — It is difficult to say. I think that in such a 

case they would not go against us. Muhammadan sentiment woul d be again st 
the Sikhs and Hindus. '~™ 

349. Sib W. MEYER. — In what circumstances. Major Jackson, do you 
consider we should have to fear a movement against us by both Muhammadans 
and Hindus ? 

350. Majob JACKSON. — Although Muhammadans and Hindus are at 
variance, both from religious and political standpoints, the Muhammadan 
regards himself as an *« Indian ”, and thus has common ground to stand upon 
with the Hindu. Vis-a-vis British supremacy, both Hindus and Muham- 
madans regard themselves as “ Indian . and circumstances may at any time 
appeal to common instincts, or give rise to the same fears or antipathies, so as 
to cause all diversities to he, for a time, forgotten. On most public questions 
Indians range themselves against the British. 

Again oxl religious grounds, Hinduism and. Islam have a common rival 
in Christianity, and indeed a more dangerous rival than either Hinduism to 
Islam, or Islam to Hinduism. Past history shows clearly that, on common 
religious antipathies and apprehensions, Hindus and Muhammadans will readily 
unite. The an nulment of the partition of Bengal, in which the Muhammadans 
imagined that their interests had been sacrificed to appease Hindu agitation. 
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had as one of its results, a serious proposal that Muhammadans should join the 
Hindus (for whose benefit their interests had been -sacrificed) in order to carry- 
on the agitation against the British Government. This proposal emanated 
from some of the Muhammadan leaders, and the idea was warmly welcomed 
by the Hindus. 

There is also the possibility of Government interfering injudiciously in 
Hindu-Muhammadan -riots. 

351. Sib W. MEYER.— That would be of a purely local nature. 

352. PRESIDENT. ---Is there any, evidence to shew whether the Sikhs 
have so far succumbed to the teachings of political agitators as to render them 
unworthy of implicit trust ? 

353. Colonel BINGLEY.-^It is a very hard question to answer. To 
bring forward definite evidence is very difficult, but undoubtedly there are 
movements among the Sikhs which are weakening -their loyalty to the 
British Raj, and one is this development of a national .poliey which aims 
at the Punjab for the Sikhs and the restoration of the Sikh nationality as it was 
in the days of "Ranjit Singh. The idea has been to some extent strengthened 
by the pronouncement of the Government of India about provincial autonomy. 
Prom a military point of view the Sikhs are suffering from “ swelled head’*. 
They -have an idea that the Empire depends upon them. 

354. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it a Wise policy to enlist so many Sikhs ? 
Ought we to restrict their numbers in the army? 

355. Colonel BINGLEY. — I think we ought to restrict their numbers, 
and it could «be done without offending their susceptibilities in any way. At 
•present we cannot get enough Sikh recruits ; the ravages of plague have reduced 
the number of women, and the men have great difficulty in finding wives. 
This has reduced the birthrate. Later on the number of lads fit for enlistment 
will be insufficient for our requirements. 

356. Sib W. MEYER. — Do I understand your point to be that we could 
reduce the number of Sikhs by saying we cannot recruit sufficiently from them ? 

357. Colonel BINGLEY.— Yes. I may say that some of the Punjab 
regiments have themselves suggested it. 

358. Sib W. MEYER. — When you take Sikh recruits now, do you make 
enquiries as to their connection with the Tat Khalsa ? 

359. Colonel BINGLEY. — I think you might get no recruits at all if 
you made too many enquiries on this point. 

360- Sib W. MEYER. — Supposing it was considered desirable to reduce 
the Sikhs in the army, where would you begin ? 

361. Colonel BINGLEY. — I would suggest beginning with class 
regiments. 

362. PRESIDENT. — I thinlk that might result in the creation of ill-feel- 
ing, as these regiments have great traditions. 

363. Colonel BINGLEY. — This is a matter upon which Ihe Adjutant- 
General might be consulted. 

864. PRESIDENT. — Is there 'any evidence that the Arya Samaj, Tat 
Ehals'a, the Chitpavan Brahmans, or other agencies have made attempts to 
tamper with the loyalty of the tredps ? EoW far -are the leaders of these 
organizations connected with 'any ''Seditious propaganda ? 

365. Majos JACKSON.— There : is abundant evidence. 

366. Sib R. SCALLON.— Have they affected the value of ’the sepoy to 
the Indian Government ? 

367. Majob JACKSON. — Not yet, thanks to -the influence of -the British 
officer. 
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S68. Colonel BINGEEY. — About the Arya Samaj, we think that the 
nature of its activities is exemplified by its propaganda among the Jats The Jats 
have always been regarded as socially inferior to the Rajputs. The Arya Samaj 
tells them they are just as good. It also appeals to them as agriculturists and 
asks them to join the anti-kine-killing agitation. By these and kindred means 
they get hold of a class and then indoctrinate them with their political views. 

The propaganda of the Arya Samaj is not so successful in the Deccan, and 
its influence there is not so great. The Poona Brahmans would join hands with its 
supporters, however, on the point of nationalism or anti-kine-killing. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that the Arya Samaj is a seditious society. The men of 
influence who direct its policy are anti- British. The degree of this spirit varies 
and no doubt some are more active than others. 

369. Sib R. SOALLON. — In the Punjab have the Muhammadans shown 
any resentment in regard to the feeling amongst the Sikhs ? 

3*70. Colonel BINGLEY. — The liability of riots between Muhammadans 
and Hindus and between Arya Samajists and Sikhs has very much increased. 

371. PRESIDENT. — But their disagreement is not altogether to be 
regretted. 

372. Sib W. MEYER. — With regard to the Imperial Service Troops, if 
they constitute a serious danger, why should they be allowed to remain ? 
Have any representations been made to reduce them ? 

373. Colonel BING LEX. — I cannot say. I would suggest a reference on 
the subject to the Inspector- General, Imperial Service Troops. 

374. PRESIDENT. — TJpon what information are the figures shewing the 
recent increase in the Russian regular army based? 

375. Colonel BINGLEY.— ' The paper dealing with this question is being 
printed, but we got the figures as a matter of fact from Home. We also got 
figures from Prench journals, etc. What has happened is that the Russians have 
increased the number of their army corps by six. These are so located that they 
can be moved to any quarter. I do not think that these changes are specially 
directed against India. I think it is only the growth of the Russian military 
system ; they have got to keep pace with the improvements in the armies of 
their European neighbours. 

376. Sib W. MEYER.*— You have commanded a Rajput regiment. Colonel 
BIngley ? 

377. Colonel BINGEEY. — Yes. 

378. Sib W. MEYER. — We wanted to know whether the number of 
Rajputs in the army might he raised. Prom a reply we received from the 
Army Department, it would appear that the limit of numbers had been reached 
in the case of Rajputs from Rajputana. Do you think it would be possible to 
raise more Rajputs in Oudh — men of character ? 

379. Colonel BINGEEY. — I do. When my regiment was at Ahmadabad, 
a long way from Oudh, I used to get numbers of umedwars who wanted to join. 
I was even able to form a squad of “ waiting men ” without pay. I fancy from 
three to six thousand additional men might he recruited. Brahmans too could 
be increased. These latter would do better in class regiments. You must have 
whole regiments, as they have a baneful influence on other companies in mixed 
regiments. 

(The witnesses then withdrew.) 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 


8th. Meeting — Priday, the 7th June 1912- 


The Hon. Major-General Sir Malcolm H, S. Grover, K.C.I.E., 
G.B., Indian Army, Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Army Department, attended as a witness and was exa- 
mined. 


Evidence or Ma.job-Gbnbb.ai* Sib. Maboolm Gboveb. 

380. PRESIDENT. — General Duff before the Mo watt Committee in 1907 
said, that save in the case of the Peshawar Division the Kitchener scheme would 
make every divisional area self-contained. It appears however from Appendix 
Till of the General Staff Memorandum of the 14th July 1911, that practically 
every one of the nine divisions requires to get a portion of its war or internal 
defence troops, or both, from outside the divisional area, and the chief defects in 
this respect are summarized in Part II, paragraph 18 (pages 12-13) of the 
Memorandum. 

(i) How far is this state of things due to Lord Kitchener's own abandon- 
ment or postponement of his original Redistribution Scheme, and 
how far to subsequent policy ? 

(ii) Generally speaking, is it intended to push on, as funds permit, with 
the self-contained divisional scheme or to give it up as Utopian ? 

(Hi) The changes in distribution suggested in Appendix VIII of the 
Memorandum appear. to be as follows : — 

(a) A battalion of Indian infantry, withdrawn from Burma, is to go to 

Belgaum displacing a pioneer battalion to go to Nowshera, 
which in turn displaces a battalion of India u infantry to go to 
Peshawar where lines would be necessary. 

(b) A battalion from Burma to go to Takdah (near Darjeeling) where 

lines would have to be provided. 

(c) An Indian mountain battery from Burma to go to Quetta, displac- 

ing a British mountain battery which would go to Ahmadnagar, 
where new lines would be wanted. 

(d) A British mountain battery to go from Murree Hills to Ahmad- 

nagar, requiring new lines. . : 

(e) A regiment of Indian cavalry to go from Jacobabad to Lucknow, 

requiring hew lines. 

(f) A company of sappers and miners to go from Kirkee to Jhansi 

and a company from Roorkee to Lucknow ; lines would again 
be required. . . . • . ' w , , , ’ 

How far would such changes be calculated to save recurring expenditure ? 

381. Sm-M. GROVER.— I am afraid I cannot answer this question. 

As regards (*), we are still working bn the idea of Making each division^, area 
self-contained. * > . 

. 5 '► i 

382. Sib, W. MEYER. — Could you suggest somebody who knows the past 
history and could answer it ? 

383. Sib, M. GROVER. — I would suggest the Chief of the General Staff. 
With reference to (ii)> it is intended to push on with the scheme. 

384. Sib W. MEYER. — Gradually ? 

385. Sib, M. GROVER.— —Yes, very gradually. We have one or two of 
the proposals in hand now. The sapper corps are being distributed to divisional 
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areas ; -we are also bringing a pioneer battalion into the 1st Division and so on. 
Of course, these changes will only be carried out as funds permit. 

386. PRESIDENT. — Is it still proposed to move British cavalry from 
Rawalpindi to Risalpur ? 

387. Sir M. GROVER.— That still holds good. 

388. PRESIDENT. — "Would you personally be in favour of that; you 
commanded the cavalry brigade at Nowshera ? 

389. Sib M. GROVER. — I am not in favour of it, but that is only my 
personal view. With reference to (Hi), the only recurring expenditure that 
will be saved, as far as I can judge without papers, is that due to the local 
allowances in the case of the units from Burma. 

390. PRESIDENT. — I understand that new barracks for a second British 
infantry battalion were constructed at Ahmadnagar where, . owing to a modifica- 
tion in the original scheme, this extra accommodation is no longer required. In 
order, however, to utilize the new barracks, you moved the existing British 
infantry battalion into them, and in order to make use of the old vacated 
barracks you are going to move two British mountain batteries into them ? 

391. Sir R. SOALLON. — Are these moves part of Lord Kitchener’s scheme, 
or are they some proposals made since Lord Kitchener left the country ? 

392. Sib M. GROVER. — They are practically all new ; “ {f) ” on prepage 
is the only one that is not. 

393. Sib W. METER. — I think I am correct in saying that these proposals 
are to be allowed to stand over until the present Committee has presented its 
report ? 

394. Sib M. GROVER.— Generally speaking, they are; the question of 
moving the sapper and miner companies is, however, going on to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

395. PRESIDENT. — Lord Morley in paragraph 14 (2) of his Despatch 
No. 50 (Secret) of the 20th March 1908,* asked whether rigid adherence to 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme of divisional areas was necessary ; the Government of 
India in paragraph 9 of their reply said that it was necessary. Do you adhere 
to this ? 

396. Sib M. GROVER. — Beyond accepting the view taken by the Govern- 

ment of India I have not personally thought about . the question very much. 
It seems desirable to work up to the scheme. There is one exception, but it 
comes into a later question with reference to the Peshawar Division and the 
Kohat Brigade. 1 ,: ' 

39 7. PRESIDENT. — General Duff in his evidence before the Mow att C om- 
mittee laid stress on the chaos that would arise from the . non-fulfilment of the 
self-contained scheme owing to consequent transfer of mobilization arrangements 
from the divisional Generals to Army Headquarters. Do you concur in tbis ? 
Is it always possible in a minor expedition to provide tlie troops' entirely from 
the nearest division ? 

39S. Sir M. GROVER. — It often happens that Army Headquarters must 
necessarily intervene even in minor expeditions* . • . n %}'<■>'. 

399. PRESIDENT.— You were at the Headquarters of the Punjab Com- 
mand during the* 1897 -98 disturbances ; was there chaos, or did things work 
satisfactorily ? 

400. Sib M. GROVER. — I think matters worked well in spite qf „ the 

mobilization scheme npt beings qdhered .to--; of course it. was impossible to 
adhere to it. • ' ’ 

401. PRESIDENT.— The arrangements for moving the troops in 1897-98 
were made at Army Headquarters. Under present arrangements does the divi- 
sional General prepare tables of railway movement or do Army -Bead- 
quarters ?’ 


* Not reproduced. 


Q. 527. 
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402. Sib M. GROVER.— Army Head quarters . 

403. PRESIDENT. — Therefore all this work must be done by Army Head- 
quarters. 

404. Sib P. LAKE. — Do you say that Army Headquarters do movements 
on mobilization or concentration movements ? Concentration movements are 
prepared by Army Headquarters, but I have a strong idea that movements on 
mobilization are done by divisions. 

405. PRESIDENT. — You say that you have grouped your brigades so 
symmetrically that they are close to each other so far as is possible within the 
divisional area. You also say that there are certain battalions which have to 
come from other divisional areas ; are these latter to move under orders from 
Army Headquarters, or are the two Generals concerned to make the necessary 
arrangements in co mm unication with each other ? If they make them, will 
not that absolutely dislocate the whole plan of concentration P If it is not' 
done by Ar my Headquarters, I suggest that the whole plan of movement is 
liable to be wrecked. Irrespective of the methods adopted, however, we find. . 
that, with regard to the question asked. Sir Malcolm Grover does not concur in 
the view of Sir Beauchamp Duff. 

How far do you consider that the circumstances stated in paragraph 4 
of your note of the 7th August 1911 as taken into account in 1904, vig. s 
the improved condition of our civil administration, increased facilities for 
rapid communication and the decreasing power of Native States, require 
modification at the present date with reference to internal defence ? 

406. Sib M. GROVER. — I should not modify them at all, they still 
affect it and they must continue to affect it. 

407. Sib W. MEYER. — The point put forward is that the situation is 
considered to have deteriorated. Would you say that the situation is roughly 
very much the same as it was stated to he by Lord Kitchener in 1903 ? 

403. Sib M. GROVER. — Yes, very much the same. 

409. PRESIDENT. — The General Staff Appreciation of the 11th June 
1912 (paragraph 44) lays stress on the change in the internal situation between 
1904 and 1912. But — 

( а ) was the sky quite clear at the earlier date ? Had we not had experi- 

ence of seditious tendencies in 1897-98, for instance, and of 
attempts by the Poona Brahmans to tamper with the troops ? 

(б) are not the alleged seditious agencies such as the Chitpavans, Arya 

Samajists, Tat Khalsaists, etc., largely hostile to each other P 

(<?) is there more likelihood now than there was in 1904 of Hindus and 
Muhammadans making common cause ? Is the Muhammadan 
peTil not perhaps greater than the Hindu ? 

(d) was not Pam-Islamic feeling, which has been alleged to be a danger, 

also experienced in 1897, e.g ., by the influence of the Turoo- 
Greek War on the tribesmen ? Do the Muhammadans take any 
account of Morocco ? 

(e) may it not be that the greater force of seditious tendencies now 

alleged arises from a more careful watching of these ? 

410. Sib M. GROVER. — (a) There were attempts of that kind in 1897-98, 
but they were not very widespread so far as I have been able to find out. 

(5) Yes, so far as I am aware, it is so. 

(«) I do not think I could possibly give an opinion on this point. 

(d). I think the Muhammadans always take great interest in all Muham- 
madan questions. They are certainly interested in the Turkish war in Tripoli. 

411. Sib "W. MEYER.- — Would you say that the reverberations from the 
Muhammadan world outside are more serious now than they were in 1897 ? 
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412. Sir M. GROVER. — T think that they probably are. With regard to 
(e) above, we know more about these things nowadays. 

413. PRESIDENT. — Do you anticipate danger from any particular class 
of the native army — Sikhs, Jats or Pathans, for instance ? 

414. Sir M. GROVER. — No, sir ; not under normal conditions. But if 
you leave the Sikhs alone without work they might intrigue. 

415. Sir W. METER. — Do you think that the fact that the Japanese beat 
the Russians has led native troops to think that they could give a good account 
of themselves against us ? 

416. Sir M. GROVER.— >1 could not say, but I should imagine it has had 
some influence amongst the troops because it has had an influence on the 
country generally. 

417. PRESIDENT.- — Do you think that there is risk in the policy of reduc- 
ing the recruitment of the army from inferior fighting races, e.g ., Madrasis, and 
adding to the strength of the martial races ? 

418. Sir M. GROVER. — I think that there is a danger. 

419. PRESIDENT. — Would you include in that, recruiting them from 
one particular area ? Tou think, if possible, they should be got from other areas 
if good fighting material is available, but you would not be in favour of taking 
men who could not fight at all ? 

420 Sir M. GROVER. — Quite so, sir. Moplahs would be no good as a 
balancing power. The Rajput might be considered as counterbalancing the 
Sikh as a fighting man. 

421. PRESIDENT.— Do you think that the local troops of the Native 
States are more formidable now than in 1904 ? And do you concur in the 
remarks of the General Staff Appreciation of the 11th June 1912 (paragraphs 61 
and 106) as to danger to be apprehended from the forces of the Phulkian and 
Maratlia States ? 

422. Sir M. GROVER. — I think they are more formidable now than in 
1904. They have improved in general efficiency ; as regards armament, I cannot 
say, but I think they have improved in that respect also. 

423. PRESIDENT. — Do you concur in the similar remarks on Imperial 
Service Troops or with the further observations about those in paragraph 138 
(g ) of the Appreciation ? Do you think, speaking generally, that the Imperial 
Service Troops are a source of safety to us or the reverse ? 

424. Sir M. GROVER. — They are more formidable than they were. 

425. PRESIDENT. — Tou remember of course the grounds on which the 
Imperial Service Troops were originally raised ? Tou think that it would be 
extremely difficult to go back now ? 

426. Sir M. GROVER. — I think it would be impossible. 

427. Sir W. METER. — Do you think that in certain cases, as, for instance, 
in the Phulkian States, they might be dangerous ? 

428. Sir M. GROVER.— Tes, though not in ordinary times. 

429. SrR W. METER. — Suppose a ferment among the Sikh population ? 

430. Sir M. GROVER. — They would add very much to the power of 
trouble but we should of course take them on. 

431. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that, all things considered, a British 
soldier may still be reckoned as equal to two-and-a-half native soldiers ? In 
fixing the ratio, what factors besides the native army itself should be taken in P 

432. Sir M. GROVER. — I think the ratio, taking into account the Imperal 
Service Troops, military police, armed police, and in certain cases, reservists, 
still holds good. 
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433. Sir F. LAKE. — Can you give us the history of how the two-and-a- 
half to one proportion was arrived at? 

434. PRESIDENT. — It was arrived at in 1859 by the Peel Commission. 

435. Sir W, MEYER. — You speak of civil police armed with rifles, but 
their rifles are bored out ; would you call them formidable riflemen ? 

436. Sir M. GROVER. — They always are considered when questions of 
their armament come up and, as a rule, objection is made to giving them more 
firearms than they have got. 

437. Sir "W. MEYER. — As regards the first part of the question, you 
will remember that when the Peel Commission fixed the ratio of British to 
native soldiers the armam ent, of native troops was distinctly inferior to that 
of the British troops ; they are now level ? 

438. Sir M. GROVER. — That was considered on the last occasion the 
question was discussed. 

439. Sir R. SCALLON. — There is also the increase in the number of 
volunteers to be taken into account ? 

440. Sir M. GROVER. — These we counted as British troops on their 
paper value. 

441. PRESIDENT. — Should any encouragement he given to Native States 
to arm their local troops with modern weapons of precision ? 

442. Sir M. GROVER. — No, I would not recommend that. 

443. PRESIDENT. — -The General Staff Appreciation of the 11th June 
1912 depreciates the loyalty of the armed police as compared with that of the 
native army, and doubts whether in time of trouble any large number would 
remain loyal even if supported by regular troops. But in paragraph 15 of. your 
note of the 7th August 1911, you quote the Punjab Government as stating that 
the police would do the security work hitherto allotted to them, so long as 
the army remained steady, but that their fidelity would be doubtful in the 
event of wide-spread disaffection among the native troops. Do you know of 
any evidence for the mueh stronger position taken up by the General Staff and 
did any other local Government express similar views ? Is it at all likely 
that the police would be foremost in starting a rebellious movement ? 

444. Sir M. GROVER. — I do not know why the General Staff took up 
the stronger position. The only paper we had was the one from the Punjab 
Government alluded to in my note. 

445. Sir W. MEYER. — The Punjab Government wrote that letter on the 
annual statement you send them shewing the distribution of troops and Volun- 
teers and calling for remarks ? They made that a peg on which to hang their 
remarks ? 

446. Sir M. GROVER. — I only remember that one letter, but I have not 
got the Proceedings. 

447. PRESIDENT. — You state that prior to Lord Kitchener’s arrival in 

India, the Field Army consisted of only four divisions ; was it not really six, and 
was not this rather the amount that could be at once utilized leaving other 
troops to follow as circumstances permitted ? Could you utilize nine divisions 
at onee now ? How long would it take to send them into the field fully equip- 
ped and with requisite transport, etc., even allowing for the deficiency of troops 
(as in the case of the 16th Brigade of the Mhow Division) being supplemented 
by Imperial Service Troops ? i 

(The President here read from the Proceedings of the Military Department 
of October 1892 what Sir P- Palmer had said regarding the need for an 
increase in British troops to complete the proportion then deemed necessary for 
six divisions, and also the view he expressed that he would prefer an increase 
that would provide for eight divisions.] 

It would appear from what I have read that the scheme was for six. 
divisions P 
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448. Sib M. G 'ROVER. — Yes, the actual numbers of tbe troops also indi- 
cate that. With regard to the second part of the question, if the full number 
of transport animals registered is provided, I have ascertained that we could 
equip our divisions thus : — five divisions in two months, and two more divisions 
in another month, the remaining division not being required until after the 
third month. 

449. PRESIDENT. — You could not begin to cross the frontier with any 
considerable force for two months ? 

450. Sib M. GROVER. — You could cross with one or two. 

451. Sib W. MEYER. — How long would it take to send the last two 
across ? 

452 Sib M. GROVER. — X could not say, hut it would not be till after 
the third month. 

453. PRESIDENT. — Can you not move up troops to the front, even if you 
have not fully self-contained divisions, before the second-line transport required 
is collected or available ? 

454. Sib M. GROVER. — Yes, hut it seems undesirable to do so. 

455. PRESIDENT. — The point is, what is the good of collecting a large 
number of troops iu proximity to the frontier, for example at Peshawar and 
Quetta and iu their vicinity, if the collection of second-line transport will take 
so long that you could easily have moved up troops from other places in time as 
we did in 1897-98. That is to say, is not the collection of second-line transport ' 
a vital factor in every scheme of mobilisation ? 

456. Sir M. GROVER. — I should like to think it out before saying any- 
thing definite, but it seems to me that the transport would have to he moved in. 

457. PRESIDENT. — Then we should have to find out in what time the 
second-line transport of the 1st and 4th Divisions would be available ? 

458. Sib M. GROVER. — I think that could he worked out. 

459. PRESIDENT. — Do you assume that the registration scheme will 
work satisfactorily ? 

460. Sir M. GROVER. — I think so ; if it does not work up to full numbers, 
it will, at any rate, work up to something better than we have ever had before. 

461. PRESIDENT. — Are there not at present, again, some brigades with- 
out separate commanders, eg., the 3rd Brigade of the Peshawar Division, and 
what arrangements have been thought out for the command of the internal 
defence troops when a division takes the field ? If commanders are to be sup- 
plied from the present Brigadiers, would not the Kitchener idea of— having 
troops led into the field by tbe Generals who have command of them in peace " 
fall through ? Apart from this, does not the limited tenure of commands and 
the reliefs of units make it necessary that troops should often be led info the 
field by Generals who have commanded them for a very short time previously ? 

452. Sib M. GROVER.— The 4th and 5th Cavalry Brigades and the 
3rd, 15th and 26fch Infantry Brigades, have no commanders in peace. A 
commander for the 3rd Infantry Brigade is nominated annually to take 
charge of it during manoeuvres, the selection being made from the pro- 
bable commanders. In the case of the 4th, 6th and 8th Divisional Areas, 
the officers commanding the port defences would also command the divisional 
areas. In the case of the other divisional areas the commanders would be 
appointed at the time either from among those available or from units allotted 
to internal defence. Brigadiers of Yield Army brigades would not be taken 
away from their brigades. Certain staff officers of the peace Headquarters are 
selected beforehand to become administrative staff officers of the divisional area 
in time of war. The limited tenure of commands and the reliefs of units 
necessitate troops being at times led into the field by Generals who have com- 
manded them for a short period, but it would he difficult to avoid this. 
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463. PRESIDENT. — Did not the Redistribution Scheme presuppose the 
Secretary of State’s sanctioa in matters in regard to -which his concurrence was 
open to doubt and was eventually not given ; e.g., the proposed cantonments 
at Torsappar and Baleli (or Mastuog) ? Did not experience shew that in other 
matters also the original scheme had been too hurriedly put together with the 
result that it had to be departed from often, and in some cases, after unnecess- 
ary expenditure had been incurred ? 

464. Sib. M. GROVER. — With regard to the first portion of the question 
my answer is in the affirmative ; as regards the second portion, I think the original 
scheme was put forward as a complete proposal : where it was not accepted 
it had to be modified. Xn one or two cases there has been expenditure. 

465. Sib W. MEYER. — Can you give any specific case in which a measure 
had been put forward and begun, and eventually given up ? 

466. Sib M. GROVER. — The cavalry brigade at Baleli was one, but it 
was not really begun. 

467. PRESIDENT. — Have you ever been to Torsappar ? 

468. Sir M. GROVER. — No, sir; but I know what the country is like. 

469. PRESIDENT. — Would you consider it a bad place ? 

470. Sir M. GROVER. — I thought it was a most dreadful proposition. 

471. PRESIDENT. — Having regard to the above considerations, was it de- 
sirable to put an expenditure of millions on redistribution in the forefront of the 
reform programme ? Would it not have been better to confine redistribution, 
at the outset, to cases in which it was desirable to concentrate small isolated 
detachments, and to postpone larger moves till after arrangements had been 
made to render the proposed Eield Army and internal defence troops thoroughly 
efficient by remedying defects in their armament, equipment, transport appli- 
ances, etc.? 

472. Sib M. GROVER. — It would have been difficult, as units are con- 
stantly changing, they are sometimes in the Eield Army, sometimes detailed 
for internal defence. 

473. Sib P. LAKE. — Would it be possible to carry out any scheme if you 
awaited the completion of, say, armament, before going on with other 
measures P 

474. Sir M. GROVER. — I think it was a time when there was money and 
we tried to push matters through. 

475. Sib W. MEYER,— Now you find that you want a number of things 
and you do not know where to get money ; supposing this had not been spent, 
would it not have been possible to find money in past years for part of these 
things ? 

476. Sib M. GROVER. — I doubt it, because armaments, etc., are always 
changing. Even as it was, all the available money was not spent. There 
were large lapses. 

477; Sib W. MEYER. — You do not think that the expenditure on redis- 
tribution is to be regretted ? 

478. Sib M. GROVER. — I should not think it has made much difference 
as regards final results. 

479. Sib P. BAKE. — Would it be possible to show how much was spent on 
redistribution and what has been spent on other items ? 

480. Sib W. MEYER. — Is it not given in the Progress Reports ? Would 
yon accept statements drawn up by Mr. Ashmore [Deputy Secretary, Einauce 
Department (Military Einance)] and checked by the Army Department ? 

481. Sib M. GROVER. — Yes. 

482. PRESIDENT. — The Kitchener scheme provided for nine divisions and 
eight cavalry brigades to take the field primarily on the North-West Frontier 
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and in Afghanistan. The General Staff Memorandum of 1911 proposes 
(Appendix 1) to increase the internal defence troops by eight-and-a-half cavalry 
regiments (nearly three brigades) and three infantry brigades with field batteries, 
plus two cavalry regiments for moveable columns, in all nearly a division. 
Against Afghanistan it is said that the rest of the Eield Army will be required 
(Appendix III, ibid), viz., eight-and-a- quarter divisions and four cavalry 
brigades, with another cavalry brigade as an immediate reserve ; an additional 
three-quarters of a division and three cavalry brigades to he sent up later from 
the internal defence forces if possible. 

(*) Is so large a force required for Afghanistan ? The scheme con* 
templates sending four divisions and two cavalry brigades to Kabul. 
How are you going to feed them there ? Are you aware that in 
1878-8<\ there were never more than 20,000 men at one time in 
the front including Kabul and Kandahar, and never more than 
10,000 at Kabul; and that the difficulties of supplying them 
were considerable ? 

(ii) The scheme gives the Afghan army credit for 412 guns. On what 
evidence, and what is their nature ? 

(Hi) Gould any large part of the Afghan army he concentrated against 
us ? Hid not General Huff before the Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Hefence in 1907 take a far less serious 
view of the- Afghan army P Ho recent incidents in Kh'ost give 
one a grave idea of the efficiency and concentrating power ’ of 
the Afghan troops ? 

( iv ) Hoes not the total force the General Staff estimates for Afghanis- 

tan alone equal that which General Huff thought necessary for 
Afghanistan plus the tribes ? 

(v) If we were at war with Afghanistan might not the best course he 

to occupy Kandahar first and allow the Russians, if friendly, to - 
take Afghan Turkistam ? 

488. Sir M. GROVER. — (i) The plans of operations are in the General 
Staff’s sphere and I am nnable to, answer this question in the time whieh has 
been allowed' me. I understand however that the Quartermaster- General says 
he can feed them. 

( ii ) A later estimate has now been received which shows 490 mobile guns, 
organized in 42 mountain, 36 field and 6 heavy batteries. The evidence has 
/been obtained by watching imports and from reports received from our agents 
in Afghanistan. • ‘ 

(Hi) The information received from the General Staff shews that about 
15,000 Kabul district troops -could be concentrated againstus within sr^e*tfc»ighfc, 
and later another 35,000. The recent instances in Khost cannot be regarded as 
giving us any idea at present of the efficiency and concentrating power of the 
Afghan troops. 

(iv) I agree that it does. 

(v) I do not know at all personally'; it depends on the attitude of Russia 

at that momeht. I should however say that our best course would be to go 
straight for Kabul. . * 

484. Sib, W„ MEYER. — Gould you not advance on Kabul from Kandahar P 

485. Sib. M.- GROVER.— It would be a. long march. 

486. Sib. W. MEYER. — But it is an easier country. 

487. PRESIDENT.-— It is a long march and we should have the difficulty 
of supplies. ’ The Commander-in-Chief in his note of -the 29th August 1911; 
provides, in the circumstances there postulated, seven divisions for Afghanistan, 
one additional division (as compared with the Kitchener scheme) for internal 
defence, and another to meet contingencies external or- internal. Have you 
any remarks on this ? 
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488. Sir M. GROVER. — I think that is entirely a matter for the Com- 
mand er-in-Chief. 

489. Sir P. RAKE. — I think His Excellency proposed that in compliance 
■with a request that he should make the greatest reduction possible. I personally 
do not think the forces mentioned would be enough. 

490. PRESIDENT. — Having regard to the improvement in railway com- 
munications on and within our frontiers, are we not now in a far better position 
for dealing with Afghanistan than we were in 1878-80 ? 

491. Sir M. GROVER. — I think we are, hut I think that conditions 
have improved on the other side also, not only as regards the Afghan army but 
the frontier tribes as well. 

492. PRESIDENT. — I suppose you refer particularly to armaments ? 

493. Sir M. GROVER. — Yes, sir; chiefly. 

494. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it desirable to proceed with the 
Loi-Shilman and Parachinar railways ? If so, which would you take up first ? 
Do you prefer Lord Kitchener’s alternative alignment of the former line 
to that proposed by the Foreign Department ? "Was the line, so far as it 
had been laid, actually tom up ? 

495. Sir M. GROVER. — Yes, I do. I would take the Loi-Shilman Rail- 
way first, but it is desirable to proceed with both. I prefer the alignment 
advocated by the Foreign Department. 

The rails, sleepers and bridge girders of the line have been removed. 

496. Sir W. MEYER. — The reason for this last step being, I suppose that 
it would entail too great an expense to guard them ? 

497. Sir M. GROVER. — Partly that, aud partly that it was having a bad 
effect on the tribes and exciting them. Some people put down the 1907-08 
affairs to the construction of the line. 

498. PRESIDENT. — As a matter of fact the Nowshera-Dargai line has 
had a good effect ; it affords the tribesmen facilities for sending in their produce ? 

499. Sir M; GROVER. — Yes, sir; railways always have a good effect. 

500. PRESIDENT. — What is the likelihood of a huge conflagration among 
the tribes on the North-West Frontier? Could they attack us in effectual 
combination ? 


501. Sir M. GROVER. — I should not think they ever would from what 
I know, but this is a matter of opinion. I do not think they would ever 
combine. Take the case of 1897. 


502 . Sir P. LAKE. — Could they not fight us simultaneously,, each in their 
own country ? 

503. Sir M. GROVER. — They did not do so in 1897. 


504. PRESIDENT. — Do you believe in the large figures that have been 
given as to the armament and fighting strength of the tribesmen ? (General 
Staff Memorandum of 1911, Appendix II) ? Whence do they obtain money to 
pay for rifles ? Are not our troops much better armed now than in 1897 ? 

505. Sir M. GROVER.— I think the figures are probably right, sir. The 

tribes get subsidies from us ; they also trade to a certain extent. As regards the 
third part of the question, the answer is in the affirmative. ° 


606. PRESIDENT. — And is it not the case that a large number- of them, 
come into British territory during the winter and take piece work under the 
Public Works Department for which they get very high wages ? 


507. Sir M. GROVER. 

508. Sir W. MEFER.- 
can pay such large prices. 


— Yes, sir. 

—Still, one finds it difficult to understand how they 
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509. Sir M. GROVER. — I canriot say where they get the money from, but 
they form syndicates for trading in rifles. 

510. PRESIDENT. — In winter the ha filets come into Peshawar every day ; 
wood sells for a good price and they collect a great deal of money that way ; it 
costs them nothing except labour ? 

511. Sir M. GROVER. — Yes, sir. 

512. PRESIDENT. — Where are the troops for the special internal security 
moveable brigades based on (a) Delhi, (6) Allahabad cum Dinapore, and (a) 
Mhow cum J hansi, in the General Staff Memorandum of 1911, Appendix I, to 
be drawn from on the emergency arising ? 

513. Sir M. GROVER. — This is a question which the General Staff 
worked out ; the places from which the troops are drawn are held by them to 
depend on the emergency of the moment. 

514. Sir W. MEYER. — So that we may take it that the brigades will not 
necessarily have been trained together before ? 

515. Sir P. DARE. — The reference is to moveable brigades, not columns ? . 

516. Sir W. MEYER. — Y es. 

517. Sir M. GROVER. — I am afraid I cannot say, but they would be 
formed brigades, taken on the emergency arising. 

518. Sir W. MEYER. — The Delhi brigade might consist of troops from, 
say, the 9 th Division ? 

519. Sir M. GROVER. — Yes. 

520. PRESIDENT. — The General Staff state in paragraph 11, on page 5 
and paragraphs 16 and 20 on pages 12 and 14 of their Memorandum of 1911, 
that the defence requirements at Delhi, including the strengthening of the ordin- 
ary garrison there, cannot be proceeded with at present. Is it intended then 
to leave Delhi in its present badly defended state ? Why was the strategic import- 
ance of this centre overlooked in the Kitchener scheme ? 

521. Sir M. GROVER. — The Delhi garrison is now under consideration. 

522. Sir P. LAKE. — The papers before us were written before it was 
decided to make Delhi the Capital ; the garrison is now being considered as a 
separate question entirely. 

The proposal is to provide the following peace garrison for Delhi, hut it 
does not alter the garrison proposed for the area on mobilization : — 

1 British cavalry regiment from Muttra, its place being filled at 
Muttra by an Indian cavalry regiment from Multan - 

1 Indian cavalry regiment, which is already there. 

1 battery. Royal Eield Artillery from Dinapore. 

1 company. Royal Garrison Artillery from Roorkee. 

1 battalion, British infantry. The battalion at present at Subathu will be 

the Delhi internal defence infantry battalion and will al ways 
have four companies there. 

2 battalions, Indian infantry, one of which is already there. 

523. Sir W. MEYER. — Thus it may he summed up that the existing re- 
quirements of Delhi both as a centre for troops in time of peace and as a garrison 
place in time of trouble, have to be modified in consequence of the transfer of 
the Capital ; that these moves which have been explained to us will involve 
considerable expenditure, but you have not considered how and when that ex- 
penditure will be met; it will not necessarily be one of the items of the 
Schedule for next year ? 

524. Sir M. GROVER. — I think it will have to go into the Schedule. 

525. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with the present position at Jhelum 
where there are no British troops ? ' 
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526. Sib. M. GROVER. — No, sir, X am not ; there ought to he British troops 
there ; there is an important railway bridge to be defended on one of our main 
strategic railways at Jhelum. 

527. PRESIDENT. — Assuming that the Eield Army is to he reduced to 
seven or eight divisions, would it not be possible to reduce the number of 
divisional areas correspondingly, and in this way make them more self-contained 
than at present, besides saving the cost of Generals, Staff, etc. ? In particular — 

(a) why should Burma, if reduced in its garrison,- remain a divisional 
command ? 

(5) might not the defects of Peshawar as a self-contained area be 
remedied, in some measure at least, by making it include the 
Kohat Brigade from which it is now proposed that it should 
draw troops, and also the brigades at Batinu, and Dera Ismail 
Khan ? The whole of the troops in the Prontier Province would 
then be in a single divisional command. 

528. Sir M. GROVER. — I should like to go into that in more detail, but 
speaking generally I should say not, because these frontier brigades include 
large administrative areas. 

529. Sir W. METER. — Is Peshawar large ? 

530. Sir M. GROVER.— No. 

531. Sir W. MEYER. — Rawalpindi? 

532. Sir ML GROVER. — It is not particularly small. With regard to 
{a) I think that for the same reason namely, the extent of the administra- 
tive area, you ought to have a divisional General there. 

As regards (&) I think not, because it would probably be impossible to move 
the Kohat Brigade ; I think it likely that there would be just as much disturb- 
ance there as at Peshawar at the same moment. 

533. Sir W. MEYER. — You would not therefore take troops from Kohat ? 

534. Sir M". GROVER. — No. Moreover, I do not agree with the proposals 
for Kohat ; I think its garrison is reduced dangerously low. 

535. PRESIDENT. — Erom an administrative point of view, w ould it be 
convenient to bring in the Bannu and Derajat Brigades ? 

536. Sir M. GROVER. — They are better as they are. 

537. PRESIDENT. — Would the reduction of the Eield Army, if that be 
thought desirable iu the present circumstances, really alter the risks of the 
situation ? 

538 Sir M. GROVER. — I think it would, sir. If it proved necessary to 
withdraw part of the forces which are now allotted to internal defence, the risk 
would be greater. 

639. PRESIDENT.-— If, for purposes of meeting external aggression, it 
became necessary to -withdraw troops from internal defence garrisons, do you 
consider that they should be replaced — the British portion of them — by troops 
from Home? 

540. Sir M. GROVER. — Yes, that is, what I mean. 

541. PRESIDENT. — Would not- the possibility that our present -friendly 
relations with Russia may alter in the future, be adequately met by letting the 
nine divisions and eight cavalry brigades* thought > necessary, as , India’s con- 
tribution in the event 1 of war with that Power, be made up (from a dower peace 
footing) by the larger use of reserves*? . 

542. Sir M. GROVER. — It is a scheme I am rather in favour of, but I 
know there is a great difference of opinion on the subject. 

643. PRESIDENT. — Is the present internal situation better than it was 
five years ago ? 
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544. Sib, M. GROVER. — The feeling generally ? 

545. Sib W. MEYER.— Yes. 

546. Sib M. GROVER. — I should not reduce the present internal defence 
arrangements ; I have always looked upon those of 1903 as weaker than was 
desirable. 

547. Sib W. MEYER. — I think you said that considerable anxiety was felt 
about certain native regiments in connection with the seditious movements 
which were prevalent in 1907 but which are now non-existent ? 

548. Sib M. GROVER. — I cannot remember having said anything about 
native regiments in 1907 ; I think I was asked which class would give most 
anxiety — my answer is, the Sikhs. I do not think there has been much change 
in the situation. 

549. PRESIDENT. — Supposing that we had had war with Russia in 
1907-08, would the internal situation have admitted of sending up a Eield 
Army of nine divisions and eight cavalry brigades ? 

550. Sib M. GROVER. — I think we should have much more hesitation 
in sending them up now than we would have had then. 

551. PRESIDENT. — Have any steps been taken to obtain a decision as 
to the location and functions of the tribal militia in the event of serious 
trouble with their co-tribesmen ? 

552. Sib M. GROVER. — No further steps have been taken. 

553. PRESIDENT. — I understand that by employing a certain number 
of them, they are bound to fight against their own people ? 

654. Sib M. GROVER. — Very much so ; but I think the situation would 
be considerably changed if you had the mass of the tribes against you. 

555. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the military authorities should 
have a larger say in the location and numbers of these forces in normal times ? 

656. Sib M. GROVER.— No, sir. 

557. PRESIDENT.— Would it not be better, if the establishment of eight 
Carnatic regiments is below what is considered the minimum standard of effi- 
ciency for general service, to raise them to this standard rather than to con- 
vert them into six stronger battalions ? 

558. Sib M. GROVER. — Two questions are involved in this ; one, the 
question of expense, and the other, what the future peaee strength of infantry 
battalions is to be. If you are going to lower the general peace strength, 
this particular question will not arise. 

559. Sib W. MEYER. — There is another point. You said that— a unit 
ought not to be disbanded without consideration. The General Staff proposed 
to convert these eight battalions into six, would it not be better to retain the 
eight and keep them at an efficient strength ? 

560. Sib M. GROVER.— I am an advocate of all units . being given a 
uniform strength. I would prefer to see the eight Carnatic battalions converted 
into six battalions with a higher establishment. 

561. PRESIDENT. — Have the Madrassis been fairly judged in regard to 
their alleged lack of fighting characteristics (paragraph 121, General Staff 
Appreciation of 1912) ? Would it be feasible, by discriminatory recruitment, 
to get more men from among them ? 

662. Sib M. GROVER. — It is a question that has been gone into very 
much by the recruiting staff at various times. There are good and bad 
Madrassis. There is a great difference of opinion about the value of recruits. 
The Madras sappers and miners have always done very well on service. 

, 563. P RESIDENT.— Do the officers in these Carnatic regiments beoome 
Jess efficient than other officers ? 
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564. Sir M. GROVER— I think so. 

565 PRESIDENT. — Under present conditions, do Madras battalions cost 
materially more than others in such matters as rice compensation ? 

566. Sib M. GROVER.— Yes, they do, when serving out of. their own 
country. You cannot alter that. In Multan they were very expensive indeed. 

567. Sib W. MEYER.— Have not conditions altered of late years ? 

568. Sib M. GROVER.— No. 

569. PRESIDENT.— So far as I know, it all hinges on some agreement 
made by the Madras Government which you cannot go back on ? 

570. Sib. M. GROVER.— Yes, they are more expensive when stationed 
outside their own country. 

571. PRESIDENT.— Have they the right of taking their wives and 
families about with them at Government expense ? 

572. Sib M. GROVER.— Yes, I think so. 

573. PRESIDENT.— Has the recruitment of Sikhs been overdone, and 
are the present conditions in the Punjab not likely to affect it ? 

574. Sib M. GROVER.— Yes, Sikhs are, I think, over-recruited. 

575. PRESIDENT.— The industrial conditions in the Punjab have greatly 
affected recruiting ; the men earn more money by remaining on the land ? 

576. Sir M. GROVER.— Yes. 

577. PRESIDENT.— Could not some of the class Sikh regiments raised of 
recent years be modified by bringing in class companies of, say, Rajputs from 
Oudh? 

578. Sib M. GROVER.— Yes, sir; I should think they might, but I would 
suggest that the question be further considered with the Adjutant- General. 

579. PRESIDENT.— Has the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana, 
been referred to in regard to the reduction of the Deoli and Erinpura squadrons 
recommended by the General Staff ? 

580. Sib M. GROVER. — Yes ; he asks for additional cavalry to take 
their place. The Eoreign Department, however, decided that it would be 
unnecessary to replace them. 

581. PRESIDENT.— It is understood that the proposal for the re-organiza- 
tion of existing artillery ammunition columns (referred to in paragraph 22 of the 
General Staff, Memorandum of 1911) has been submitted to the Secretary of 
State ; the saving eventually worked out (statement in connection with the Lake 
Committee report) being put at nearly 12 lakhs per annum. How does the 
matter now stand ? 

582. Sib M. GROVER. — The case was referred to the Secretary of State 
in onr Despatch No. 90 of the SOth May 1912.* 

683. PRESIDENT.— With reference to the remarks in Appendix XI of 
the General Staff Memorandum of 1911, regarding larger reserves and a smaller 
peace footing :— 

(i) What is the military danger of having a larger number of unarmed 
reservists in the general peace population ? 

(ii) Is it necessary to put the peace footing of infantry battalions at so 
high a strength as 832 ? 

(Hi) Is not the slow progress in regard to the present sanctioned reserve 
due to the low pay given (Rs. 2 a month) ? 
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(*c) Is not the reserve now obtained about 35,700 for all arms against a 
sanctioned strength of 50,000 ? 

(®) Could we work down to a peace strength of, say, 712 per infantry 
battalion which was in force before 1882, which should give an 
effective strength (without reserves) on mobilization of about 600 ? 
Then have a first class reserve (the younger men) of 200 per 
battalion at Rs. 4 per month, and two months’ training every 
other year, and a second class reserve of 300, at Rs. 2 a month 
and one month’s training biennially ? 

(®i) Do not the present reserve strengths of infantry battalions vary 
enormously in practice, from 50 men up to 350 in some oases ? 

584 . Sib. M. GROVER. — As to (i) I have never seen what the danger 
would he myself. 

585. Sib. P. LAKE. — About two years ago there was a garrison of about a 
hundred and fifty Sikhs in the Eerozepore fort. There were also other Sikh forces 
in the neighbourhood, and if these elements combined with reservists, men on 
furlough, etc., would there not be some danger ? They might seize the arsenal 
by a coup de main ? Of course, I acknowledge that it is a danger which might 
be provided for. 

686. Sib M. GROVER. — With regard to (ii), X think the establishment 
might be reduced a little, say to 800. 

587. Sib P. LAKE. — Have you worked out the training strength 
necessary ? 

588. Sib M. GROVER. — I have seen what was written by the General 
Staff on the subject. I would not alter the establishment of cavalry regiments. 

589. PRESIDENT. — Are you aware that at Home all the infantry 
battalions have a comparatively low training strength ? The peace establishment 
at home is 780 or 800, hut this runs down owing to drafts, etc. On this 
account we have given them the option of training by double-companies. The 
training strength during the periods of brigade and divisional training is 
generally about 500. 

590. Sib M. GROVER. — My suggestion of an 800 establishment is subject 
to modification. I would prefer the detailed strengths to be put down by the' 
Adjutant-General’s Branch. 

As regards (»*»), not in connection with the infantry ; the infantry has 
been worked up to the amount sanctioned by Government every year. 

As to (io), the sanctioned strength for 1913 is 34,624 infantry. Two years 
ago matters were brought to a stand-still because the money for aj^ increase 
in the reserve was cut out of the Schedule. On the 1st May this year we 
were about 700 below strength. 

With reference to (v), I am in favour of the principle of a scheme on these 
lines. I should like to defer giving an opinion on the proposal. 

And as regards (vi), yes, the difference is dote partly to administrative 
reasons, and partly to some reserves having been started later than others. 

591. PRESIDENT.— Under such a scheme as above suggested would it 
not be feasible in the case of a small expedition to send battalions into the field 
at 600 without calling up reserves (reinforcements being given from , linked 
battalions if necessary) ; while in. the event of a serious call, the 1st class reserve 
could he at once called up and the 2nd .class later if necessary ? 

592. Sib M. GROVER.— I should like to call out the first class reserves 
even for small expeditions. In the case of sudden trouble in the Khyber, 
such as occurred in 1897, regiments at hand would have to be sent as they stood. 

693. Sib W. MEYER. — You might have your frontier battalions at a higher 
peace establishment than the rest. Would it he inconvenient when the battalions 
came to be shifted elsewhere in case of reliefs P 
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594. PRESIDENT. — It would be easy to discontinue the transfer of men 
from these units to the reserve for the necessary period, and simultaneously 
to increase their establishment ? 

695. Sib. W. MEYER. — Suppose you have a normal peace strength, of 712 
and increase it to 912 on the frontier — when the time comes to move a unit away 
from the frontier what method would you suggest for reducing the strength 
to the normal peace establishment ? 

596. Sra M. GROVER. — You might let the men go either as volunteers 
or as drafts to other battalions. 

597. PRESIDENT. — Would there be difficulties in regard to such a 
scheme in the case of Gurkha and Pathan battalions ? 

598. Sib, M. GROVER. — Yes, I think there would, sir. We might have 
to treat Pathans specially. 

599. Sib. W. MEYER. — Would you anticipate Pathan reservists coming 
back to fight for us in the case of trouble with their tribes ? 

600 . Sib M. GROVER. — I think there might be a difficulty. The Adjutant- 
General is the only person who could speak definitely on the point. 

601. PRESIDENT. — Would the fact that we are at present said to be 
debarred from having a larger reserve than 100 per battalion of Gurkhas of 
912 peace strength, preclude our having a reserve of 300 for one of 712 peace 
strength ? 

602. Sib M. GROVER. — There would probably be difficulty with the 
Nepal Darbar. 1 think in a Gurkha battalion we should have to maintain a 
larger peace strength. 

603. PRESIDENT. — With ref erence to the remark about the five colonial 
battalions in paragraph 8 of the General Staff Memorandum of the 14th July 
1911, Appendix II, could they not be brought up to the strength required for 
sending them abroad by drawing on linked battalions or by special recruitment 
commenced in due time ? Would not men volunteer readily for these for the 
sake of the extra pay in colonial service ? 

604. Sib M. GROVER. — I think they could he, hut they can be treated in 
the same way as frontier regiments ; all these cases are perfectly feasible. 

605. PRESIDENT.— Will not the fact that battalions are often quartered 
far from their recruiting areas cause difficulties in regard to the joining of 
reservists even in present circumstances ? If so, what remedy would you 
suggest ? 

606. Sib M. GROVER. — The present system is being revised. A copy of 
the orders will he sent to this Committee shortly, 

607. PRESIDENT.— Is it feasible to reduce the peace strength of Indian 
cavalry regiments, now generally 625, and have a larger reserve ? - 

608. Sib, M. GROVER. — I am rather against that, sir. The objections 
are, a reserve of horses would have to be maintained, and cavalrymen who are 
not constantly exercised become inefficient more quickly than infantrymen. 

609. PRESIDENT. — Under the reserve system, what would become of 
the cavalrymen’s horses ? The question presents many difficulties ; the system 
has been suggested several times, and I have always been against it myself. 
What would they (the reservists) do with their horses ? 

610. Sib, M. GROVER. — I think they would leave their horses with their 
regiments. - 

611. PRESIDENT. — Could the 19 service companies of sappers and 
miners have their peace strength reduced from 151 sappers to 121, with a 1st 

class reserve of 30 and a 2nd class reserve of 45 ? 

612 . Sib. M. GROVER.— I should he against that. 
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013. PRESIDENT. — Is it possible to reduce the peace strength of native 
artillery units ? 

614. Sib, M. GROVER. — No, sir. 

616. PRESIDENT. — Besides the reserves, is there not sanction, when a 
battalion takes the field, for raising 256 additional men for the 20 Gurkha and 
69 other battalions, and 128 per battalion for the remaining 49 battalions ? 
Do you anticipate that there would be a dearth of recruits in the event of war ? 

616. Sir M. GROVER. — Yes. With regard to the second part of the 
question, I think up to the present there has been a falling off in recruiting 
during war. I think the idea of letting reservists act as recruiting agents is a 
practical scheme, which might have good results. 

617- Sir W. MEYER. — In England, in the first stages of a war people 
come forward in considerable numbers. Does not that feeling exist in India to 
any extent? 

618. Sir M. GROVER. — The conditions are very different in India. It is 
not their country to begin with. Recruiting is always up to the limit even 
under ordinary peace conditions. In a great many cases the question of obtain- 
ing 266 recruits on mobilization has appeared to me to present great difficulties 
for a long time. 

619. PRESIDENT. — In the middle of the Afghan War recruiting fell off 
very much. 

620. Sir P. DARE. — That will always happen when you have a campaign 
a great distance from home with hard work. 

621. Sir R. SCADDON. — In 1897 and 1898 we were rather short of men. 
The fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts rather discouraged their boys from 
joining, but at the time of the China affair, there was no difficulty. -All India 
has extraordinary ideas about Afghanistan, whilst everybody knows money is to 
he made in China. We should have no trouble in getting troops if we were 
going east. We shall always have trouble in going west, even for a Russian 
war. Ordinary field service does not stop recruiting. Erom 1900 to 1905 my 
regiment was campaigning almost incessantly. It was the first up on the 
Waziristan business. Eor five or six years we had rather disagreeable country 
to live in but the regiment was over strength the whole time, and we had not 
the slightest difficulty in getting recruits. 

622. Sir W. MEYER. — Have not the conditions of field service been 
somewhat improved since the days of the Afghan War ? 

623. PRESIDENT. — No, they have been made more severe. Now that 

the Government has abolished batta, I do not think the conditions are so 
favourable. " ' 

624. Sir R. SCALDON. — The conditions of service are harder — much 
harder. 

625. PRESIDENT.— According to Appendix 10 of the General Staff 
Memorandum of 1911, Dord Kitchener’s scheme ultimately provided for twelve 
British officers for each native cavalry regiment and infantry battalion taking 
the field, and ten for each internal defence unit and, allowing for other require- 
ments, this apparently necessitated a peace strength of fourteen officers per unit. 
Do you agree with the Memorandum that this allowance was too high and calcu- 
lated to stifle the responsibilities of the Indian officers ? If so, do you accept 
the proposals of the General Staff which allow ten officers per unit in the Eield 
Army, and ten for some and seven for others of the remaining units, with provision 
for depots of units on field service, leading up in all (after providing an allow- 
ance of 7 per cent, for sick and an addition for first casualties) to a peace com- 
plement of twelve officers for most units and a total reduction of 3 jl 2 officers ? 
Or would you go further in the way of reduction ? 

626. Sir M. GROVER. — I think that an establishment of fourteen officers 
is excessive, and that one of twelve is right. I would not go further in reduc- 
tion. I am rather doubtful if I would go so far with cavalry ; for infantry. 
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twelve officers would be enough. Either the British officers have not enough 
responsibility, or they have excessive responsibility. Native officers do a great 
deal of patrol work, etc., but British officers are desirable. 

627. Sib, W. MEYER. — In the old days you sometimes got along with four 
officers ? 

628. PRESIDENT. — You must consider war, and the great difficulty you 
have in getting a reserve. 

629. Sib, B. SO ADDON. — There are very few native officers capable of 
putting a company through company training. 

630. PRESIDENT. — In this connection do you think that the quarter- 
master and transport officer allowed in the General Staff war complement of 
ten are both required ? Could not one man discharge the duties with the aid of 
an Indian officer ? Is the lower complement of seven officers proposed for some 
peace units obtained by omitting from the statement of the General Staff 
Memorandum of 1911, page 80, the officers for machine gun, signalling and 
transport ? 

631. Sir M. GROVER. — In my opinion ypu want both on service. 

632. PRESIDENT. — >The above scheme pre-supposes a reserve of 900 
officers to be utilized in the event of serious war. Do you consider this amount 
necessary ? The General Staff Memorandum states that it would give nearly 
600 more officers for war than we now have ? 


633. Sir M. GROVER. — I am not prepared to dispute the necessity for 
this; it is being worked out by the General Staff in detail. 

634. PRESIDENT. — As regards raising a reserve of officers : — 

(<*) "What were the proposals of General Barrow’s Committee ? Have 
there been subsequent committees on the subject ? 

(6) Do you concur in tbe alternative scheme in Appendix X of the 
General Staff Memorandum of 1911 which proposes to get 200 
officers by inducing certain men to retire earlier by the grant 
of a reserve allowance plus proportionate pension, and to obtain 
the balance from planters and other Europeans in civil employ 
who would receive a retaining fee of Rs. 100 a month ? 

(c) If not, what scheme would you propose ? 

635. Sib M. GROVER. — (a) General Barrow’s Committee propose 
offering: — 

(£) Captains of any seniority ‘extended furlough* on £250 per annum, 

* conditionally on their entering a Special Reserve of Officers for 
the Indian army, and serving in it until promoted to major when 
they would be retired on a special pension of £175 per annum ; 

(e«) Majors of any seniority * extended furlough ’ on £400 per annum, 
conditionally on their entering the Special Reserve of Officers for 
the Indian army and serving "in it until promoted lieutenant- 
colonels when they would be retired on a special pension of 
£400 per annum ; 

There has been one subsequent committee on the subject. 

636. Sib W. MEYER. — Were General Barrow’s proposals considered and 
declared impracticable ? 

, , .f 37 * Sir M. GROVER.—No, but it was thought they required further 
detailed consideration, especially m regard to the formation of an Imperial 
Reserve. r 


., 333 * MEYER.— Supposing a war was going on with Germany, is 

it not likely that the Home Government would seize them all ? ^ 

639. Sib M. GROVER. — As a set-off against this, the Home Government’s 
reserve would be available for India in the case of hostilities there. 

wn J 4a ^ R ^?? NT - . The ?® cers at Home who had never been in Tndia 
would not be fitted for service with native troops ? 
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641. Sir M. GROVER. — That obstacle has always come to the front. 

642. PRESIDENT.— It would be necessary to enlist the sympathies of the 
War Office on your side to a certain extent, otherwise they will not train these 
officers in peace time. 

643. Sin M. GROVER. — (5) I never thought we should get very far with 
that scheme. There are very few planters ; we have never thought very much 
of the source of supply in India. I think that the recommendations of the 
Johnson Committee will probably go to the authorities at Home. 

644. Sir P. LAKE.— It has been suggested that a large proportion of the 
Indian -army officers might be sent on leave. 

645. Sir M. GROVER. — I have always been against that idea. 

With regard to (e). I would propose giving officers reserve pay and then 
letting them retire. 

646. PRESIDENT. — Would it be feasible to provide for special war 
requirements by employing as officers with Indian troops, British non-com- 
missioned officers acquainted with native ways and languages ? If so, how 
would you obtain these and on what special duties would you employ them ? 

647. Sir M. GROVER. — -I should be against it entirely. 

648. PRESIDENT. — You consider that the native troops like to be com- 
manded by a sahib ? 

649. Sir W. MEYER. — Have you not gentlemen — or quasi- gentlemen — 
as non-commissioned officers ? 

660. Sir M. GROVER. — I should not agree to it as a general scheme. 

651. Sir W. MEYER. — It would seem a handy source of supply, would 
it not ? You have men in India acquainted with the language and with a 
knowledge of troops. Your counter-objection is that the sepoy would not like 
it ? 

652. Sir M. GROVER. — In case of necessity we would get them from 
non-mohilized British regiments. 

653. Sir W. MEYER. — Are there not a certain number employed 
departmentally P 

654. Sir M. GROVER. — I do not think they would be any good. Speak- 
ing generally, I would be against the scheme. 

655. Sir W. MEYER. — Does not your objection apply to the planter ? 

656. Sir M. GROVER. — No, the planters are very good soldiers up to a 
ceitain point. 

657. PRESIDENT. — It is conceivable that in a great emergency you 
might give commissions to deserving non-commissioned officers in British 
battalions in India thereby setting free subalterns for this work ; hut rather 
than take British non-commissioned officers for native troops, I would take 
•subalterns from British regiments for the native army. The Budget Commit- 
tee of 1911 proposed (Table B (4) of their report) to curtail recruitment 
of officers in 1912-13 ; hut it appears that the Secretary of State declined 
to do this pending further consideration. Will you please produce his despatch 
and say how the matter now stands ? 

658. Sir M. GROVER.— The Secretary of State was addressed by telegram 

and replied by telegram on the 9th November 1921 “ The reduction of officers 

seems impossible as constituting a breach of faith with cadets at Sandhurst and 
armv students at universities. ” 

V 

659. Sir W. MEYER. — The breach of faith would only apply to cadets 
in Sandhurst now ; you can give a three years’ notice and avoid it. 

660 PRESIDENT. — Do you concur in the proposals for a special reserve 
-of supply and transport officers contained in paragraph 11 of Appendix X of 
the General Staff Memorandum of 1911, which involve extra cost ? 
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661. Sir W. MEYER. — There was another proposal for reducing the 
number of supply and transport officers. Is it necessary to push this scheme 
at all in order to provide a special reserve for the Supply and Transport Corps ? 

662. Sir M. GROVER.— The Quartermaster-General is considering it. 

668. Sir W. MEYER.— -If you. get a satisfactory reserve system for the 
army generally, would it be necessary to have any special reserve for the 
Supply and Transport Corps ? 

664. SirM. GROVER. — No, I think not — not a separate list. 

666. PRESIDENT. — Might not such services as Supply and Transport, 
Ordnance and Army Clothing be made largely civil in character ? 

Apart from this, is it necessary to have a special contract officer for each 
division ; . might not his work be partly given to other local supply and 
transport officers, and partly concentrated at Army Headquarters in regard 
to such contracts as tea, meat, bedding, etc. ? 

666. Sir M. GROVER. — The question might be referred to the Quarter- 
master-General ; I could not answer it straight off. 

667. Sir W . MEYER.— As a military officer of experience, do you think 
it necessary that these people who do work which is largely civil in character 
should necessarily be officers in the army ? 

668. Sir M. GROVER. — I should think a good deal might be done by 
civil officers. 

669. Sir W. MEYER. — I am not sure that you want a military Director 
of Army Clothing. 

670. Sir M. GROVER. — I think a civil officer might be in charge of it. 

671. PRESIDENT. — May I remark that these appointments give a certain 
relief in employing officers of higher rank in the Indian army ? 

672. Sir W. MEYER. — I suggest that civilians might he more efficient 
in that they would remain in the department all their lives, whereas the army 
officer goes there simply to be re-absorbed into his unit. 

673. Sir P. LAKE. — The system was tried at Home but was found to be 
unsatisfactory in the case of the Ordnance factories. 

674. Sir W. MEYER. — It was held for years that only army officers 
could do the work of the military accounts branch, but civilians are now 
successfully employed. 

675. Sir P. LAKE. — The question is, are they cheaper and more efficient ? 

676. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider the present system of recruiting 
officers for the Indian army with reference simply to the estimated require- 
ments of each year, satisfactory ? Does it not tend to congestion of promotion 
such as that referred to in paragraph 24 of your note of 7th August 1911 ? 
Would it not be better to regulate recruitment by average requirements 
calculated on an actuarial basis, as is done in the Indian Civil Service for 
instance ? 

677. Sir M. GROVER. — The present system more or less provides for 
the annual wastage. At present we get about seventy cadets from Sandhurst 
and twelve from the universities every year. 

678. PRESIDENT. — Yon wanted a great many more in Lord Kitchener’s 
time when the proportion of British officers in Indian units was being increased? 

679. Sir M. GROVER.— Yes, sir. 

680. PRESIDENT— When you increased the number of officers in the 

Indian army did you make an actuarial calculation and find out how manv of 
these officers could succeed to higher appointments ? ^ 
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681- Sib, M. GROYER. — No. X asrree that there ought to he an actuarial 
branch in Army Headquarters to consider such things. 

682. Sib, W. METER. — It is done in the Indian Civil Service. . 

683. Sir M. GROVER. — My answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative ; to the second and final part in the affirmative. 

684. PRESIDENT. — What advantage is there in the present system by 
■which officers ordinarilv attain promotion up to the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
automatically by the efflux of time. The Indian Government, for instance, 
does not entertain more men as Commissioners and Collectors than it requires 
for the charge of districts or divisions. Why should it be otherwise in the case 
of the army ? 

685. Sir M. GROVER. — I think this is a very big question. We want to 
fix limits of usefulness for senior officers. We have a proposal in connection 
with this recommendation for the promotion of officers, by which it will he 
decided whether an officer will be employed or not, when he reaches a certain 
grade. 

686. PRESIDENT. — Their promotion is automatic, is it not ? 

687. Sir M. GROVER. — There are two elements — one of luck and one of 
time. X agree that it is very inequitable. It would not always be desirable to 
let an officer serve for his full pension. I am in favour of granting pensions in 
proportion to value received. A second in command can now be told that 
he will never be promoted to lieutenant-colonel. In that case he is compul- 
sorily retired, and given promotion by virtue of having reached twenty-six years’ 
service. Twenty-six years’ service is the pension stage irrespective of rank. 

688. PRESIDENT. — Is it the case that latterly a number of Command- 

ing Officers have been extended in the tenure of their commands thus aggravat- 
ing the congestion ? * 

689. Sir M. GROVER.— Tes. 

690. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the tenure of command in an 
Indian regiment should he made four instead of fi.ve years ? 

691. Sir M. GROVER. — It is one of the recommendations we are sending 
VP- 

692. PRESIDENT. — What is being done in regard to the re-organization of 
mule transport corps now estimated (item 3, Table A. of the Report of the 
Budget Committee of 1911) to produce an annual saving of 2 - 19 lakhs ? 

698. Sir M. GROVER. — The question is still under the consideration of 
the Quartermaster-General. 

694. PRESIDENT. — Similarly as regards the proposal to reduce the trans- 
port registration staff from 22 to 12 British officers, now estimated— fca save 
1*9 lakhs per annum (ibid item 4), what practical results have been obtained 
by the registration of transport animals ? 

695. Sir M. GROVER. — The numbers of registered animals are as 
follows : — 

Mules and ponies ... ... ... ... 14-, 978 

C&dip Is ... . . . ... ... ... 4,7,68^ 

Bullocks ... ... ... ... ... 61,960 

696. PRESIDENT. — I think that in 1897 and 1898 owners hid away their 
good animals ? 

697. Sir M. GROVER. — We have an Actor a Bill which prevents owners 
from hiding their animals when they are wanted. With regard to the first 
part of the question I think recruiting for these particular appointments has 
been suspended. 

698. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the following further measures 

of economy suggested by the 1911 Budget Committee are desirable and 
feasible : — ... 

(i) Reduction of three companies of Royal Garrison Artillery now garri- 
soning inland defences, and the addition of gunners and drivers to 
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Horse and Field Artillery units (item 5, Table A.)? How is tbe 
estimated annual saving of 1'20 lakhs arrived at ? 

(ii) Curtailment of the sanctioned reserve of artillery horses from 2,500 
to 500, which would save 8 16 lakhs annual expenditure that 
would otherwise he necessary in the future (item 16, Table A). 

Is it expedient to reduce the reserve so much ? At what does 
it now stand ? 

699. Sir M. GROVER. — («-) The reduction was held over till the result of 
this Committee should be known. We should have to refer Home about it in 
any ease, I think the reduction is feasible. 

As regards (ii), the reserve now stands at 500 horses ; I should like to 
refer the question to the Quartermaster-General and Chief of the General Staff. 
I am not prepared to answer off-hand. 

700. PRESIDENT. — What is being done to give effect to the following 
recommendations in Table A. of the 1911 Budget Committee Report 

(i) Substitution of pensioners for effective soldiers in the Barrack 
Department at an estimated annual saving of 2 lakhs. (Item 7.) 

(ii) Replacement of British by Indian officers as assistant cantonment 
magistrates at an annual saving of Rs. 46,000. (Item. 12.) 

(Hi) Is anything gained by the present system of placing cantonment 
magistrates under the Army Department ? 

701. Sin M. G HOVER. — (i) The views of the General Officers Commanding 
divisions are being received and considered ; I do not think anything is likely to 
come of it. 

(ii) Three Indian officers have been appointed to the department and 
the question of appointing more is under consideration. 

As to yes sir, they assist generally in the administration of the can- 

tonment. The whole control is under the local Governments. 

702. Sib, W. MEYER. — What would happen in the case of an inefficient 
cantonment magistrate ? 

703. Sib, M. GROVER. — The question of his retention in the department 
would be considered. 

704. PRESIDENT. — Has not a committee presided over by Surgeon 
General Sloggett pointed out great extravagancies in the hitherto accepted 
equipment and organization of field hospitals, etc ? How far have its recom- 
mendations been accepted ? In any case will their effect not he an avoidance 
of future rather than a curtailment of existing expenditure ? 

705. Sib, M. GROVER. — The report has just been received. The chief 
thing will be the avoidance of future expenditure rather than the curtailment 
of present expenditure. 

706. PRESIDENT. — Having regard to the report of this Committee and 
other relevant circumstances, do you consider that the peace and war require- 
ments for the Army Medical Service given in Table C on page 19 of the General 
Staff Memorandum of 1911 require modification ? See also in this connection 
the note on proposal 19 in Statement E attached to your note of the 7th August 
1911. Similarly, as regards supply and transport requirements in Table B on 
page 19 of the General Staff Memorandum above referred to, with reference 
to present schemes of reorganization ? 

707. Sib. M. GROVER. — I have not had any time to make a comparison. 

708. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the rifle factory at Ishapnr has 
justified its existence financially ? Can it possibly make India self-supporting 
in the matter of rifles ? Would it not be better to drop rifle manufacture in 
this country ? 
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701. Sir M. GROVER. — No, sir. We have made a sort of summaidzed 
statement of the history of the factory. It amply suffices for supplying re- 
placements — the average wear and tear every year. It is expected to turn out 
about 25,000 rifles annually to replace loss and damage. . The native operatives 
are only taught sections of the business, thus minimizing the danger which 
might arise if a native were able to make a whole rifle. 

710. PRESIDENT. — Are there any other matters in regard to which you 
can suggest curtailment of local outlay and production in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment? Has the gun carriage factory at Jubbulpore been a success? Could 
the saddlery factory at Cawnpore be banded over to civil agency ? 

711. Sir M. GROVER. — I would not suggest curtailment of outlay. 

712. Sir R. SCALLON. — I think it is not possible in Government factories 
to utilize scraps of material as is done in civil factories. 

713. Sir M. GROVER. — Other departments of the State cannot afford to 
obtain their requirements from the factories at Ishapur and Jubbulpore 
because of the prices they are debited with for them. 

714. Sir W. MEYER.— -I suggest that it might he profitable to hand over 
our contracts for leather goods to Cooper, Allen & Co. 

715. Sir M. GROVER. — I think the gun carriage factory at Jubbulpore 
has "been a success — we might get more out of it however. I do not think the 
British soldier is prejudiced against a rifle made at Ishapur. 

I do not think the saddlery factory at Cawnpore could be handed over to 
a civil agency. 

716. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied that the present policy of supplying 
dairy produce and fodder departmentally by dairy and grass farms is economical ? 
Similarly in regard to departmental horse-breeding and rearing ? 

717. Sir M. GROVER. — Yes, sir. 

718. PRESIDENT. — Is it possible to raise a battalion or more of Eura- 
sians? Might not their lesser efficiency as compared with that of British 
soldiers be made np for by the possibilities of training a reserve ? Could 
Eurasians be employed in inland defence artillery ? 

719. Sir M. GROVER. — The question is now under the consideration of 
a special Committee of civil and military officers. The President is General 
Aylmer. 

720. PRESIDENT. — What action has been taken in regard to the changes 
and economies in the Marine Department suggested by Admiral Slade's Com- 
mittee ? 

721. Sir M. GROVER. — The Committee suggested the sale of three large 
transports, and the transfer of the dockyards to private firms. The Military 
Einance Branch have disputed the correctness of the manner in which the 
Committee made their calculations. 

722. PRESIDENT. — Do you concur in the suggestion made in regard to 
Teliefs in Appendix XIV of the General Staff Memorandum of 1911 ? Have 
you any further suggestions to make in the direction of economy ? 

738. Sir M. GROVER. — I think the whole question requires more con- 
sideration. 

724. PRESIDENT. — How, generally speaking, has the large curtailment 
of the Relief Grant for 1912-13 (1911 Budget Committee Table B, item* 7) 
been effected ? 

725. Sir M. GROVER. — By postponing many of tbe reliefs that were due. 
It has caused dissatisfaction I think. 

726. PRESIDENT. — How far would a reduction of the Eield Army enable 
a permanent reduction to be made in the expenditure on Ordnance stores ? 

727. Sir M. GROVER. — I would suggest that this question might be 
referred to the Director-General of Ordnance. 
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728. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion in regard to Table C, item 
2 of the 1911 Budget Committee Report, regarding the employment of officers 
taken from the ranks as commandants of transport units f 

729. SieM. GROVER. — I think the suggestion feasible, subject to further 
consideration. 

730. PRESIDENT. — With reference to item 5, Statement D of your note of 
the 7th August 1911, what changes, if any, hare been made in the military 
expenditure on railway charges with reference to the discussion at the Railway 
Conference of 1911 ? 

731. Sib M. GROVER. — No changes have been made. It is a question 
as to what rates should be charged for military traffic. 

782. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied that the present system of fixing 
compensation for dearness of food and forage in the Indian army is thoroughly 
satisfactory and economical ? Was it so, say, six years ago ? 

733. Sib M. GROVER. — I think it is as good as can be obtained. The 
question of revising it has been brought up several times, but for reasons 
generally political, it has been decided not to touch it. 

734. Sib W. METER. — Was it satisfactory six years ago ? 

735. Sib M. GROVER. — I think it was. It is as satisfactory a system 
as we can get. 

736. Sib W. METER. — Lord Kitchener in 1906 did not consider it satis- 
factory 9 

737. Sib M. GROVER. — It is not an ideal system at all. His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief has decided not to re-open the question. 

738. PRESIDENT. — With reference to item 5, Statement E, attached to 
your note of 7th August 1911, why was the proposal to substitute civil for 
military subordinates in the Military Works Services, dropped ? 

739. Sib M. GROVER. — After consideration it was decided that civil 
subordinates were not desirable for this work. 

740. PRESIDENT. — With reference to item 25 ibid, can anything be 
done in the direction of reducing the expenditure on free rations in Baluchistan ? 
What are the local regiments referred to ? 

741. Sib M. GROVER. — The question has been fully considered very 
recently with the result that it has been decided that it would be inexpedient to 
do anything in this connection. The Hazara Pioneers is one of the regiments 
referred to. 

742. Sib R. SC ALLON. — And the 124th and 126th Baluchistan Infantry. 

743. Sib W. METER. — Why was it inadvisable to press the matter 
further ? 

744. Sib M. GROVER. — The question has been fully considered very 
recently. 

745. Sib W. METER. — Could you not buy up the rights of local regi- 
ments in this respect ? 

746. Sib M. GROVER. — It would have the effect of breaking up the 
regiments. 

747. PRESIDENT. — How far has the Kitchener scheme of giving con- 

siderable financial and administrative powers to Divisional Generals been 
worked up to in practice ? Do they, as a matter of fact, refer matters to Army 
Headquarters which they could deal with themselves ? “ J 

748. Sib M. GROVER. — The following statement shows the financial 
powers vested in Lieutenant-Generals of Commands prior to their abolition on 
the 1st June 1907 as compared with the powers now vested in General Officers 
Commanding Divisions : — 

As regards the second part of the question, I think not. 
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719. PRESIDENT.— Has the system of mating the deputy controller of 
military accounts attached to each division, a general financial adviser to the 
General Officer Commanding been carried into effect ? If not, what measures 
of practical reform would you suggest ? 

750. Sib M. GROVER. — Each, divisional Commander has a Deputy 
Controller. I would suggest Mr. Brunyate, Secretary in the Military Finance 
Branch, as a suitable source for an answer to this question. 

751. PRESI DENT.— Are the Lieutenant-Generals Commanding the 
Northern and Southern Armies utilized in any way for administrative work ? 

752. Sib M. GROVER. — No, sir. 

753. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied of the necessity for the considerable 
increase in the number of officers employed at Army Headquarters which has 
taken place of recent years ? Do you think that their number could be 
reduced by measures of administrative decentralization or otherwise? 

754. Sib M. GROVER. — I am sure I . could not say. I do not know 
what they are employed on. The details of their work do not come to me at 
all. I agree that the cry now is to centralize at Army Headquarters. 

755. Sir W. MEYER. — Does a divisional General get a budget of his 
own ? 

756. Sib M. GROVER. — Yes in regard to certain grants, and he transfers 
funds from one minor head to another within the same grant. 

767. PRESIDENT. — Can you suggest any measures of further administra- 
tive de centralization which would reduce clerical establishments ? 

758. Sib M. GROVER. — No, I do not think so, 

759. PRESIDENT.— tTncter the .present system, how is the amount to be 
provided for special (Schedule) military expenditure in each year arrived at, 
and, this amount -having been fixed, how are the relative merits of schemes to 
he financed therefrom, determined ? 

760. Sib M. GROVER. — The approximate limit of next year’s military 
expenditure as a whole is fixed ; this gives a rough figure for the Schedule. 
The allocation of this amount is decided by the Advisory Council. 

761. Sib W. MEYER. — Suppose : the Finance Department say 
£19,000,000 and the Commander-in-Ghief says be must have £20,000,000, 
what happens- ? 

762. Sin M.' GROVER. — We always have an additional list of Schedule 
measures to he provided for if possible, should funds lapse elsewhere. 

763. Sib W.-MEYER. — We ight - take it that 'the present system 'works 
smoothly ? 

764. Sib M. GROVER. — It might work better if .we .could have a more 
constant grant each year for- special measures outside the ordinary budget so as 
to enable us to work on a programme. 

765. Sib W. MEYER. — Would that not be liable f to revision ? The 
Finance Department might say “ give' up part of your fixed grant this year ” ? 

766. Sir M. GROVER. — AL present we are rather debarred from carrying 
out a fixed programme. 

767. Sib W. ME YE R.— *1 Once- proposed to treat the army tas the Gov- 
ernment of India treats theiocdl Governments. 

768. Sir M. GROVER. — I think a special measure of that nature iwould 
he very difficult. 

769. PRESIDENT. — Do you. accept as-necessary the full statement ■■ of the 
“Important Ueeds of the Army on which expenditure will have to fbe incurred 
in the near future ” given in Appendix XVII (paragraph 217) of) the General 
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Staff Memorandum, of 2911 ? What about items 13 ard 14 for iostance ? If not, 
which measures would you select and in what order P What is the scope of the 
suggested expenditure on artillery re-armament ? Does not this item figure 
(up to a cost of 22J lakhs) in the current year’s Schedule ? Can you give an 
approximate estimate of the additional cost involved by the measures that you 
think really urgent in the near future and of how far this will expand the 
present military budget ? It aould be met in part, could it not, by replacement 
of present Schedule items as these are completed P 

770. Sir M. GROVER. — They are all items which deserve detailed con- 
sideration. Some have already been accepted and others may possibly be 
unnecessary. Item 13 is important, but the expenditure to be incurred will be 
largely affeeted should the proposed reorganization of ammunition columns be 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. Item 14 is also neoessary, the measure 
has been practically completed. As regards the order of urgency of the 
important needs of the army, I put them, generally, in -the following order : — 

(i) Armament, equipment and other modern needs. 

(U) Improvements in distribution and organization. 

(in) Improvements in communications. 

(iv) Training. 

All of which are necessary for the efficient preparation for war. Next 
would come questions affecting the comfort, contentment, and efficient adminis- 
tration of the troops in peace. A statement has been prepared showing all 
details, in .connection with the question of the re-armament of artillery. 

771. PRESIDENT. — Are there not usually considerable lapses in military 
expenditure every year as compared with budget allotments, in spite of large 
facilities for re-appropriation ? Did not such lapses .occur even when the 
special allotments for military expenditure given to Lord Kitchener in 1904 
were subsequently curtailed ? Is there any difficulty in re-grauting in a subse- 
quent year money which has, for good reason, not been spent in a previous 
one ? 

772. Sir M. GROVER. — Yes, there 'have been large lapses every year 
in spite of facilities for re-appropriation. I’t has had a jhad. effect ; .we have 
this year, for instance, had a lot of money carried over (which we .shouldhave 
spent) through no fault of our own ; this chiefly, concerns the Hothe. changes. 

773. PRESIDENT. — Can you suggest any method of expediting the 
procedure in regard to demands from India the -outlay on which has to he met 
in England? 

774. Sir M. GROVER. — W e might give orders direct to factories. I suggest 
a reference on the subject to the Director-General of Ordnance. We occasionally 
receive demi-official information from Home telling us what chances our schemes 
have of being sanctioned. 

775. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with existing methods of procedure 
in the Army Department and Army Headquarters ? Is there not duplica- 
tion of work ? 

776. Sir M. GROVER. — I do not think there is any duplication of work 
at Army Headquarters. Certain suggestions are now being made. Despatches 
are drafted in the various Branches. They are then subject to revision in the 
Army Department and Military Einance Branch. Small despatches are drafted 
straight off in the Army Department. Confidential despatches are often drafted 
in the Army Department. Army Regulations are revised in Army Headquarters. 

777. Sir P. BAKE. — Have you any suggestions to make for accelerating, 
during any given financial year, the expenditure at Home of money allotted for 
that year ? 

778. Sir M. GROVER. — I should like some system by which we could 
get into more direct touch with the people at Home. 
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779. PRESIDENT. — Is there any inducement in present circumstances 
to units to practise economy in regard to stores and'equipment issued free ? 
If not, can you suggest any ? 

7S0. See, M. GROVER.— There is no inducement. The question of 
encouraging economy is about to be worked out by a committee. 

781. PRESIDENT. — Have you any remarks to make with reference to 
military efficiency on the present furlough and leave system in the native 
army ? 

782. Sir M. GROVER. — I have no remarks to offer. 

783. PRESIDENT. — Does the present system of keeping a large propor- 
tion of British troops in the hills in the hot weather affect our readiness to 
meet internal disorder ? 

784. Sir M. GROVER.— No, sir. 

785. Sir W. MEYER. — Suppose you have an outbreak, what then ? 

786. Sir M. GROVER. — I am not quite sure that my answer is right in that 
point. You would get a certain amount of warning however. I can suggest no 
alternative course ; I think there is a risk, but it is counterbalanced by the 
advantages to the army. I think the move to the hills is not altogether popular 
with British soldiers, but it benefits their health. Their training can be kept up 
in the hills when they could not do anything at all on the plains on account of 
the heat. 

787. Sir P. LAKE. — Is anything being done with regard to obtaining 
earlier financial assistance and advice when schemes are to be drawn up ? 

788. Sir M. GROVER. — The question of getting earlier financial assist- 
ance is being discussed with the Pinance Department. 

789. Sir W. MEYER. — What are your views on the proposed abolition 
of bands in Indian regiments ? 

790. Sir M!, GROVER. — It would not be desirable j it would be very 
unpopular ; the band helps to make regimental duty pleasant. 

791. Sir W. MEYER.— Can you tell us anything of the Bombav-Sind 
railway connection ? 

792. Sir M. GROVER.— I have not seen the scheme at all, myself. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 


r 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 


9th Meeting — Tuesday, the 11th June 1912- 


Sir Charles Cleveland, K.C.I.E., Director of Criminal Intel- 

ligence, and Major W. J. Ottley, 34th Sikh Pioneers, attended 
as witnesses and were examined. 


Evidence or Sir Charles Cleveland. 

793. PRESIDENT. — Sir Charles Cleveland, you are Director of Criminal 
Intelligence ? 

794. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I am. Eormerly I was Inspector- General 
of Police in the Central Provinces for eight years. During 1909 I was employed 
on special duty in connection with sedition in that part of the world. I came 
to the Government of India in 1909. 

795. PRESIDENT. — Had the Government of India a Director of Criminal 
Intelligence previous to you ? 

796. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, two; Mr. Stevenson-Moore, and before 
him Sir Harold Stuart. The post was created in 1904. 

797. Sir W. MEYER. — One of the objects of the appointment is to co- 
ordinate the work of the police in the provinces, is it not ? 

798. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, as regards criminal intelligence. The 
ad min istration of the ordinary police is not included in my duties. 

799. Sir. W. MEYER. — But you do get reports and it is recognized as 
one of your functions to bring to the notice of those concerned events in any 
province as regards cr im i nal movements which may affect others ? 

800. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, anything beyond the parochial affairs 
of a province. 

803 . PRESIDENT. — What societies and organizations of a religious or 
quasi- religious character are at work for political objects ? 

802. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — There are many such societies. I have with 
me a thick printed volume which contains the provincial notes and details of 
all known societies. I am not sure whether your question excludes societies 
with a political character but which are neither religious nor quasi-religious, 
e.g.j the National Congress. 

803. Sir W. MEYER. — I think we should include any society of political 
significance. 

804. Sir 0. CLEVELAND.— -Very well; the first one I would mention is 
the Arya Samaj. 

805. PRESIDENT. — With what political objects does the Arya Samaj 
associate itself ? 

806. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It has been a very most and vexed question ; 
the Arya Samajists themselves every now and then find it convenient to 
disavow any political connection, but in 1907 the influence of the Arya Samaj 
on the political unrest prevailing at the time was very clearly traced in the 
Punjab. 

807. PRESIDENT.— -Whom do they work among ? 

808. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — May I offer you a book on the Arya Samaj ? 
It is Mr. Sands’ account of the Arya Samaj in the United Provinces published 
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in 1910. There is also a Punjab Note on the Arya Samaj if you "wish to 
have it ? 

809. PRESIDENT. — Yes, we should like to see -it. Do y you consider the 
Arya Samaj a dangerous association ? 

810. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — It is very hard to generalize, hut its danger- 
ous possibilities can, I think, be kept in check by intelligent Government 
action. 


811. PRESIDENT. — Is its influence increasing ? 

812, Sib C. CLEVELAND. — My personal view is that during the past two 
or three years much of the political sting has been taken out of it. The political 
aims of some prominent members of the Samaj were clearly disclosed in 
1908-09, and since then they have found it necessary to keep the. political side of 
their teachings rather more in the background. 

818. Sib W. MEYER. — It is a very recent religion ? 

814. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — It was founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
who was born in 1824 at Morvi in Kathiawar. The first branch of the Arya 
Samaj was established by him at Bombay in 1875. At the time of his death in 
1883 some 300 branches were in existence. 


815. Sib W. MEYER. — Should you say that from the time of its founda- 
tion it was political and anti- British ? 

816. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — It was originally antagonistic to the Christian 
and. all other religions. 

817. Sib W. MEYER. — If they set themselves to quarrel with everybody 
their power is considerably diminished, is it not ? 

818. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— That is their weakness; they are constantly 

embroiled with other people. * 

819. Sir P. LAKE. — A statement has been made that some of' the influen- 
tial members of the Arya Samaj had been leading seditious agitators, while 
others had associated themselves with anarchists in Europe and America. Is 
there any foundation for such a statement ? 


820. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— Yes. 

* /i 82 vpvf' M EVER. —I understand that the Arya Samaj is less militant 
and anti- British now than it was some years ago. Do you ascribe that to 

fe&r. of 'consequences or -to-the- fact that -a more moderate element has gained 
the upper hand ? B 

822. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— On the one hand, extremism has become 
° W r? to various disclosures made -in the course of investigations of 
and trials fox political offences; while, on the other, the leaders themselves 
realized that connection with a. policy of violence was doing the society harm 
m the eyes of the Government and of the* public. ® y n in 


823. Sib W. MEYER, — The change of attitude 
opportunism and disgust at the commission of crime ? 
the people more or less lukewarm ? 


was -to a certain extent 
Also, are not certain of 


824. PRESIDENT.— I suppose most people who join the Arya Samai 
vantage^ 111 ° m ^ lgh reli ^ ious motive, but from hope of personal ad- 

82o. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — The motives which lead ’people to ioin the 
Arya Satpaj are mixed. Perhaps the following story will interest 'the r on » 
.mttee and throw light on tie situation. I knfw an old g^HeX, yervwSl 
indeed m my own district who had been of great assistance to me dnrme the 
i a mine. I left the district and went hack to and that he- was. an Arya Sa2?aiiat 
In reply to my question on the subject he pointed out thdt i tow kto S 
mently well to be.ieve him when he said, that he would nothave joined the Arv a 
Samaj if there had been anything wrong in it. Two years later ! mrtSm ^d 
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said ft How are you getting on in the Arya Sanoaj. ? ” He replied f< I have left 
it. ” I ashed him why, and he said “ Do not ask me. ** 

826. PRESIDENT. — Then you would imply that a, great many people join 
from religious motives f 

827. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, and are not initiated into the true in- 
wardness of the associcitionUntilaf ter wards. 

828. Sir W. MEYEEi. — S ome branches of the Samaj differ in their teach- 
ings from others, do they not ? Are they under any central control ? 

829. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — The main governing body has its headquar- 
ters at Ajmere. It ha’s many influential people on its - rolls 'but does not control 
the bodies’-cutside. II can show the' Committee a list Jof. the persons constitut- 
ing that body. It includes such persons as Maharaja Sir -Partab Singh. 

830. Sir W. MEYER. — Are those people active members of this body ? 
Does the- governing body hear appeals or consider religious difficulties ? 

881. Sir G. CLEVELAND.— The governing body is the nominal head. 
Its members are the legatees of the Swami. 

832. Sir W. MEYER. — It is n6t a body like the Synod of the Church of 
Scotland, is it, which exercises control in matters of' discipline ? 

833. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I do not think they take action in such 
matters. 

834. Sir W. MEYER. — Then they are mere figureheads ? 

835. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, but the body derives a certain amount 
'of influence from the men who are enrolled as its members. 

836. Sir W. MEYER. — Then it is the provincial bodies that exercise the 
real influence ? 

837. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — They exercise considerable influence. 

838. Sir W. MEYER. — Are there Arya Samajists in all provinces ? 

839. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — We know of 533 branches in all, of which 
296 are in the United Provinces, 157 in the Punjab, and smaller numbers in 
the Central Provinces, etc. You will notice the -coincidence that the distribution 
‘Appears to follow, the distribution of the army in a curious way. 

840. Sir W. MEYER. — Are there many in Hyderabad (Deccan), the 
biggest military centre in India ? 

841. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— The important head centres are those at 
Lahore and in the United Provinces, near the real recruiting grounds of the 
bulk of the Indian army. 

842. PRESIDENT.— Judging from the list, there would appear to be a 
large number in the Rohtak District where the Jats come from; thus in Hiis&ar 
there are twen.ty-two, and in Gurdaspur twenty. 

843. Sir W. MEYER. — A branch may be ' five or five hundred strong-? 

844. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — A branch may be large-or small, according to 
the number of the local -adherents ; it would occupy much the same position as 
a local congregation does in a religious body. 

-845. Sir W. MEYER. — Is the North-West Frontier Province affiliated to 
the Punjab* in the Ayya Samaj organization ? 

846/8JR C. CLEVELAND.— Yes. 

847. Sir W. MEYER. — May I ask if members of the main or ** Imperial” 
branch also belong to the provincial' governing bodies ? 

848. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Some do, but not all. 

849. ' PRESIDENT.— Are 4 their services open; can anybody attend ? 
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850. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — They are open to anybody, but they also have 
committee meetings which are necessarily not open. 

851. Sir W. MEYER. — How do these provincial bodies control local 
branches ? 

852. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — They advise them ; send out lecturers ; take 
an interest in funds, and act as courts of appeal in questions of doctrine and 
discipline. They vary from province to province as regards the amount of con- 
trol. 

853. Sir W. MEYER. — What is the size of these governing bodies ? 

854. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It depends on the number of branches in a 
province, all of which elect one or two members. But these, in turn, elect a 
central committee of from twenty to thirty members, I think. 

855. Sir W. MEYER. — Would they be all working members, or like the 
distinguished Chief you mentioned who gives mere honorary support ? 

856. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — No, the real power would generally fall into 
the hands of two or three working members. 

857. Sir W. MEYER. — You hold that these provincial bodies do concern 
themselves with politics ? 

858. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I think they all do ; the political question 
is bound to come up in all branches. 

859. Sir W. MEYER. — You could not for instance have a diocesan con- 
ference discussing general politics, as they would understand that it was 
outside their functions as churchmen. Is the Arya Samaj different, and, when 
their branches meet, are they bound to discuss political questions ? 

860. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Not always ; but at some time or other they 
must discuss them. 

861. Sir W. MEYER. — It is alleged that the Arya Samaj is a prosely- 
tizing religion, but has become anti-British. You say one of its main tenets is 
“ India for the Aryans. ” We have also arrived at the fact that the govern- 
ment of this ** church ’* rests practically with certain provincial synods, that 
these have to deal with missionary propaganda, the disposal of funds, and 
questions of doctrine and discipline, and that they are also at liberty to deal 
with political matters. Would such a synod discuss what they should do, 
supposing, for instance, that it was proposed to start a movement to tell sepoys 
that they are not well treated by the British Government ? 

862. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — They would talk about it, but not record it. 

863. Sir R. SCALLON.— Have you lists of members of the Arya 
Samaj ? 

864. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— We have no such lists, but I thin k that 
there are lists of Samaj members, especially for the purpose of recording sub- 
scriptions. All members of tbe Arya Samaj are supposed to contribute one per 
cent of their income to the Samaj ? 

865. Sir R. SCALLON. — Do you know bow many retired members of 
tbe army belong to it ? 

866. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — No, but if you wanted to know about a 
certain man we could tell you whether he was an Arya Samajist or not. The 
local people could tell you at once if he was an openly professing Arya 
Samajist. 

867. Sir W. MEYER. — Tbe political danger arises practically from three 
or four individuals who get the control of tbe machine into their own hands ? 

868. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — No, I could not say that. The political 
danger would depend upon popular feeling, and that might require a great 
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deal of stirring up, or very little. A leader might arise outside the recognized 
governing bodies, and by his eloquent preaching upset the people considerably. 
A good deal "Would depend upon their lecturers. 

809. Sir W. MEYER. — You cannot compare the Samaj to one*o£ the 
secret societies on the Continent ? 

870. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Certainly not. 

871. Sir R. SCALLON. — Has not the Ary a Samaj started schools where 
preachers are being trained ? Do they teach them anything connected with 
politics, or is the teaching entirely religious ? 

872. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It is a vexed question. Their enemies say 
that the chief Arya Samaj school is a sink of vice. Politics are no doubt 
inculcated. The teachers have included several well-known seditionists. 

873. Sir P. LAKE.— Would you say the gurukuls teach sedition ? 

874. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I should say that the gurulml at Kangri 
(the big one) has inculcated a good deal of anti-British feeling. 

875. Sir W. MEYER. — Would you, if you knew a man of some standing 
to be an Arya Samajist, think him worth watching ? 

876. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— No, I would wait until he had done some- 
thing, because a man can become an Arya Samajist for many reasons, Por 
instance, caste restrictions may be pressing very heavily upon him. 

877. Sir W. MEYER. — So the mere fact of his being an Arya Samajist 
would not make him suspect ? 

878. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — No, but whether I should rely on him in an 
emergency, is perhaps outside your question. 

879. Sir R. S GALLON. — Are the majority of these branches in or near 
cantonments ? 

8S0. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — There is a branch in the cities near which 
the cantonments are situated and in several cases there may be a separate branch 
in the cantonment. 

881. Sir R>. SCALLON. — You said just now they seemed to follow the 
troops ? 

882. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I merely mentioned it as a coincidence. 

883. Sir R. SCALLON. — Have you got a table to show that there are 
more branches near cantonments than elsewhere P 

884. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — No, I have not got such a table ready. It 
would not strike me as a matter of importance whether they were near or not : 
the work would not be much affected by the situation of the branch-office. 

885. Sir W. MEYER.— It is an actively increasing' body ? 

886. Sir C. CLEVELAND,— We imagine that it is increasing tremend* 
ously, but we have not yet got the census figures of 1911. 

• 887. PRESIDENT. — The people who entertain respect for caste cannot 
like people of low caste to be taught that there is no difference between them ? 

888. Sir C. CLEVELAND, — That is where they do not carry out their 
tenets ; some customs stand in the way, others do not. A question of marriage 
for instance comes under the first category, a food or drink question would 
fall under the second category, though they would probably stop • short . 
at interdining. 

889 . Sir R. SCALLON. — Do they include the eating of beef among 
their relaxations of rules ? 

890. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — No, of course a good deal of beef-eating 
goes on in India secretly. 
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891. PRESIDENT. — What is the next powerful organization? We have 
heard of the Tat Khalsa. Is that next in importance ? 

892. Sir 0, CLEVELAND.— No, I should say the All India Muslim League 
is of more Imperial importance. 

893. Sib W. MEYER. — I would just ask one more question; did the 
deportation of Lajpat Rai, etc., in 1907, exercise any influence on the political 
activities of the Arya Samaj ? 

894. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It rather stimulated them in one way, and 
frightened them in another ; but what exercised a very great influence was 
Lajpat Rai’s correspondence with Bhai Parmanand. That drew them out into 
the open. 

895. Sir P. LAKE. — What was the purport of the correspondence ? 

896. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It spoke of the desirability of supplying 
revolutionary books to students and Lajpat Rai wrote “My only fear is that 
the bursting out mav not be premature. ” This letter was dated 11th April 
1907. 

897. PRESIDENT. — Had the Arya Samaj any part in causing unrest in 
the 10 th Jats ? 

898. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Yes. 

899. PRESIDENT. — It was the main cause ? 

900. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Members of the Arya Samaj stirred up 
unrest in the 10th Jats. 

901. PRESIDENT. — What was the pretext ? 

902. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — They attempted to spread discontent with 
their position amongst the sepoys. I do not suppose they had the slightest 
intention of inciting to mutiny but they wanted them to resign. They have 
always preached against Government service. 

903. Sir P. LAKE. — Have they ever tried to seduce soldiers from their 
allegiance ? 

904. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Members of the Arya Samaj have made 
persistent efforts. 

905. Sir W. MEYER. — Can you quote any other instances ? 

906. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I would refer you to Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
note' of 1907 which shows how Arya Samajists then attempted to disaffect the 
sepoys. 

907. Sir R. SOALLON. — Did they try to do with the 6th Jats what they 
did with, the 10th Jats ? 

908. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— I do not remember the details of the case 
of the 6th Jats. 

909. Sir W. MEYER. — There is the further step of going to a particular 
sepoy and sayin g “ cease to serve this tyrannical Government.” 

910. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It would be very difficult to get evidence of 
such acts doue quietly and secretly. 

911. Sir W. MEYER. —Have you bad evideuce during the last few years 
of the continuance of such efforts ? 

912. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — The propaganda is continued but not quite 
so boldly. 

913. Sir P. LAKE. — We have heard that they get at people travelling by ' 
team ; does that still go on ? 

914. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Yes, we have heard bf such cases. 
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915. PRESIDENT. — In the General Staff Appreciation attention is 
drawn to the fact that though there is nothing in the old. Hindu tenets that 
prohibits the killing of cattle, they do not hesitate to include cow-killing amongst 
t.hft deadliest of sins. Do you concur in that statement ? 

916. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — I concur in it generally. 

917. PRESIDENT. — Again it is stated in the Appreciation : “It is the 
only association that has tried to seduce soldiers from their allegiance.” Erom 
that one would gather that so far as Dogras, Jats and Rajputs are concerned, 
they are only influenced by the anti- cow-killing agitation ? But that is a form 
of agitation that is always with us. There is nothing new in it ? 

918. Sib. C. CLEVELAND. — No, nothing. 

919. Sib P. LAKE. — The implication was that the Association adopted 
this movement for the purpose of getting hold of certain classes. 

920. PRESIDENT. — Now we come to the All India Muslim League. 

921. Sib C. C LEVEL AN D. — I think it might be useful to recall the history 
of the League. The idea was first given effect to in 1901 at Lucknow. It 
was resolved to form an association to take united action in the interests of 
the Muslim community throughout India. Provincial committees were accord- 
ingly organized. Little success was however obtained as they were without 
pecuniary support. "What gave a considerable stimulus to the movement was 
the deputation to Simla in 1906. That was their first success in organized 
political activity and it led to the institution of the League in its present form. 
The educated section of the Muhammadans has generally controlled the League, 
and the year 1911 saw a change and brought into prominence a liberal party. 
During the present year we have seen extraordinary developments. 

922. PRESIDENT. — This League is opposed to Hindus and is in favour of 
British rule, is it not ? And its encouragement is likely to prevent combina- 
tion ? 

923. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — The encouragement might be a great illus- 
tration of tbe divide et imjppra principle. 

924. PRESIDENT. — The League was in favour of the maintenance of 
British rule in India up till 1911 ? 

925. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — That is so ; since then their affairs have been 
through a somewhat critical stage. 

926. PRESIDENT. — Can they hope to gain anything by assisting Hindus ? 

927. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — At the end of 1911 the Young Muham- 
madans became prominent as they got their chance with the Delhi * f boons ” 
and other events such as the Turco-Italian war. This young party - made a 
great deal of noise and caused a certain amount of excitement, firstly in Lahore 
and subsequently in Calcutta. It is now giving a certain amount of anxiety in 
the United Provinces. Its adherents say that solid acquiescence in the hukuwb 
of the Government is not the way to get reforms and that Muhammadans must 
follow the Hindus a little more and perhaps co-operate with them. Some of 
the younger members have fallen in with this idea. 

928. Sir P. LAKE. — They go on the principle that agitation leads to 
concessions ? 

929. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — Yes. One of the Young Muhammadan 
leaders was standing next to me when the cancellation of the partition of Bengal 
was announced at Delhi and he was angry and upset and said to me “ Yon must 
look after our young men now, for we won’t. We have paid homage to the 
King ; now we see we should have paid homage to Mr. Gokhale.’* 

930. Sib R. SCALLON. — Has Mr. Montagu’s speech had any great 
effect ? 

931. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Yes. He said erroneously, as I think, that it 
was a mistake to suppose that the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal were 
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closely connected with other Muhammadans in India. I have got some inter- 
esting papers on the point if the Committee would like to look at them. 

932. Sir W. MEYER. — You say that the general organization of the 
Muhammadans dates from 1906, when an influential deputation waited on Lord 
Minto ; but surely before that they worked together ? They refused to. join the 
* National * Congress, did they not ? 

933. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, hut there was no League. 

934. Sir W. MEYER. — But there was a certain amount of organization? 

935. Sir O. CLEVELAND.— Not much. 

936. Sir W. MEYER. — They felt that they had common interests ; 
when the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan said “ it is not to our interests to join/* 
they felt they ought to follow his advice ? 

937. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, but those who did not follow it were 
not going against any organization. 

93S. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you attach any great importance to the 
League as an organization ? It is presided over by the Aga Khan who is 
neither Shiah nor Sunni. Does not the fact of this heretic being its leader 
rather affect the influence of the League amongst the orthodox ? 

939. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I do not think so. The views are still held 
to he so very sound that it is not worth while quarrelling with the leaders of 
the organization. 

940. Sir W. MEYER. — The League has struck me as somewhat of an 
assembly of busybodies. There were representations made to the British Gov- 
ernment about holding Russia in check in Persia and Italy in Tripoli, were 
there not ? 

941. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — That was originated by the London Muslim 
League which, though affiliated, rather takes the hit between its teeth. 

942. Sir W. MEYER. — You speak of the Turco-Italian war, and, I sup- 
pose you would add, Morocco ? 

943. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, hut the Moroccan excitement is more 
recent. 

944. Sir W. MEYER. — But has it exercised influence over Muham- 
madans generally ? 

945. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — The Turco-Italian war has, but I do not 
think Morocco has to anything like the same extent. 

946. Sir W. MEYER. — Why should they be more annoyed with the 
Italians for trying to take Tripoli, than with the Erench for trying to take 
Morocco ? 

947. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — So very much less is heard of the Moroccan 
affair. Tripoli has been much more prominent in the papers, and it is a clearer 
case of grabbing. Eurther, Turkey is the heart of Islam and as the custodian 
of its holy places enjoys immense traditional respect in all Islamic countries. 

948. Sir R. SCALLON. — Do not these papers copy from the Egyptian 
and Turkish papers, where there is a good deal more about Tripoli than about 
Morocco ? 

949. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Yes. 

950. Sir W. MEYER. — Is the Muhammadan Press organized in the same 
way as the Congress Press ? 

951. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— I should 'say not. 

952. Sir W. MEYER.— Yon speak about this interesting development 
among the young men ; do you attach any great weight to that ? 
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953. Sir 0. CLEVELAND. — I do not attach very great weight to it, but 
the Muhammadan population is inflammable and it would not surprise me if 
it excited them into action, but I do not actually expect it. 

954. Sir W. METER. — How can they work together with Hindus in poli- 
tics ? One thing the Congress objects to is the large proportion of representa- 
tion given to Muhammadans under the Morley Reform Scheme. 

955. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Then you get the young Muhammadan who 
does not insist on it. 

956. Sir "W. METER. — Well I put it to you that the Pro-Congress Muham- 
madan is much like the Protestant Home Ruler in Ireland, a rara avis in 
terris nigroqtte simillima cygno ? 

957. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Tes. 

958. Sir W. METER. — And you do not think there is a likelihood, for 
some years, of young Muhammadans joining in with Hindus against the British 
Raj? 

959. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I consider that we are going to get a rather 
dangerous class of young Muhammadans who, I do not think, have yet settled 
what their policy is to be. I cannot imagine a combination between Muham- 
madans and Hindus, but that does not necessarily mean that there may not be 
a Muhammadan danger. 

960. Sir W- METER. — There may be one or the other, but is it likely 
that they might join together ? 

961. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — No, but it happened in the Mutiny. 

962. Sir W. METER. — Tes, but then they had a titular head at Delhi ; 
they have not such a thing now. 

963. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I cannot say that any combination would 
last for long; I can only think that an exhibition of weakness on the part of 
the Government might have the effect of combining them. 

964. PRESIDENT. — I suppose this troublesome class has arisen owing to 
higher education ? 

965. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Tes, and to dissatisfaction with their pros- 
pects. 

966. Sir W. METER. — Supposing a Sikh outbreak, would Muhammadans 
rally to ns ? 

967. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I should say it would he had statesmanship 
if we could not secure that. 

968. Sir W. METER. — Similarly, in the case of a Muhammadan out- 
break, we could secure the sympathy of others ? 

969. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I hold very strong views that, so long as we 
are not hopelessly involved in Europe, nothing but a weak Government would 
tempt these people to combiue. 

970. PRESIDENT. — Now we come to the Tat Khalsa. 

971. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Tou will find the memorandum* on this * Not reproduced, 
subject by Mr. Petrie, Assistant Director, Criminal Intelligence valuable. 

972. PRESIDENT. — Tou would consider the Tat Khalsa advantageous 
from a political point of view ? 

973. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It is like so many of these societies ; it 
depends upon how it is treated. I do not think you can safely leave it alone. 

I think you can guide it. This movement has for its ostensible object the 
promotion of Sikh orthodoxy, but, though it may appear curious, there seems 
to be some likelihood of a combination being brought about between the Tat 
Khalsa and the Arya Bamaj, because a new spirit is permeating the Tat Khalsa. 
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974. Sib. W . METER. — But we are told that the Tat Khalsa was started 
to counteract the proselytizing of the Arya Samaj. 

975. Sir 0. CLEVELAND. — That is the case, hut it has developed a poli- 
tical “ kink ** since then. 

976. Sir W. MEYER. — Does the Arya Samaj still proselytize? Surely 
the Sikhs resent that ? 

977. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, very much indeed. 

978. Sib R. SCALLON. — Is the headquarters of the Tat Khalsa in Patiala? 

979. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — No. At Amritsar. 

980. Sib W. MEYER. — What is the numerical strength of the Tat 
Khalsa ? 

981. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I have no idea. 

982. Sib W. METER. — There are about two million Sikhs? 

983. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Two-and*a-half to three millions, I t.Tnnlr- 

984. Sib W. MEYER. — Are any considerable portion of them imbued with 
the teachings of the Tat Khalsa ? 

985. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Many of the young generation are so im- 
bued. 

986. Sib W. MEYER. — It is not so much a religion as a movement with- 
in a religion ? 

987. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— Yes. 

988. Sib W. MEYER. — The census would not, therefore, give us an? 
notion of its numerical strength. Who guides it ? 

989. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— The people at the head are sometimes very 
influential, sometimes they are not. It is an exceedingly complicated matter. 
They maintain teachers who lecture on religious, political, and other subjects, 
and very often the subjects are more or less intermingled. 

990. Sib W. MEYER. — You describe the political tendency of the Arya 
Samaj as e India for the Aryans ; ’ how would you describe that of the Tat 
Khalsa ? 

991. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — The nationalization of the Sikhs. 

992. Sib W. MEYER.— The Punjab for the Sikhs ? 

993. Sib> C. CLEVELAND.— That isjputting a somewhat sinister interpret- 
ation on it. 


994. Sib W. MEYER. — What is their political aspiration ? 

995. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — There are several of what we should call 
loyal Sikbs inside the Tat Khalsa movement and they would not say ‘ The 
Punjab for the Sikhs, * whereas others would say it. 

996. Sib R. SCALLON. — With Patiala as King ? 

997. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— The man who wrote the poem I have men- 
tioned to you would say so. 

998. Sib R, SCALLON.— Then there are two classes ; the one loyalist the 
other composed of people who desire to revive the Sikh kingdom ? 

999. Sib C. CLEVELAND, — That is as I understand it. 

4 . lOOO SiR W. MEYER.— Can you say that the Tat Khalsa as a whole Is 
anti-Bntish ? 


• f 00 /' ?- 1R ?* 0LE X EEA N D .-“I should like to answer this by quoting from 
an introduction I wrote in October last to Mr. Petrie’s Memorandum* on recent 

developments m Siku politics, which your Committee already have I chose 
my words carefully and cannot, I think, better them now, “ It is desirahle to 
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add that Mr. Petrie, as the result of his numerous interviews with prominent 
Sikhs, is afraid that he may have laid somewhat too much, stres on the political 
nature of the Tat Khalsa movement which in its general nature and spirit may 
perhaps he less political and anti- British than the writings, speeches and acts, 
of its most zealous exponents seemed to suggest. But in any case this move- 
ment seems to contain the germs of strong development on the political side 
and to deserve very careful study and observation. The Sikhs are, for many 
reasons, of special interest to everybody engaged in maintaining British rule in 
India. Their modern developments are specially difficult to understand and 
appraise aright. On the one hand we have to avoid overweening confidence, 
and on the other undue suspicion. The exact point at which the Sikhs re- 
quire guidance, stimulation or restraint, from the Government in their efforts to 
improve themselves call not only for statesmanship but for information and 
knowledge.” 

1002. Sib W. MEYER. — Assuming that this tendency prevails, would 
you say that it might bring them into alliance with Arya Samajists and 
Muhammadans ? 

1003. Sib G. CLEVELAND. — X do not imagine that they could combine 
for long. 

1004. Sib W. MEYER. — Has not our experience in India been, and it is 
a great safeguard, that when these societies are started, the members have rival- 
ries, and quarrel with each other ; ought we not to take that into account ? 

1005. Sib G. CLEVELAND.— -Yes, I think that the practical question 
which arises out of this is whether we have not got too many Sikh eggs in the 
Government basket. 

1006. Sib W. MEYER. — You mean that perhaps we have got too many 
Sikhs in the army, etc. ? 

1007- Sib G. CLEVELAND. — Yes, in the army, police, military police, 
etc., and it is a question whether our schemes do not rely too much on them. 

1008. Sib W. MEYER. — Are they not a somewhat factious lot, and do 
they not find it difficult to pull together ? 

1009. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — Yes, I should say so. 

1010. Sib VV . MEYER.— They would not pull together so easily as 
Muhammadans, would they ? 

1011. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — No, because their religion is not so ancient 
nor so reasonable, and, again, not so easy to understand. They have got. a 
plurality of religious leaders. 

1012. Sib P. LAKE. — Do you take it that, in addition to Patiala, the 
other Phulkian States are tainted with the spirit of unrest ? 

1013. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — I would take it that the present Ruler of 
Nabha has a distinctly seditious record, but he has not shown his hand very 
clearly since his accession. 

1014. Sib R. SCAXLON. — How about Jind ? 

1015. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Jind has not come before me. 

1016. Sir R. SCALLON. — You said that the Arya Samajists were preach- ‘ 
ing near cantonments and discouraging men from accepting Government service, 
has anything of the same sort been going on in connection with the Tat 
Khalsa ? 

1017. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— It has been very frequently mentioned in 
Sikh papers, and there have been poems about * demoralizing service 5 and so 
on. That is part of the stock-in-trade of every agitator of course. 

1018. PRESIDENT. — What other societies would you mention f 
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10X9- Sru O. CLEVELAND. — Well, there is the G aural shina Sabha, which 
attacks cattle-killing generally. Every now and then it takes on a political 
taint. You, no doubt, remember the monster petition which was got up just 
before His Majesty came out. Political feeling was used to push that. The 
Gaurakshina Sabha has no headquarters. 

Then there is the Earn Krishna Mission connected with Vedantism in 
America. 

1020. Sib W. MEYER. — Does it exercise much influence over the people ? 

1021. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Over certain classes; it has attracted 
Americans a good deal. Sensible people are less attracted than formerly by the 
Indian Vedantists in America but neurotic women and anaemic men still collect 
round them. 

1022. Sib W. MEYER. — Have they anything to do with the anti-British 
articles published in some of the American papers ? 

1023. Sib C. CLEVELAND — Yes, they are very often connected with 
them. 

1024. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you consider the Brahmo Samaj anything 
serious ? 

1025. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — We take very little notice of the Brahmo 
Samaj as a political body. We have been told that some of the bitterest men 
are Brahmo Samajists, but they do not join the Samaj from political motives. 

Then there is the Ganpati movement among the Chitpavans. The real 
significance of the Ganpati movement is to be found in the fight by Tilak for the 
leadership of the Deccan in the nineties. He took it up first of all as an anti- 
Muhammadan movement and then swung it off against the Government. You 
will see the anti-Government tendency in the annual Ganpati celebrations. 
r lhey instal their heroes — such as Tilak — as gods and worship them. 

1026. Sib. R. SCALLON. — Have Tilak’s ideas spread beyond the Deccan ? 

1027. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, they extended to Calcutta in 1906, 
when combination between the Bengalis and Marathas was going on. 

1028. Sib R. SCALLON. — Has that died out ? 

1029. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — The combination is nothing like what it was. 

1030. PRESIDENT. — Do you regard the Maratha Brahmans as a most 
intelligent and dangerous class ? 

1031. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — It is difficult to estimate tbeir danger, but 
they are generally supposed to be clever and I think they are. 

1032. PRESIDENT. — There are many of them in the service of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

1033. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, a great many. 

1034. PRESIDENT.— And no doubt they get information which they 
communicate to headquarters. I suppose there are some of them in Simla, in 
the telegraph office, etc.? 

1035 Sir C. CLEVELAND.— There are not many in Simla. I rarely see 
a Maratha Brahman in the Simla streets. 

1036. PRESIDENT. — I suppose you keep a careful watch on them ? 

1037. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — We keep a watch on all movements which 
come to our notice, but we would not watch a particular individual unless we 
had heard something against him. 

1038. Sib R. SCALLON. — Have they also tried to affect the army ? 

1039. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— Tilak and the Chitpavans have made 
distinct efforts on the army, so has Mr. Gokhale, through his underlings. 

1040. Sib W. MEYER. — You would put the Chitpavans down as anti- 
British ? 
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1041- Sir O. CLEVELAND. — I would say that at least 90 per cent of 
them are sentimentally disloyal and that they would bow to Tilak. in. preference 
to bowing to the Xing. 

304-2. Sir W. MEYER. — When you speak of the Ganpati movement you 
refer to the Chitpavans ? 

1043. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — They started it : though a number of people 
take part, it is an emanation of the Chitpavan brain. 

1044. Sir W. MEYER — It is very old, but has recently been converted 
into a political instrument ? 

1045. Sir C CLEVELAND— Yes. 

1040. Sir W. ME YER. — Does it still interest itself in'politics ? 

3 047. -Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It does if it gets half a chance. Govern- 
ment has had to forbid its songs and also to prevent obvious sedition, while the 
celebrations were taking place. At Nagpur last year we said that we would 
not allow seditious manifestations in the Ganpati celebrations. They said ‘ all 
right, we will not hold a celebration at all.* 

1048. Sir W. MEYER. — -Then there is the acting of plays ? 

1049- Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, that is a very favourite method. The 
play is nominally some incident from the Mahabharata or other hook, but 
between the lines it applies to modern conditions. 

1050. Sir W. MEYER. — Are these being acted still ? 

1051. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes ; there has been a good deal of 
weeding out done, but it is difficult to stop them entirely. 

1052 Sir W. MEYER. — Are the Chitpavans doing this ? 

1053. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, in the Maratha country. 

1054. PRESIDENT. — Is the Gaikwar influenced by these Brahmans a 
good deal ? 

1055. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — The Gaikwar was very friendly with Tilak, 
and it is a tradition that the Chitpavans are the born bureaucrats of the 
Maratha country. 

1056. PRESIDENT.— Is Sindhia ? 

3057. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes; he is influenced by them. He would 
find it extremely uncomfortable if he quarrelled with the Maratha Brahmans. 

1058. Sir W. MEYER. — But if you look back through history you will 
find Sindhia, Holkar and the Gaikwar at war against the Peshwas. 

1059. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I was thinking more of the Chitpavan. 
Brahmans in the Maratha States. Sindhia has many in his State service. 

1060. PRESIDENT. — They are so useful ? 

1061. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, they are most intelligent and work for 
small pay. 

3062. Sir W. MEYER. — Do they influence the people generally ? 

1063. Sir O. CLEVELAND.— I have seen it go in waves ; at times in 
British India they have been ‘top dogs * and were looked up to more than the 
Commissioner of the division ; at others I have seen them reduced to nothing. 

1064. PRESIDENT. — You must adopt offensive tactics in dealing with 
them ? 

1065. Sir G. CLEVELAND. — It is fatal if you sit still and let them attack. 

1066. PRESIDENT. — Does Sivaji’s descendant at Kolhapur (he is on 
anything but good terms with the Maratha Brahmans) exercise any influence ? 
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1067. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — Not outside his own State. 

1068. Sir W. MEYER. — And these, Sindhia and the rest, would they 
welcome a revival of the state of things which prevailed in the Peshwas’ time ? 

1069. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — The Gaikwar has always favoured the 
Maratha Brahman extremists. 

1070. Sib W. MEYER. — Do they regard Tilak as their leader ? 

1071. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes. Tilak’s paper is still published, and 
his disciples are still trying to maintain his doctrines. They write to him in 
jail and ask him questions. We also allow him to have interviews with his 
relatives. 

1072. PRESIDENT. — I should have thought that no communioation of 
any sort would be allowed. 

1073. Sir C CLEVELAND. — They allow him interviews. The Maratha 
Brahman disloyalists are, however, being very strongly dealt with just now in 

■ the Bombay Presidency and in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

1074. PRESIDENT. — Are the Chitpavans less openly anti-British now ? 

1075. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — The Chitpavans are not so dependent upon 
public subscriptions as they derive their funds more from their newspapers. 
Whilst the Arya Samajists try to keep up an appearance of being not ill-dis- 
posed towards the Government, the Chitpavans are more avowedly anti-British 
than other disloyal sections. Tilak’s papers the Kesari and Mahrarta have been 
very outspoken all along and have made no pretence at loyalty. 

1076. PRESIDENT. — A reluctance to being martyrs is common to both 
the Arya Samajists and Chitpavans ? 

1077. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Yes. 

1078. Sir W. MEYER. — Have you anything in India corresponding to 
the Italian " patriots ” of the Mazzini type ? 

1079. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes. We have had many such in the last 
few years. 

1080. Sir W. MEYER. — Do these not find it most convenient to reside 
out of India P 

1081. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Yes. Several such instances have oc- 
curred. 

1082. Sir W. MEYER. — The rest keep within the law as far as possible ? 
Has the Press Act had any effect ? 

1083. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — A tremendous effect. Men who wish to 
write open sedition cannot stay in India in safety. 

1084. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it being still applied ? 

1085. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — It is being very oarefully applied, especially 
in Bombay. There has always been more latitude in Calcutta owing partly to 
the attitude of the High Court. 

1086. Sir W. MEYER. — Is there any evidence of tampering with the 
troops ? 

1087. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, plenty. 

1088. Sir W. MEYER. — Does not the activity go back to 1897 or there- 
abouts ? 

1089. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — Yes, considerably beyond that ; to the 
* eighties and even the ’ seventies. 

1090. PRESIDENT. — What was the disturbance in Lord Lytfcon’s time 
when a Press Act was passed ? 

1091. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It was passed in 1878 against the vernacular 
native Press which had become very seditious and libellous. 
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1092. Sir W. MEYER. — Yes, tlie Bengal Press. Are the Chitpavans still - 
tampering with, the troops through the Press ? 

1098. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — X do not think we have had any recent 
articles. 

1094. Sir W. MEYER. — Has there been any underground tamper in g- 

as far as you know ? ° 

1095. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— On the whole tho attempts to tamper with 
the native army have been chiefly by newspaper articles, pamphlets, etc. We 
can give many instances. Secret attempts have not come to our notice on a 
systematic scale. 

1093. Sir W. MEYER. — Are the Chitpavans very largely employed in the 
telegraph service ? 

1097. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — A great many posts are occupied by them. 

1098. Sir W. MEYER — Have any steps been taken or are any contem- 
plated with a view to restricting their employment ? 

1099 Sir C. CLEVELAND.— The matter has been considered and discuss- 
ed off and on during the past two years, with the result that if we make a 
reasonable representation that there is a nest of Chitpavans that needs disturb- 
ing, the necessary action is taken. Take the case of Bina where there were 
several reports regarding these men though not enough actual proof for criminal 
prosecution. I represented the matter to the railway authorities, who went 
into the subject and scattered the members of the coterie. 

1100. Sir W. MEYER.— I was thinking of the possible danger of a large 
number of CMtpavans being employed in telegraph work and being able to use 
their position against us in time of trouble. 

1101. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — The point has been considered, and it was 
decided that it was inexpedient to make a general move. 

1102. Sir W. MEYER. — Have the railway authorities been approached on 
the subject ? 

1103. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I have frequently spoken to the Railway 
Board with the full knowledge of the Home Member, but they were averse to 
taking general action. 

1104. Sir W. MEYER.— I should like to know the reasons for their in- 
action. 

1105. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Eirst of all, there is the point as to what 
would happen to the CMtpavans themselves if they were turned out, and 
whether it would he legitimate to treat them so. Next you have the question 
of business ; railways are conducted more or less on business lines, and these 
Chitpavan Brahmans are the best available clerks. Then, interference in small 
matters which are well within the province of the Railway Board is to be 
deprecated. Finally, there is the big general question ; the foundations of 
British rule in India are somewhat shaky in many directions. We cannot 
make them thoroughly sound and strong all round and still claim to treat all 
classes and races impartially. We cannot eliminate all unreliable natives. 

1106. Sir W. MEYER. — You need not necessarily have recourse to such a 
serious step as dismissal : you could scatter them, could you not ? 

1107. Sir O. CLEVELAND— It would he difficult, nor do I think that it 
would meet the case. Without actually dismissing them you might, as you 
say, rule that vacancies as they occurred should not be filled by them, except 
within certain, limits, which would mean that you would reduce the proportion 
of them. 

1108. Sir W. MEYER. — The main principle is the maintenance of the Raj. 
Might 1 ask your personal opinion ; do you think Chitpavans are employed to 
a dangerous extent ? 
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1109 Sir C. OLE VE LAND — I certainly have thought so. When 1 was 
a local officer — Inspector- Genera l of Police — I took a great deal of interest in 
the subject, and thought the railway authorities unduly apathetic. My out- 
look has broadened up here at headquarters and I see more clearly the difficult- 
ies in the way of moving, but I should have no hesitation in moving if real 
pressing danger threatened. 

1110. Sir W. MBYEE. — Taking other Government departments ; has 
there been a dangerous influx of Chitpavans into them ? 

1111. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — In the Maratha country thore are, of course, 
a great number of Chitpavans in the Government offices. The matter has 
been noticed by the Bombay Government and I do not think it now constitutes 
a serious danger. 

1112. Sir W. MEYER. — We had the statement — with special reference to 
Bombay — that the agitators were now taking to using temperance and other 
apparently innocent movements, as a cloak for anti- British work. Do you 
agree in that ? 

1113. Sir C. CLEVELAND — There is nothing new in that ; it has been 
going on for some years. They have taken a great deal of interest in the 
temperance business. 

1114. Sir W« MEYER. — Are they still working at it? 

1115. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — Yes, largely as a stick with which to beat 
the Government. 

1116. Sir R. SCALLON. — Have these people ever engineered any political 
strikes on railways ? 

1117. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Political strikes ? It is rather difficult to say. 

1118. Sir R. SCALLON. — Strikes, then. 

1119. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — There was the big signallers’ strike on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway of 1899 when about 800 Maratha Brahmans 
went on strike and military signallers had to be put in to replace them. It 
was an “ engineered ” affair. 

1120. Sir R. SCALLON. — Have there been any similar strikes on the 
railways ? 

1121. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I do not remember any such railway strike. 

1122. Sir R. SCALLON,— -I was thinking of a possible strike arising on 
these lines in time of trouble. 

1123. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Undoubtedly that is one of their plans of 
campaign. 

1124. Sir P. LAKE. — Would you say, from a political point of view, that 
their power to impede or stop the working of railways, constitutes a danger ? 

1125. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— I should say so. And in time of trouble 
if I were in authority I should myself make a point of attending to them at an 
early stage and of showing them I was prepared to deal with them if they 
misbehaved. 

1126. Sir W. MEYER. — How far do you think the influence of the Chit- 
pavans extends beyond Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Maratha 
States ? 

1127. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — The influence of individuals is capable of 
extension and has been extended. Take the instances of Gokhale having his 
carriage dragged through the streets of Lahore and of Tilak being received as a 
hero and demi-god in Calcutta. Wherever and whenever the Chitpavan 
Brahman leaders are spoken of among seditionists, the mention of their names 
is received with acclamation. 

1128. Sir W . MEYER.— -Do you think they are capable of exciting a move- 
ment outside — a serious one that might end in insurrection ? 
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1129. Sib. O. CLEVELAND. — I think that their power extends to engen- 
dering excitement and dissatisfaction. 

1130. Sib W. MEIER. — They could not pull very long with the Arya 
Sanaa j or the Sikhs, for instance ? 

1131. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — Not as far as one can see, bat X am very 
diffident of prophesying. 

1132. Sir W. MEYER.— With the people in Oudk ? 

1133. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— Not for very long. 

1134. Sib W. MEYER.— Why ? 

1135. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Because their interests are not similar. 

1136. Sib W. METER. — In Bengal — apart from the frothy people who 
would cheer anybody ? 

1137. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I think they might. I think Tilak might 
be a very great hero in Calcutta. 

1138. Sib W. MEYER. — And what would be the attitude of the Muham- 
madans towards them ? 

1139. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Well, we have had Chitpavans shouting in 
favour of Allah. But the only time I saw great efforts made by Chit- 
pavans to win over the Mnhammadans it was a failure. 

1140. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the Maratha States are general- 
ly well-disposed towards the British Government, or that the troops in these 
States are well-disposed towards their own rulers ? 

1141. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I should say it was not so much a matter 
of sentiment as of self-interest. History must repeat itself to a certain extent 
in these cases. The States will go with the strongest. 

1142. PRESIDENT. — Do you think Native States have become more 
powerful or less powerful of late years as compared with the British power ? 

1143. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Lord Minto’s policy that the control over 
Native States should he relaxed has brought them increase of power. 

1144. Sib W. MEYER. — In former years our policy used to be to keep 
them isolated. Have they worked together in recent years ? 

1145. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I should say so. 

1145. Sib W. MEYER. — Is there anybody whom they follow as leader ? 

1147. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — No, I should say they were grouped. . 

1148. Sib W. MEYER. — Whom would you select as the most important ? 
Who might give the signal ? 

1149. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I should say that the most important group 
would be Sindhia and Bikaner with Jodhpur, till the death of the late Maha- 
raja. 

1150. Sib W. MEYER. — Would Bikaner exercise any influence over other 
Rajput Chiefs ? 

1151. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— I should say so, because of his individ- 
uality. 

1152. Sir W. MEYER. — TTdaipur.has a good deal of influence, has he 
not, if he chose to exercise it ? 

1153. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — He might have, I suppose, over Rajput 
States, hut he is a man who has kept very much to his own State. 

1154. Sin R. SCALLON. — Is there no sign of a possible combination of 
tbe Maratha States ? 

1155. Sib O. CLEVELAND.' — There was the very curious affair of tbe 
Sindhia- Baroda engagement ; what it might have led to I do not know. 
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1156. PRESIDENT. — -I suppose Bengal has no particular organization ? 

1157. Sib 0. CLEVELAND. — That is one of the great mysteries ; we think 
that there is a very elaborate organization, but it can apparently disintegrate 
at will, and each person can pursue his allotted task without further orders 
from headquarters, we think it has been put together by a powerful brain. 

1158. PRESIDENT. — I suppose now they are well pleased with the pre- 
sent arrangements as announced at the Darbar ? 

1159. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I fancy they thought they had won a victory 
at least on paper. As a Bengali said after the Darbar “ They hare wiped 
away our tears, but taken out our eyes in doing so.*’ 

1160. PRESIDENT.— There is nothing much in the shape of sedition in 
Bengal to speak of now ? 

1161 . Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I cannot say that; there is less obvious 
sedition but the press is nasty now in parts of the province. 

1162. Sib TV. MEYER. — Is it worse than at other times ? 

1163. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — No, not worse, but it is very unpleasantly 
anti-British. The atacking articles are more persistent now than they were a 
year ago when there was a better tone in view of the approaching Royal visit. 

1164. Sir W. MEYER. — What are the objects of their attack now ? . 

1165. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Individual officers very freely ; and all sorts 
of articles are published against pretty well every one except the Viceroy, Lord 
Carmichael and the High Court. 

1166. Sib W. MEYER. — These dacoities which took place ; would you 
attribute them to a headquarters organization or to sporadio attempts of 
societies acting on their own lines ? 

1167. Sib C. CLEVELAND — T should say that the original society has 
split up and these are the attempts of people acting on their own. But rumours 
and reports of a central organization are still rife. 

1163. Sib W. MEYER. — Have they still got these samitis for drilling the 
people ? 

1169. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Yes, hut they are not very thorough; the 
fervour has worn itself out very considerably. 

1170. Sib TV. MEYER. — Did you ever regard it as, very serious ? 

1171. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I thought that an outlying police-post or 
even a Government treasury might have been attacked and perhaps captured 
by the young men of the samitis. 

1172. Sir W. MEYER.-*- What about Bihar ? 

1173. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — At present the Biharis are very busy quar- 
relling amongst themselves. 

1174. Stb W. MEYER.— And Oudh ? 

1175. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I think Oudh has come out of the seditious 
business extremely well. We can look to the Talukdars with every confidence, 
provided they are well handled. 

A. 333. 1176. Sir P. LAKE. — We were told that though classes were divided, they 

were ready to unite whenever it was a case of European versus Indian, (for 
instance the Gaikwar’s conduct at Delhi was defended in the Muhammadan 
papers). 

1177. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I do not remember such articles in the 
Muhammadan papers, hut I was so busy at that time that I might have over- 
looked them. I did not study the papers as carefully as usual at that time. 

1178. Sib P. LAKE. — Should you say that the situation was now more 
dangerous or more full of possible danger than in 1904 ? 
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1179. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — The year 1904 saw the beginning of a move- 
ment, we "are now at the end of it. That particular movement has arisen and 
subsided again. We are having a lull and I think the new schemes have not 
been formulated. 

1180. Sir W. METER. — Would you say the movement reached its zenith 
in 1907 ? 

1181. Sir G. CLEVELAND. — I should say that the temperature was high 
in 1907 and the pulse very high ; in 1909 the temperature was higher but the 
pulse was lower — the pulse representing readiness to act. 

1182. Sir W. MEYER. — You think that there was a practical combina- 
tion at that time (1907) between Lajpat Rai, representing the Arya Samaj, 
Tilak, representing the Ghitpavans, and Arabindo Ghose, the Bengalis, to try 
if possible to start a conflagration in the Punjab and see how far it would 
spread ? 

1183. Sir C. O LEVEL AND. — I think they had settled that it would be a 
good thing before very long. I would not confine Lajpat Rai to the Arya 
Samaj sphere. I should say they were exchanging views. In 1909 the readi- 
ness to act was lower. 

1184. Sir W. MEYER. — Was that the result of the Seditious Meetings 
Act ? 

1185. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I should say it was due to the deportations 
by the Government of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh that readiliess to act openly 
declined after 1907. 

1186. Sir W. MEYER. — What effect had the deportations of 1908 ? 

1187. Sir O. CLEVELAND. — The deportations again showed that the 
Government meant business, but they were a little spoilt by the knowledge 
that they did not command the sympathy of the Home people. 

1188. Sir W. MEYER. — Did the Morley Reform Scheme of 1908, exer- 
cise much influence ? 

1189. Sir G. CLEVELAND.— —I do not think that it influenced the extrem- 
ists, hut it influenced the moderate politicians a good deal. Many of the 
latter were able to say “ we have got something now ; ” it had a tranquillizing 
effect. 

1190. PRESIDENT. — Do these educated men never ask themselves what 
would happen if they could get rid of the British Raj ? 

1191. Sir O. CLEVELAND.— I have spoken to many of them. They do 
not seem to understand the value of sea power ; they profess to he without 
serious apprehension as to any invasion on the part of the Amir. “ Their views 
generally seem unpractical. 

1192. Sir W. MEYER. — Let us suppose that they could get rid of us ; 
surely the next state of things would be that the fighting races of India would 
come to the front and wipe them out ? 

1193. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I suppose so. 

1194. Sir W. METER.— I could understand the Chitpavan Brahmans 
arguing that, having the Maratha States, they would come to the top. But 
take the Bengali, does he suppose that he would rule, or does it occur to him 
that the Nepalese might come down ? 

1195. Sir O. OLEYBLND. — The Bengali does not look so far ahead. 

1196. Sir R. SCALLON.— - Did these agitators in 1907 think that they had 
secured the army ? 

1197. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I think they expected the army to get excited 
and to take sides with them. 

1198. Sir R. SCALLON. — Or at any rate to refuse to act against them ? 

1199. Sir C. CLEVELAND .—Yes, I think so. 
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1200. Slit W. MEYER. — la any case where you have got an alien or un- 
popular Government there are two sections, one consisting of people who would 
not move unless they thought they had some chance of success, the other of 
those who would move from sheer hatred of the Government. Would the second 
section be strong in India ? 

1201. Slit C CLEVELAND. — I do not think so. The real fanatics who 
are influenced by political ideas have not stood the test of the past few years. 
There are very few in India of that kind. 

1202. Sib. W. MEYER — But if we were at war on the Indian frontier 
and met with some disaster we should have a lot of other folk to deal with ? 

1203. Sib. C. CLEVELAND.— Yes. 

1204. Sib. R. SCALLON. — Do all educated Indians belong to some 
Society ? 

1205. Sib, C. CLEVELAND. — A great many of them do. Generally 
speaking, educated people belong to something or other ; and there are a great 
many societies which dabble in objects which are not their ostensible objects. 

1206. PRESIDENT.— Will you tell us about the “ Servants of India 
Society ” ? 

1207. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— The “Servants of India Society” was 
founded by Mr. Gokhale. They have changed their original prospectus and 
now possess a very moderate one representing the change in Gokhale’s 
ideas and plans. There is, however, on record against them a very violent 
article about the native army which was published in a Bombay newspaper on 
the IStb June 1907. (The President read aloud the article in question.) 

1208. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you consider the article that has been read 
disloyal ? 

1209. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Yes, I should think so. 

1210. Sir W. MEYER. — An Englishman might write such an article 
without much desire to harm the Government, might he not ? 

1211 . Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I do not think that you can read innocent 
intention into that article unless you shut your eyes. 

1212. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that the te Servants of India 
Society” was founded on the 12th June 1905, and its constitution made less 
political in character in 1908, is that so ? 

1213. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I have not got the exact details of the 
changes here to-day. The rules have been changed from time to time. 

1214. Sir W. MEYER. — I have heard the society compared to the Jesuit 
Order, is that correct ? 

1215. Sir C* CLEVELAND.-— Yes, I think so. 

1216. Sir W. MEYER — It was put to us by Major Jackson the other day 
that the Society was split up into branches which did just what they pleased. 
Do you subscribe to that ? 

1217. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — No. It is still under strong central control- 
It has not penetrated far yet, and its chief home is in Poona. Its real interest 
to us is that it reflects the attitude of Gokhale, who is a most important person 
in politics in India through the influence he has obtained with the Secretary of 
State, home politicians and the Council out here. But among Indians Tilak is 
the more influential man of the two. I regard it as an organization which will 
materially assist Mr. Gokhale in bis plans whatever they may be. It is not as 
strong in organization and probable permanence as the " Society of Jesus. ” 

12 L8. Sir W. MEYER.— Wbat can you tell us about the National 
Congress ? 

1219. Sir C. CLEVELAND.-* I have studied the Congress very closely, 
I have formed my idea of the Congress a good deal from seeing how it acted on 
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my province. A large number of people have joined the Congress with totally 
different motives and ideas When they had their split in 1907, the parties 
became bitterly opposed to each other. It is therefore difficult to generalize— 
you cannot say that because a man is a “ Congress-wala " he holds particular 
views. 

1220. Sib. W. METER.— Is the Congress, as a congress, a source of 
danger ? 

1221. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — In Bombay it was made the cloak of a very 
violent programme, and the same in the Central Provinces after 1906. The United 
Provinces were not affected in the same manner. In Bengal the Congress is 
quite different to what it is in other provinces. There, there is no real separa- 
tion between the moderates and extremists. The work is done at the Com- 
mittee meetings. They fight in their Committee meetings sometimes. The 
Congress sting has been taken out of it now. It was treated as, a safety valve 
before the extremists showed their hand. Since the split the extremists have 
•never come back to the fold. The Congress had a great many constitutional 
agitators, but there was a very dangerous proportion working for revolution. 

1222. ^ Sir W. MEYER. — How far can you get real information of 
the machinations of these organizations ? Can you get your own men into 
them as spies ? 

1223. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — It is impossible to put any reliance on a 
Chitpavan spy because he so often betrays both sides. In some organizations 
you can get in your own spy perfectly well. In the Arya Samaj you can 
introduce spies to a certain extent. 

1224. P RE SIDE XT. — T)o you get any information from the military 
authorities about the state of the Various regiments ? 

1225. Sir C. CLEVELAND — We see their papers and they see ours. We 
have weekly conferences with selected officers of the Military Intelligence 
Department up here.^ I see the Chief of the Staff on important matters. We 
are in aoscmteiy satisfactory touch with the military authorities. 

1226. Sir W. MEYER. — Are not police reports somewhat inclined to be 
pessimistic ? 

1227. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I do not think the ordinary police officer is 
given to stigmatizing all and sundry as seditionists. If he were, he would never 
be able to get through the work which such a policy would involve. Moreover, 
he would soon he pulled up by his District Magistrate, or by his Commissioner 
or by bis Lieutenant-Governor, all of whom see the political reports. The local 
Government influences the political reports. The optimism or pessimism of a 
local Government is sometimes reflected in the police reports which may be a 
bit too pessimistic or optimistic in consequence. 

1223. Sir R. SCALLON. — Are these reports over-estimated or under- 
estimated P 

1229. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Some officers take a sombre view, others a 
bright view. 

1230. PRESIDENT- — Have you any reason to suppose that the police 
force is less well disposed than the Indian army P 

1231. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — The police have had the fighting of sedition, 
and they have done it con amore. The anti-British party have all along 
adopted an extremely hitter tone against the police. We have had extremely 
few cases of disloyalty among the police, and very few instances in which they 
have been loath to *' go for ** the seditionists. Real out-and-out loyalty is 
not necessarily inherent in the police ; their prospects and material happiness 
affect the question. 

1232. Sir W. MEYER. — The Government of the Punjab, apparently in 
1909, said that the police had done excellently, and could he relied on in matters 
of internal security until there was serious disaffection in the army. Do you 
accept that as a fair statement of the case ? 
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1283. Sib. C. CLEVELAND. — As a fair general statement, yes. I cannot 
imagine the police starting a movement against the British Raj. 

1234. Sib W. MEYER. — I believe that you had an experience of a Com- 
manding Officer being unwilling to take native troops against seditionists 
although the local police were acting freely against them. Please tell us about 
it. 

1235. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — At the time of the Tilak riots in Nagpur 
after a great deal of trouble with the extremists who boasted that the troops were 
with them (there had been a few in stances of trying to get at the Maratha regi- 
ment at Kamptee), I went over to Kamptee and saw the officer commanding 
the Maratha regiment. He did not think his men had been affected by the 
efforts of the extremists. I shared this belief, and requested him to march his 
regiment through Nagpur city to show that they were not won over by these 
people ; it would have had an excellent effect. A day later he said he was 
prepared to march his men through the city, provided he had an equal number 
of European soldiers with him. This was, of course, not what I wanted, I 
think he was absolutely mistaken and he could have risked it perfectly well. 

I think it is a mistake in onr policy not to make a little more of the best 
side of the police. I am in favour of arming the better portion of the police 
for internal defence. There are 8,610 rifles in the possession of the police of 
the various provinces. All the police are taught to use smooth-bores, hut 
only a small proportion are taught to use rifles. 

The United Provinces keep up the distinction between armed and unarmed 
' police. 

1236. Sib W. MEYER. — In Madras the idea was to make a more marked 
distinction between them ? 

1237. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I am in favour of having the armed reserve 
of a district, strangers to the district. I do not look on it as a likely possibility 
that the whole of the Eield Army will he out of India at once. I do not think 
we shall ever get as far as that, therefore the police will never he exposed to 
quite the strain Lord Kitchener contemplated. I would go hack on Lord 
Kitchener’s policy in that I would not deplete India of troops to the extent he 
proposed. I do not think that the police are less reliable in 1912 than they 
were in 1901. An “ armed policeman ” is “ a policeman with a weapon in his 
bands — a smooth-bore or a rifle.” 

1238. Sir "W. MEYER. — Have you any remarks to make on paragraph 45 
of the General Staff “ Appreciation ? ” 

1239. Sir C. CLEVELAND.-— I think the figures given therein are not 
quite reliable. The concentration theory is a paper scheme. Men would be 
concentrated according to necessity. I helped the Police Commission in the 
production of the scheme and have tried it in my own province. I think 
60,000 men would represent the whole available force, but I cannot say 
without looking into the matter further. 

1240. Sir "W. MEYER.— The point is, how much value can be attached 
to the police contingent, in the event of disturbances, as regards numbers ? 

1241. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — Circumstances vary so much that I do not 
think that any numerical test is a sound one. 

1242. Sir R. SCALLON.— In connection with the scheme did you go so 
far as to make arrangements for enlisting pensioners, etc ? 

1243. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— No. 

1244. Sir W. ^ MEYER,— I take it that during the last few years the 
numbers and organization of the police have been considerably improved and 
increased ? 

1245. Sir C, CLEVELAND.— Yes, considerably. 
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124.6. Sib W. METES. — As a weapon against disturbance are the police 
more efficient now than they were in 1904 ? 

124.7. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — I would not say against disturbance . The 
native poiice are becoming a little softer ; they are getting more educated men 
and the prestige is not quite what it was. Formerly the policeman was more 
peremptory than he is at present. This was not altogether a misfortune from 
the point of view of the people. 

1248. Sib R. SOALLON. — Many policemen have been run in before the 
courts. 

124 , 9 . Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Yes. I should require more police now than 
Xdid twenty years ago to deal with a riotous mob as policemen are less ready 
than formerly to take the legal risks of strong action. I repeat that I do not 
consider that it would he safe to deplete India of troops to the extent Lord 
Kitchener contemplated. 

1250. Sib R. SOALLON.—' The riots between Sikhs and Muhammadans 
might be to our advantage — do you accept that ? 

1251. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — One of our cardinal maxims is, no matter 
what advantage we get from a riot, it is our bounden duty to strive for the 
maintenance of order. It might give us tremendous trouble if we had to 
punish the M uhamma dans very severely ; it might entail a very serious harvest. 

1252. Sib R. SOALLON. — Ought we to be prepared to put down riots at 
once, where really and truly in the end they are to our advantage ? 

1253. PRESIDENT. — We must maintain the JPax IBritannica. 

1254. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I think we have more to gain than to lose 
by stopping rioting. 

1255. Sib W. METER. — In a religious or racial riot, could police be relied 
on for action against tbeir own people r 

1256. Sib. G. CLEVELAND.— When feelings have been simmering long 
reports regarding tendencies and acts might be partial ; when it comes to the 
repression of disorder I would sooner tackle Muhammadans with Muhammadans 
than Hindus with Hindus. 

1257. PRESIDENT.— If that is the case with the police, I do not know 
why we should assume that it would not be the case with the army ? 

_ 1258. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — I am speaking after practical experience of 
rioting only in my own small province. 

1259. PRESIDENT. — I suppose really, it has been a bad thmg for the 

Sikhs — their becoming more prosperous, and their going abroad where-they are 
treated with great consideration ? J 

1260. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Tes, everybody I have spoken to on the 
subject has agreed that the Sikhs are suffering from “ swollen head. ” 

1261. Sib W . -METER..* “You said that the leaders of these dangerous 

organizations made efforts every now and then to tamper with the troops, but 
always took a hostile attitude to the police ? * 

1262. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — That has been one of the outstanding features 
of the whole thing. The argument they use is that the Government is practi- 
cally oarried on by the police ; the police are bad, -therefore the Government is 
bad also. They have identified the Government with the police. 

1268. PRESIDENT. — But the police, far from being bad, are very good 
are they not? c ° * 

1264. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— That depends. They vary from province to 
province. 

1265. Sib W . METER.— Ton think the seditionists could not, even if they 
wanted to, get round the police as they try to get round the sepoy ? 
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1266. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — In my opinion, and speaking for the whole 
of India, the seditionists have gone too far to win over the police to their side 
now. "Unrest has not affected recruiting for the police, hut high prices and 
conditions of labour have done so. The odium in which the police are held is 
beginning to tell a little. The head- constable class are feeling discontented 
with their prospects. Most can only rise to Rs. 20 per mensem. They used to 
have a career open to them, hut now that the educated classes are wanted in 
the upper ranks of the police, it is very rarely a head-constable can rise. The 
Chitpavan is very rarely a good policeman. I do not regard these elements of 
discontent as serious ; they constitute an administrative rather than a political 
difficulty. 

1267. Sib R. SCALLON. — The polioe have been criticized very often, have 
they not ? 

1268. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — "Yes, and they feel it very much. 

1269. PRESIDENT. — They have sometimes been unjustly attacked by the 
J udioial Bench ? 

1270. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Very unjustly attacked. 

1271. PRESIDENT. — They are not enlisted from one class, in the police 
force ? 

1272. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — They are mixed in every province. 

1273. PRESIDENT.— In speaking of all these seditious agencies and 
organizations, do you think there is good reason to suppose that the great bulk 
of the population has been seriously affected ? 

1274. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — Not seriously. I think waves of feeling 
swell up and again subside. I have seen an agricultural . population becomes 
disloyal, and in a moment swing back again. The Royal visit produced a very 
great effect, hut it will wear off. 

1275. Sib R. SCALLON. — Is it possible that a rising will take place in 
India, within the next ten years, similar to that which took place in 1857*58 ? 

1276. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I think not, if the Government keeps its 
head. 

1277. Sib W. MEYER. — Are you satisfied that the Government is able to 
keep a real touch on the pulse of the people ? 

1278. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — There are many things about the people we 
do not know. I think we are closer in touch now than we ever have been. I 
think we ought to see things coming. 

1279. PRESIDENT. — You have a more complete organization than there 
has ever been before ? 

1280 . Sir C. CLEVELAND.— -It is described as a “mammoth organiza- 
tion*’ and so on. The tendency is to cut it down. 

1281. Sib "W". MEYER. — Do you take special measures to guard against 
individual assassination ? 

1282. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — No, not now. 

1283. Sib "W . MEYER, — Have the police been able to frustrate assassin- 
ation schemes of which the public have never heard ? 

1284. Sib O. CLEVELAND. — Numerous schemes. We are not paying 
the attention now we paid two years ago to assassination. It is not so much 
in the air. They are no longer writing and talking about it as they were. 
It would he more an individual case if it happened. I do not hold with the 
theory that the Government is specially hound to protect its officers* lives. I 
would not he surprised to hear of an assassination in Calcutta." 

1285. PRESIDENT.*— "We thought the police had behaved so well in the 
periods of stress that it was curious that doubt should he thrown bn their 
loyalty. 
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1286. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I think there has been a little misunder- 
standing somewhere. 

1287. Sib "W. METER. — Do the military police or the frontier tribes come 
within your cognizance ? 

1288. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — No. It has been arranged that I should 
not specially concern myself with the tribes on the frontier, but I see reports 
about them. 

1289. Sir R. SCALLON. — Would an increase to the number of native 
army reservists he in any way a danger ? 

1290. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I have not considered the question. They 
would only, I suppose, be armed when brought up for training. I prefer not 
to give a precise opinion. 

1291. Sib ft. SCALLON. — Do you coneur in the opinion, expressed by 
Lord Kitchener and concurred in by Sir John Hewett, that evil effects are 
likely to result from stationing a native regiment within its recruiting area ? 

1292. Sir C. CLEVELAND.— Ves. 

1298. Sib It. SCALLON.— Do you consider that the distribution of troops 
for internal defence, as proposed by the General Staff, when the Pield Army 
is employed outside India, is satisfactory, and that the numbers allotted are 
adequate ? 

1294. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — X have seen a proposal for the distribution 
of troops in the Punjab and I do not consider that the number of troops allotted 
is adequate. I do not know, however, whether I have seen the latest revised 
proposals or not. 

1295. Sib W. MET EE. — Do you think that the industrial development of 
India will be dangerous in the way of internal security ? 

1296. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — X think order will be more difficult to main- 
tain with the industrial development coming on. In Bombay the Tiiak riots 
of 1908 were ran by political agitators, but in Calcutta there were no political 
agitators at the back of the mill hand riots — they were economic and due to 
resentment of personal grievances, such as alleged unjust dismissals and punish- 
ments for assaults. 

1297. Sib E. SCALLON. — What are the chief danger centres in India 
where one ought to be prepared with troops ? 

1298. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I should find that difficult to say straight 
off — it depends upon the objective and causes of the disturbances. 

1299. Sib E. SCALLON. — Have you any remarks to offer on tlie scheme of 
scattered garrisons and flying columns ? 

1300. Sir C. CLEVELAND. — I cannot say I have ; I should like to think 
about it. 

1301. Sib R. SCALLON. — Do you agree that all our arrangements for 

internal defence should he with a view to doing the very best possible thing 
when the time comes ? - ° 

1302. Sib C. CLEVELAND.— I have hitherto held the opinion that the 
schemes seem to inculcate too great a tendency to act on the defensive and not 
enough on the offensive. 

1303. Sib W . ME YER,— Do you think these internal defence schemes 
should be revised in view of altering circumstances ? 

1304. Sib C. CLEVELAND. — I would not attach too much importance to 
the opinions of local Governments who do not go into these questions fully. 

I would keep the military hand on these matters. 

1305. PRESIDENT. — Yon mean to say local Governments are apt to 
consider these schemes rather a nuisance when they are asked to advise on 
thorn. 

1306. Sib 0. CLEVE LAND,— That is my impression. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 


1807. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that anti-British sentiments are pro- 
pagated by fakirs, yogis , etc., at melas and like gatherings, or otherwise ? If so, 
do these men act on their own account or as the agents of an organization ? 
Are they in touch with, or used by, any of the other organizations you hare 
already described to the Committee ? Assuming that these fakirs and yogis 
exercise a pernicious influence, do you consider that their activities have 
increased of late years ? 

1808. Sib. C. CLEVELAND. — We have no reason for thinking that the 
genuine fakirs, yogis , etc., have, during the past few years, taken wholesale to 
political or anti- British preaching as part of their religious or professional stock- 
in-trade. There have been, on the other hand, a good many instances of poli- 
tical preachers being sent out in the guise of sadhus. Extremely few import- 
ant cases have come to light in which popular feelings have been seriously 
embittered by the preaching of genuine or false sadhus or fakirs at melas and. 
other gatherings. Usually the facts are that the police hear that there is sbrhb 
particular sadhu talking politics, and enquiry is made ; if he is really danger- 
ous he is dealt with. If on the other hand he is merely a crank or an excitable 
person inclined to let his tongue rdn wild he is not severely dealt with. 

Orthodox Hinduism is hot On the whole in favour Of the diversion 
of popular charity from religion to politics. In Benares religious institu- 
tions and individual mendicants easily absorb every single anna which is 
available, and the orthodox leaders at such a place would not welcome 
subscriptions to political funds which nearly all political parties in India 
put in the forefront of their propaganda. I myself had this position very 
clearly before me when I was dealing with Chitpavan seditionists in the 
Maratha Brahman country in 1909- At that time the Ghitpavan extremists 
were basing their organization very largely on national schools, and they 
proceeded to levy chouth on the public for those schools. The orthodox reli- 
gious leaders did not approve, and when I had to deal with a political sad'hu of 
the very worst description who was imported to assist the extremist cause I 
was able to obtain considerable assistance from the local religious head in 
exposing the sadhu. I found the orthodox people very ready to aceept the 
argument that the governmental toleration of religion Would have to he restricted 
very considerably if religious leaders allowed sedition to be preached Under the- 
cover of religion. 

The most advanced nationalists, or extremists as they are sometimes called, 
are now / working to combine religion with nationalism, hut there is no sign 
as yet of their cause being- so far advanced that the sadhus and fakirs are 
disposed to make politics part of their stock-in-trade. Taking a very broad 
view of the general situation and remembering the enormous number of sadhus, 
fakirs, etc., scattered about over the length and breadth of India, ~I would say 
that hitherto no funds have been available 'to make such people “the paid 
servants of the revolutionists, while without such payment they have shown 
no inclination- to become voluntary workers in the revolutionary cause. 

(End of Sir Gharles Cleveland’s evidence.) 
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Evidence or Major Ottxev. 

1309. PRESIDENT. — You served with a regiment of Moplahs, did you 
not. Major Ottley ? 

1310. Major OTTLEY : — Yes sir. I was the first adjutant of the 77th 
Moplah Rifles. I left them before they came to the Punjab. My regiment was 
raised in 1899 when Sir George Wolseley was Lieutenant-General Commanding 
the Madras Command. The regiment was disbanded somewhere about 1907. 
I was adjutant till they were raised up to about 400 men. I commanded them 
for about six months of that time because every officer found it necessary, or con- 
venient, to go away on leave, etc. The selection of the men was very bad and 
the handling was worse. In the first place, when they were raised (when I was 
asked to come back from leave and became adjutant), there were only seventeen 
Moplahs present. I was through the Omdurman campaign, and I happened tp 
say to my colonel that they looked like Soudanese troops. He agreed and said 
“ I think they would look very nice if they were dressed like Soudanese troops.” 
They were dressed in fezzes at his suggestion. The fez was not suitable to 
their consitutions ; we found that in Bangalore many of the men tumbled down 
with heat apoplexy and the doctors attributed it to the wearing of insufficient 
head cover. Many times it was recommended that they should be put into 
puggaries — it was not done. It was on that account mainly, I believe, that 
the constitutions of the Moplahs from the outset were weakened and that through 
bad health on many occasions they were led to commit crimes and other indis- 
cretions that healthy men would not have done. The British officers did not 
wear fezzes. The Moplahs are Sunni Muhammadans. The Moplahs have 
interbred among themselves and become a race of their own. They have good 
fighting qualities and are amenable to discipline. I found that they always 
obeyed me during the eighteen months or so that I was with them. I attribute 
my success with them to the fact that I spoke their language — Malayalam. 

There was an officer in. the regiment who originally belonged to the Church 
of England. At Trivandrum he was converted to the Roman Catholic Church. 
He was a great enthusiast on religion and spent most of his time in converting 
Madras sepoys to the Roman Catholic Church and enlisting Madras Roman 
Catholics in the regiment ; this was before it was formed into a Moplah bat- 
talion. When' the Government orders came along to reconstitute .the regiment 
into a Moplah one, that officer was very upset about it, as he said all his old 
friends would gradually be pushed ~>ut and Moplahs introduced. Prom the 
start he was dead against the Moplahs from a religious point of view. Other 
officers were against them from the very start because they gave too much 
trouble to work with and, unfortunately, just at thpt time there seemed to be 
a most unhappily selected number of officers dumped into the regiment. In fact 
I can tell you this, there were three subalterns appointed to it, two of whom 
were rank bad characters. One was so bad that I wired to Madras Army Head- 
quarters to request that he should not be sent as it would not be conducive to 
the welfare, of the corps in any way if he joined it. He was removed that day 
to another corps. The other officer stayed in the regiment until he got fifteen years’ 
penal servitude. Then, the other religious aspect was ,th^f most of the Madras 
Muhammadan sepoys were Shiahs and the custom in the old Madras army was 
that the fathers and. grandfathers or the sons and grandsons of the men serving, 
also lived in the lines. In fact it was a regular institution amongst a large com- 
munity of Madras people, especially at Bangalore, to live on the regiment and in 
the regiment, in the hope of putting their sons into it. Later on, these people 
made a dead set at the Sunnis ; they saw that their bread and butter was gone 
from them with the advent of the Moplahs. Thus was the religious aspect 
introduced into the question. There is a deadly feud between Moplahs. and 
Shiahs. 

1311. PRESIDENT.— Thus, under these unfortunate circumstances, the 
Moplahs did not get a fair trial P 

1312. Major OTTLEY. — No, sir, I do not think they did. Their physique 
was good. 
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1313. PRESIDENT. — Were there, in your opinion, sufficient Moplahs to 
form two battalions ? 

1314. Major OTTLEY. — No, sir. The Moplahs do contract work and 
fishing. They are also agriculturists. They lire on the Malabar coast. The 
Moplah population is by no means so small as has been stated; 1 think it will 
be found that it works out practically to a million. 

I think the men we got were too young, and there were not enough men for 
two battalions. If one battalion had been well run, military service would 
have been more popular. Their emoluments in civil life are considerable; this 
would not necessarily militate against the stamp of men who would enlist. 
There were about 400 Moplahs in the regiment when I left. I left be- 
cause I saw that we were going to be a failure. Besides the fez, they had, when 
I was with them, ordinary khaki clothing, but they were very seldom allowed to 
wear it. They wore cotton stuff. In cold weather they were shivering and 
hardly able to hold their rifles. The minimum temperature of Bangalore is 
about 65 degrees and I should say it is never much above 90 degrees. 

1315. Sir W. METER. — There were two Moplah battalions; one was 
finally disbanded on account of indiscipline, and the other because it could not 
stand the northern climate ? 

3316. Major OTTI/EY. — I cannot speak of the indiscipline from personal 
knowledge, but one battalion was unfortunate enough to have a bad-tempered 
adjutant who hit the men across the legs with his stick, until they * downed * 
him. I think it would be well woith the experiment to enlist Moplahs again, 
A _ r^girpent of them, with carefully selected officers, would he as good as any 
other regiment in India. It would not be advisable to mix them up with any 
Garnatdcs. I would advocate starting with a clean sheet, or, if that were im- 
possible, mixing them with the best fighting races of the north. 

1317. PBESIDENT — The difficulty with class companies of Moplahs 
would he, I understand, that their language is a distinct language from any 
other ? 

1318. Major OTTBEY. — Malayalam, hut they can talk Hindustani as 
well as most other people in India. In their native country they ' wear a small 
puggari and have no objection to wearing it. The 77th Moplahs formerly 
described, could not tie their puggaries, which the colonel noticed and took as 
an opportunity to disparage them. I would he quite ready to take them into 
Tibet in order to shew that they were capable of going anywhere. They were 
not given even a blanket when they took part in the northern manoeuvres. If 
properly clothed they could serve anywhere, and render better service to the 
country than many races at present enlisted in the army — especially owing to 
their undoubted gallantry. 

Owing to the set that was made against them by the Bangalore Muham- 
madans whenever they went into Bangalore bazar, there were frequent conflicts. 
On the first occasion there were only twenty-seven Moplahs in the regiment, 
and the news came to the lines that some Moplahs were being beaten by the 
people in the bazar. Their comrades immediately went to their help. I went 
down and found the twenty-seven- men holding their own amidst 1,000 Bangalore 
Muhammadans. I said “ you had better come home with me,” and they did. 
There was a great outcry regarding the incident in all the Madras papers — even 
the Madras Mail . Sir George Wolseley took it up and he was inclined to have 
the men concerned turned out of the regiment. He was told, however, that if these 
twenty-seven men were turned out we should get no more recruits. Sir George 
thereupon abandoned the idea of dismissing them and eventually wired down tha t 
Commanding Officer’s punishments were to be given these men according to their 
length of service. Seven days’ imprisonment was the severest punishment 
awarded. When Sir George Wolseley ’s decision was read to the men they said 
* we were all in this row and yet we have not got the same amount of punishment. 
We are quite willing to go through the highest punishment so long as we get the 
same punishment.* Except under these conditions thev refused to undergo 
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any punishment. I turned out the guard. I wanted them to go into a 
temporary prison. They would not. I threatened to use force. They did not 
believe it. When they saw the guard with Martini-Henris loaded they went 
in and that was the end of the riot. Another riot occurred later when we had 
200 Moplahs in the regiment. 

1319. Sib, W. MEYER. — How do you think the Moplah would get on 
with the Punjabi Muhammadan ? 

1320. Majob OTTLEY. — I do not think you would find the Moplahs 
would get on any worse with other races in India than Sikhs or Muhammadans, 
The Madras sepoys looked upon the Moplah as an interloper, hence the riots. 
There would be no danger from Moplahs mixing with well-disciplined regi- 
ments. . 

1321. Sib R. SCALIjON. — T he Punjabi sepoys got on extremely well with 
the Moplahs. 

1322. Sib W. MEYER. — Have you seen anything of other Madras 
sepoys ? 

1323. Majob OTTLEY. — I was in the Madras army from 1894 to 1900. 
I would not say that Madras people were deficient in fighting characteristics. 
Two companies of Mara wars who came under my notice were very fine men 
indeed, and we were very disappointed when we lost them on being ordered 
to convert the regiment into a Moplah unit. The Marawars are a Tamil race 
who are hard to get, owing to the Kolar gold fields which absorb them. They 
are far superior to anything obtainable in Madras except the Moplahs. I think 
the Madras sepoys do not represent the best classes of Madrasis. The pay is 
too low ; the people prefer to work in the mines and factories. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

10th Meeting — Friday, the 4th June 19 IS. 


Major J. E. M. Molyneux, Officiating- Inspector-General of Imperial 
Service Troops, attended as a witness and was examined. 


Evidence or Major E. J. M. Modtnettx. 


1324. PRESIDENT. — You are officiating Inspector* General of Imperial 
Service Troops, at present, are you not ? 

1325. Major MOLYNETJX. — Yes, sir. 

1326. PRESIDENT. — You have been doing duty with Imperial Service 
Troops for some time I suppose ? 

1327. Major MOLYNEUS. — Eor about four- and-a-half years. 

1328. PRESIDENT. — In which of the Native States ? 

1329. Major MOLYNEUS. — The Native States to which I am officially 
attached are Patiala, Rampur and Kashmir, but I have also been down to see 
troops in other States — in Rajputana and Central India. 

1330. PRESIDENT. — Can you give us any information about the com- 
position, training and efficiency of the Imperial Service Troops ? 

1331. Major MOLYNEIJX.— Yes, sir. Tbe Imperial Service Troops 
number altogether between twenty-one and twenty-two thousand men, of whom 
roughly about seventeen thousand are reported as fit for active service. The 
composition is cavalry, infantry, artillery, sappers and transport corps ; the 
artillery, however, are confined to Kashmir where they have two batteries of 
mountain artillery armed with modern guns. 

1332. PRESIDENT. — None anywhere else ? 

1333. Major MOLYHEUX.— None. Many requests have beeu made by 
States for permission to have tbeir artillery placed on an Imperial Service 
footing, but tbe Government has always seen fit to withhold sanction. 

1334. PRESIDENT. — How many cavalry and infantry are there ? 

1335. Major MOLYNEUX.— The cavalry are about seven thousand 
Strong ; the infantry about ten thousand tbe rest being sappers and transport. 

1836. PRESIDENT.— Are tbe Imperial Service Troops generally equal to 
the Indian army in training and efficiency ? J H . 

1337. Major M ODYNETJX.— No, sir. 

1338. PRESIDENT.— Some of them are ? 


1339. MajorMOLYNEHX.— T hebest of them are; those of Jodhpur, 
Paiaala, and possibly Alwar, m point of training of men can be put down « 
absolutely equal to our own Indian troops^ But they suffer from the disad- 
vantage of not having British officers. That makes a great difference At 
Sir Robert Soallon s request I have recorded my opinion on that subject in the 
form of a memorandum to he handed in to the Committee. J 


men and you say 17,000 of 


1340. PRESIDENT. — You speak of 20,000 
them are efficient ; are the remainder inefficient ? 

«. f 13 ^.‘ Majo * MOLYNEUX.— E°r one reason and another they are not 

fit for active service ; they are, m the ease of the cavalry, not fullv 

at present would not be considered fit for service. 7 y horsed and 

1342. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider Patiala’s troops efficient P 
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1343. Major MOLYNETJX. — Exceedingly efficient. Patiala’s cavalry 
lias been inspected by the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief and by tbe late 
Commander in-Chief, all had only one opinion to offer ; in fact. Sir O’ Moore 
Creagli told the Maharaja that there was not a single regiment in our service 
as well horsed or who could drill as well. 

1344. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion of the Jodhpur cavalry ? 

1345. Major MOEYNE UX. — At present they are not as good as Patiala’s 
for this reason, — when they were originally formed they naturally started with 
a number of young men ; those have grown older, and as the State does not re- 
cognize any system of pensions, they are now past their prime. The command- 
ants, knowing that most of their men are poor, have certain qualms of con* 
science about turning them out ; the result is that they have lost a great deal 
of their efficiency. 

1346. Sir W. MEYER. — Are the pay and pensions in States where they 
are given, equal to the pay and pensions given by the Government of India to 
the Indian army ? 

1347. Major MOLYNEUX. — No, sir, not quite. In Patiala I was asked 
whether the pay and pensions of the Imperial Service Troops could not be 
brought up to the British standard ; but I threw cold water on the proposal. 
1 said that the State troops are kept in one place, that they have not to pay 
comparatively large sums to go to their homes on leave and furlough, and in a 
general way, that they are not so hard worked, so that there did not seem to he 
any good reason for raising the standard. Another reason for my discouraging 
the idea was that it might cause the tapping of the best sources of supply for our 
own army. At present this is only partially the case in some instances the 
States draw recruits from the same source as we do but, generally speaking, tbe 
men are obtained almost entirely from the States in which they serve. In 
Patiala, however, you will find that a quarter of the men came from Govern- 
ment territory. 

3.348. Sir R. SOAELON. — Do they, to any extent, take men who have 
been with the colours in the Indian army ? 

1349. Major MOLYNETJX. — Hardly at all, a few officers and instructors 
only. 

1350. PRESIDENT. — I suppose in a State like Patiala, the Maharaja 

wonld give the order and could have the pick of the men in the State for his 
Imperial Service Troops ? . 

135E Major MORXNETJX.— - If he found any difficulty in getting men, 
he might find it necessary to take such measures, but as they have not the 
slightest difficulty in getting them, there does not seem to he any reason for the 
adoption of such a course. 

1352. Sir W. MEYER. — Are the States obliged to get the sanction of 
the Government for enlisting men from outside their own territories ? 

1353. Major MOLYNETJX.^— No, sir, they are quite free in this respect. 
Eor instance, we get a great many men from the Eerozepore district for the 
Patiala Lancers. There may have been a general sanction given in the first 
instance, but there is no individual sanction. X have been told that the present 
system of enlisting men from Government territory is in future to be restricted 
as far as possible. The Patiala troops, for instance, would be recruited entirely 
from that territory and as the terms of service of the men enlis ted from Gov- 
ernment territory expired they would be gradually eliminated from the force. 

1354. PRESIDENT. — Where does Gwalior get men from ? 

1355. Major MOLYNETJX. — A great many from the Deccan ; he also 
enlists Sikhs and men from neighbouring States. 1 ; 

1356. PRESIDENT.— Has the standard of training and efficiency risen 
recently ? 
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1357. Major MOLYFEUX. — Tes, on the whole, hut there are always 
certain, exceptions. Training and efficiency must depend so much in Imperial 
service Troops upon the attitude of the Ruler at the moment. If he is enthu- 
siastic about his troops (as they mostly are) and proud of them, then he will 
give them every facility and also give the Inspecting Officer every facility for 
improving their efficiency. But, in other cases, it may be he is indifferent 
and does not care, or again it may be that there has been a good deal of 
intrigue in the State, which has undermined the efficiency of the troops — • 
as it does very rapidly. Another form of obstacle in the way of progress is 
to be found where the Ruler, without having any professional training or 
knowledge, attempts to manage the whole military machine of the State — as 
in the case of Gwalior— and results are not always beneficial to the efficiency 
of the troops. 

J1358. Sir W. METER.— What is the highest rank to which an officer in 
the Imperial Service Troops rises ? You have officers commanding regi- 
ments; I presume these are lieutenant-colonels? Do they rise to the rank 
of colonel ? 

2359. Major MOLYNEUX.— Yes, sir. 

1360. PRESIDENT. — Then again, you have Major-Generals ? Has Patiala 
more than one Major-General ? 

1361. Major MOLYNEUX. — As a matter of fact, he has three, but one 
was made Major-General because he was the best polo player in India; 

1362. PRESIDENT. — Do you perceive any tendency to train officers of 
superior rank for high command ? 

1363. Major MOLYNEUX. — Only in one or two cases ; Gwalior is a case 
in point, he has appointed his own Inspector-General. 

1364. PRESIDENT. — Does he shew qualifications which would enable him 
to command a large body of men ? 

1365. Major MOLYNEUX. — No, sir. There is only one man in the 
Imperial Service Troops who could he put down as a really good man — General 
Bakshish Singh of Patiala ; he is nominally Military Secretary, but. is really 
Commandev-in-Ohief. He is the only man I know of who can take men 
out on manoeuvres and move them about as well as our own Generals. 

1366. PRESIDENT. — Then we must take it that as a general rule these 
organizations have not hitherto produced senior officers who would be capable 
of commanding brigades or divisions in the field in the same way as British 
officers can do ? 

1367. Major MOLYNEUX. — No, sir, and there is none, with that possible 
exception, who seems to shew any promise. 

1868. PRESIDENT. — What, if any, facilities are given them for training 
with regular troops ? Do they avail themselves of them ? 

1369. Major MO LYNEUX. — I think that if it is desired further to improve 
the efficiency of the Imperial Service Troops, greater facilities ought to be 
given them for training with our own troops. In only a few cases has this 
been done hitherto. The Patiala Imperial Service Cavalry attended a camp of 
exercise at Rupar and acquitted themselves to the complete satisfaction of the 
British Generals who were commanding, in fact they were told publicly they 
were as good as any regiment there. Take, for instance, their • signalling ; there 
is only one regiment of the Indian army better. In every detail the rank . 
and file can hold their own with regiments of the Indian ( army. Other States 
would also he glad to have greater facilities for training their troops with our 
own. 

1370. PRESIDENT. — Provided onr troops are trained in reasonable prox- 
imity to the Imperial Service Troops concerned ? You could not move them 
very long distances, I suppose ? 

1371. Major MOLYNEUX.— If it did not come too often they would be 
prepared to come, either by rail or march, as circumstances prescribed. 
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1372. PRESIDENT. — But if brigaded with regular troops, would the State 
pay the whole of the expenses ? 

1373. Major MOBYNEUX. — Yes, sir; but they do not mind that so long 
as they are not asked to do it too often. It would have the greatest effect on 
their efficiency, it would raise their general tone by leading them to think the 
Government was anxious to increase their military value. 


1374. Sib. W. MEYER.— Did they attend at the Delhi Darbar ? 

1375. Major MOBYNEUX. — Yes, sir ; there were about 8,0”0 there alto- 
gether. 


1376. 

glad to do 


PRESIDENT. — A certain number of them served in Tirah and were 
so ? 


1377. Major MOLYNETJX. — Oh yes, they are only too delighted ; nothing 
would improve the efficiency of the Imperial Service Troops more than the 
thought or knowledge that the Government would take them on service. 


1378. PR ES TDENT.— Are there any grounds for the suggestion that Inspec* 
ting Officers exercise the functions of command as well as those of inspection ? 

1379. Major MOBYNEUX. — No, sir. 


1380. Sir P. BAKE. — What was said was that some of the Chiefs are apt 
to complain that British officers are practically in command. 

1381. Major MOBYNEUX. — I do not think that there is any serious 
ground for that suspicion. The Inspecting Officer has a duty which in many 
ways is more 'difficult than would appear at first sight. He has to try and 
maintain these regiments in a state of the highest efficiency. There is no need 
whatever to interfere with matters which do not concern him and, as regards 
actual command, it is a thing we have incessantly impressed upon us that we 
are not to assume command. And when it comes to promotions, you will find 
that it is the Ruler of the State — or, if he is a young man, those round hioi— who 
wishes to manage that part of the business himself, and he generally proceeds 
to do so on lines incompatible with military efficiency. We all know that in 
this country from time immemorial the family has been the unit rather than 
the community, and we know that a native Commanding Officer, who is trying 
his best to do his duty, will often find that the general opinion of Ms own family 
will condemn him if he promotes the most suitable man rather than some abso- 
lutely inefficient member of his own family. If, on the other hand, he tries to 
do his best he finds it useful to have the Inspecting Officer there to say whether 
he will support the best man. If he did not do so, we should be striking at the 
root of all military efficiency ; and it would be the same in any other depart- 
ment of life. If you are going to deprive a man of the fruits of his labour be 
will not labour. We have, also, to support the commandant and often find 
ourselves in conflict to a certain extent either with the Ruler himself or with 
those around him. The result is that they complain that Inspecting officers 
are interfering In matters in which their own authority should be supreme. 

1382. Sir W. MEYER. — Will you explain how you submit your recom- 
mendation ? Do commandants’ recommendations go through you to the State 
authorities ? 

1383. Major MOBYNEUX. — The way it is usually done is that the State 
military authorities, the commandant of the regiment and the Inspecting 
Officer, form a sort of committee, and draw up their proposals. Their recom- 
mendations then go to the Maharaja or Darbar for sanction, and then the fric- 
tion begins, if there is going to be friction. 

1384. Sir W. MEYER. — May we take it that you do not merely wait to 
give advice until it is asked for, but where the circumstances justify it, you 
give advice spontaneously. 

1385. Major MOBYNEUX. — Yes, sir. 

1386. PRESIDENT. — Promotion among officers is, I suppose, by seniority 
generally ? 
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1387. Major MOLTNEUS. — -Yes, sir, as in our own service. 

1388. Sir W. MEYER. — We will assume that there are two men, A and 
B. A is the better man, B is good enough ; they propose to put B in, would you 
intervene ? 

13S9. Major MOLTNETJX. — I should put the matter fair and square to 
the State authority and tell him that in my opinion A was the better man 
though B was good enough ; I should then leave it to him to decide. But if B 
were absolutely inefficient I should say so. 

1390. PRESIDENT. — The conculsion is that unless the Inspecting Officer 
exercised advisory functions in these matters, the Imperial Service Troops 
would cease to be efficient and promotion would be given anyhow P 

1391. Major MOLYNEUX.— Yes, sir. 

1392. Sir W. MEYER. — When a still more important vacancy occurs, 
say that of commandant of a unit, or Commander-in-Ohief, do you advise as a 
matter of course ? 

1393. Major MOLYNEUX. — No, sir, not when a Commander-in-Ohief is 
appointed because he commands all troops, both regular and irregular. In the 
case of a commander of Imperial Service Troops alone the Inspector-General 
would advise. 

1394. PRESIDENT. — I presume, as regards commandants of units your 
attitude is that it is in the power of the State authorities to appoint anybody, 
but if they appoint a man who is incompetent it would become your duty to 
report the unit as unfit for service ? 

1395. Major MOLTXEUX. — Yes, sir. 

1396. PRESIDENT. — Is there any reason to believe that Imperial Service 
Troops are not in all cases thoroughly loyal to their Chiefs ? 

1397. Major MOLYNEUX. — With the exception of one or two States, I 
believe them to be thoroughly loyal to their States and to the supreme Govern- 
ment. 

1398. PRESIDENT. — In these exceptional cases, to whom are they loyal 
if not to the Ruler of the State ? 

1399. Major MOLYNEUX. — Well, there are certain cases in which the 
Ruler of the State is generally disliked. As a rule, however, the troops 
are thoroughly loyal. At the same time the loyalty of these troops to their 
Chiefs is a different thing to what it was in the old days. There is no longer- — 
except in a general way — the same conception of the Divine Right of Kings 
that we had before the execution of Charles the Eirst, and for that reason I am 
inclined to think that if the Ruler is known to be acting in open opposition to 
the Government of India, he would not have the support of his troops. 

1400. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you discriminate in the matter of local loyalty 
between tbe troops recruited in the State itself and those from outside ? 

1401. Major MOLYNEUX. — Yes, I think it may be accepted that the 
latter would he affected by the fact of their having been our subjects before 
they enlisted. 

1402. Sir W. MEYER.-— On the other hand, they would he less likely to 
resist tyranny on the part of a Ruler to his own subjects ? 

1403. Major MOLYNEUX. — Yes, sir, I think they would. 

1404. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you know anything of the Maratha States, 
Indore and Sindhia and the like ? Take Gwalior ; there you have a Ruler who 
is a foreigner ; does that fact affect the loyalty of the troops ? 

1405. Major MOLYNEUX. — Yes, sir. 

1406. PRESIDENT. — Does Sindhia enlist Marathas ? 

1407. Major MOLYNEUX. — He would like to, but cannot get them in 

sufficient numbers. > 
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1408. PRESIDENT.— Does Kashmir enlist Dogras chiefly, or does he take 
Muhammadans P 

1409. Majob MOLYNEUX. — He prefers Dogras, though he has also 
Muhammadans. 

1410. Sib W. METER. — Patiala’s troops are mostly Sikhs, are they not? 

1411. Majob MOLYNEUX. — Yes, sir, three-quarters of them are Sikhs, 
the remainder are Muhammadans. Kashmir and Rampur have Gurkhas also. 

1412. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider the Imperial Service Troops a pos- 
sible source of danger to the Government of India. If so, do you think the 
moYement should be discouraged ? 

1413. Majob MOLYNEUX. — All troops that are alien in race to their 
Rulers are, in certain circumstances, a potential source of danger, but I do not 
consider Imperial Service Troops a greater potential danger than the Indian 
army itself. They might become dissatisfied ; but of this I am convinced, that 
Imperial Service Troops are far less inclined to he a danger to us than any local 
troops of the States, and I can give you many reasons why I think the native 
Chiefs themselves are aware of this fact. The thing which would most likely be a 
danger to us in this country, if ever trouble were to come, would be the circula- 
tion of a lie, as was the case in 1857 when the lie — it was of course partly a 
truth — about the greased cartridge was circulated. I would also mention the 
plague riots which owed their origin to the circulation of lies about the 
pollution of wells, which were accepted by the ignorant. 

In the Imperial Service Troops the men do meet white officers and 
are brought into close contact with them, so that if people circulate lies which 
are monstrous, they find it much harder to get the lies believed amongst 
members of Imperial service corps than would be the case amongst men 
who had no knowledge of what the white man is and what our administration 
is. And as regards the view taken by the Chiefs themselves their opinion in a 
general way is unquestionably that the most reliable troops they have got are 
their Imperial Service Troops. Within the last two years there have been 
several instances of this. One instance occurred in Rampur where the people 
suffered very much from dacoits and violent highwaymen. The gangs were 
hunted down by the Imperial Service Troops although any number of police 
were available. In one case the dacoity took place within less than half a mile 
of the Nawab’s own palace, and when the police could not face them, he sent 
off a guard of Imperial Service Troops (about twenty-five men) who happened to 
be at hand and they forthwith compelled the dacoits to surrender. 

The second case occurred at Junagad, where the Imperial Service Troops 
.consisted of only one squadron, a hundred strong. On the 22nd January 1911, 
the Nawab died and, finding that these were the only disciplined and reliable 
forces in the State, the Administration put them on to guarding all State 
treasuries, etc. That year the rains failed everywhere in Kathiawar except in. 
Junagad, so the rest of the squadron were taken out to guard the State grass 
rakhs, and we have got testimonials from the political authorities speaking iu the 
very highest terms of the behaviour and utility of these troops. 

The third case was at Dholpur. A certain collection of rogues, led by a 
blackguard Thakur, got into a disused castle, sat down and began collecting 
tribute from all the villagers within a day’s ride. A report was made to 
the political authorities and the Agent went out with fifty Imperial Service 
infantry from the nearest State, Bharatpur (Dholpur has “ local ” troops 
but they have no discipline). He also took with him a couple of 
hundred Dholpur police and local troops, and with these he surrounded t<ie 
fort at night. In the morning the Dholpur men were hopeless and broke and 
ran. The Political Agent then decided to retire as he only had the fifty Bharatpur 
infantry men left to him ; these covered his retirement and he could not speak 
too highly of their conduct. He then sent for four more companies of Bharat- 
pur infantry. (The people in the castle were under the impression that they 
had defeated us). The four companies turned up and attacked and the outlaws 
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eventually surrendered, but not before tbe infantry Inspecting Officer bad been, 
bit tbrougb tbe foot. 

These instances of Rulers employing Imperial Service Troops m tbe mainte- 
nance of order show that they rely on them implicitly and count on them 
in time of trouble. I could multiply instances if necessary. 

1414. PRESIDENT. — I suppose it is only to give employment and pay that 
they keep up local forces in addition to Imperial Service Troops ? 

1415. Major MOLYNEUX. — Partly that, and partly because they know 
that their Imperial Service Troops might be taken away and they must have 
somebody left to keep order. Otherwise, you would have instances like that 
in Dholpur. 

1416. PRESIDENT. — And also they think that it adds to tbeir dignity to 
keep up a large force ? What about Hyderabad, I suppose the Nizam 
maintains Imperial Service Troops ? 

1417. Major MOLYNEUX. — I can only give second-hand evidence about 
Hyderabad. The Nizam has two regiments of Imperial Service Lancers. In 
addition be keeps up a larger force than any other Prince in India, with the 
exception of Nepal where the standing army amounts to about 35,000 men. 
His local force is variously estimated at from about eighteen to twenty thousand. 
The great bulk of his force may he put down as inefficient from a military 
point of view. 

1418. Sir W. MEYER. — Has he any guns ? 

1419. Major MOLYNEUX. — A great many, but all smooth-bores and 
none of a serviceable kind, judged by modern standards. 

1420.. PRESIDENT. — Are tbe Imperial Service Troops in close touch with 
tbe local State forces, and is there any interchange of personnel between them ? 

1421. Major MOLYNEUX — With tbe exception of one State, I should 
say that tbe Imperial Service Troops are not in tbe least degree in touch with 
the local forces ; in fact Imperial Service Troops look upon themselves, and are 
looked upon, as being a cut above the local troops, and there is not much in 
common between them. 

1422. Sir W. MEYER. — Which is tbe exception ? 

1423. Major MOLYNEUX. — Gwalior; and, so far as Gwalior is concerned 
tbe personnel is exchanged between the Imperial Service and the local forces. 
Tbe Maharaja Sindhia would like to keep up a very much larger force of the 
Imperial Service Troops than the Government thinks fit to allow. His idea has 
been to get round the regulation by first of all equalizing the status, pay and 
pensions of the two forees. In addition, he constantly transfers officers and 
instructors — but not men— to tbe local troops, with tbe idea of having all of 
tbe same standard of efficiency. Tbe results of this policy have, as a matter 
of fact, been most unfortunate, for he has managed to impair the efficiency of 
tbe Imperial Service Troops without adding to that of tbe local forces. 

1424. PRESIDENT. — Has tbe Inspecting Officer any voice iu tbe matter 
when a man is transferred P 

1425. Major MOLYNEUX. — He cannot stop it. 

1426. Sir P. LAKE. — I understood you to say that in Gwalior there is not 
a large amount of personal loyalty ? 

1427. Major MOLYNEUX. — No, sir, there is not a large amount. 

1428. PRESIDENT. — What generally are the terms of service in the 
Imperial Service Troops ? 

1429. Major MOLYNEUX. — They are assimilated to ours except that the 
troops get somewhat less pay. In the Jodhpur service no pensions are granted. 

1430. PRESIDENT. — In local forces they serve on and get no pensions ? 
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1431. Major MOLTNEUX.' — Yes, sir, with the exception of one or two 
States such as Gwalior, where they are introducing pensions on a small scale. 

1482. Sir VV. MEYEE. — But do they get land ? 

1483. Major MOLYNEUX. — Yes, that is the case in certain States. 

1484. Sir W. MEYEE. — Have any of the States started a system of reserves 
such as we have ? 

1435. Major MOLYNEUX. — Not to any appreciable extent ; it may practi- 
cally he said that there are no reserves. 

1436. P RESIDENT. — Are you able to say how the Chiefs who maintain 
Imperial Service Troops view the prospect of the entire removal of their units 
on mobilization ? 

1437. Major MOLYNEUX. — That would depend on what they are taken 
for. If yon asked them to send their troops on to the frontier or out of British 
India they would be delighted, and the troops look forward to it as the culmin- 
ating point of their ambition. On the other hand, if you asked them to go and 
garrison stations in British India, they would do it, but they would not like it. 

1438. PRESIDENT. — The question is, in view of the possibility of trouble 
in the States and of the unreliability of the local forces, would the Chiefs feel 
that they were left in a somewhat helpless position if the whole of their troops 
were removed? 

1439. Major MOLYNEUX.— I think they would bo inclined in almost 
every case of active service to say ** let them go. ” 

1440. PRESIDENT. — Are the orders of the Government controlling the 
supply of arms and ammunition to Imperial Service Troops strictly adhered to ? 
Have you any suggestions to make for rendering them more efficacious ? 

1441. Major MOLYNEUX. — The orders are adhered to absolutely. I 
think the conditions are so thorough that there are no suggestions to offer for 
their improvement. The States cannot obtain a round of ammunition without 
onr knowing exactly what they have got. They have to send hack all empty 
cases and we cheek the numbers. Provided that our arsenals are absolutely 
secure. Imperial Service Troops could get no ammunition, beyond the fifty 
rounds a man which they have, without our permission. 

1442. Sir W. MEYER. — What is their armament — the same as that of our 
native troops ? 

1443. Major MOLYNEUX. — Yes, sir, the "303 rifle. 

1444. PRESIDENT. — Is the number of Imperial Service Troops in any one 
State regulated by the Government of India ? If any Ruler were to say “I 
want to raise more men, ” he could not organize them, I suppose, without the 
sanction of the Government of India ? 

1445. Major MOLYNEUX. — No, sir, and sanction has been withheld in 
many cases. The state of affairs is somewhat difficult ; you may have a Ruler 
who is enthusiastic about raising Imperial Service Troops ; of course they are 
expensive and once he has raised them the Chief does not like to ask permission 
to disband them again. That is why the Government is so very chary about 
allowing the Chiefs to enlarge their forces. 

1446. PRESIDENT. — Also on account of the objection to increasing the 
proportion of native to British troops ? 

1447. Major MOLYNEUX;— Yes, and another reason is that the present 
Ruler might he quite pleased to pay, -say, a fifth of his revenue towards main- 
taining Imperial Service Troops while his successor might say it would he 
quite enough to pay one-tenth. Eor that reason it would be a good thing for 
the Government to lay down some standard proportion which could not be 
exceeded. 

1448. Sir R. SCALLON. — With reference to a previous question, we are 
told that except for Imperial Service Troops in Native States there are no 
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troops who would he of any use iu maintaining order. If these troops were 
taken away, might we not have to keep more troops in close proximity to 
the State, for it would then he our duty to maintain order ? 

1449. Major MOLYNEUX. — Yes, our own Government is ultimately 
responsible for maintaining order, but I take it that in the vast majority of 
cases, at any rate for a limited period, the States themselves would he capable 
of maintaining order. In any case, I take it, we should have to leave behind 
a certain number of troops. 

1450. Sir W. MEYER. — There is another way of looking at it; in the 
event of a big war on the frontier, you might have internal disturbances iu the 
country ; in that case, would it not he better to move up Imperial Service 
Troops ? 

1451. Major MOLYNEUX. — I think that from every point of view it 
would he better that those who are sufficiently efficient to place in the fighting 
line should be moved up. The moral effect of their troops fighting for us 
would be that the Chiefs would feel that they were committed to our side. 

1452. Sir W. MEYER.— -Therefore the more troops we send up to the 
front the better ? 


1458. Sir P. LAELE. — Might not Rulers say ce If you send the whole of 
our troops to the front we cannot maintain order in our own States ” — they 
might feel somewhat apprehensive in regard to their own personal safety ? 

1454. Major MOLYNEUX. — I think that they would chance it in the 
majority of cases. Besides, there are always the depdts of the Imperial Service 
Troops. 

1455. PRESIDENT. — It has been suggested that the presence of a large 
number of British officers iu units of the Indian army not only deprives the 
native officer of opportunities of assuming responsibility and taking the 
initiative, hut renders him incapable of being entrusted with administrative 
functions and the duty of training his men. What opinion has your experience 
with the Imperial Service Troops, who have no British officers, led you to form 
on the subject ? 

1456. Major MOLYNEUX. — That is an important question, and I have 
put my views down in the form of a written memorandum.* 


1457. PRESIDENT. — We may take the sense of your memorandum to be 
this : You must have European supervision and guidance of a sort ; there is 
occasional supervision such as is given in the Imperial Service Troops, and 
there is constant supervision such as is given to the Indian army; you would 
prefer the latter ? 

1458. Major MOLYNEUX.— Certainly, sir. 


1459. Sir W. MEYER. — Then, taking our own Indian regiments, would 
you say that the number of British officers can be decreased ? 

1460. Major MOLYNEUX. — The question is a difficult one, because it 

depends on what the alternative would he. If you were to decrease the number 
of British officers with our regiments, in the event of war unless you had a 
reserve you would have no one to send on odd jobs, such as road commandants 
etc. * 


1461. Sir W. MEYER.— Would it be more desirable to have British 
double-company commanders or to leave this work entirely to native officers P 

1462. Major MOLYNEUX.— I think that if you want to develop tlieir 
efficiency to the utmost, it must be done under a close system of British suDer- 

A tak ® ?•' tha i least “umber of British officers that’ would be 

sufficient to maintain efficiency, would he one with each squadron or double-- 

company, always present. 

.. f. IR W ‘ MEYER— Supposing your Imperial Service corps go into 

InspSSng Office^ * ° ffi ° erS ^ them wiU be the Im P eri ^ Service 
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1464. Major MOLYNEUS. — I believe tbe idea is that do corps should 
take tbe field with less than, two British officers. 

1465. Sir W. MEYER.— Would the Inspecting Officer take command? 

1466. Major MOLYNEUS. — I believe bis position would be practically 
that of command ; that is to say, he would not interfere more than he now does 
in matters of internal management, but as regards movements in the field he 
would command. 

1467. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing you were with an Imperial Service 
regiment in the field, and the Brigadier ordered the regiment to move, to 
whom would his order be addressed ? 

1468. Major MOLYKETJX. — It would come to me. 

1469. Sir W. MEYER. — Let us suppose a campaign in which Imperial 
Service Troops are serving alongside our native regiments ; would the fact of 
the diff erence in the strengths of their officers excite any discontent among our 
troops ; would they say * if so and so can get on with native officers why should 
not we?’ 

1470. Major MOLYNEUX. — I do not think so. 

1471. Sir W. MEYER. — In the event of_ war, would Imperial Service 
Troops he brigaded together or would they be distributed among British units ? 

1472. Major MOLYNEUX; — I believe that the present idea is that the 
latter would be the case. 

1473. Sir W. MEYER. — Do the terms on which the various States have 
offered, and the Government has accepted Imperial Service Troops, permit the 
Government to use them in any way it likes or must the Native State agree ? 

1474. Major MOLYNEUX. — No ; once a Native State has offered a unit 
for service, it is understood that until it returns to the State, it is absolutely 
under the orders of the Government. 

1475. Sir W. MEYER. — That is not quite my point. Gwalior has offered 
to keep up certain Imperial Service Troops ; does that offer permit the Govern- 
ment of India to call on Gwalior for them at any time, or must Gwalior say that 
he would like to send his troops ? 

1476. Major MOLYNEUX. — It is part of the- contract that for general 
Imperial Service the Government can call on the States for their troops ; the 
Government have not got to wait for an offer. But as a matter of fact. States 
have in the past petitioned for their troops to be sent. 

1477. Sir W. MEYER. — Has there been any material increase in numbers 
of late years ? 

1478. Major MOLYNEUX. — The most recent case is that of the Bhopal 
infantry; a regiment of 600 strong has just been sanctioned. The Begam 
already keeps up a regiment of lancers. The Government thought she was 
doing enough, but as she was persona grata they gave way. Rampur is another 
case; he has been permitted to turn his local infantry into Imperial Service 
Troops, so that the ultimate strength of the State'is not affected. There have also 
been the Tehri Sappers and the Idar Despatch Riders. 

1479. Sir W. MEYER. — Have there been any converse cases where troops 
have been reduced ? 

1480. Major MOLYNEUX.— I do not think so. 

1481. Sir W. MEYER. — About officers ; are they largely what we would 
call “ gentlemen, ” or do they rise from the ranks ? 

1482. Major MOLYNEUX.— They vary very much; in the Rajput States 
it may he taken that they are the aristocracy. But iu the Sikh States and also 
in parts of Central India, they axe farmers pure and simple. 

1483. Sib. W. MEYER.— Are there corps in which both categories' are 
included P 
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1484. Major MOLYNETJX. — What they are trying to do in the Punjab 
is to get in young men of higher education and standing as officers. These will 
not enter through the ranks. They are appointed direct, but on probation ; and 
until the Inspecting Officer is satisfied that they have come there to work, and 
they have passed to his satisfaction, their commissions are not confirmed. 

1485. Sir W. MEYER. — Would direct commissions mean increased effici- 
ency ? 

1486. Major MOLYNETJX. — I do not think so, because I do not think 
that a man who has been given a direct commission will necessarily fit himself 
for it. 

1487. Sir W. MEYER. — You do not find that an Imperial Service corps, 
which necessarily has to remain the whole time in one place, deteriorates ? 

1488. Major MOLYNETJX. — It is a drawbaok, and for that reason I 
personally think that they ought to be taken away for manoeuvres. 

1489. Sir W. MEYER. — It has been suggested that the moves of our regular 
units might be curtailed ; do you think it would affect their efficiency ? 

1490. Major MOLYNETJX. — I do. 

1491. Sir W. MEYER. — You say you are not allowed to advise about local 
troops, hut are you privately asked about them ? 

1492. Major MOLTNEUX. — Oh, yes, hut I say as little as I can. Of 
course, sometimes one cannot get out of it without giving offence. Sometime® 
it is policy even to break the spirit of the regulation, and I have sometimes 
found it advisable to have a field day in which local troops were included. 

1493. Sir W. MEYER. — When yon are absent, it is open to them to have 
manoeuvres including both Imperial Service and Local Troops P 

1494. Major MOLYNETJX. — Yes, but the Ruler would regard it — and I 
certainly would — as an act of great discourtesy if he did so without letting me 
know. I should always try to be present at such manoeuvres. 

1495. Sir W. MEYER. — But if he suggested it, you would not object ? 

1496. Major MOLYNETJX. — No, not at all. 

1497. Sir W. MEYER.— Patiala has some serviceable guns ? 

1498. Major MOLYNETJX. — Only smooth-bores. 

1499. Sir W. MEYER. — Speaking generally, you do think that the 
local armies would be any danger to us ? 

1500. Major MOLYNETJX.— No. 


1501. Sir W« MEYER.— As regards fidelity to the British Raj you do not 
see much difference between our own and Imperial Service Corps ? Is there 
not the important difference that British officers are constantly with the men 
of the Indian army ? 

1502. Major MOLYNETJX. — It does make a difference, hut it is counter- 
balanced by the fact that the Imperial Service Troops depend on their Ruler for 

their pay, and if he were loyal— as I believe the vast number of them are the 

troops would be loyal also, through him. 


1503. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing a case where the Ruler was disloyal and 
ready to rebel ; that would work the other way ? 

1504. Major MOLYNETJX.— Yes, that would constitute a very serious 

danger. J 

1505. Sir R. SCAiLON.— Do company and troop officers rise to higher 
command, such as Adjutant, and Assistant Commanding Officer and Command- 
ing Officer ? 


1506. Major MOLYNETJX. — In most regiments they do. 
inany systems m operation. ' ' J 


There are very 
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1507. Sib R. SCALLOP. — Do you think that the troop and company 
officers are better than those of the regular native army either by birth or 
education ? 

1508. Major MOLYNEIJX. — As a rule X should say they are not better. 

1509. Sib P. LAKE.— —Do I gather that the general efficiency of Sindhia's 
troops is distinctly not high ? 

1510. Major MOLYNEUX. — That is the universal opinion of all our 
officers. 

1511. Sib P. LAKE. — But you -would say that his local troops are possibly 
better than those of other States ? 

1512. Major MOLTNETJX. — Yes, though not very appreciably higher. 

1533. Sm W. MEYER. — As Inspector-General, you are under the Foreign 
Department, and Inspecting officers report to the Inspector- General ? 

1514. Major MOLYNEIJX. — Yes. 

1515. Sir W. MEYER. — Are your annual reports on the training, etc., of 
the troops communicated to the military authorities ? 

1516. Major MOLYNEUX. — Only as confidential documents. 

1517. Sir W. MEYER. — Would it be of advantage if such knowledge as 
you possess as Inspecting Officer of Imperial Service Troops and indirectly, 
your knowledge of local armies, were communicated to the military authori- 
ties ? 

1518. Major MOLYNEIJX. — Yes, I think, on the whole, it would be an 
advantage. Of course there is always the danger that a report cannot tell a 
man everything, and false ideas might get about if the thing were too widely 
circulated. I think it would he a distinct advantage to General Officers 
Commandin g. 


(The witness then withdrew.) 


28 
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, ANNEXUILE. 

(See answer 1456.) 


’Memorandum, on the value of the Indian Native Officer, and his capabilities 
for training troops in peace and leading them in the field , as exemplified in 
the Imperial Service Troops, 

{Head by Major Molyneux at the 10th Meeting on Friday, the 14th June 


Some considerable experience of the military forces maintained by Native 
States, amongst the most martial races, has convinced me that, in their present 
stage of evolution, they cannot be brought to a useful standard of either discip- 
line or efficiency otherwise than under effective European supervision. Amongst 
the commandants of Imperial Service Troops, with whom I am intimately 
acquainted, are one or two whom I regard as the very best Indian officers . I 
have ever known, and for whom I have the utmost respect and admiration. 
Eor example, I consider that Colonel Nand Singh of Patiala — whom General 
Drummond, late Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops, who had known 
him intimately for over twenty years, considered the best Indian cavalry officer 
in the country — is better fitted by ability and experience to train a regiment in 
peace, or to command it in war, than any Indian officer whom I have come 
across in Government Service. He has risen from the very bottom of the 
social scale, being of goala origin, and utterly without influence or backing, and 
has reached his present position solely through his possession of the sterling 
qualities (which did not escape the observation of the Inspecting Officers who 
have watched his career and helped him with the State authorities) of absolute 
integrity,, single-mindedness and the highest sense of honour, coupled with 
quite uncommon shrewdness and tact, and the infinite capacity for taking 
pains which is sometimes given as a definition of genius. Take another 
example — Maharaj Sher Singh, Commandant of the 2nd Jodhpur Sardar Eissala. 
He is a Eajput gentlemen of the bluest blood, of great wealth, and the highest 
position, with the fullest support behind him of the State. He is a keen 
soldier, handsome and with the most charming manners, of high character, a 
splendid horseman, sympathetic to his men, liked and admired by them. 

I have purposely chosen the two very best and highest types of Indians 
officers whom I have met, and whom I have reason to think are by universal 
consent the best in the country. It is only an accident that they happen to he 
drawn from the opposite poles of society. This is not an essay on In dian psy- 
chology, and it is not my intention, and perhaps not in my power to explain 
lucidly why such men should require help or support from Europeans or any- 
one else ; hut of this I am absolutely convinced, that either of these exceptional 
officers would view with consternation and misgiving any proposal to with- 
draw the European Inspecting O dicers. I am even more certain, if possiblo, 
that they would be right in feeling so, and that the efficiency, in peace and in 
war, of the units under their command, would suffer rapid deterioration if left 
without European guidance. 

I do not think that this state of things can he altered really materially, at 
present, or in the immediate future, by any process of training which we can 
impart to the Indian officer. The question is one far less of tr aining than of 
character; or perhaps “ racial characteristics and inherited instincts ” would 
describe my meaning more exactly, for Indians often are found with nlentv 6f 
what we call “ character.- ” v j , 


In this connection, it may be useful to refer to our long experience in the 
past, and to consider whether the inherent characteristics of Indians have 
undergone sufficient change to warrant any radical departure from our success- 
ful procedure m the earlier days of our history in the East. Since the days when 
Europeans have first been available as military leaders, their value has been 
apparent : and no local substitute could ever be found for them, even when 
every consideration of- policy pointed to finding such a substitute,' if, possible. 
What Clive and Wellington did with scanty forces drawn from races of inferior 
mfiitarv value against powerful and well-equipped armies may perhaps be 
partly discounted by the unity and singleness of purpose of the policy which 
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they represented, and by the prestige of the nation behind them. But the 
earlier military adventurers who served the native Princes had no such support 
or backing. Nor were Perron, DeBoigne, Avitabile, George Thomas, Skinner— 
to mention a few of the more prominent chosen by these Princes because of 
their education or attainments, or from political or social considerations. Many 
of them had no standing even in their own country — Avitabile the deserter, 
and George Thomas the runaway sailor, had little in the way of literary attain- 
ments. They were employed only because they were Europeans of strong 
character, and experience had taught the native Princes that under European 
leadership their troops were far more certain of victory than if led by the 
bravest and ablest of Indians. Social, political, and often religious instinct 
were all in favour of choosing a leader from other sources. But in an age of 
internecine warfare, when the sword alone was the arbiter, sentiment bad to 
yield to facts, and self-preservation impelled them to employ those whom they 
knew to be immeasurably superior to anything India could give. 

We know, too, that the East India Company, guided by the purely com- 
mercial instinct of obtaining the cheapest article that would serve the purpose, 
experimented considerably with troops entirely under native leadership, in its 
earlier days. There was little love lost in Calcutta at the time between the 
military and mercantile communities; but the pressure of inexorable facts forced 
them to bring out a sufficient number of European officers. 

In the Sikh wars our experience underwent no change. The great bulk 
of the armies that overthrew the Sikh power were composed of races a dm ittedly 
inferior to the Sikhs in all martial qualities, and in several momentous actions 
were much inferior in numbers. But they were led by British officers. 

The last example which I shall quote furnishes the most dramatic example 
in history of the surpassing importance of European leadership to Asiatics. It 
was no question of superior training, for the more highly trained troops were 
against us. It was not a question of tactics or gunnery : for the tactics and 
gunnery of those days were not too abstruse for the oriental mind to grasp. 
We know that the mutineers of 1857, almost always overwhelmingly superior 
in numbers in the earlier phases of the campaign, well-armed, well-trained, well- 
horsed, far better provided with artillery and munitions of war, accustomed 
to habits of discipline, with the traditions of an almost unbroken record of 
victory behind them, everywhere succumbed to raw, hastily raised levies, drawn 
from the very races they had recently beaten, upon almost every occasion when 
they met them. '1 here is only one explanation, and no other can be found. 
The European leaders were now on the other side. 

I have only mentioned our historical experiences, because we have to con- 
sider the present problem in the light of experience. As far as my own observ- 
ation goes, the same thing is true today, and is daily exemplified in the Native 
States. Practically every State which keeps up Imperial Service Troops also 
keeps a local army 1 . In some case, it is true, the local troops are quite content 
to vegetate : in certain other States, and notably in one, under my own supervi- 
sion, there are the keenest efforts made to bring them up to the Imperial Ser- 
vice standard of efficiency. Everything that happens in the Imperial Service 
Troops, next door to them, is known : every detail of drill, every manoeuvre is 
watched and copied. In one State, the Ruler is notoriously far more interested 
in his local (or * regular ’) infantry than in his Imperial Service infantry. He 
has appointed his own Inspector-General for them : discipline is maintained 
ruthlessly, and the best of the trained Indian officers and instructors are 
drafted from his Imperial Service Troops to them. Yet in no case do I-. know 
of any * local * troops which would be of much use except for police purposes.. 

Another reason, which is quite apart from the question of efficiency, 
why the presence of European officers with Indian troops is essential, is 
that he forms an indispensable link between them and our own Government. 
.If he is of the right sort, his influence should be, and usually is very real ; 
fop Indians, as a rule, are orderly and docile, (if they were not, we could hardly 
be. in the country) and have an inherent respect for properly constituted 
authority, especially if associated in their minds with Justice and fairness, and 
.an.- intelligence and education higher than their own. If we hare .to employ 
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Indian troops, ■whether Government or Imperial Service, outside of British 
India, we have no reason to doubt their loyalty and willingness ; for, so far as 
we can foresee, it would then be subjected to no strain which it has not yet 
already home. Our Muhammadan troops, when fighting against their co-re- 
ligionists, have never allowed community of religion to interfere with the 
discharge of their duty. "Were trouble to come in India itself, on the other 
hand, the strain might quite conceivably be a far more severe one. It is even 
possible to imagine that cases might occur where the Ruler of the State might 
find his policy in direct opposition to that of the Supreme Government. Under 
such circumstances, the attitude of his Imperial Service Troops would, iu all 
probability, decide the question of whether his line of conduct would be defiant 
or not. Were there full sympathy and confidence between the inspecting 
officer and the troops, it is probable that the latter would either decline to 
take part in anything of the kind, or go into it so half-heartedly as to offer no 
prospect of success. 

This view has been confirmed by my own experience in one State where* 
upon evidence which I have good reason to consider beyond question, this 
very argument has been used by a very small but comparatively influential 
seditious section as a reason for trying to get rid of certain excellent officers 
on the score that they were so much under the influence of the inspecting 
officers that it was certain that they would do nothing against the Supreme 
Government, and that the men would stand by their officers. This incident 
was reported by me at the time to the Inspector-General. 

In the first part of this memorandum I cited the cases of two officers of 
unusually high type, and expressed my belief that even under such men troops 
must deteriorate in value if European supervision and assistance were with- 
drawn. These views apply with greater force to the hulk of those troops who 
serve under Indian commandants, because in the majority of cases the troops 
are under disadvantages which do not apply with these two commandants. In 
the vast majority of cases, the commandant, without the unflinching support, 
which he knows he can count on from the Inspecting Officer, would be morally 
powerless to resist outside influence in the making- of any promotion or 
appointment. The immediate and inevitable result, to be seen in its full 
luxuriance in almost any non-imperial Service unit in the Native States, is 
this : — that every man who wishes to get on forms his own little party of 
intrigue, tries to buy or curry favour in influential quarters, and by every kind 
of devilment to remove from the competition any rivals or those who may 
stand in his way. Of course, to work at his profession under these circums- 
tances is the last thing that will pay any officer ; in some corps the fact is 
frankly admitted, and there is no attempt to do or learn anything. In others, 
if the Ruler is keen on military matters, just enough * eye wash * is indulged 
in to satisfy a man who has no professional knowledge. I am now referring 
only to those corps in whioh the commandant is trying to do his best, but 
cannot stand alone. I am not alluding to the large number of uni ts in which 
promotion is a matter of bargain and sale, or where the commandant himself 
without knowledge or qualifications, has been appointed for any possible reason 
other than professional fitness, and niether desires it in his corps nor is 
competent to decide in what or in whom it exists. Practically every Impe- 
rial Service unit, if deprived of its Inspecting Officer, would deteriorate within 
a couple of years almost to the level of the « local ’ troops, in spite of the fact 
that some of them are, in all but officers, now the equals in efficiencv of 
Government regiments. 

The whole question of the supply of European officers to Indian troops is 
a matter of delicate balance and adjustment. Without European officers, zeal, 
up-to-date efficiency, and progress, would be rare. On the other hand, if over- 
weighted with too many British officers, the native officer will necessarily 
deteriorate , and if he does, the regiment will deteriorate too. I do not think 
it would be possible to find a good Indian regiment without good Indian 
officers. If the British officers are too numerous, the position and responsibili- 
ties of the native officer suffer, with the result that his initiative and power 
pf accepting responsibility (always a weak point with the Indian officer) become 
atrophied for want of use, and he will be found wanting in the hour of trial 
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The art of command is a difficult one and, with most men, the habit is only 
acquired by degrees. Nor can we think that the native officer, if a really good 
man, will willingly acquiesce in being a mere cypher. (Jpon the proportion 
of British officers more than on any other factor the future efficiency and con- 
tentment of the Indian officer will depend. 

To the above I would add the following : — 

The best of the Indian commandants of Imperial Service Troops are 
usually exceedingly reliable in the following respects 

(£) Drill and parade movements are most carefully taught and 
admirably executed. 

(ii) The training of horses and horsemastership (where idle latter 
is not interfered with by the remission of punishments, 
etc., by an outside authority) are unexpectedly good. 

(Hi) Stores and mobilization equipment are carefully and well 
kept. 

(iv) Special services, such as signalling, etc., receive due attention. 

(v) The suggestions and criticisms of the British officer, if tactful 
and helpful, are received in the best spirit. 

The weak points, so far as purely professional training is concerned, are 
want of power to apply the knowledge which they already fully possess, and 
a certain hesitation and want of confidence in their own opinions and powers, 
unless a British officer be at their elbow. 

EDWARD MOEYNEUX, Major, 

Offg. Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops . 


r 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 


12th Meeting — Friday, 21st June 1912. 


Mr. H. H. Hayden, C.I.E., B.A., B.A.I., (T.G.D.), F.G.S., Director, 
Geological Survey of India, attended as a witness and was 
examined. 


Evidence oe Mb. Hayden. 

1519. PRESIDENT. — Mr. Hayden, you were some time in Afghanistan ? 

1520. Mr. HAYDEN. — 1 was there for ten months during 1907-08. 

1521. PRESIDENT. — You first went from Peshawar to Kabul ? 

1622. Mr. HAYDEN. — Yes. I crossed the Hindu Kush, but did not go 
far to the westward. I eventually returned to Peshawar down the Kabul river 
valley. 

1523. PRESIDENT. — In what condition is the road from Landi Kotal to 
Jalalabad, and on to Kabul ? 

1524. Mr. HAYDEN. — At my time it wasstoney and rather bad. Some 
heavy mac hin ery was stuck in the mud, and I heard that it had been there 
some months. 

1525. PRESIDENT. — I understand that the road over the Lataband Kotal 
is not now used ? 

1526. Mr. HAYDEN. — I believe not ; the road over the Haft Kotal is the 
one now followed. 

1527. PRESIDENT. — Is that road fit for motor traffic ? 

1528. Mr. HAYDEN. — I understand that it is so now. I did not get so 
far as the Haft Kotal, but as far as I did go, it was an excellent road. It was 
not metalled, but it was practically a natural metalled road. 

1529. PRESIDENT. — Then north of Kabul, what sort of roads did you 
find ? 

1530. Mr. HAYDEN. — The road leading north from Kabul was a perfectly 
good road but it was only just made out of the mud from the fields. The Amir 
talked of metalling it for motoring purposes. The road up the Ghorband Valley 
was excellent for caravan traffic throughout its length. 

1531. PRESIDENT. — North of Kabul there were no metalled roads ? 

1532. Mr. HAYDEN. — No attempt at metalling has been made anywhere 
to the north. 

1533. PRESIDENT. — When the snow is on the ground they are practically 
impassable ? 

1534. Mr. HAYDEN. — Yes, they get churned up. 

1535. PRESIDENT. — Was there any difficulty about water-supply along 
the various roads ? 

1536. Mr. HAYDEN.— No, I never had any trouble anywhere; but the 
water was frequently muddy. 

1637. PRESIDENT.— Did you go oyer the Hindu Kush itself ? 

1538. Mr. .HAYDEN. — Yes ; the Amir has made an excellent road— a 
caravan road— over the Ak Robat Pass which I crossed in July. The altitude 
of the pass is about 10,000 feet. It is snowed up throughout the winter. I 
also went to the top of the Shahdarrah Pass which is over 13,000 feet high. 
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1539. PRESIDENT. — In the winter, I presume, these passes are blocked ? 

1540. Mb. HAYDEN - . — I went to the top of the Shahdarrah Pass in June 
and there was still some snow there. 

1541. PRESIDENT. — I gather that these ranges are devoid of vegetation ? 

1542. Mb. HAYDEN. — Almost entirely. 

1543. PRESIDENT. — A force moving along the roads leading over the 
Hindu Kush would find no fuel ? 

1544. Mb. HAYDEN. — They would find a few coal seams on the northern 
side of the Hindu Kush. The coal is good from a chemical point of view, 
but so crushed as to be like gunpowder. It would be extremely difficult to 
mine, as there is no wood with which to timber the mines. 

1545. PRESIDENT. — When you got the coal you could only use it by 
mixing it up with clay to form briquettes, I suppose ? 

1546. Mb. HAYDEN. — Yes. 

1547. PRESIDENT. — Are any supplies of foodstuffs obtainable on the 
Hindu Kush ? 

1548. Mb. HAYDEN. — I had fifteen sowars with me, but I had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining supplies, especially if I stayed three or four days at one 
place. There are a few sheep but not many. Bhoosa is used as forage for 
horses. They grow wheat in all the villages. The population was very sparse 
over most of the tracts I passed through, that is, the Hazara country. Ruined 
villages were met with in every direction. 

1549. PRESIDENT. — Then there is a very small supply of fodder j you 
could only get it with difficulty — just sufficient for the people themselves ? Is 
there any grazing ? 

1550. Mb. HAYDEN. — On the slopes of the Hindu Kush there is grazing. 
Further north there is quite good grazing, that is, in the southern part of 
Afghan Turkistan. The people camp on the tops of these hills during the 
summer months with their flocks of sheep and a few ponies. 

1551. PRESIDENT.— North of the Hindu Kush ? 

1552. Mb. HAYDEN.— Yes. 

1553. PRESIDENT. — Are there many of these nomadic people who travel 
about in the summer ? 

1554. Mb. HAYDEN. — I met very few of them, and not many flocks of 
sheep ; in fact, I think, I only saw two flocks of about 600 sheep. 

1555. PRESIDENT. — What do the caravans consist of? 

1556. Mb. HAYDEN. — Almost entirely of two-humped camels. The 
ordinary plains* camels do not seem to go very far inland. 

1557. PRESIDENT. — Did you notice a very large number of these camels P 

1558. Mb. HAYDEN. — One used to meet strings of a dozen or twenty. 

1559. PRESIDENT. — What do these camels get to eat ? 

1660. 'Mb. HAYDEN. — They graze on the little scrub there is on the hill- 
sides. 

1561. PRESIDENT. — Did you see anything of the Afghan troops ? 

1562. Mb. HAYDEN. — I had fifteen sowars with me — I did not think very 
much of them. They were very poorly mounted. They got Rs. 15 per 
mensem out of which they had to provide themselves with everything. Their 
uniform had been picked up in the bazars I should think. They were armed 
with Martinis and each sowar carried from ten to twenty rounds of ammunition. 
The Afghan troops have their regular cantonments, where they have magazines 
apparently, and I think their ammunition is stored in these and is not served 
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out to the men. Generally speaking, the Afghans are delightful people to get 
on with, but I had a very objectionable native officer with me who was . 
extremely obstructive, 

1663. PRESID ENT.— When you were at Kabul, did you see any of the 
troops there ? 

1564. Me. HAYDEN. — I saw a review near the big Musjid. The troops 
marched past and formed up again. 

1565. PRESIDENT. — Did you consider that they marched well ? 

1566. Mb. HAYDEN.' — Yes, quite well; I saw about three regiments. A 
good many of the men had been trained by the Amir’s Turkish colonel. They 
looked quite smart, most of them being in uniform; I met the Turkish colonel > 
twice ; he seemed intelligent, and appeared to have travelled a great deal. I 
think he talked Persian to the Afghan troops ; they all talk Persian in Kabul / 
now. 

1567. PRESIDENT. — Did you notice anything in the shape of camping 
grpunds where a force of any size could camp ? 

1568. Me. HAYDEN. — I think troops would have to camp in the valleys 
at the foot of the passes. The country in the neighbourhood of the Hindu Kush 
is very peculiar. The bottoms of the valleys are always flat and generally full - 
of alluvium. The fields and gardens would provide excellent camping grounds. 

1569. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that the passes of the Hindu Kush 
are only open for four months in the year ? 

1570. Me. HAYDEN.— Erom the beginning of June to October. 

1573. Sib. P. LAKE.— Does that apply to all ? 

1572. Mb. HAYDEN. — I would not like to include the Ak Robat Pass. 
That pass, I remember, they told me is closed for a considerable portion of the 
year. 

1573. Sib W. MEYER.— Might the pass you crossed be taken as fairly 
typical of the rest ? 

1574. Mb. HAYDEN.— I think so. 

1575. Sir W. MEYER. — Could you get guns across it ? 

1576. Mb. HAYDEN. — Yes, over the Ak Robat Pass, but not over the 
Shahdarrah Pass. Most of the roads are mere camel tracks. The Russians 
could not move troops with any degree of rapidity towards Kabul, and I doubt 
whether they could bring their guns across. They would have to carry their 
own food by pack transport. 

1577. Sib "W. MEYER.— 'What is the character of the country round 
Kabul as regards supplies ? 

. 1578. Mb. HAYDEN.— A large force could be fed there. The valleys in 
the vicinity are comparatively broad and rich. 

1579. Sib W. MEYER.— Supposing we had to put a force of 50,000 men 
in and about Kabul, to what extent could they he fed locally ? 

1580. Mb. HAYDEN.— I do not think you could feed them for long. 

1581. Sib W. MEYER.— I suppose the people would hide their supplies 
as far as possible ? 

1582. Mb. HAYDEN.— I should think so unless the period was about 
August, when the crops ripen. 

loS3. Sib W . MEYER.— Did you see the Afghan troops on any other- 
occasions than the one you mentioned ? 

1584. Mb. HAYDEN.- — I once saw them carrying out target practice near 
Kabul. Their shooting was very inferior. I think that my remarks about the 
sowars of my escort might apply to the whole of the Afghan army except the 
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Amir's special troops. He gave the Turkish colonel 300 men to train, with the 
promise of more if he were successful. I never saw any men being drilled 
except the Turkish colonel's small detachment. 

I went through the rifle factories where they were turning out Martinis, but 
fhpi sighting of the rifles appeared to he very erratic. X suppose when a man 
gets to kn ow his own particular rifle he is able to shoot with it. They are also 
turning out small guns I believe. 

1585. Sib. W. MEYER. — Is the Amir able to supply his whole army with 
Martinis from his factory ? 

1586. Mb.. HAYDEN. — 1 do not remember the figures. They were turn- 
ing out a very fair number. They had a few Hindustani mist r is from Quetta 
employed in the factory, I think. The Afghans used the lathes very well, but 
were inferior to the Hindustani mist r is. An Afghan was in charge of the 
whole factory. He succeeded Eleischer who was murdered. 

1587. Sib, W. MEY ER. — Was Eleischer an expert in rifles ? 

1588. Mr. HAYDEN. — He was in charge of the factory. 

15£9. Sir W. MEYER.. — Then, you speak of a gun factory ? 

1590. Mr. HAYDEN. — I believe they were turning out guns of 2 inch 
calibre made in the same works. I am not quite certain as to the calibre 
of the guns. 

1591. Sir W. MEYER. — Had the Amir any European instructors for his 
troops ? 

1592. Mr. HAYDEN. — No. The Turkish colonel was entirely alone. 

1593. Sir W. MEYER. — You say, as far as you were concerned, there was 
no anti-foreign feeling ? 

1594. Mr. HAYDEN. — Not among the people, only among the officials. 
In the event of our moving troops into Afghanistan, so long as the people 
did not think we were going to take the country for ourselves, I should say 
they would be extremely friendly. In Kabul the people were quite pleasant 
and friendly. 

1595. Sir P. LAKE. — Do you know the Kandahar side at all ? 

1596. Mr. HAYDEN. — No, not at all. 

1597. PRESIDENT.— The rich valleys near Kabul which you have men- 
tioned are not very extensive ? 

1593. Mr. HAYDEN. — No. 

1599. Sir P. LAKE.— A similar remark would apply to the valleys near 
the Hindu Kush ? 

1600. Mr. HAYDEN. — Yes. 

1601. PRESIDENT. — Is there an abundant and cheap supply of firewood 
at Kabul ? 

1602. Mr. HAYDEN. — All the wood supply has to come from the moun- 
tains between Kabul and Kurram. All my firewood was very expensive — about 
Rs. 30, Kabuli, a camel load. The coal could he easily briquetted, but you 
would have to import all your timber and you could not mine anywhere in 
that country without timbering. Economically, Afghanistan would not be 
worth taking. 

1603. Sir W. MEYER. — Has the Amir anything in the way of cordite 
manufacture ? 

1604. MR. HAYDEN. — In Eleischer’s time they made smokeless powder, 
but they do not know how to make it now. 

1605. Sir W. MEYER. — We had it put to us that Afghan tribesmen 
using their guerrila tactics would be more formidable than the trained Afghan 
army? 
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1606. Ms.. HAYDEN”. — Much more so. The Afghan troops have deterio- 
rated a good deal since Abdur Rahman’s time. I do not refer to the southern 
Afghans and the tribes. 

1607. PRESIDENT. — Did you notice anything about the importation of 
arms from the Persian G-ulf ? 

1608. Mb. HAYDEN.-— "We heard nothing, and saw nothing of it. 

1609. Sib R. S GALLON. — Are the Ak Robat and Shahdarrah Passes 
long ? 

1610. Mb. HAYDEN. — I could not say about the Shahdarrah Pass because 
X got to the top in a snow storm. The Ak Robat is easy. It was rather cold 
on the top of the pass but not unpleasantly so. X met a few caravans coming 
down from the Oxus. They carried the ordinary bales one sees in India. 

1611. Sib W. MEYER. — Was there a large supply of camels in the 
country itself ?- 

1612 . Mb. HAYDEN.— No. 

1613. Sib R. SOALLON. — Were there any forts on these routes ? 

1614. Mb. HAYDEN. — There is a fort on the Bamian Pass and the fort 
the Amir is building for himself at Jabal-us-Siraj but they are only fortified 
serais. They are built of mud and the only two forts I saw were completely 
commanded from all the surrounding hills. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


13th Meeting — Tuesday, the 25th June 1912. 


The Hon. Mr. M. W. Fenton, G.S.I., 2nd Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, attended as a witness and was examined. 


Evidence or Mb. Eenton. 

1015. PRESIDENT. — Mr. Fenton, you are Financial Commissioner to 
the Punjab Government ? 

1616. Mb. FENTON. — Yes. 

1617. PRESIDENT. — -You have had great experience in the administra- 
tion of the Punjab ? 

1618. Mb. FENTON.— Well, I happened to be Chief Secretary to the 
Punjab Government during 1909, 1910 and 1911, and was Commissioner 
of Rawalpindi at the time of the riots there. I have been Commissioner in 
four out of the five divisions in the Punjab. 

1619. PRESIDENT.— What are the principles observed by the Punjab 
Government in deciding how the land irrigated by any particular canal is to 
be distributed between military and other settlers ? 

1620. Mb. FENTON. — I do not think that at any time the respective 
claims of military as compared with other settlers have ever been weighed 
against each other or brought into competition. Historically, when coloniza- 
tion commenced, the settlers were divided into what were called “ peasant, ” 
“ yeomen” and “ capitalist ” grantees. At that time it was not realized that 
there would be any demand on the part of the military for land, and the 
only provision suggested by the Punjab Government was that half of the 
capitalist area — which at - that time was put at 100,000 acres — should be 
reserved for military reward grants, that is to say, for distribution to retired 
military officers and soldiers who would obtain the land on reward terms. 

1621. Sib W. MEYER. — The capitalist bad to pay for his grant ? 

162 2v Mb. FENTON.— Yes, a nazarana, a sort of entrance fee ; if, however, 
he wished to obtain proprietary rights, he had to pay more. 

1623. Si-b W. MEYER. — And the military settler ? 

1624. Mb. FENTON. — The land originally reserved for the military settler 
was to be allotted on reward terms, that is to say, the price per acre which he 
was required to pay represented a more or less substantial concession as com- 
pared with the market value of the land. All grantees, whether reward holders 
or others, had to pay the normal annual assessment on account of land revenue 
and water rates. 

1625; Sib W. MEYER.— ‘-Were these f reward* grantees to be exclusively 
military ? 

1626. Mb. FENTON.— Yes, as far as the first branch canal was concerned, 
but experience showed us that, in addition to applications from others, a 
great many applications for land on ordinary as distinguished from reward 
terms came from native military officers and retired soldiers. As there, were 
no means of discriminating between the claims of such applicants, it was decided 
that in colonizing the second branch of the canal a certain proportion of the 
land should be set aside for the military, and that the Commander-in-Chief 
should he requested to distribute this amongst the various regiments. In all 
subsequent colonization schemes therefore, steps were taken to set apart 
land for native officers and soldiers. I can give figures of the allot- 
ments. Roughly, ten per cent, of the total area has been allotted to military 
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settlers. As the military element in the population is nothing like ten per 
cent, of the total, it may be said that the soldiers have been very liberally dealt 
with. 

1627. PRESIDENT. — The Colonies Committee in 1907-08 recommended 
that in future distributions of such land, a larger proportion than heretofore 
should he reserved for military settlers. Has that recommendation been 
accepted by the Punjab Government ? 

1628. Mr. PENTON. — The Committee thought that in future coloniza- 
tion schemes a very substantial area should be placed at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Punjab Government, in sending on the recom- 
mendation, fully concurred that' there was no better way of disposing of 
land than by allotting it to old soldiers. The Government of India have not 
given orders as to the future, because they say they will deal with each coloniza- 
tion scheme on its merits, and the only one which has been sent up since 
then was that for the Upper Chenab Canal, which was opened by the "Viceroy 
the other day. Unfortunately there is very little Government land on the 
Upper Chenab Canal. There are only about 80,000 acres, and most of the 
available area is already ear-marked for allotment to disappointed Jbelum 
grantees, that is, people who were unable to get the land which was promised 
to them in the Lower Jhelum Canal. 

1629. Sir. W. METER. — Does the old policy of giving reward grants 
on more favourable conditions still apply ? 

1630. Mr. EENTON. — We have got separate orders for reward grants 
sanctioned by the Commander-in-Chief. I may say that 76,000 acres have been 
allotted in reward grants since we started in 18S9. I may also mention that 
the Secretary of State has decided that no more civil reward grants are to be 
given. 

1631. PRESIDENT. — Tou read out some remarks of the Government of 
India in which they said they did not wish land to be given to military officers 
as rewards as a general policy ; this was because a proposal for giving increased 
pensions was under consideration at the time. Ton do not know whether the 
pensions have actually been increased ? 

1632. Mr. EENTON.— No. 

1633. PRESIDENT. — Beyond the report of the Colonies Committee, has 
any representation reached the Punjab Government from the Commander-in- 
Chief or Army Head quarteis to the effect that they were dissatisfied or that 
they would like larger grants ? 


163 1. Mr. EENTON. — I have never heard of such a representation being 
made. Last year Sir O Moore Creagb was at Sargodha,. and a great many 
military grantees visited him and made representations to him which led to his 
addressing the Punjab Government demi-officially ; their complaint was not 
that insufficient land bad been allotted to them, but that they had not received 
the amount of water they ought to have got. The reply shewed that they 
received a great deal more water than they had been promised. 


1635. Sir VV. METER. The impression, therefore, that we may gather 
is that there is no case for the proposition that the Punjab Government had 
refused to deal liberally with the claims of the military to land ? 


1636. Mr. EENION. I think that impression is essentially correct. 
Everyone welcomes ex-soldiers. They constitute an element of loyalty in the 
colony, though their sons may not. There has never been any Reluctance to 
receive them as colonists We have of course had adverse reports regarding 
them as agriculturists, but they are most pleasant people to have anything to .do 


163 I’ PMSIDENT It has been suggested that one of the conditions of 
tenure of all holdings on canals should he that one member of the family should 
joio the army. What is your opinion on the point ? ^ 
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1638. Mb. EENTON. — Of course it seems very retrograde that we should 
accept service in kind, but I am entirely in favour of it. There is this 
precedent ; when we took over the Ois-Sutlej territory of the Punjab, all the 
principal land-holders were required to provide horsemen or infantry when 
called upon ; eventually this obligation was commuted at certain rates for 
horsemen and infantrymen. In 1852 it was altered to a drawback of two annas 
in the rupee of the assigned land revenue. The Band Revenue Act also 
provides for land revenue taking the form of service ; that is to say, a man might 
be exempted from land revenue if he agreed to render military service ; so the 
principle is not without recognition. 

1639. SrR W. MEYER. — In villages is it a recognized principle that 
people useful to the Government shall receive preferential treatment in regard 
to land ? 

1640. Mb. EENTON. — The headman gets five per cent for his duties, but 
my own opinion is tbat it is perfectly legitimate to make a bargain with 
anyone ; if we allot land to a military settler who would not otherwise have 
any chance of getting land, I think it would be quite reasonable to stipulate 
tbat be should furnish, say, one recruit to the army in consideration of bis 
having been selected. Of course you cannot enforce specific performance of 
such a rule because it may so happen that' a family may not have an individual 
suitable for military service. 

1641. Sib W . MEYER. — You speak of the military settler only; what 
about the others ? 

1642. Mb. EENTON. — Well, the others are, as a rule, not of the right 
class. You could not call upon Azaieus, for instance, to supply recruits as the 
army would not accept them. 

1643. Sib W. MEYER. — But in the case of a man of a suitable fighting 
race ? 

1641*. Mb. EENTON. — Of course we could make a condition in all cases, 
but we propose imposing other obligations on the non-military classes, such 
for instance, as the cultivation of a certain kind of cotton, the breeding of horses 
and mules and so on. In some cases, settlers have to provide transport 
animals should the Government require them. 

1645. PRESIDENT.— As regards the obligation to provide men for the 
army, there may be objections ; the family might send its most dilapidated 
member to serve, or the man who was sent might go very unwillingly and 
make a perfectly perfunctory soldier ? 

1646. Mb. EENTON. That is so, but the prospect of an enhanced pav- 
ment of land revenue as penalty for making default in the condition would 
probably prevent any shuffling out of the obligation that might otherwise occur. 

1647. PRESIDENT. — Under what conditions do military settlers now 
. hold land In. the colonies ? 

1648. Mb. EENTON. — On exactly the same terms as anybody else. 

1649. PRESIDENT.— It has been suggested tbat an impression prevails 
in the army tbat, via & via the civilian, soldiers are very badly treated as 
regards the distribution of land in the canal colonies in the Punjab. Is this so ? 

1650. Mb. EENTON. — I have never become aware of the existence of 
such an impression and I consider that it is entirely unfounded. 

1651. PRESIDENT. — Have ex-soldier settlers an influence for good 
amongst the canal populations, from the point of view of loyalty to the Govern- 
meat ? 

1652. Mr. EENTON.— 1 thinfc on the whole that they have. It disappears, 
however, in the next generation. 

16o3. PRESIDENT.— In the canal colonies, are any ex-native officers or 
other soldiers employed in subordinate administrative appointments ? If so, 
are they found suitable ? 
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1654. Mr. PENTON. — The Only subordinate administrative appointments 
in which they could be employed are those of lambarda^s and zaildars ; ex- 
soldiers are cceteris paribus preferred for these. The z'aildar gets as lambardar 
his Government allowance Of fire per cent on land revenue and also an allow- 
ance which comes to about Us. 200 a year. 

1655. Sir W. MEYER.— Was there not a proposal some two years ago 
that certain military officers should be given appointments as Extra Assistant 
Commissioners ? 

1656. Mr . PENTON. — Yes, the Punjab Government madetbe suggestion 
but the Government Of India have not isshed any orders. I think that other 
local Governments would have nothing to do with the proposal. In the 
Punjab we reserve two appointments out of every twelve for younger sons of 
good family. We have taken some men from the army — three or four I 
think— and some have turned out very well. 

1657. Sir W. MEYER.— How do you think the ordinary native officer 
risen from the ranks would do ? 

1658 Mr. PENTON.— I do not think he would Tbe suitable. 

1659. PRESIDENT. — As a general rule, how does the ex-soldier compare 
as a colonist with the ordinary peasant colonist ? 

1660 Mr. FENTON. — I cannot do better than repeat what Was said by the 
Colonies Committee on the subject. “ No one who has had practical expedience 
'of colonization work is prepared to allege that man for man, the retired soldier 
is equal as a colonist to the best olass of peasant proprietor accustomed to 
work on his own land, on which we are able to indent in the Punjab. But all 
are agreed that military pensioners have on the whole done very well in the 
Chenab and Jhelum colonies and that as a class they deserve every encourage- 
ment. If not able to follow the plough themselves, their sons or relatives are 
prepared to do so. And since it is an axiom that peasant grants should only be 
given to soldiers who are of agricultural tribes, a foundation is laid for a district 
of the right type by the introduction of military pensioners as colonists”. 

1661. PRESIDENT. — In your opinion, is the population of the canal 
colonies contented, and does the grant of land tend to enhance its loyalty to the 
Government ? 


3662. Mr. PENTON. — At present I think that the population of the canal 
colonies is contented ; it was discontented in 1907, but solely on account of 
having been deceived by agitators. As regards loyalty, the original grantees 
are no doubt grateful, but in subsequent generations that gratitude disappears. 

1633, PRESIDENT.— What about the grievances alleged in connection 
with the Canal Colonies Bill of 1907 P 

1664. Mr. PENTON.— The allegations were not in connection with past 
grievances so much as with apprehensions in regard to the future. The Viceroy 
refused absent to the Bill. J 

1666. PRESIDENT. — Are there ally indications that such societies- as the 
Arya Sarhaj, Tat Khalsa, etc., are particularly hfctive ih the cabal colonies ? 

PENTON.— Not now ; they were in 1907, hut these are not the 
districts m which they are most active. 


1667. PRESIDENT. — Do. yon think there is any^chanoe of 
of the agitation of 1907 in connection with the canal colonies ? 


* recrudescence 


1668. Mr. PENTON. — There are no present indications whatsoever. 
again 1 ? 69 Sir W. MEYER. — But what has happened before, might happen 


1670. Mr. PENTON. I believe that the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment, sqch as the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Acts and various 
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prosecutions, have entirely suppressed any possibility of serious agitation. I 
think the people have come to realize that the Government means business 
and that agitation is unprofitable. It has also become unfashionable. There 
will, of course, always he secret intrigue. 

1671. PRESIDENT.— Can you give the strength of the armed police in 
the Punjab ? 

1672. Mr. PENTON. — The total number of police in the province is 20,169. 

1673. PRESIDENT. — Are the unarmed police also trained to the use of 
fire-arms P 

1674. Mr. FENTON. — The whole of the police are trained; the upper 
subordinates with the revolver, the lower with the rifle. 

1675. Sir W. MEYER. — Can you give us generally the strength of the 
unarmed police ? 

1676. Mr. FENTON. — I do not think that it could be said that any portion 
of the police is unarmed. I cannot say what the reserves of arms are ; a large 
quantity is kept in stock to be used as occasion may require. 

1677. PRESIDENT. — What proportion of the armed police is concentrated 
in formed bodies at district headquarters or elsewhere ? 

1978. Mr. FENTON. — There are usually twenty- five men at the police 
lines at headquarters who have no particular duties to perform and constitute a 
reserve. In addition to these, there are the city and cantonment police, who 
vary in numbers according to the size of the city or cantonment. 

1679. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Punjab Police are, generally 
speaking, loyal ? Is there any evidence that sedition-mongers have tried to 
seduce them from their loyalty ? 

16S0. Mr. FENTON.—’ I should say that they are just as loyal as the 
native army, in fact, possibly a shade more so, because there is less chance of 
the seditionists influencing them. The latter regard the police as dangerous to 
touch. The advanced party of the seditionists has made such a set against 
them that there is distinct hostility between the two. In addition to that, if 
any particular individual of the force shows seditious tendencies he can be 
transferred ; nor are there the same chances of collusion between men of the 
game caste in the police as in the army. Another factor is the large number of 
Muhammadans in the force, and up to the present Muhammadans are supposed 
to be in no way affected by sedition. The total number of Muhammadans out 
of the 20,169 policemen in the Punjab, is 12,954, in addition to 846 officers. 

1681. Sir W. METER. — Sir Charles Cleveland told us the other day that - 
there was some discontent in the police owing to the new scheme under which 
head-constables could rise beyond that grade. 

1682. Mr. FENTON. — There is ; it will take some time before the feeling 
wears away. 

1683. Sir W. MEYER..— Does the Punjab Government propose to take 
any action if -it proves in practice not to work well ? 

1684. Mr. FENTON. — I have spoken to the Inspector-General, but he did 
not mention any such proposal. 

1685. PRESIDENT. — Are *the attacks on the police justifiable ? 

1686. Mr. FENTON. — There have been eases of police torture. 

1687. PRESIDENT. — In J.9.09 it was stated that in the -event ,of .deep- 
seated disaffection in the native army, the police, generally, .could not ,'be 
safely relied on for use in quelling disturbance. Do you agree in that opinion ? 

1688. Mr. FENTON.— Well, I thinkit would be a very -bad state- of .affairs 
if there were deepseated disloyalty in the native army. If it were confined to one 
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section, say the Sikhs, probably only the Sikb members of the police force would 
be affected, but if it affected other classes no doubt the police force would feel 
the influence of it. 

1689. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that in times of disaffection, provided 
the army remained loyal, the police could generally be trusted to do so also ? 
Is it likely that the police would be less trustworthy than the native army ? 

1690. Me. EENTON. — The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative, to the second in the negative. 

1691. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing conditions changed and the trouble was 
with a Muhammadan regiment, what then ? 

1692. Mr. EENTON. — Well, then we should expect the Muhammadan 
police to sympathize with their co-religionists in the army. 

1693. Sir W. MEYER.— Sir Charles Cleveland said that, supposing it was 
A. 1256. necessary to use the police against their co-religionists, he would rather trust 

Muhammadan police against Muhammadans, than he would trust their Hindu 
brethren against Hindu rioters. 

1694. Mr. EENTON. — It depends upon the nature of the disturbance ; I 
would not be prepared & priori to make any pronouncement. 

1695. PRESIDENT. — Is any difficulty experienced now in recruiting for 
the police ? If so, did the same difficulties exist in, say, 1904? 

1696. Mr. EENTON. — I am told that there is more difficulty than hereto- 
fore on aoconnt of promotion to the higher ranks having been curtailed. These 
difficulties did nob exist to the same extent in 1904. 


1697. Sir W. MEYER. — The pay of constables, etc., has been increased? 

1698. Mr. EENTON. — Yes, but prices have risen more than pro rata, and 
the pay, I think, is too low for the rank and file. 


1699. PRESIDENT.— Do you think the recruitment of Sikhs for the army 
has been overdone, and are the present conditions in the Punjab likely to affect 
the question of recruitment ? 

1700. Mr. EENTON. — By " overdone ” do you mean, have we exhausted 
the supply ? 

1701. PRESIDENT. — I mean have we taken more Sikhs than is prudent ? 

17 02. Mr. EENTON.— The other day the Deputy Commissioner of Amrit- 
sar, who was asked to wbat extent his district could supply recruits for a new 
colony, replied that if many were taken from his district the difficulties of re- 
cruiting for the aTmy would he enhanced. There can be no doubt that the 
prosperity of the country is not without its influence on recruiting * the greater 
the prosperity the greater the difficulties of recruitment of Sikhs and others 
The canal colonies have tended to reduce the supply. Then there is the high 
mortality from plague and the high rates paid for labour. & 

1703. PRESIDENT.— And also the great scope the Sikhs have for serving 
oversea r 


1704. Mr. EENTON. There has been a large diminution of that lately. 
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1708. Me. FENTON. — I have not found much evidence that in the 
Punjab it is considered a grievance. 

1709. Sib. W. METER. — Do you think there are too many Sikhs in. the 
army ? 

1710. Mb,. EENTON. — As to that I cannot do better than refer you to 
Mr. Petrie’s note ; this was sent to the Punjab Government for criticism and their 
reply was, that in the main they agreed with the conclusions at which he had 
arrived. There is certainly material in that for suspecting the Sikhs. My own 
view, is that the educated portion of the three communities, Muhammadans, Sikhs 
and Hindus, has become discontented and would like a change under which a 
larger share in the administration would become its own. These educated 
members of the community are quite willing to work up the proletariat to assist 
them. 

1711. Sib, W. METER. — Would you say, then, that the Sikhs are better 
or worse disposed towards the British Government than other classes in the 
Punjab ? 

1712. Mr. EENTON. — I should say that the uneducated and rural popula- 
tion is well-disposed; I think the rural classes throughout the Punjab are well- 
disposed, except where they have been got at by agitators. 

1713. Sir W. METER.— -Supposing we had a Muhammadan rebellion, 
would the Sikhs take up the cudgels on our behalf ? 

1714. Mb. EENTON. — I think they would, because they do not lik e the 
Muhammadans, and also for the love of a fight. 

As regards the proportion of any particular class to be maintained in the 
Indian army, I think twenty per cent, ought to be a safe figure for any element ; 
it depends a good deal on their location. 

1715. Sib W. METER. — Would you station, a Sikh regiment at Amritsar ? 

1716. Mb. EENTON. — I should say, keep them away from Amritsar because 
this is the centre of all intrigue among the educated Sikhs. They would also be 
better away from Lahore and Eerozepore ; they are too near the Sikh agitators 
in these districts. 

1717. Sib W. METER. — Were you cognizant of the 1907 affair ? 

1718. Mb. EENTON. — The impression left in my mind was that at that 
time the Sikh regiments were well-disposed towards us within themselves, but 
.neither the Criminal Intelligence Department here, nor the branches in the 
province, nor the Intelligence Branch of Army Headquarters, co mmuni cated 
facts about the army to the Punjab Government, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
had to write and ask to be kept informed of the trend of events. He also had to 
ask for information as to certain orders to troops in all cantonments to hold 
themselves in readiness. We received a reply that information would be sup- 
plied, but it never was supplied. The police did not watch the regiments because 
it was feared that they might possibly come into conflict with the soldiers 
through misunderstandings. 

1719. Sib W. METER. — Tou think there ought to he a freer interchange 
of information ? 

1720. Mb. EENTON. — I do think so; it should lie with the Criminal 
Intelligence Department to .communicate it. 

1721. PRESIDENT. — But would the general officer commanding, say 
at Rawalpindi, be in communication with the Commissioner on such subjects ? 

1722. Mb . EENTON. — When I was at Rawalpindi, the present Oom- 
mander-in- Chief was commanding there, and on the day of the riots we saw him, 
and there was verbal discussion. 

1723. Sib W. METER. — That was an extraordinary event. At ordinary 
times would you have interchanged opinions ? 
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172 L. Mr FENTON. — I do not think an interchange generally takes place. 
The Commissioner reports to the Lieutenant-Governor and the general officer 
commanding, I suppose, reports to Army Headquarters. 

1725. PRESIDENT. — Was there a disturbance at Rawalpindi in 1907 ? 

1726. Mr. FENTON.— There was a serious riot at Rawalpindi on the 2nd 
May 1907, and owing to the available police reserve having been concentrated 
at Lahore to meet possible disturbances there, the military had to be called out. 
The rioters dispersed when news that the British cavalry were coming reached 
them. Among the rioters were Government employes, mule drivers, men of the 
arsenal, and men from workshops. It is easier for agitators to get at employes 
of factories, etc., than at scattered people. 

1727. Sir W. MEYER. — The deportations of Lajput Rai and Ajit Singh 

had a most salutary effect ? ^ ° 

1728. Mr. FENTON.-!— Yes, a very salutary effect. 

1729. PRESIDENT. — What do you consider to he the political bearing of 
the Tat Khalsa and other recent movements amongst the Sikhs ? Have the 
Sikhs so far succumbed to the teachings of political agitators as to render them 
unworthy of implicit trust ? 


1730. Mr. FENTON. — I do not think I could give auv better answer than 
fo refer to Mr. Petrie’s note which was mainly accepted by the Punjab Govern- 
ment. The individual leaders of the Tat Khalsa need to be watched by the Gov- 
ernment. 

1731. Sir W. MEYER. — Does the Government still contribute to the 
Khalsa College ? 

1732. Mr. FENTON. — Yes, Rs. 10,000. 


1738. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think it is wise for the Government to 
contribute ? 

1731. Mr. FENTON. — The Commissioner of Lahore, who is President of 
the Committee of Management, is enquiring into the matter, and what pro- 
bably will he done will be to turn out those members who have shewn them- 
selves unworthy of trust — not openly on grounds of not suppressing sedition, but 
on the ground that they have allowed the finances to get into a low state. 

1735. Sir W. MEYER. — You have always had the Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner as ex-officio members; why was it that in past years the 
College got so out of hand ? The Government, through the Commissioner and 
through the Sikh Chiefs, could have taken action before ? 


3L&- FENTON .—Action could have been taken (see Annexure para* 


1736. 
graph 2). 

1737. PRESIDENT. Is it a fact that the Lieutenant-Governor of the 

Punjab expressed the opinion some years ago that it would be advisable to 
reduce the number of Sikhs in the army by 15,000 ? If so, on what grounds 
was the opinion given ? & 

1738. Mr. FENTON.— I asked His Honour about that and he gave me a 

written answer, which is as follows : — b 


To the best of my recollection what occurred was this : — After the Ane-lo 
Russian Agreement had been made, it appeared to me that it was nossihlp +n 
take advantage of the freedom from external attack which thio P ossbe 
afforded temporary though I thought that it would be, wiK 
a reduction m expenditure, which was very necessary in 190fi 07 o« r 
suggested that the strength of the Indian army might Te reduoed hv ^ non 
men by short recruitment without reducing cadres. I added that 
he iu.a way an advantage in the Punjab, where owing to ptgue and the'new 
ooiomes the labour market was under.stooked, and conttauous recraitto^ 
tended to put up wages and eventually might necessitate a permanent inereL^ 
n the soldier s pay. A reduction in the number of Sikhs r Jor “t«l wo nl7S 
he an advantage, as rather too much attention was bein^ devet^ 
oular class at that time by the military autooxS" The reduetton iHhe 
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strength of the Indian army in this way would also strengthen our position 
against possible disorder in India without attracting undue attention to what 
was being done. Eor six years we have enjoyed freedom from the .Russian 
menace and we could well have done without these 15,000 men. How long we 
shall continue to enjoy such freedom I have now no means of judging. 

1739. Sib. W. MEYER — Supposing that the Government had evidence 
that some native regiments were inclined, to be disaffected, that native officers 
had expressed anti-British opinions, and that some had even expressed willing- 
ness to put themselves at the head of a movement, do you think the best policy 
would be to hush the matter up or to allow these people to know that we were 
aware of their leanings ? 

1740. Mr. FENTON. — I think the stronger the policy the better ; we do not 
gain anything by letting disloyal people believe that we think them loyal. I 
might quote the case of the 10th Jats and the effect of the expulsion of the men 
from the regiment. When the local people saw these men come hack in 
disgrace they thought that the Arya Samaj did not pay and shewed that they 
thought so ; in fact, if a man was a member of the Arya Samaj, the fact was 
frequently brought up against him by his rivals as something not to his credit. 

1741. Sir. W. MEYER. — What has been the tendency of these various 
movements during the last few years ? 

1742. Mr. EENTON. — The tendency has been to accentuate the differences 
between the various communities, each wishing to magnify its own position, 
and the Sikhs, in consequence of this, desire to proselytize as many people as 
they can, to exhibit as much strength as they can in the census returns. 

1743. Sir W. MEYER. — If we gave up our insistence on Sikh baptism in 
the army, would Sikhism endure ? 

1744. Mr. FENTON. — It would now I think. There is great respect paid 
in the army to the Grunth Sahib, while the tendencies of the Tat Khalsaists and 
the Neo- Sikhs are political and not religious. They are almost wholly neglectful 
of religious observances, and in that way, if the army accentuated the religious 
aspect and favoured religious observances, I think it would be salutary on 
the whole. 

1745. Sir W. MEYER. — Is the Sikh priesthood powerful ? 

1746. Mr. FENTON. — It is, hut only locally. I do not think that the Tat 
Khalsaists will get hold of the Golden Temple. 

1747. Sir W. MEYER. — Is any influence exercised by the prophecy that 
a white race would arise and free them ? 

1748. Mr. EENTON. — The Neo-Sikhs do not like it, hut I do not think that 
it really exercises much influence. 

1749. PRESIDENT. — Does the Sikh population of the Punjab (both in 
British and Native States’ territory) look to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala as its head and leader ? 

3 750. Mr. FENTON. — I think it would take very little to make them look 
to Patiala as leader. As a matter of fact, he has not exercised leadership up to 
the present. An attempt was made to get him to preside at the Sikh educa- 
tional conference last year, but political pressure was brought to bear and he 
did not preside ; there was great disappointment in consequence. It is very 
undesirable that he should become the leader of the Sikhs, and our efforts 
should he directed against such an idea. 

1751. Sir W. MEYER. — I suppose it is because he is the head of the 
principal Sikh State ? 

1752. Mr. FENTON. — Yes, and also because he has military resources. 

1753. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing he were to start a claim to the leader- 
ship of the Punjab, would he he widely accepted ? 
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1754. Me. FENTON.— Yes, 1 think sentiment would be largely in his 
favour. 

1755. PRESIDENT. — Is the general feeling in the five principal Sikh 
States well-disposed towards the British Government ? 

1756. Me. FENTON. — It very much depends upon the Ruler for the time 

The Maharaja of Patiala is only a hoy and is easily open to influences that 
are, or may be, from time to time brought to bear upon him. At present there 
is no indication that he is other than well-disposed to the British Government. 

The present Maharaja of Nabha has a personal feud with the ^ head of the 
Khalsa Diwan which prevents him from joining in any of the intrigues of that 

The Maharaja of Jind takes no interest in politics and is personally, I 
believe, well-disposed to the Government. . 

The same may be said of the Maharaj a of Kapurthala. 

The Faridkot State is under a Council of Regency, the president of which 
professes to be ultra-loyal. 

1757. PRESIDENT. — Has unrest in the Punjab diminished since the late 
Sir Denzii Ibbetson* wrote his minute on the subject in 1907 ? If so, is it due 
to preventive measures, or to the fact that the causes which led to the move- 
ment have, to a certain extent, been removed ? 

1758. Me. FENTON. — It has certainly diminished. The causes were 
purely artificial and imaginary grievances invented by agitators, and the subsi- 
dence is entirely due to preventive and punitive measures (see annexure, 
paragraph 1). 

1759. Sib W. MEYER. — In 1897 was there much cause for anxiety in 
the Punjab ? 

1760. Me. FENTON. — No, the ferment was amongst the people on the 
frontier. 

1761. PRESIDENT. — Is there a party in the Punjab which desires to 
* emancipate ’ the province from British Rule ? If so, is it an influential one ? 

1762. Me. FENTON. — There is not one party, but several. That is to say, 
the educated section of each of the three communities— Muhammadans, Sikhs 
and Hindus — contains a number of persons who are anxious that the British 
Admiuistration should be supplanted by a native Administration. 

1763. PRESIDENT. — And each wishes itself in that position ? 

1764. Me. FENTON. — The Hindus I think have views which reach further 
than those of the Sikh community. The Sikhs would like to be supreme in the 
Punjab, whereas the Hindus would like to wield a general influence over the 
whole of India, joining hands with the Marathas and the Bengalis. 

1765. Sib W. MEYER. — And the Muhammadans? 

1766. Me. FENTON. — The development of the educated Muhammadan 
section is quite recent. I think it is largely due to what the Muhammadans 
consider the success of the Hindu agitation, especially in annulling the parti- 
tion of Bengal. There is a small section now which has started a newspaper 
called the Zemindar > and whose one object seems to be to assert itself and 
say nasty things in order that the Government may give it more attention. The 
present object of the Muhammadans is only to secure larger recognition without 
actually supplanting the British supremacy. I think that a portion of the 
educated Muhammadan community is prepared to join hands with the Congress 
in order to secure its object. 

x « IE — Do you think these people are likely to get much 

out of the Congress ? 6 

• ^2?®’ FENTON. They would get promises, but probably their 

immediate object is to get the Government to pay more attention to them. 
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1769. PRESIDENT. — What are the main centres where trouble might be 
anticipated in the event of political unrest becoming acute ? 

1770. Mr. FENTON. — Large towns, especially where there are large 
numbers of the lower classes whose feelings can be acted upon, as happened 
at Rawalpindi. 

1771. PRESIDENT. — It is a matter of common knowledge that acts of 
the Government are misrepresented by certain individuals to suit their own ends. 
In what light has the transfer of the Capital to Delhi been represented to them 
by the people ? 

1772. Mr. EENTON. — I do not think any Punjab newspaper has had a 
word to say against it. The people of the province feel that it is an honour and 
I do not think anyone would dare to misrepresent it. 

1773. PRESIDENT. — Have the Punjabi Muhammadans been affected by 
the Pan-Islamic movement ? Do you know what is the general feeling amongst 
them in regard to the Turco-Italian war, and recent events in Persia and 
Morocco ? 

1774. Mr. PENTON. — Only the educated portion and those whom the 
educated portion are able to influence have been affected; With regard to the 
second portion of the question I do not think they are sincere, I have never 
seen events in Morocco mentioned much. They only speak in a general way of 
the disappearance of Muhammadan kingdoms. Muhammadans dwell a lot on 
the Turco-Italian war, because they regard Turkey as the headquarters of the 
Khalifat. 

1775. Sir W. METER. — Can you compare the influence of the educated 
classes as between Muhammadan, Hindu and Sikh ? 

1776. Mr. PENTON. — I understand that the question relates to the influ- 
ence of the educated section of each community over the rest of such com- 
munity. Of course there is a far larger portion of the Hindu community 
educated and their influence is greater. As regards Muhammadans and 
Sikhs, the educated Sikhs are the more influential within their own community. 
I believe that any demonstration of the educated Muhammadans is insincere. 
They see that it increases the circulation of their papers. 

1777. PRESIDENT. — It has been suggested that the Muhammadans of 
India have no real community of interest and are not a homogeneous body ; 
what are your views on the subject as regards the Punjab Muhammadans r 

1778. Mr. PENTON. — Racially they are certainly not a homogeneous body. 
Many of them are converts from Hinduism, but when the flag of religion is 
waved they are all quite ready to join if they can all he reached. As a matter 
of fact, it is impossible to reach the Muhammadan community as a whole, so 
many are located in rural districts where they hear little or nothing. 

1779. PRESIDEN T. — How would the Punjab Muhammadans he affected in 
the event of a war with Afghanistan, the north-west frontier tribes, or any 
outside MuhammadanPower ? 

1780. Mr. PENTON. — Well, we have only past experience to go by ; as 
regards Afghanistan, we had Muhammadan regiments there fighting on our 
side. The population of the Punjab was nowise affected, and I do not think 
there is any likelihood of the Muhammadans of the Punjab looking upon the 
Amir favourably. They do not regard him as a religions head although he does 
call himself the King of Islam. They would he more .concerned in the event of 
our going to war with Turkey. 

1781. PRESIDENT.— What do you consider are the political character and 
aims of the Arya Sama j r What are its relations with the Tat Khaisa and with 
outside agitators, such as those of Poona and Bengal. 

1782. Mr. PENTON —Many of them are only concerned with Its religious 
side. They want a religion free from idolatry. But, inasmuch as the com- 
munity consists almost entirely of educated persons, we find that it contains a 
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large number of political agitators who desire to create what they call an * Indian 
Nationality,’ and I believe that their ultimate aim is to get a native Civil 
Administration. I do not think at present that they want to cut themselves off 
from the British Empire, but it may be at the back of their minds that they can 
get rid of British domination. At any rate, their views are very far-reaching, 
and in that respect the same as those of the Maratha and Bengali agitators. 

1788. Sir W. METER. — If you heard that a man was an Arya Samajist, 
would you consider Mm likely to be more anti- British than an orthodox Hindu? 

1784. Mb. EENTON.— As Sir Denzil Ibbetson said to a deputation of the 
Arya Samaj, “ all I can say is that every Deputy Commissioner in the province 
has reported that where there is a disloyalist there is an Arya Samajist.” 

: 1785. Sia TV. METER. — Have they any recognized leaders that you know 
of ? 


1786. Mb. EENTON. — There is no head of the organization. There is none 
w’po can give a command to the Arya Samaj that they must pursue a' certain 
course of action! Each locality has its own branch, but the branches do not 
admit subordination to any headquarters organization. The consequence is 
that when any local branch breaks out in disloyalty, all others can repudiate it 
and its views. 

1787. Sib TV. METER.— Do you ahink that is merely a convenient line to 
take dr that each really goes its own way ? 

1788. Mr. EENTON. — There is undoubtedly community of interest, but 
they allow perfect freedom to members to mix in political matters as much as 
they please. I think that the main reason they are so disloyal is that they are 
the educated section of the community. 

As regards the Tat Ehalsa, the leaders of the Arya Samaj and Tat Khalsa 
may be in perfect sympathy in their views, hut there could be no combination 
between them on account of certain dividing factors. Sikhs are bound to 
Gurmukhi, for instance, while the Arya Samaj wishes to make Hindi the 
national language. There are other reasons. 

1789. Sib, P. LAKE. — You could not say that the Chitpavan and Arya 
Samaj leaders in any way agree upon a mutual line of action ? 

1790. Mb. EENTON. — I do not think that there are any Arya Samaj or 
Sikh leaders who could combine the : whole community by any communi- 
cation with these Maratha people. The Bengali has no sympathy with 
the main objects of the Sikhs. Sikh aspirations for instance are, for the present, 
confined fo the Punjab. The Bengalis, on the contrary, say that all efforts 
should he national. 

Q,. 1182. “ 1791. Sir TV. METER. — Sir Charles Cleveland told us that there were 

indications of community of action between Lajpat Rai, Tilak and Arabindo 
Ghose. ' ' 

1792. Mr. EENTON. — I can believe it might have been so, but Lajpat 
Rai wad of-dourse only representative of a portion of the Arya Samaj. When 
search was made in Lahore and certain correspondence of Lajpat Rai was found 
recommending the dissemination of revolutionary books, the Arya Samaj at once 
disowned, him. 

1793. Sir TV. METER. — Would you say that that was genuine indigna- 
tion ? 

1794. Mr. EENTON. — No, hut the governing body of the Samaj Dayanand - 

College was afraid that if Lajpat Rai was punished by the Gover nm ent thecal 
would go forth that no boy from that institution should receive consideration in\ 
the recruitment of the Government services. . ■ ’ 

1795. PRESIDENT.— Is the Punjab Government aware of attempts to 
tamper with the loyalty of the troops ■? Have there been any such of recent 
years ? 
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1796. Mr. EENTON. — As I said before, tbe Punjab Government gets very- 
little information on that subject and has none of its own as the secret police 
hare orders not to interfere with agitators in connection with regiments. 

1797. PRESIDENT. — Would the Muhammadans of the Punjab be likely 
to move against us in common with the Hindus and Sikhs P Is there any differ- 
ence, in this respect, in the attitude of the Toung Muhammadan leaders P 

1798. Mr PEN TON. — There would have to be some very binding cause to 
unite all communities together in order that they might move against us. At 
present I know of none. 

1799. Sir W. MEYER. — A previous witness has said that the situation is 
materially different now from what it was in 1857 as there is no titular Emperor 
of Delhi round whom they could all rally ; would you associate yourself with 
that ? 

1800. Mr. EENTON. — I could not say that that was the sole reason why 
Muhammadans joined in the Mutiny ; the butchers for instance, I doubt if they 
were much influenced by that fact. The causes of the Mutiny were quite local so- 
far as the Muhammadans were concerned. At Delhi itself no doubt it had its 
influence. There was an outbreak in Montgomery amongst the jungle tribes, 
and that I am perfectly sure had nothing to do with the Emperor of Delhi. 

1801. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion regarding the adequacy . of the 
arrangements for internal defence in the Punjab as set forth in Army Depart- 
ment letter No. 1802-2, dated the 11th March 1912 ? 

1802. Mr. .PEN TON. — My Government has accepted that as an improve- 
ment oh previous arrangements. 

1803. Sir W. MEYER. — Also as satisfactory per se ? 

. 1804. Mr. PENTON.— Yes. 

1805. PRESIDENT. — Is it, in your opinion, safe to leave Jhelum without 
British troops ? 

1806. Mr. EENTON. — Not if danger is to be apprehended from the native 
troops there, but it is not a point of danger as regards the population. The 
Muhammadans there are supposed to he quite loyal. 

1807. Sir MEYER. — Our greatest danger is possible disaffection in the 

native army ? 

1808. Mr. PENTON. — I suppose so, and for that reason it might be unsafe 
to have no British troops at Jhelum. 

1809. Sir W. METER. — It has been put to us by a previous witness as A 969. 
regards internal security, that all that is required is that the Government should . 

take strong action against disaffection, weak action causing disaffection to 
spread. 

1S10. Mr. PENTON. — Undoubtedly ; I do not think this can be too 
strongly emphasized. 

1811. Sir R. SOALLON.— There are detailed military arrangements ’where- 
with to meet emergencies ; is there anything analagous in the civil adminis- 
tration ? 

1812. Mr. PENTON. — Yes. Take Lyallpur for instance, there is a rallying 
post there and arrangements have been made for the supply of water, to it, and 
of notice to be given to the civil population to concentrate there in the event 
ofan emergency arising. Guards to take away treasure have also been - 
provided for. A scheme like that has been worked out in every case. 


(The witness then withdrew,) 
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ANNEXURE. 

Letter No. 142LS. {Some) dated 23rd July 1912, from the Chief Secret ray to 
the Government of the Punjab, to the Secretary to the Army in India 

Committee. 


I am directed to return the enclosure* of your letter No. 122-218, dated 
* Copy of the evidence given by the Honourable 15th July 19 12, and to Say that the Hon. 
Mr.si.w. Fenton. Mr. Eenton’s remarks generally represent 

Sir Louis Dane’s own views. His Honour would not, however, say that the sub- 
sidence of. all agitation in the Punjab is entirely due to preventive and punitive 
t See answer measures-if ' In 1907 the people were dying in thousands of plague, crops were 
1758. short and prices were high, while wages had not risen in proportion. The con- 

ditions were therefore ripe for an agitation against Government. The deporta- 
tions did good, and then plague dropped and wages increased. The Punjab Gov- 
iernment steadily abstained from encouraging any one sect at the expense of the 
‘others, and by treating (though some proclaimed the loyalty of the Sikhs and 
others swore by the Muhammadans and so forth,) all as loyal until they showed 
' themselves to be disloyal, confidence was restored though it took some time to 
‘secure this result. At the same time the attention of the educated classes was 
directed to educational and civil reform and industrial ’enterprise with good 
.results. Now the press complain that political life is dead in the province, and 
jso it will be as long as the present conditions of prosperity last, and the policy 
of equal, fair and friendly treatment of all without fear or favour, and of sterii 
punishment of political offenders is pursued. 


$ See answer 
2736. 


2. JThe reason why the Punjab Government could not interfere earlier 
about the Khalsa College was that a reconstitution was made in 1908 with the 
approval of Government which had the effect of still leaving the weight^ of 
influence with the Tat Khalsaists, who were in strong favour with the army and 
with the Maharajas of Patiala and Nabha. These States were sounded and 
were not prepared to alter the management. To have done this on the ground 
of disloyalty would have been a serious aspersion on the army party of Sikhs, 
and might have led to serious trouble in the army, even if the charge could 
have been proved which was doubtful. Now conditions have ; altered. The 
Maharaja of Nabha is against the management and the Maharaja of Patiala is, 
it is understood, prepared to act. The finances have failed. A drastic reorganiza- 
tion has therefore been proposed which will, if approved by the Government of 
India, give the Punjab Government full control over the institution for the 
future. 


r 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 

14th Meeting — Friday, the 28th June 1912. 


Major-General J. E. Dickie, C.B., Director-General of Military 
Works, attended as a witness and was examined. 


Evidence oe Major-General Dickie. 

1813. PRESIDENT. — You are Director-General o£ Military Works and 
have served a considerable number of years in the Military Works Services ? 

1814. General DICKIE. — Yes, sir. 

1815. PRESIDENT. — To what extent would it be possible to substitute 
native civilian for British military subordinates in the Military Works Services, 
and to employ pensioners in the Barrack Department ? Certain proposals 
were made in these directions ; what were the reasons which led to their 
being dropped ? 

1816. General DICKIE. — With regard to the first part of the question 
I am very much opposed to the substitution of native civilian for British 
military subordinates. I do not think that the work would he so good and I 
believe that it would not be carried out so economically. It is difficult to say 
to what extent native civilians could be employed at all. There are a few 
employed iu places where it is undesirable to put military subordinates, places 
on the frontier, where there are no associates for white men. There, we 
have got a certain number of Indian subordinates who have been in the army 
and these have been fairly successful. 

1817. PRESIDENT. — The scheme for separating the Military Works from 
the Public Works put forward by Sir George Chesney provided that the superior 
personnel should be military iu character and not partly civil and partly 
military ? 

1818. General DICKIE.— Yes, I think it did. 

1819. PRESIDENT. — The object really was to provide a reserve for war ? 

1820. General DICKIE. — Yes, sir. 

1821. Sir W. MEYER. — You do not think that the civilian would be as 
satisfactory as the soldier; what about the men in the Public Works Depart- 
ment ? 

1822. General DICKIE. — They do all right there, hut they would not 
do so well with soldiers. 

1823. Sir W. MEYER. — Where do your subordinates come from ? 

1824. General DICKIE. — They come mostly from Roorkee and have 
been soldiers themselves. 

1825. PRESIDENT.— These subordinates then are soldiers and go to 
Roorkee to be trained ? 

1826. General DICKIE. — Yes, sir. A certain number of men are taken 
on directly after passing an examination and amongst them are a proportion of 
Royal Engineer non-commissioned officers. 

1827. Sir W. MEYER. — The proposal seems to have been discussed : had 
it been adopted would it have resulted in economy ? 

1828. General DICKIE. — It might shew an economy so far as pay goes, 
but I do not think it would have ultimately resulted in economy. The pro- 
posal was referred to the Commander-in-Chief last year and his orders were 
that it was to be dropped. 
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1829. Sir W. MEYER. — What would these men he doing if they were 
not military subordinates in your service ? 

1830. General DICKIE. — Well, some would probably go to the Public 
Works Department, and the rest would remain in their regiments. 

1831. Sir W. MEYER. — Do they stay long with you ? 

1832. General DICKIE. — They are appointed to the Unattached List and 
remain until they go on pension. Many retire with warrant or honorary rank. 

1833. Sir W. ME YER. —Can you give us the estimated figures of cost as 
between the present establishment and that suggested in the proposals you 
have mentioned ? 

1834. General DICKIE. — If I have not got them, I could have them 
worked out. There are always a good number of our men who endeavour to 
«et away to the provincial service of the Public Works Department, although 
they are not so well paid there. 

1835. PRESIDENT. — Does it add considerably to the popularity of the 
British army in this country that soldiers who go in for educating themselves 
are eligible for what I may call departmental employment and for the Un- 
attached Dist ? 

1836. General DICKIE. — I should say that it has a distinctly attractive 
effect. 

1837. PRESIDENT. — With regard- to the second portion of the question, 
what are your views with reference to the employment of pensioners in the 
Barrack Department? 

1838. General DICKIE. — There seems to have been an idea that anybody 

would do for the Barrack Department, but there has been a good deal of mis- 
understanding on the subject. The employes in the department require 
considerable technical knowledge ; their work is not confined to the making of 
soldiers * kit boxes. They must supervise the manufacture of field hospital 
equipment, for instance, as well as of articles for institutes and better class 
furniture. Besides this, they have a great deal of office work in the 
matter of returns and other duties which call not only for a considerable amount 
of technical knowledge, hut also for a good deal of energy. I do not think that 
the pensioner, who would presumably be a man past his prime, would be suitable. 
I have made enquiries as to what pensioners are available in India and there 
are not so very many, and of these I should hesitate to employ more than a limi- 
ted number ; in fact, I am entirely opposed to the idea. The proposal is being 
worked out in its preliminary details, but nothing has been settled. ^ 

1839. PRESIDENT. — Would any economy result ? 

1840. General DICKIE.— I feel that, on the contrary, there would he a 
good deal waste and extravagance. 

1841. PRESIDENT. — Speaking of the substitution of civil for military 
subordinates, the latter, I gather from your first answer, are employed when they 
can be got and when qualified, in the Pnblic Works Department. Why then, 
if civil agency is -better and more economical than military agency, does the 
Public Works Department employ military subordinates ? 

1842. General DICKIE. — They get them for the same pay as they do 
the civilians, and I believe the military men get advancement more quickly than 
do the civil subordinates as they are sharper and better educated. 

1843. Sir W. MEYER.— Your view is that it is better for purposes of 
harmony with the troops to have white men, and if you have a while mq-n, 
better a soldier than a civilian. Who are the present barrackmasters ? • 

1844. Gbneral DICKIE. — Of the barrackmasters who are at present 
serving a few come from the cavalry, artillery and engineers, but the bulk 
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from tlie infantry. They are soldiers on the Unattached List and are available 
for service. They have nothing to do with the construction of barracks. They 
look after quarters as well as barracks. They bring to notice any defects which 
they consider ought to be remedied in the matter of equipment. 

1845. Sib W. METER. — Has the experiment of putting in pensioners 
been tried in one or two places ? Would it be worth trying ? 

1846. General DICKIE. — The experiment has not yet been tried, but it 
might be worth trying. 

1847. PRESIDENT. — What has been the general policy of the Govern- 
ment of India during the past twenty years with regard to the hutting of native 
troops ? What has been the comparative cost of providing native troops with, 
lines during that period ? 

1848. General DICKIE. — Previous to the period in question the Govern- 
ment in curred no expense in hutting the Indian soldier, except in cases where 
troops had to be sent to distant stations where there was no accommodation at 
all. Formerly they lived in huts they built themselves. 

About twenty years ago Colonel Young’s Committee assembled* and certain 
accommodation was specified as being necessary for the Indian soldier. Govern- 
ment then accepted the responsibility of providing hutting, or rather of pro- 
viding funds for it. The policy laid down was that the Indian soldier should 
supply the labour or the bulk of the labour himself, aud was to he assisted with a 
contribution from the Government for the purchase of materials. I do not know 
whether before 1892 Indian units received anything for the upkeep of their 
lines. Until three or four years ago lines were kept in repair as far as the ec hut- 
ting grant” given to units would allow, hut the amount of this grant was found 
to he so inadequate, and lines whieh had originally been built on Colonel 
Young’s principle were found to be so defective in many ways, that when the 
present Commander-in-Chief came to India, it was accepted by the Government 
that the Indian soldier should henceforth he housed in a proper manner. A 
scheme was accordingly drawn up for the gradual replacement of old tumble- 
down huts by lines of superior description which would cost a minimum to 
maintain. The specification which was eventually agreed to was not however 
so good as I should have liked to have seen it. The result is rather instructive ; 
one Commanding Officer has told me that men of his regiment on return from 
furlough came back full of complaints about the accommodation in their 
villages, and suggested that the civil authorities should take steps to help them 
to house themselves in the way the military authorities housed them in canton- 
ments ! 

1849. Sir R. SCALLON. — 'What will the cost of maintenance of lines be 
now ? 

1850. General DICKIE. — Probably about Rs. 1-4 per soldier per annum, 
and about 14 annas per follower. 

1851. Sir R. SCALLON.' — Is that less or more than it used to he? 

1852. General DICKIE. — Very much about the same, only I think the 
buildings will he kept in better repair. 

1853. Sir W. METER. — Under the old scheme, when regiments received 
a lump sum for the construction of lines was that debited to Military Works ? 

1854. General DICKIE. — No, it came from the Quartermaster-General’s 
hutting grant. 

1855. Sir W. MEYER. — And now, I understand, the Military Works takes 
complete charge both as regards construction and maintenance ; does that apply 
to existing lines ? 

* 

1856. General DICKIE. — Only in the case of lines which may be suffi- 
ciently good to bring on to our books. There are very few, hardly any, that we 
could agree to take oil. 
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1857- Sib. W. MEYER. — You have a set of lines built under the old 
system and you. consider them bad— what action do you take ? 

1858. General DICKIE- — We undertake to rebuild them and take them 
on to our books. 

1859. Sir W. MEYER. — Do units still continue to maintain the old lines ? 

1860. General DICKIE. — Yes, but they do not receive the same grants 
as they did formerly ; the money is now pooled and the Quartermaster-General 
doles it out according to requirements. When we have taken over the whole 
of the lines in India we shall require an increased grant, but the Quartermaster- 
General’s grant will be reduced. 

1861- Sib. W. MEYER. — Do you think you could maintain the lines 
according to your standard as cheaply as under the old system ? 

1862. General DICKIE. — I am not quite confident about it ; it is con- 
ceivable as the new buildings are of a more durable nature. 

1863. Sir W. MEYER. — As a general policy, would you say that it is 
undesirable to give the soldier more comfort at the cost of the State than he 
gets his own home ? 

1864. General DICKIE. — I do not think that the accommodation is so 
much better as to cause bad feeling on that account. If, on the other hand, the 
Indian soldier were not given better lines than he has had up to this, he 
would be apt to compare his accommodation with that provided for the British 
soldier. I think the improved housing arrangements should promote content- 
ment and good feeling. There is not a doubt that at one time the Indian 
soldier was beginning to cavil at the very much superior accommodation given 
to his British comrade. 

1865. Sib W. MEYER. — I remember reading some years ago that a good 
deal of discontent had been caused by the men having to build their own lines ? 

1866. Gbnebal DICKIE. — That is so, but there was no real grievance, 
because if they did not care to build the lines themselves they could get some 
one else to do it for them. 

1867. Sir W. MEYER. — Under the old system, the British officer was 
supposed to find his own quarters ? 

1868. General DICKIE.— .Yes. 

1869. Sir W. MEYER. — Is there a tendency nowadays for the State to 
build quarters and charge rent for them ? 

1870. General DICKIE.— Yes, in places where accommodation does not 
exist. The redistribution of the army has, to a large extent, been responsible for 
this. 

1871. Sir W. MEYER. — Is the new system popular with British officers ? 

1872. General DICKIE. — It is very popular ; they prefer it to the old 
private enterprise system. 

.1873. Sir W. MEYER. — Does the rent you get cover the commercial 
cost ? 

1874. General DICKIE. — Not always, hut in a good number of cases it 
does. It is rather difficult to build in some places sufficiently good quarters, the 
rent of which on a commercial basis would not exceed what the officer might 
reasonably be called upon to pay. 

1875. Sir W. MEYER.— If an officer is on leave does be have to pay rent ? 

1876. General DICKIE. — If he continues to occupy his house or lea re 
his things in it, he does. 

1877. Sir W. MEYER. — I suppose you have got statistics of cost some- 
where ? 
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1878. General "DICKIE. — Yes, in our revenue accounts. 

1879. Sib W. METETt. — Then you regard the system of supplying houses 
to Bitish officers as a good one, and not very expensive ? 

18S0. General DICKIE. — Yes. 

1SS1. PRESIDENT. — How far have the schemes for supplying troops 
with electric light and fans, been carried ? How do the schemes for providing 
troops with pure water stand ? 

18S2. Generax DICKIE. — The following electric installations are at 
work : — I have classified them as medium *’ and *• small. ” 

The medium-sized installations are at Eort William, Meerut and Jhansi. 
These have lights, fans and punkhas. The small installations are at Bareilly, 
Attock, Delhi and Quetta. Bareilly is used almost entirely for punkhas and 
fans ; Altock has a very small installation, and the one at Quetta is only for 
the Staff College. The Attock garrison is reduced so low now that I have pro- 
posed the transfer of the plant thence to Campbellpore. There is a mechani- 
cal punkha-pulling plant at Ambala. 

1S83. PRESIDENT. — Why were these places selected? 

1884. General DICKIE. — Jhansi is very hot ; bjit I am not sure what 
governed the selection of these places. 

18S5. PRESIDENT. — Is the introduction of these arrangements advant- 
ageous ? 

1SS6. General DICKIE. — Tne Medical Branch are going to see if there 
are any statistics to shew whether health has been improved. The old system of 
lighting was very bad and the old punkhas worked very unsatisfactorily. There 
can be no doubt that the introduction of electric light and fans has added greatly 
to the comfort of the British soldier, which is a consideration. 

1887. PRESIDENT, — Is it proposed to expand these schemes ? 

1888. General DICKIE.— Owing to its having been decided to undertake 
the provision of improved hutting for Indian troops. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has decided to hold up the electric schemes until funds can 
be made available for providing additional installations, 

18S9. PRESIDENT.— What has been done in the matter of providing 
pure drinking water for the troops ? ' 

1890. General DICKIE. — Most stations have a good water-supply, "but. 
there are still a number at which entirely or partially new systems are required 
whilst at others improvements or extensions of existing systems are needed. I 
have made a note of the more" important stations which require entire recon- 
struction, and I have at the head of the list Secunderabad where conditions are 
Very bad — in fact something like a water famine is prevalent there just now. The 
arrangements at Mhow are defective ; a proper system is required for 
Poona and Kirkee where the supply is doubtful ; and Sialkot is another place 
where a new supply seems to he required. The Jutogh water-supply is going 
to be taken up very soon, at present water for the station is brought in pakhals 
from springs down the Jehud . Besides the above, there are the following places 
to be considered, Jhansi, Kamptee, Neemuch, Landour, Benares, Cawnporeand 
Bannu. 

The places which require improvement and extension are : — Peshawar, 
No’wshera, Rawalpindi, Amritsar, Dharmsala, Karachi, Aurangabad, Almora, 
Manipur and Eort JLockhart. 

1891. Sir W. MEYER.— I suppose in a number of cases where canton- 
ments adjoin large civil stations, you do not require to construct a separate 
system ? 
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1892. General DICKIE. —No, we take off from the municipal mains. 

1893. Sir W. METER— At Jutogh, for instance ? 

1894. General DICKIE. — We shall take off from the Simla supply, and 
in the same way at Karachi we shall take from the Karachi main. 

1895. Sir W. MEYER. — I suppose that lighting and punkha -pulling by 
means of electricity cost considerably more than they formerly did under the old 
methods ? 

] 896. Gen eral DICKIE. — It is extremely difficult to arrive at an effective 
comparison. One might say that the electric power system is more costly but 
more efficient. 

1897. Sir W. METER. — Are all your power installations worked depart- 
mentally ? 

1898. General DICKIE. — Yes. 

1899. Sir W. MEYER. — Could you make use of any of the commercial 
schemes now working in the country ? 

1900. General DICKIE. — It is possible that some of these could be utiliz- 
ed, but up to the present this has not been done. It is hoped that we shall 
obtain an annual allotment so as to get on with the electric installations ; it 
would be a great pity to drop them altogether. 

1901. PRESIDENT. — Could you not obtain various stores required by the 
Military Works Services as promptly and cheaply from Ordnance factories as 
in the outside market ? 

1902. General DICKIE. — The stores which one could get from the Ord- 
nance factory at Cossipore would be principally certain sections of iron and 
steel, hut nothing much beyond that. Eor fairly large orders Cossipore is 
cheaper by about ten per cent. — at any rate for stuff required up as far as Lahore. 

1903. PRESIDENT. — Are orders executed promptly ? 

1904. General DICKIE. — Quite as promptly as indents on Home- Bom- 
bay would probably he quicker, hut many of the sections from Bombay would 
be of Belgian manufacture, and if we want to encourage Home industries; we 
must obtain our supplies from Cossipore or England. 

1905. PRESIDENT. — Do you obtain any stores from Ordnance factories ? 

1906.. General DICKIE. — To a certain extent, and not long ago we set 
enquiries on foot as to how we could get still more. 

1907. Sir W. MEYER.— On occasions when you have not placed your 
orders with the Ordnance factories, what has been the reason for not doing so ? 

1908. General DICKIE. — When the stores have been wanted quickly 
orders have been given in India ; hut where requirements can be foreseen 
the usual procedure is to order them from Home. 

1909. Sir W. MEYER.— Why not go to Ordnance factories ? 

1910. General DICKIE.— Well, in the case of small sections, there 
should be no difficulty. 

1911. Sir W. MEYER. It was said by a previous witness that the Ord- 
nance Department complained that their manufactures were not taken by 
other Government departments on account of their hook values. Is that so ? 

1912. General DICKIE. — I do not think so. My experience does not go 
to shew that at all. We get steel and iron from Cossipore cheaper, as far 
as Lahore. Higher than that, it would be cheaper to get them out from 
Home. 

. . MEYER. — In any case, it is only a paper transaction, and it 

is right that Government Departments should assist each other ? 

1914. General DICKIE.— I entirely subscribe to that. 
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1915. PRESIDENT. — Is any contribution made by tbe civil department 
towards roads constructed and maintained by the Military Works Services ? 

1916. Ge 2 TBRA.Ii DICKIE. — No, sir. In the Erontier Province, it is true 
civil works are carried out by the Military Works agency, but I do not think 
that is what is meant by the question. 

1917. PRESIDENT. — Take the instance of the road to Dalhousie; that was 
made out of Military Works funds, also the road to Chakrata ? They are used 
for civil purposes also ; are they maintained by Military Works funds ? 

19L8. General DICKIE. — Part of each road is maintained. Forty miles 
of the Chakrata road were made over to the Public WorKs Department because 
that portion of the road is no longer used by troops. 

1919. Sir W. MEYER. — Are there not converse cases in which civil 
departments maintain and pay for roads which are of material use for military 
purposes ? 

1920. General DICKIE. — Yes. 

1921. PRESIDENT. — Would any inconvenience result from a more fre- 
quent interchange between officers of the Military Works Services and of the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners ? 

1922. General DICKIE. — This is a question which I have carefully con- 
sidered and have discussed with commandants of sapper and miner corps. 
The opinion I have formed is that occasional interchange is advantageous, hut 
that frequent interchange militates against efficiency. There at present is, 
and always has been, occasional interchange. Occasional interchange operates 
advantageously in that the officer transferred brings with him other experience 
and fresh, ideas. The drawback to frequent interchange may be said to be that 
the Indian soldier, unlike the British soldier, cannot he relied on to follow 
with confidence and obey without hesitation an officer whom he knows but 
slightly. In a technical corps this difference is accentuated. It takes an officer 
some time to learn the individual characters of Indian soldiers, and in units in 
which there are several different castes and classes the difficulty of getting to 
know the men is intensified. Mutual confidence is only established with 
lengthened acquaintance and after considerable work carried out in concert. 
I have proposed that young officers should do a year with sapper com- 
panies, as for field service they might be recalled from Military Works or 
Public Works to make up the establishments of these units. I may add that 
only recently I sent out a circular to say that for manoeuvres the proportion 
of officers should, as far as possible, he the same as for field service. 

1923. PRESIDENT. — Have you any personal knowledge of the alternative 
routes proposed for the railway between Peshawar and Dakka ? 

1924. General DICKIE. — Yes, I have acquired some personal knowledge 
of the alternative routes by making journeys from Peshawar to Landi Kotal 
by the Mullagori road. From what I have seen, and from what I heard 
through consultation with officers who know the country, I have come to the 
conclusion that of the two alternative routes the river route is the better. It 
is estimated to be about fifty lakhs cheaper and it would he j ust as easy to 
defend. No doubt it would he more open to sniping but, to my mind, if a 
railway is to be made into Afghanistan, the river route is the one to adopt. If 
we came to terms with Afghanistan, the Amir could be trusted to keep the 
Mohmands in order ; otherwise their country would have to be entered and 
partially occupied. 

192-5. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing we were to push onto Smatzai, do you 
think that it would excite the Mohmands very much ? 

1926 . General DICKIE.— -I think it would, hut at the same time means 
might be taken to calm their excitement. 

1927. Sir W. MEYER. — Might they not find that it was a good thing ? 
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1928. General DICKIE. — I think they would eventually, but at first they 
Would be incited by fanatical people and. those inimical to us. 

1929. Sir W. MEYER. — Would it be easy to push on the line to Dakka 
and Kabul ? 

1930. General DICKIE. — There would be some heavy work between 
Smatzai and Dakka. 

1981. Sir W. MEYER. — Could the line be pushed on at the rate of a mile 
a day ? 

1982. General DICKIE. — No, it would be absolutely impossible. 

1933. Sir P. LAKE. — Do you think there is any possibility of our using 
river transport on the Kabul river ? 

1934). General DICKIE. — I tbink something might be done in that way. 
I have been down the Kabul river and at certain times it would be difficult ; 
there are some very bad rapids. 

1935. Sir W. MEYER. — In the report of the committee presided over by 
Dord Nicholson in 1901, mention was made of the possibility of using traction 
engines for road traffic. 

1936. General DICKIE. — There were some experiments made both at 
Quetta, and in the Frontier Province, but they were abandoned owing to the 
way the engines cut up the roads. 

1937. PRESIDENT. — Has anything been done towards opening railway 
communication up the Khyber ? 

1938. General DICKIE. — The possibility of making a railway up the 
Khyber has been considered, but nothing has beeu done up to the present. 
The roads have been improved, hut a great deal still remains to be done in 
this respect. 

1939. PRESIDENT- — Can a motor go up to Landi Kotal ? 

1940. General DICKIE. — Quite easily. The construction of a light rail- 
way could probably be carried out without any great difficulty ; the proposal, 
however, was dropped, one reason being the unwisdom of confining the nor- 
thern line of advance to one defile only. Another objection is that a line of 
railway through the Khyber would interfere seriously with the use of the road. 
The sound policy to adopt, pending resumption of the construction of the Kabul 
River Railway, appears to be to double the road through the Khyber ; this has 
in fact been to a certain extent carried out. The Darjeeling Railway is an 
example of the drawback attending the utilization of a road for a line of 
railway. 

1941. Sir W. MEYER. — Do the tribes object to the doubling of the Khy- 
ber road ? 


1942. General DICKIE.— Not at all, it brings in money to their coffers. 

1943. Sir W. MEYER.— What about the water-supply at Landi Kotal ? 

1944. General DICKIE — That was improved while I was up there j the 
water comes from springs not very far from Landi Kotal. 

1945. Sir W. MBYER.— It might be cut off ? 

1946. General DICKIE.— It was cut off in 1897. A certain quantity of 

water is, however, stored in tanks in the fort. ^ " 


1947, PRESIDENT. — As regards the roads up the E^hyber, the 
not so steep that you could not use motor lorries ? 
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1948. General DIGKIE. — I think motor lorries could travel along them. 

1949. PRESIDENT. What is the cost of the maintenance of the special 

defences constructed at Rawalpindi, Attook and Quetta ? “ 
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1950. General DICKIE. — I put down these figures : — 


^Rawalpindi 

* 9 • 

••• 

1909-10. 

Jis. 

... 11,485 

1910-11. 

£ 9 . 

7,141 

1911-12. 

Rs. 

6,149 

Attcck 

* <► • 

• • a 

... 1,406 

2,190 

1,896 

Quetta... 

* 

a • a 

6,572 

6,225 

4,385 


The reason for the drop at Quetta in 1911-12, -was that certain, roads were 
not repaired, there being no necessity for it. The average expenditure might 
be taken at 15,000 rupees per annum. 

1951. PRESIDENT. — What responsibility with regard to the construction 
of railways in war rests with the Corps of Sappers and Miners and the Military 
Works Services, respectively ? 

1952. General DICKIE.— I do not think any responsibility rests with the 
Military Works Services in this respect. The Railway Department have at 
present two railway companies which they can call on. The sappers will usually 
be required for other field work during war. If the whole Eield Army were 
mobilized there would remain no sapper field companies for railway work. 
If, however, sapper companies should by any means become available for this 
work, they would be placed under the orders of the Director of Railways. The 
Military Works Services cannot be said to have any responsibility as regards 
railway construction. 

1953. Sir P. LAKE. — The Railway Department would not have the right 
to call on us for Pioneers ? 

1954 General DICKIE. — No, they would not have the right; it would he 
a matter of arrangement. 

1955. Sir W. METER. — The railway companies are at present employed 
with the North Western Railway. I suppose that while that is so the railway 
pays for them ? 

1953. General DICKIE. — Yes. 

1957. Sir W. MEYER. — What are your Military Works officers going to 
do in time of war ? 

1958. General DICKIE. — A large number would he employed on roads 
.and communications and with the troops. A good number would be required 

to bring the sapper companies attached to each -division up to strength. The 
whole question was dealt with by the Lyall Committee. 

1959. Sir W. MEYER. — What is your opinion as to the strength of Royal 
Engineer officers required with divisions taking the field ? 

1960. General DICKIE. — I cannot give the strength exactly, but thero 
were as many as 170 in Afghanistan in 1878-80. 

1961. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you concur in the view of the General Staff 
that we should require altogether 543 Royal Engineer officers ? If so, how are 
you going to make up the deficiency ? 

1962. General DICKIE.— Yes, I coneur in the estimate of the General 
Staff. As regards the second part of the question, I might get officers from 
England. 

1963. Sir W. MEYER. — But supposing England engaged in a war and 
unable to supply officers, would you be able to get satisfactory substitutes from 
the Public Works Department ? 

1964. General DICKIE. — I think we should he able to obtain a certain 
number of Public Works officers who would be very useful indeed. I under- 
stand that a certain number of Public Works officers who now come out have 
been, members of the Special Reserve in England, they might be similarly 
enrolled in a reserve of officers in India. 
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1965. PRESIDENT. — To what extent are you responsible for supplying 
Royal Engineer officers on mobilization ? 

1966. Geneti.a:l DICKIE. — I have to bring field units up to strength as 
regards British officers. 

1967. PRESIDENT. — And settle with the Adjutant-General what officers 
you will supply and what the Public Works Services will supply ? 

1968. General DICKIE. — Yes, sir. 

1969. PRESIDENT. — In constructing new barracks, is the cheapest form 
of building, compatible with durability, employed ? 

1970. General DICKIE. — I think so. As regards barracks for British 
troops, we are not now constructing them of such durable material as we used 
to. Eor instance, at Risalpur the barracks for British cavalry for a good part 
have walls of sun-dried brick and mud. Eormerly, one never used that material. 
As regards Indian troops lines, all exposed walls have only a skin of brick. 
Economy is studied to the utmost. 

1971. PRESIDENT. — Have you used reinforced concrete ? 

1972. General DICKIE.— In places we have used a good deal of' it. 

1973. PRESIDENT. — It is not so cheap as it is in England ? 

1974. General DICKIE. — No, for the reason that cement is expensive 

here. 

1975. Sir W. MEYER. — It has been said in time past that * c the Public 
Works Department build for time, and the Military Works for eternity. 

1976. General DICKIE. — It is a very difficult thing to build for a 
specified time ; it would be impossible to erect a structure that would only last 
for, say, twenty years, and I think it is better to err on the side of permanence 
than to make buildings too kutcha. 

1977. Sir W. MEYER. — In short, you do not admit that the Military 
Works Services are at all unnecessarily expensive ? 

1978. General DICKIE. — Ear from it. 

1979. Sir W. MEYER.— Do you find that the increased cost of labour 
affects your figures ? 

1980. General DICKIE. — Yes, more so than materials do. 

1981. Sir "W. MEYER. — Are you directly under the Commander-in- 
Chief ? 

1982. General DICKIE.— Yes. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


15th Meeting — Tuesday, the 2nd July 1912. 


Mr. O. V. Bosanquet, C.I.E., I.G.S., of the Foreign Department, 
and the Hon. Mr. H. Wheeler, C.I.E., -I.G.S-, Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Home Department, attended 
as witnesses and were examined. 


Evidence oe Me. O. V. Bosanquet. 


1983. PRESIDENT. — Mr. Bosanquet, you are in the Foreign Department 
and you have had considerable experience of Baroda ? 

1984. Mb. BOSANQUET. — I was at Indore for four and at Baroda for 
one*and-a-half years as Resident. 

1985. PRESIDENT.— What is your opinion of the character and efficiency 
of the Gaik war’s military forces ? What is their approximate strength ? Does 
he employ European or Eurasian officers in his army ? 

1986. Mr. BOSANQUET. — The military forces of the Baroda State are 
required only for ceremonial purposes and the maintenance of internal order. 
They are sufficient for these duties but not excessive. Their sanctioned 
strength, is : — 

Artillery ... ... ... ... 93 

Cavalry (consisting o£ the Gaik war’s bodyguard and three 

regiments) ... .. ... ... 1,500 

Infantry ... ... ... ... ... 3,3 8^ 

Armed police ... ... ... ... ... 3,349 

7,324 


The actual strength of the army as shown iu the last official report 
is : — 

Artillery 
Cavalry 
Infantry 
Staff, etc. 

4,081 


84 

1,261 

2,647 

89 


The artillery are armed with seven 6 pr. guns, which in 1884 were dis- 
cribed by Major Melliss as obsolete and useless. The muskets with which the 
re.st of the troops are armed were condemned in 1903 as useless. The Darbar 
accordingly indented for 2,680 muskets wherewith to re-arm their infantry. 
The whole number not being available, 815 were supplied and permission was 
given to the Darbar to purchase the balance in the open market. This they did 
not do. In 1905 the Government of India offered to supply 2,680 bored-out 
Martinis on payment and on condition that an equivalent number of old arms 
were returned to the Government in their stead. This offer was accepted by the 
Darbar, and in 1910 bored-out arms for one infantry regiment of 816 men 
and. one cavalry regiment of 450 men were supplied. The balance will be 
issued by yearly instalments as requested by the Darbar. 

As regards the personnel of the regiments, when Major Melliss began 
his reorganization of the State forces he described the army as an ** armed 
horde ” under no control, many of the men doing no work at all and their 
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officers "being afraid of them. Amongst other things, he introduced a class 
composition of the units, adopting a scale of half Marathas and Gujaratis, 
quarter Hindustanis and Rajputs and quarter Muhammadans. He said Gujaratis 
made indifferent soldiers. Recruits are enlisted at Baroda. 

1987. Sib W. METER.— Do they come spontaneously ? 

1988. Mb. BOSANQUET.— Yes. 

1989. Sib. W. MEYER. — Has the Gaikwar ever applied for a better class 
of arms than he already possesses ? 

1990. Mb. BOSANQUET.— No, be only applied for muzzle-loaders and 
the Government offered him bored-out Martinis. 

1991. PRESIDENT. — Are the troops paid pretty well ? 

1992. Mb. BOSANQUET. — I think so, sir. There is a Debt and Doan 
Eund from which the men can discharge their debts. The army is contented 
but of no military value. The Gaikwar*s body-guard is fairly well-mounted. 

1998. Sib W. MEYER.—* Does the Gaikwar take any personal interest in 
his army ? 

1994. Mb. BOSANQUET. — None whatever. He never goes near the 
lines. 

1995. PRESIDENT. — Has he got any Imperial Service Troops ? 

1996. Mb. BOSANQUET.— No. 

1997. PRESIDENT. — He has never proposed to raise any Imperial Service 
Troops ? 

1998. Mb. BOSANQUET.— The question has been mooted on several 
occasions. 


1999. PRESIDENT.— Does he employ European or Eurasian officers in 
his army ? 

2000. Mb. BOSANQUET. — The following European and Eurasian officers 
are employed : — 

Colonel Birdwood, General Commanding. He retired after command- 
ing the 110th Mahratta Light Infantry. 

Captain Rigg, a retired officer of the Warwickshire Regiment, com- 
manding an infantry regiment. 

Colonel Nissen, a Swede or Dane who has been in Baroda for over thirty- 
five years. * 

There are four Eurasian officers, one being the son, of Colonel Nissen, 
one «ie son of General Hardy (who retired from the command of 
the Baroda troops in 1904), and one a son of General Devine, who 
commanded tne Baroda troops in 1885. 

take ik that the ” ilitary ° f a— 

2002. Mb. BOSANQUET.— I think not. . ' 

2003. Sib W. MEYER,— Supposing there was a time at which the Gaik- 
war was against us, would his troops follow him ? a K 

2004. Mb. BOSANQUET.— I should very much doubt {f * • 

through the lines the men strike one as well-conducted and there is afrifndl? 
*? ne * * number of the Gaikwar’s officers used to come to social funotion?at 

the Residency. In the Mutiny there was no trouble whatever at Baroda. 

2005. Sib W. MEYER. — Is their employment hereditary ? ■’ 

fancy it is JS& th! 
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2007. Sir It. SCALDON.— Are most of their native officers retired officers 
from the regular army ? 

, * . t * * ' * * 

2008- Mr. BOSANQUET. — No, only some are. This dates from Major 
Melliss’s time. .... • 

2009. Sir P. TAKE. — In speaking of the efficiency of the force, does it 
drill at all decently ? Have the officers any control over it ? 

2010. Mr. BOSANQUET. — They drill sufficiently well for ceremonial 
purposes. They mounted a very fair guard of honour for the Viceroy when he 
visited Baroda. There was also a review in_ His Excellency’s honour. . 

2011. Sir P. BAKE. — There is, as you said just now, a reasonable amount 

of discipline ? . 

2012. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Undoubtedly. 

2013. Sir W. METER.- — Have you knowledge of any case in which the 
State troops have been required to put down riots, etc. ? 

2014. Mr. BOSANQUET. — There was a case that happened about the year 

1898 in a village called Pilwai. This village refused to pay its revenue, and 
was besieged for three or four days, during which time the villagers held their 
own. .... _ . 

2015. PRESIDENT.; — Does the Gaikwar contribute by money payments 
or otherwise, towards Imperial defence ? 

2016. Mr. BOSANQUET. — The contention of the Maharaja is that the 

Baroda State does contribute towards Imperial defence: He took up this 
ground in his reply to .Lord Curzon’s Jcharita of April 1904 to the Chiefs on the 
subject of Imperial Service Troops. That Jcharita, in discussing' the question of 
a minimum contribution from the States of ten per cent, of their gross revenues, 
observed : — “ There are States which, though • they do not- directly provide 
Imperial Service Troops, make contributions towards Imperial, as apart from 
local, defence in other forms.’* - . ...... 

In his reply the Gaikwar claimed that his State was included in that number. 
He contended that by the Treaty of 1805, Baroda ceded districts then yielding 
an annual revenue of Rs. 11,70,000 for the payment of the Subsidiary Eoree of 
3,000 native infantry, and one company of European artillery which the H. E. 
X. C. agreed to maintain for the' protection of Baroda ; "that by the Treaty of 
1817 the Subsidiary Eorce was raised by 1,000 native infantry aud two regiments 
of native cavalry, for which Baroda ceded further districts yielding Us. 12,61,969, 
and that the whole of this Subsidiary Poree, (payment for which at the rate of 
revenue at the time of the above cessions amounted to Bs. 24,31,969 a year), had 
been merged in the Indian army. . . . . ,u . . * 

Again that by the Treaty of i8l7, Baroda had lo maiutaju^a contingent of 
3,000 Horse, which was disbanded in 1885 by mutual assent, whereupon the 
Darbar agreed to contribute Rs. 3,75,000 in place of it., i . . . . . 

2017. Sir W. METER. — Is the State analogous to Hyderabad in that 

respect ? 

2018. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Tes. 

*■ 

2019. Sir W. METER. — Does the Gaikwar still not want to maintain 

Imperial Service Troops, or does the Government of India not now want him 
to have any ? . . „ * . 

2020. Mr. BOSANQUET. — I should say it was both. The Despatch to the 

Secretary of State on the answers of the Chiefs to the Viceroy’s Jcharita , dealt 
with Baroda’s as follows.: — - ...... 

** The attitude of the Gaikwar cannot be described as otherwise than 
unreservedly hostile. The history of the past fifteen years in - which Saa 
Highness has assured every Viceroy in turn of his intention ‘to take part in 
the Imperial Service movement and has then- evaded the* fulfilment of his 
pledge, has led us to expect no other result. It is the reflex of the Gaikwar ■ 
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views about tbe position which Indian Princes in general, and himself in par- 
ticular, ought to fill in the Indian Constitution. He thinks that they ought 
to he treated as independent sovereigns, to which it is a natural corollary 
that they should possess independent armies. We do not propose to take 
His Highness into consideration in the further examination of the subject.*’ 

I think that over-stated the case against the Gaikwar. 

2021. Sib, W. MEYER. — Has the Gaikwar offered to contribute Imperial 
Service Troops on previous occasions ? 

2022. Mb. BOSANQTTET. — Tentative proposals have been put forward from 
time to time by the Gaikwar to contribute Imperial Service Troops. These were 
summarized by the Resident in 1904 as follows 

(i) An offer in general terms in 1893 which was rejected by Lord 

Lansdowne as half-hearted. 

(ii) An offer in 1897 (when His Highness was told that transport was all 

that could be accepted of him) of 300 camels, which he was told 
was quite beneath the dignity of his State. He then began to 
get together a transport train, but nothing further came of it. , 

There are points which can be urged on His Highness’ behalf 

(*) The Gaikwar’s subjects are not a military people. The Gujaratis, or 
JBaroda men proper, do not enlist in any numbers, and when they 
do, they turn out slovenly and indifferent soldiers as Major Melliss 
reported. 

(ii) There is no scope for the use of troops in Baroda except for ceremo- 
nial purposes. Even a transport train would be of no use in time 
of peace. There are no roads in the State owing to want of stone, 
and for this reason the Darbar use light railways for the develop- 
ment of the country, as a permanent way is not much more 
expensive than a metalled road. 

(Hi) The interest, such as it is, which the Gaikwar takes in his troops, is 
merely to get some value for the money which he spends on them. 
There is not a single man of note among the officers. 

(tv) The Gaikwar’s personal resentment against Lord Gurzon was, I 
"believe, a considerable factor in his reply. 

(») General Beatson, the Inspector- General of Imperial Service Troops, 
who interviewed His Highness shortly afterwards on the subject, 
reported “he impressed me as being both sincere and loyal. ” 

I myself, when Resident at Baroda, had hopes of getting His 
Highness to offer a railway corps or a medical corps, or perhaps 
signallers, should the Government be disposed to accept such an 
offer. X was told unofficially that there was no intention of increas- 
the number of Imperial Service Troops. 

(tm) During the South African war. His Highness placed the resources of 
his State at the disposal of the Government. His offer was utilized 
to the extent of accepting a few horses from him ," 

2028. Sir W. MEYER.-— Did he make any offer in the case of the China 
campaign ? 

2024. Mr. BOSANQUET. — I do not remember, but be did offer help at 
the time of the Tirah Expedition. r 

. 2026. RESIDENT. — Are we specifically bound by treaty to maintain a 
native regiment at Baroda ; would such obligation apply in case of war or serious 
internal trouble? Has the regiment ever been withdrawn of recent years, and. 
if so, m what circumstances ? 

2026. QTJET^—- Article 2 of the Treaty of 1817 repeated the 

provisions of Article 12 of the Treaty of 1806, making the whole of the Sub- 
sidiary Eproe available for service wherever required in the event of war, with 
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the exception of a battalion of native infantry which should remain near the 
person of the Maharaja or such provision as might appear necessary for the 
security of Gujarat. 

The Government of India have stated that the engagements respecting the 
Subsidiary Force have lapsed with desuetude, and that it is rather in regard to 
political expediency than in the matter of subsidiary engagements, that the 
question of the Baroda garrison demands attention. 

Colonel Meade, who was Resident when the question of the distribution of 
the army in India was under consideration, expressed the opinion that^ the 
regiment should never be withdrawn from Baroda on the grounds of military 
expediency. Personally, I do not see why it should not be withdrawn. The 
presence of a single regiment there would not make much difference either 
way. In case of serious internal trouble we could move the regiment to wherever 
it might be wanted. To my knowledge, the regiment attended divisional 
manoeuvres on two occasions when only a sufficient number of men required to 
furnish necessary guards were left behind. I do not know whether the Gaikwar 
would object to its withdrawal. 

2027. Sir W. METER. — Bo you think that an isolated regiment might be 
influenced for evil ?j 

2028. Mr. BO BANQUET.-— No. 

2029. PRESIDENT. — Is it not a support to the Resident there ? 

2030. Mr. BOSANQUET.— I think not, sir. Personally, for local reasons 
I consider that it would be desirable to withdraw the regiment. 

2031. PRESIDENT. — What class of regiment is usually quartered at 
Baroda? 

2032. Mr. BOSANQUET. — The regiments vary much, the last regiment 
was one of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

2033. Sir W. METER. — Are Maratha regiments sent there ? 

2034. Mr. BOSANQUET. — -On one occasion there was a suggestion to send 
a Maratha regiment, hut I think the move was countermanded. 

2035. Sir W. METER.— Do you know if the Gaikwar or the more impor- 
tant members of his entourage keep up personal relations with the native officers 
of the regiment — private relations ? 

2036. Mr. BOSANQUET. — None ; the Gaikwar mixes socially with the 
British officers. 

2037. PRESIDENT. — What, so far as you know, are the Gaikwar’s relations 
with Tilak and other extremists ? Do you consider him disaffected and his State 
a possible source of danger to the Government ? 

2038. Mr. BOSANQUET. — The only extremist with whom I know the 
Gaikwar to have had relations, is Arabindo Ghose, who was His Highness’ private 
secretary in 1902-03. I was assured, when I was in Baroda, that while he was in 
the State Arabindo Ghose did not engage in politics. He was Vice-Principal 
of the Baroda College during the absence of the Principal (Mr. Clarke;, on 
leave in 1905. On his return, Mr. Clarke refused to have him on his staff as 
he heard that he had been lecturing on political subjects in the College Debat- 
ing Society. Arabindo Ghose left Baroda shortly afterwards. 

I do not consider the Gaikwar disaffected, nor his State a source of danger. 
The population of the State is 1,952,000 according to the last census, viz : — 


Hindus 

* * * 



... 1,546,992 

Muhammadans 

• • * 



... 165,014 

Porest tribes 

• 

»«* 


... 176,250 

Jains 



• • • 

48,290 

P arsis 


• •• 

• •• 

8,409 

Christians 

• • • 

■ « • 

# 

7,691 

Others 

... 

• ** 

• • • 

46 
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' Of .the Hindus, : while there are 09,935 pure G'ujarati Brahmans,* there are 
only 13,796 Deecani Brahmans. There are only 17,356 Marathas all told in 
the State. The Gujaratis dislike the Marathas. 

2039. Sib WV ME YER.— Has the Gaikwar had any correspondence or 
relations with Tilak ? 

2040. Mb. BOSANQUET:- 1 — I- heard the statement made that he presented 
Tilak with -a -honse in FeOna,- but I believe it 1 was merely a matter of business, 
and- that the Darbar sold- the house among other property which they were 
disposing of. 

2041. ' Sib W. MEYER. — I have a note here on the subject of sedition in 
the Central Provinces. Bo you know anything about the Gaikwar’s relations 
with Br/Munji ? 

1.2042, Mb. BOSANQUEE-'-Iknow nothing of it. 

20‘43. Sib* W'. ’ MEYER.— Then we were fold by a previous witness .that 
there were a great many Chit par an Brahmans holding appointments in the 
Baroda- State. 

2044. Mb. BOSANQUET. — I think not. There are undoubtedly con-' 
siderable numbers of Deccani Brahman officials brail 'Maratha States, but I 
should not §ay there are an excessive number in Baroda, by any means. 

2045. Sib W. MEYER. — It is alleged that. Baroda has been the centre 
for the preparation of seditious pamphlets, the storing of arms, etc. 

2046. Mb. BOSANQUET.— I know nothing of arms, but of course there 
is no Arms Act in the State. 

There was a troublesome paper in my time called the Pudari. It was 
warned once Or twice, but -the Maharaja at the time was 1 away ‘ in England, 
consequently it was very difficult to legislate in his ' absence. However, the 
Pudari was closed down. We also had a serious complaint that two very 
seditious plays had been publicly dedicated to the Maharaja, the author having 
received financial assistance from him. - 1 found '.that the' plays had’ been 
published ten years before,- and- that the editor had* written- for a grant for two. 
“ historical ” plays, from a State fund which there is for the encouragement of 
literature. These pieces were acted in due cqurse in Poona and Bombay. 
Afterwards they were reproduced and attracted a good deal of attention. 
When this complaint was made orders were passed to ensure the scrutiny of 
any literary -wb^s to T'eceive grants from the fund. 

2047. Sib W. MEYER. — Are you aware that the seditionists allege that 
the Gdikwaris with them ? 


. Mb. BOSANQUET. — Undoubtedly, hut I do. hot see how the 
Gaikwar is to prevent their making these allegations. I think the seditionists 
are trying to compromise him. 

. . MEYER.— You read just now an extract from a Despatch in 

which the Gaikwar was represented as seeking after Independence ? 

2050. Mb. BOSANQUET.— The Maharaja's remarks were with ' special 
reference to an allusion mthat Manta to the federation of the German states 
and he contended that there was no analogy between them and the Native 
States in India. He asked whether -some of the ‘difficulties noticed in the 
Manta, could not be got over by still further trusting the Native States. 

iDgSka^dS EE ‘ _B0 70U8au8e ‘ iisgenetal attilnde “ 

2052. Mb. BOSANQUET. — I do not think he does hanker 

t ®0®Ahi QUET. — It was really caused by the circular issued bv 

Lard Ouraon on the subject of Chiefs going Home, which the GaXtont 
sidered to be levelled against him, He goes to England and the Continent for 
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relaxation and on medical advice but lie conducts State business whilst away 
and examines social and industrial questions abroad with a view to introducing 1 
improvements into bis State. His attitude towards Lord Cuizon was a personal 
one ; he was fond of Lord Minto. 

2055. Sin W. MEYER. — His Highness, it is alleged, got in touch with 
seditionists in Paris whilst on the Continent P 

2056. Mr. BOSANQUE1T. — Though I had severed my official connection 
with the Baroda state at the time; I questioned Captain Bigg (who was then 
his aide-de-camp), on this point when I heard of it, and he absolutely denied 
that any of these people had been near His Highness. 

2057. Sin W. MEYER. — Lid you see that much-discussed incident at 
the Delhi Darbar ? 

2058. Mr. BOSANQTTET. — I Aid not see it. I think it is certain that 
he did not mean any intentional discourtesy. I know though I had no official 
duties with His Highness at the time that he had not attended any of the 
rehearsals for that function. He is an extraordinarily shy man. The incident 
happened on the day after a divorce case had been launched against him in 
London ; he said to me afterwards in the course of conversation that he 
realized that he was facing the whole audience with this stigma on him. 

2059. Sir W. MEYER. — The views which you have expressed about the 
Gaik war are peculiar to yourself, are they not ? 

2060. Mr. BOSANQTTET — They are not in accordance with popular 
opinion, but they are based on the enquiries which it was my duty as [Resident 
to make. My predecessor who was Resident at Baroda for seven years had a very 
warm regard for the Gaikwar. All I contend is that the ease against the 
Gaikwar rests on suspicion, and that the evidence on which it is based including 
the sources from which it is drawn must he carefully examined. 

2061. Sir W. MEYER. — Would it be a fair summary of your views to 
say that he is not actively loyal and not actively disloyal ? 

2062. Mr. BOSANQUBT. — That would be one way of expressing it. But 
I believe His Highness to be loyal. He is not a danger, but he might be, 
if disloyal, because he carries very great weight in the west of India. 

2063. Sir W. MEYER.— There was a marriage arranged between the 
Sindhia and Bai'oda families ; has the breaking off of it led to bad terms between 
the two Rulers ? 

2064. Mr BOSANQTTET. — Not at all, because the Gaikwar was opposed 
to the marriage from the first. When the mother and daughter decided on the 
marriage, the Gaikwar washed his hands of it. He disapproves of polygamy. 

2065. Sir W. MEYER. — Sindhia and the Gaikwar are rather close 
friends, are they not ? 

2066. Mr. BOSANQTTET. — I think not. They wontd not act together 
and I believe I am correct in saying that Sindhia disclaims any friendship 
with the Gaikvrar. 

2067. PRESIDENT. — What is the character of the local troops of the 
Indore State ? 

2088. Mr. BOSANQTTET. — The Indore army was reorganized in 1904. 
The reorganization fixed the strength at : — 

Artillery (2 batteries) ... ... ... ... 210 

(Including the fort battery, only 58 strong, to furnish guards for 
the fort where there are a few guns) . 

Cavalry (2 regiments) ... ... ... ... 800 

Infantry (2 regiments) ... ... ... ... 748 

Their firearms consist of old and useless Enfields. They have had no 
guns since 1857, and the existing guns are useless except for firing salutes. In 
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1907 the strength of the infantry was raised to 865 by the inclusion of trea- 
sury guards. The last return shows the strength to be 840. 

2069. Sie W. METER. — What is the position in regard to Native States 
and their troops ? Are they bound by specific obligations not to increase them 
without reference to the Government of India ? 

2070. Mr. BOSANQUET. — The circumstances vary. In Baroda, when 
the present Gaikwar was invested with full powers, the condition was imposed 
that no material change should be made in the numbers and constitution of 
the army without the sanction of the Government. In all cases the Government 
of India has the power to prevent Native States from increasing their troops 
without sanction. 

2071. Sir W. METER.— Can the Government of India say “you must 
get our sanction before you move ”? 

2072. Mr, BOSANQUET. — Except in cases like Baroda where there is 
an absolute prohibition against any increase the action to be taken would depend 
on the circumstances. 

2073. Sir W. METER. — The States would apprise the Resident of what 
they proposed to do ? 

2074. Mr. BOSANQUET. — It would depend upon the size and nature of 
the change. But it is the duty of political officers to keep such matters in 
view. 

2075. Sir W. METER. — Supposing the Nizam of Hyderabad proposed to 
increase his army ? 

2076. Mr. BOSANQUET. — As no State is allowed to buy arms in the 
open market, he would have to work through the Government. So far as I 
recollect, the reorganization of the Qolconda Brigade which was carried out 
some twenty years ago was accomplished without reference to the Resident. 

2077. Sir W. METER. — It is a matter which varies with the different 
States ? 

•2078. Mr. BOSANQUET.— Tes. 

2079. PRESIDENT.— As they cannot obtain arms and ammunition with- 
out the consent of the Government, it is practically of little importance even 
if they do not ask ? . 

2080. Mr. 'BOSANQUET. — A ll matters relating to Native States troops 
are regarded as important.. The Government of India might require a case to 
he made out accounting for an increase. Any fluctuation in the annual return 
of native troops is noted, and if necessary, an explanation is called for. 

2081. Sir P. LAKE.— Any application for arms is referred to the General 
8taff by the orders of the Government. 

2082. PRESIDENT.— Tou say that the local troops of Indore are few in 
number ; are they like the troops in Baroda — useless ? 

2083. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Tes, useless for military purposes, but uuder 
better discipline. They have regulations based on Indian Army Regulations. 
In Indore, some of the principal sirdars are connected with the troops. I might 
mention that the strength of the police in Indore has been greatly reduced. 
In 1904 there were 2,722 foot, and 437 mounted police, whereas in 1912 there 
were only 1,886 foot and 41 mounted men. 

2084. Sir W. METER.— Have they firearms of sorts ? 

2085. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Tes. A certain number of rifles were lent to 
them by the Government for a limited term of years to help them to put down 
dacoity, cattle lifting, etc. I do not know whether the rifles have been returned 
or not ; they numbered about 100 ; besides these, they have only muzzle-loading 

In Baroda th ere are 2,549 police who are armed with muskets 

l-CiXUielas}' 
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2086. Sir R. SCALLON. — Are the Indore troops enlisted locally ? 

2087. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Yes, the Pardesis come from Hindustan. 

2088. Sir P. LAKE — Is the young Maharaja likely to exert much influ* 
ence among his fellow Chiefs ? 

2089. Mr. BOSANQUET. — I do not think so. 

2090. Sir W. MEYER. — What terms is he on with Sindhia ? 

2091. Mr. BOSANQUET. — On terms of friendly acquaintance, there is 
hereditary enmity between the States. Holkar was educated at the Mayo 
College and has bad English tutors. 

2092. PRESIDENT.— Is he actively loyal ? 

2093. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Yes, very. 

2094. Sir W. MEYER. — Are his ministers loyal ? 

2095. Mr. BOSANQUET. — I should say very. Many of them are men 
who came on from the old regime. I was president of the Council. 

2096. Sir W. MEYER. — Erom your observation, were they good men 
from our point of view ? 

2097. Mr. BOSANQUET.— Distinctly good. 

2098. Sir W. MEYER- — Are any of them likely to he anti-British ? 

2099. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Not at all — very strongly for the British. The 
army has a pro-British tone. 

2100. Sir W. MEYER. — We were told that Sindhia transfers a certain 
number of men from the Imperial Service Troops to his State troops. Has 
that been done in Indore ? 

2101. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Three hundred men were transferred from 
the Imperial Service Troops on the reorganization of the latter. 

2102. PRESIDENT — It has been alleged that in the event of serious 
trouble we might meet with hostility from the States of Indore and Gwalior, 
either by reason of the attitude of their Rulers or of that of the troops. Do 
you concur in this view ? 

2103. Mr. BOSANQUET. — I can only speak personally of Indore — I 
should say certainly not The small portion of Gwalior that I know, I should 
call an absolutely peaceful country. 

2104. Sir R. SCALLON.— I would suggest that if Mr. Bosanquet has 
anything of special interest to us in his notes that we have not asked any 
questions about, he might oblige us by reading them. 

2105. Mr. BOSANQUET. — Regarding sedition in Baroda; one of the 
points I should like to lay stress on is that the Maharaja has Europeans in 
charge of practically every department in the State. This fact does not seem 
to be consistent with the attitude attributed to him. 

2106. Sir W. MEYER. — Did he put in Englishmen instead of natives? 

2107. Mr. BOSANQUET.— Yes, certainly. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Evidence oe Mjr. H. Wheeler. 

2108. PRESIDENT. — Mr. Wheeler, you are Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Home Department, and have considerable experience not only 
of India generally but of Bengal in particular? 

2109. Mr. WHEELER. — Yes, sir. 

2110. PRESIDENT. — You were present when Sir Charles Cleveland was 
examined ; do you concur, generally, in his evidence ? 

,2111. Mr. WHEELER.— Yes. 

2112. PRESIDENT. — Would the preaching of a jihad on the frontier 
affect the Muhammadans of the United Provinces, Eastern Bengal and Hyder- 
abad ? 

2113. Mr. WHEELER — That is not a matter on which we can safely 
prophesy. There have been jihads preached on the frontier in the past which 
have not had that result. On the other hand, we have had recent evidence 
that Muhammadans resent any imputation that the interests of any members 
of their religion are not the interests of all. Doubtless any trouble on the 
frontier would be the subject of much speculation and discussion in India, 
but assuming the success of British arms on the frontier, it seems unnecessary 
to think that there would be anything in the nature of an internal Muham- 
madan rising in sympathy. 

2114. Sir W. MEYER. — Taking the converse, would you say that the 
revocation of the Curzon partition of Bengal created feeling among Muham- 
madans outside Bengal? 

2115. Mr. WHEELER. — Muhammadans outside Bengal are not directly 
interested in the re-arrangement of the province, but there have been various 
expressions of opinion in other parts of India in sympathy with the local protest 
asainst the alleged sacrifice of Muhammadan interests, and Mr. Montagu’s 
speech upon the point, was widely commented upon and resented. 

2116. PRESIDENT. — The repudiation of the statement that the Muham- 
madans are not a homogeneous body has probably had a soothing effect ? M 

2117. Mr. WHEELER. — Yes, they have welcomed that as a victory. 

2118. Sir W. MEYER. — Is there a feeling that the British Government 
Has broken its pledge by the revocation of the Curzon partition ? 

2119. Mr. WHEELER. — There was undoubtedly a feeling among Muham- 
madans to this effect, and they are at present watching the developments of 
the policy very jealously ; in particular they are anxious to secure an adequate 
and separate representation of Muhammadan interests in the Legislative 
Councils, etc. 

2120. SirW. MEYER. — Do the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal consider 
tbey have a grievance ? 

2121. Mr. WHEELER. — I should say they undoubtedly do. 

2122. PRESIDENT. — Do any grounds exist for suspecting the loyalty of 
the police in India ? 

2123. Mr. WHEELER. — No representations have been received from local 
Governments casting doubt upon tbe loyalty of the police : on the contrary, 
so far as the annual reports of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam go, and 
these are the provinces in which the severest strain might have been expected, 
the local Governments are satisfied that the police have stood the trial 
very well. 

2124. Sir W. MEYER. — We were told by Sir Charles Cleveland that 
there was discontent in the police owing to the fact that the new regulations 
make it difficult for head -constables t,o rise to higher positio ns . 
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2125. Mr. "WHEELER. — That is a matter that may give rise to discontent, 
but it has not taken any very active form as yet. 

2126. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it likely to quench their zeal and diminish their 
activity ? 

2127. Mr. WHEELER.^ — It might do so, hut there have been no represen- 
tations on the subject so far. 

2128. Sir W. MEYER. — It is an order of the Government of India, I 
think, which local Governments could not alter at their own discretion. 
Therefore, if the general principle is to be changed, the Government of India 
would have to act spontaneously, or local Governments would have to submit 
a reference on the subject ? 

2129. Mr. WHEELER. — The orders passed regarding the recruitment of 
sub-inspectors and inspectors, with the view of ensuring more extensively 
the selection of competent outsiders in preference to promotion from the 
subordinate ranks, were the outcome of the report of the Police Commission, 
and in so far as it might be desired to modify any of the principles then laid 
down by the Government of India, the further orders of that Government 
would require to be taken. 

2130. Sir W. MEYER. — The Government of India do not think the 
present system is so provocative of discontent as to need remedying ? 

2131. Mr. "WHEELER. — They have not at present any reason for think- 
ing so. 

2132. Sir W. MEYER. — Wbat about the pay of the police ? 

2133. Mr. WHEELER. — Their pay was raised as the result of the enquiries 
of the Police Commission, and effect has actually been given to these improve- 
ments to a considerable extent. In some provinces financial reasons delayed the 
giving of the enhanced rates, but these will presumably be introduced as funds 
permit. 

2134. Sir W. MEYER. — But is it an improvement relatively to the rise in 
prices which has taken place ? 

2135. Mr. WHEELER.— -It was an improvement which, all things con- 
sidered, was held to be adequate and which represented all that could be done 
at that particular time. 

2136. Sir W“. MEYER. — Do you think the position of the police calls for 
special remedial measures to prevent discontent ? 

2137. Mr. WHEELER. — I do not think so ; nearly all local Governments 
are still giving effect to the recommendations of the Police Commission, and the 
full effect of these has still to be seen. 

2138. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion as to the relative likelihood of 
either : — 

(«*) a spontaneous movement against the Government on the part of 
the police or the army ; or, 

(6) an organized movement undertaken by the police or the army at 
the instigation of, and led by, political agitators ? 

2139. Mr. WHEELER. — I should say that a spontaneous or organized 
movement against the Government on the part of the police in the first instance 
was most unlikely ; if anything of that nature were to take place, it would almost 
certainly originate in the army. The actual outbreak might bear the appear- 
ance of being spontaneous, but it is almost certain that we should have some 
warning of it. How far it would affect the police would depend entirely on the 
measure of success achieved. If this was small the police might be expected to 
remain unaffected ; if it was great the whole administration would come down 
irrespective of the attitude of the police. 

2140. PRESIDENT. — You think the movement would have to be 
organized P 


S4 
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2141. Mr. WHEELER. — Yes, and as regards the police it would be an echo 
of some other movement. Ordinarily political agitators leave the police alone ; 
in fact the latter are regarded as their enemies and are being constantly held 
up to contempt and condemnation. 


2142. PRESIDENT. — To what extent have the civil armed police been 
increased since 1903, and how far has the increase been due to Lord Kitchener’s 
proposals for the internal defence of India ? 


2143. TVT-r . WHEELER. — It is difficult to answer the question in the form 
in which it is put. The Police Commission of 1903 considered the questions 
of armed reserves (paragraphs 72-76 of their report) and recommended the adop- 
tion of the Bengal system by which a reserve of twenty- five constables and two 
head- constables should be kept as an emergency force at headquarters in addition 
to the reserve for leave vacancies, guards, escorts, etc. The reserve was to be 
in charge of European serjeants. They condemned the separation of the 
police into armed and unarmed branches and recommended that all members 
of the force should be taught drill and the use of arms, while they commended 
a practice prevailing in IMadras of maintaining mobilization schemes, under 
which, if need be, men could be withdrawn from outlying stations and added to 
. Lord L.o.d»..-. a.™™* h*. d.oid.d ta ^ headquarters’ emergency force. The 
1889 that snid©- rifles should only be given to Commission* did not touch upon the matter 
special reserves employed as military police or 0 f armament. In their Despatch No. 28, 

against dacoits ; that the ordinary reserves did not , , , T , inno p ’ 

require rifles, but ought to have such arms as would dflt6u tll6 19t!l JNOYGIQD8r -LyUo* til© V3TOV* 

enable them to deal effectively with large bodies of e rnment of India accepted the principle 

rioters at close quarters, and thafc a suitable weapon _ . . _ ini • * -» t 

foirtbe jFwrpose-wonld be a breach-loading- smooth- tbat all police SlLOUICL be trained tO txie 
bore carbine to fire hall or buckshot. use arms and seemed to ftSS llTTi fi that 


these, for the most part, would be inferior weapons firing buckshot. They 
reserved opinion in the matter of the headquarters reserve, merely condemning 
the recommendation that it shonld be in charge of European serjeants. The 
question was referred to local Governments on the 14th April 1904, repeating 
these preliminary conclusions. 

The Government of India addressed the Secretary of State with their final 
recommendations on the 22nd December 1904, but in the meantime Bord 
Kitchener’s scheme for the redistribution of the. army in India had been under 
discussion and had been referred to local Governments on the 29th March 1904. 
In their Despatch of the 22nd December tbe Government of India reviewed 
briefly the position of the armed polioe as contemplated in tbat scheme, and 
examined how far the proposals based upon the previous recommendations of 
the PoKce- Commission met the needs of the scheme. It is impossible, therefore, 
to say that such and such proportion of subsequent additions to the police is 
the result of Lord Kitchener’s scheme, and such and such the outcome of the 
report of the Police Commission. Whatever inorease has heen made was pri- 
marily in consequence of the latter, though the question was examined in the 
light of Lord Kitchener’s report. The conclusions of the Government of India 
were summarized as follows : — 


"We propose, in brief, (i) to approve tbe system of reserves proposed by 
the Police Commission for Madras, Bengal, the Punjab, Burma, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, (n) to allow the Governments of Bombay and the United 
Provinces to retain their existing system of dividing the force into armed and 
unarmed branches, at tbe same time expressing our preference for the system 
advocated by the Commission and urging its adoption as opportunity offers, (iii) 
to maintain the military police in Assam, Burma and Bengal, and in the two 
former provinces to look to this branch only of the police force for the mainten- 
ance of order in times of emergency, and (iv) to arm the force ordinarily with 
bored-out Martinis, but to retain the rifles now in its hands, and temporarily to 
increase their numbers in cases of necessity. We believe that the arrangement 
which, in accordance with these conclusions, we propose to make in each 
province for a police force acting in combination with moveable columns of 
troops, will be sufficient to bold the country in a time of emergency without in 
any way interfering with the due performance by the district police of the 
normal duties entrusted to them.” 
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Tn examining the circumstances of each province, in connection with 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme the Government of India relied largely on the follow- 
ing figures : — 


Sanctioned strength of constables. 


Province. 

In 1904. 

As raised after 
scrutiny of the 
proposals of 
the Police 
Commission, 

Increase. 

Madras 

• . » *•• 

... 

18,283 

21,676 

3,898 

Bombay 

••• • * • 

; 

15,984 

18,350* 

2,366 

Bengal 

» . . • * • 

# • • 

18,799 

23,962 | 

5,163 

United Provinces ... 

; 

19,378 

23,579f 

4,201 ' ' 

Punjab 

mm • m mm 


14,930 

16,683 

, 1,753 

Central Provinces and Berar • 

••• 

10,128 

10,898 

77b 


Total 

• •• 

97,502 

115.148 

17,646 


* 40 per cent, to be armed. 

f Of these 1,030 officers and 5,923 men we^e to be anned. 

The orders on the report of the Police Commission, dated the 21st March 
1905, embodied these conclusions. 

There have been subsequent reorganizations of the armed police, notice* 
ably in Eastern Bengal and Assam, Bengal and the Central Provinces in 
1911. ' 

It is difficult to compare the numbers of armed police now available with 
those returned in 1904. Bord Kitchener’s scheme referred to the total number 
of civil police as 146,659, of whom 47,925 had firearpis. The figures compiled 
from the annual police reports for 1910 show a' total of 186,973 civil police, in 
whose possession were 59,606 rifles and muskets. 

Taking the figures from the annual armament returns dated the 1st Janu- 
ary 1912, and 1st January 1901, respectively, the results are — . , 


| 

1904, 

1912. 

Increase. 

1 

, 1 

Ifcifles and Martini-Henri cavalry carbines 

3,546 

4,388 

842 . 

Other firearms (excluding pistols) ... 

40,087 

62,606 

12,519 

’ Total 

48,633 

56,994 

13,361 


The discrepancies between these two statements are at present the subject 
of enquiry. 
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But the most important issue for the purpose of the present enquiry is 
probably the strength of the armed force which could be mobilized on an emer- 
gency. That was given in Lord Kitchener’s scheme as follows 


Punjab 

• • m 

• mm 

mmm 

4,000 

United Provinces 

«•« 

mmm 

5,130 

Central Provinces 


mmm 

2,400 

Bengal 

mmm 

• •• 

m mm 

4,400 

Bombay 

• mm 

• • • 

• mrn 

2,500 

Madras 

mmm 

• mm 

mmm 

8,500 

Burma 

• mm 

mmm 

mmm 

2,982 


Total ... 24)912 


These figures seem to have been obtained informally through the Police 
Commission, and the basis of the calculation is not known. 

Prom the latest information available in the Home Department, the fol- 
lowing figures show the standing armed force available : — 


Punjab ... 

mmm 

812 

United Provinces 

mmm 

... 7,125* 

Central Provinces 

mmm 

432 

Bengal 

mmm 

... 1,900 

Eastern Bengal and Assam ... 

... 2,922 

Bombay 

... 

... 8,222* 

Madras 

»« 

... 3,993 

Burma 


... 3,858 

Total 

* Total armed fotce. 

... 28,764 


But in addition to these, under the emergency mobilization scheme it is 
claimed that the following additions could be made : — - 

Punjab ... ... ... 2,415 

Bengal ... ... ... 2,602 

Madras ... ... ... Apparently about 60 men per 

district. 

The inclusion of the total armed force in the United Provinces and 
Bombay is to some extent misleading, as the whole may not be available on 
emergency. The figures for the Central Provinces appear to be incomplete. 
In Burma the total military police force is 448 officers and 15,632 men. 
There are also military police in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The 
future organization of the military police in these provinces is under consi- 
deration. 

2144- PRESIDENT. — How far is it advisable to reckon upon the assis- 
tance of the civil police as proposed by Lord Kitchener in 1904 ? 

2145. 3£e. "WHEELER. — In so far as that scheme concerns the reserves 
at headquarters, these should be available, but it is to be remembered that the 
reserves are the first to feel any depletion by resignations and short recruit- 
ment, and any extra demands upon the force. The value of the mobilization 
schemes is more open to doubt, because until an actual emergency arises 
it would be difficult to say how far the men could be withdrawn from the 
centres detaiLed on paper. 

2146. Sir P.LAKE.~When you talk of “ reserves ** you mean the 25 
constables, etc., at headquarters ? 
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2147. Mb.. WHEELER. — Yes, these and the reserves retained at head- 
quarters for guards and to fill leave vacancies, etc. 

2148. PRESIDENT. — The purport of your answer is that it is a little diffi- 
cult to say to what extent this assistance can be relied on, because the thanas 
from which we wished to draw the men might lie in the most troublesome 
areas ? 

2149. Mb. WHEELER. — Yes ; a good deal would depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of the moment. It might happen that the police station which was 
supposed to send supports to headquarters was itself the centre of disturbance 
and required to be strengthened. 

2150. Sib W. MEYER. — When you speak of the number of men avail- 
able, you exclude the military police ? 

2151. Mb. W HEELER- — Yes, except in Burma, where the figures given 
include a certain number of the military police. 

2152. Sib W. MEYER. — The general feature of the army defence scheme 
in the event of serious disturbance , is to concentrate in a few places and deal 
with the country by means of moveable columns. Do you think that the ordin- 
ary civil police would he able to add to the strength of these moveable 
columns ? 

2153. Mb. WHEELER. — I do not understand that it is intended that the 
police should actually become part of the moveable columns. Their respons- 
ibility would be the prompt suppression of minor local disturbances before 
they could spread to an extent necessitating the intervention of the moveable 
columns. 

2154. Sib W. MEYER. — Let us suppose some serious riots in a number of 
places ; the functions of the police would rather he to deal with minor riots and 
leave it to the military to deal with bigger affairs ? 

2155. Me. WHEELER.— Yes. 

2156. Sib W. MEYER.— So the assistance they render is indirect rather 
than direct ? 

2157. Mb. WHEELER. — Yes. 

2158. Sib W. MEYER. — As the police have been increased, do you think 
we ought to get more assistance from them than Lord Kitchener contem- 
plated ? 

2159. Mb. WHEELER.— The police are undoubtedly numerically stronger 
than they were prior to Lord Kitchener’s proposals. To that extent it ought 
now to he easier to concentrate the number of men which that scheme contem- 
plated. There has been no material change in the quality of the help which 
might be expected from the police. 

2160. Sib W. MEYER.— Lord Kitchener relied a good deal on the police ; 

do yon think that that reliance, and the consequent reduction of the military 
forces for internal defence, were justified? Having regard to subsequent facts, 
do you think he laid too much stress on the aid he could get from the police in 
times of serious trouble ? . 

2161. Mb. WHEELER. — I think that the position of the police, armed as 
they are at present, would be difficult if the military force were reduced to a 
minimum. That also raises the question of armament. 

2162. Sib W. MEYER. — Having regard to the inferior arms of the police. 

Lord Kitchener perhaps laid too much stress on the police as a factor in auell- 
ing internal disturbances ? ' 4 

2163. Mb. WHEELER.— The matter could only be tested by actual 

experience. It is undoubted that under the scheme large areas of country would 
be denuded of troops, and the sufficiency or otherwise of the police would 
depend entirely upon the extent of the disturbances with which they would 
have to cope. ¥ 


85 
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2164. Sib. P. LATTE. — Do you know how far Lord Kitchener intended to 
use the police ? 

2165. Mr. WHEELER — So far as I have understood his scheme, it did 
not lay down anything definite as to the duties of police : it was merely 
supposed that the police would be in sufficient strength to deal with minor 
outbreaks. 

2166. Sir P. LAKE. — Yes, hut he looked upon them as an assistance to 
the military forces. Did he mean that he would concentrate them in armed 
bodies and attach them to moveable columns, or did he mean that they would 
simply he useful in maintaining order outside the action of the ordinary mili- 
tary forces ? 

2167. Mr. WHEELER. — There were no details laid down. The existence 
of the headquarters reserve would seem to indicate that he wished bodies to he 
concentrated in some degree, hut so far as I know there was no detail worked 
out. I understand the police were not to form part of the moveahle columns. 

2168. PRESIDENT.— -Is it reasonable to assume that the military authori- 
ties had no very clear perception of how the police were to be employed, 
and left the civil authorities to determine how the police were to co-operate 
with the army ; and that the civil authorities, depending on the scheme as it 
stood, did not feel called upon to formulate a definite plan of action ? 

2169. Mr. WHEELER.— To some extent I should say that was the case. 

2170. Sir W. ME YE R. — Am I correct in saying that these figures (of the 
police) were furnished to Lord Kitchener through the agency of the Police 
Commission ? 

2171. Mr. WHEELER. — Yes. 

2172. Sir W. MEYER. — Then do you consider that Lord Kitchener’s esti- 
mates of the number of troops required for internal defence were ample 
enough ? 

2173. Mr. WHEELER. — I am not prepared to give a general answer. 

2174. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think it would he possible to increase the 
number of men that could be concentrated in police columns ? 

2175. Mr. WHEELER. — If the suggestion is that there are superfluous 
men now employed at the outlying police stations, who could be brought into 
headquarters to strengthen the reserves, I do not think that is the case. The 
foree at the different police stations is no more than sufficient to discharge the 
ordinary duties of each. The mobilization schemes contemplate that in times 
of emergency it may be possible to raise the number of the police by the recall 
of men on leave and the employment of ohowkidars at the less important 
centres, etc. As I have already said, it will very much depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of moment how far that expectation can be realized. 

2176. Sir W. MEYER.— You would be in favour of giving them better 
weapons ? 

2177. Mr. WHEELER. — I think there is a great deal to be said in fa vo ur 
of giving better arms to a certain proportion of them. 

2178. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that it would often happen that 
the police would run away in the face of trouble ? 

2179. Ms. "WHEELER.— —I think the police could ordinarily he relied on 
to face the kind of people they are supposed to keep in order and to- deal with 
sporadic riots, dacoities, etc. 

2180 . Sir W. ME YER.— Do they fire promptly when they are ordered to? 

2181. Mr. WHEELER. — I do not recollect any cases of refusals to fire. 

. P^ES^DENT — Where you come to close quarters the present arm 
is as effective and deadly as the rifle. If you arm them with the « ame arm 
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as native troops, the question of the proportion of British to native troops 
would arise P 

21S3. Mb. WHEE T /F! R. — Any proposal to increase the number of rifles in 
the hands of the police usually meets with opposition from the Army Department 
on account of the difficulties relating to this proportion. The Home Depart- 
ment is at present examining the distribution of rifles in different provinces 
among the police, which primd facie does not at present appear to be fixed 
upon any very intelligible estimate of the requirements of different provinces. 

2184. PRESIDENT. — Would it be possible to substitute civil for military 
police in certain portions of Burma, or to alter the constitution of military 
police battalions ? 

2185. Mb. "WHEELER. — I have no local knowledge of the subject andean 
only explain the facts as they appear from the records of the Home Department. 

In 1888 the local Government took up the question of the reorganization 
of the police in Lower Burma and the system then existing of having Indians 
and Burmans scattered at the various stations, the former being responsible for 
guard and sentry duties and the latter for ordinary police work. Experience 
had shown this to be unsatisfactory. The Burmans disliked it and decent men 
could not be recruited ; the type of Indians was poor and discipline deteriorated. 
There were also no reserves. A committee was appointed to consider the whole 
question and the final orders of the local Government on their report are 
reproduced : — 

c< The organization of the Indian police is the next matter that engaged 
the Committee’s attention. Upon this subject they have made no detailed 
proposals. But they have agreed generally in the views submitted to them in 
the Resolution by which they were convened, namely, that the total number of 
the men of this class should be reduced, Burman police being substituted ; that 
the inefficients should be weeded out ; that the remainder should be kept in 
comparatively large bodies at a few stations instead of being scattered in fives 
and sixes over many ; that the Indian police should be kept under military 
discipline and under command of their own officers, and that the Indian and 
Burman police should, as far as possible, be kept apart in separate barracks. 
The necessary steps will be taken to give effect to these views and in future 
the bulk of the Indian police will be enrolled under the Military Police Act. 
The adoption of these measures cannot fail to have a marked effect in increasing 
the efficiency of the Indian portion of the foree, and the • Chief Commissioner 
believes that in a less direct manner it will also tend to increased efficiency 
on the part of the Burmans.” 

The recommendations of the local Government were submitted in 1890 ’ to 
the Government of India, and after discussion were sanctioned in 1891, to 
the extent of a military police force of 3,520 men, divided into two battalions of 
twenty and twelve companies, with headquarters at Rangoon and Tongoo, respec- 
tively. This was to absorb the existing ten companies of military police, the 
Karen levy of the Upper Burma police and the civil Indian police. 

The report of the Police Commission raised the question of the desirability 
of maintaining the military police in Lower Burma, and the point was put to 
the local Government. The retention of this force was strongly urged in reply, 
the numbers being given as 3,767 men, plus a separate body of 200 for local 
service in Northern Arakan. The Government of India accepted this view. 

The matter next came up in 1906 when the local Government asked for 
an increase of 351 men and this was agreed to. 

In 1908 in connection with discussions as to the strength of the native 
army the local Government was again called upon to justify the retention of 
the military police in Lower Burma, and again they objected strongly. The 
Government of India accepted this view in general, but suggested a diminution 
in the number of rifles (substituting bored-out Martinis) and the introduction 
of the Lower Burma organization in some districts of Upper Burma which 
would have enabled a reduction in numbers to be effected. The Lieutenant- 
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Governor protested against tike first suggestion and it -was dropped ; the second 
is still under consideration. 

The sanctioned strength of the civil and military police in Burma in 191 0 
was as follows : — 

Number. 


Inspectors-General of Police and Deputy Inspectors-General of Police 6 

Sup erint endents 

• • • 


• • m 

... 54 

Assistant Superintendents 

• • • 

• • « 


... 46 

Deputy Superintendents 

• • • 

• mm 


87 

Inspectors 


ft • • 

a * • 

231 

Sub-Inspectors 

» • « 

ft • ft 

»» « 

... 1,100 

Serjeants ... 

••• 

• ft ft 


... 14 

H ead-eonstables ... 

• •• 

mmm 

• • • 

... 1,734 

Constables ••• 

••• 

ft # • 

• mm 

... 13,283 




Total 

... 15,485 


The sanctioned strength of the military police in Burma at the end of 
1910 was : — 


Battalion. 

Number 

of 

Commandants. 

Number of 
Assistant 
Commandants. 

Number of Native 
ranis. (Subadarg* 

J emadars, 
Havildars, Naiks, 
Sepoys and 
Buglers.) 

Total. 

1. Reserve 

a a • 

i 

i 

, 921 

923 

3. Myifckyina ... 

• •a 

! i 

8 

1,695 

1,704 

3. Bhamo ... 

... 

i 

5 

1,243 

1,249 

4. Ruby Mines 


i 

1 

791 

793 

5. Chin Hills 

• •• 

i 

5 

904 

910 

3. Cbindwin ... 

... 

i 

3 

1,180 

1,134 

7. Shwebo 

• mm 

i 

2 

1,017 

1,020 

8. Magwe ... ... 

• a. 

i 

S 

1,130 

1,184 

9. Mandalay ... 

• •• 

i 

2 

1,856 

1,859 

10. Southern Shan States 

• •• 

l 

6 

3,130 

1,136 

11. Northern Shan States 

• •« 

i 

2 

678 

681 

12. Tonngoo ... 

• •• 

l 

2 

2,094 

2,097 

18. Bangoon ... 

• aw 

l 

2 

1,898 

1,896 

14. Arafcan HxU Tracts ... 

• • • 

• •• 

S.a 

200 

200 

16 ; Salween ... 

»%• 

• ss 

• •• 1 

131 

181 

Grand Total 

•M 

18* 

41 

16,813 

16,867 


• In addition to these one Commandant is Personal Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Military 

Police. 
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2186. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that the reason for dropping the 
proposal was merely that the' Government of India did not wish to create friction 
with the local Government, or that they thought the Burma Government was 
right ? 

2187. Mr. WHEELER. — The Government of India appeared to have 
realized the different conditions which prevailed in Burma, and were therefore 
prepared to accept the opinions of the local Government. 

2188. 8ir W. MEYER. — It has been suggested that the military police 
might be placed in a measure under the Commander-in-Chief ? 

2189. Mr. WHEELE R. — I should consider that to be undesirable. 

2190. Sir W. MEYER. — Can you give reasons ? 

2191. Mr. WHEELER. — In the case of Burma, for instance, although the 
police there are called “ military police, ” they discharge to a considerable 
extent, the duties of civil police. 

2192. Sir W. MEYER. — It has been suggested that the Comnaander-in- 
Chief should nominate the officers of military police battalions ; what do you 
think of that ? 

2193. Mr. WHEELER. — The Commander-in-Chief is always consult- 
ed before appointments are made there ; there is always on the file a note by the 
Commander-in-Chief that he considers the officer suitable or unsuitable; Ido 
not think any change is desirable so long as the police remain under the civil 
authorities. 

2194. PRESIDENT. — What evidence is there to prove that the present 
situation in India is more serious than it was in 1904 ; was it not worse in 1907- 
OS than it is now ? If so, why was it that up to the beginning of the present 
year no communication was addressed to local Governments asking them 
.vhether they required additional military support ? 

2195. Mr. WHEELER. — I had some difficulty in understanding this 
question because at no time recently has the necessity of giving additional 
military support to local Governments been raised by the Home Department. 

2196. PRESIDENT. — The point is that in 1907-08 there was a good deal 
f sedition in India. Nothing was then said of the inadequacy of the arrange- 
ments for internal defence fixed in 1904 ; but, in 1911 it was said that the 
situation was much more serious. Do you consider the present internal situation 
better than it was in 1907-08 P 

2197. Mr. WHEELER. — Things are quieter in so far as outward mani- 
festations go. 

_ 2198. Sir "W. MEYER. — Since 1907-08 there have been deportations, 
li edition Acts and the Press Act; do you consider these measures have ma terially 
yelped to reduce unrest P J 

2199. Mr. WHEELER. — The Press Act has undoubtedly had a marked 
effect on the tone of the press. 

2200. Sir W. MEYER. — It is a permanent Act ? 

2201. Mr. WHEELER.— Yes, and so is the Seditious Meetings Acte 

2202. PRESIDENT. — Is not the danger of combination against British 
ule largely counteracted by the rivalries and religious differences of the various 
glasses ? 

„ 2203. Mr. WHEELER. — It is an undoubted fact that strong racial and 
•eligious feelings do exist, and looking to the past, it is difficult to see how 
*hese differences could ever be smoothed over sufficiently to allow of a perma- 
nent combination in opposition to the Government, It is difficult to say what may 
nap pen in the future. Efforts are often being made towards rapprochements on 
the part of different communities, but so far they have not been very successful. 
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2204. Sib, W. MEYER. — Do you think there is any chance of Muham* 
ruadans and Sikhs combining ? 

2205. Mb. WHEELER. — Not at present ; we know that, at the moment 
in the United Provinces and Punjab the feeling between Hindus and Muham- 
madans is very bitter. 

2206. PRESIDENT.— Has anything been done recently to tighten up the 
administration of the Arms Act ? 

2207. Mb. WHEELER.— There has been no general enquiry in recent years 
with this end in view, although there has been considerable correspondence with 
regard to isolated eases dealing with the operation of the Arms Act. The subject 
has received a considerable amount of . attention in connection with recent 
political assassinations and dacoities. This has resulted in a general feeling in 
the provinces that the Arms Act should be strictly administered. The most 
important pending correspondence is in connection with a proposal from Eastern 
Bengal and. Assam, that the possession of pistols and revolvers without license 
should be prohibited in all cases. 

2208. Sib W. MEYER. — At present all Europeans and Eurasians are 
exempt from the restrictions imposed by the Act and there is nothing to prevent 
these people from selling arms to Indians, is there ? 

2209. Mb. WHEELER. — Of course if they sold to unlicensed persons 
they would commit a breach of the law. There has been correspondence . on the 
subject of the extent to which arms are passed on by exempted people to 
seditious persons, but we have not traced any very wide circulation in this way. . 

2210. Sib W. MEYER. — Speaking generally, would you say that the Arms 
Act at present works satisfactorily and that there is no necessity to tighten it 
np in any way ? 

2211. Mb. WHEELER. — I do not think there is any particular respect in 
which the rules require tightening up, although this question- of the withdrawal 
of exemptions in the case of pistols and revolvers is under consideration. 

2212. Sib W. MEYER. — Am I correct in saying that it would be tightened 
up by rules without having recourse to the Legislative Council ? 

2213. Mb. WHEELER. — T he rules could certainly he rendered more 
stringent in some respects, noticeably as regards exemptions, without modifica- 
tion of the Act. 

2214. Sir W. MEYER.— You do think arms come into the country in 
an under-hand way to people who ought not to possess them ? 

2215. Mr. WHEELER. — We know that arms have been smuggled in, but 
we have no evidence that military weapons come in in any quantities. 

2216. PRESIDENT. — Is there any evidence to shew that the Turco-Italian 
War has had any effect upon Indian Muhammadans P 

2217. Mb. WHEELER. — We have no evidence beyond the fact tha t there 
are frequent references to it in the Muhammadan press, and that we have had 
various resolutions from Muhammadan bodies on the subject. A report has, 
however, only recently been received from Sir John Hewett that it and the 
disturbances in Persia have had a disturbing effect on Mn hfl.mmftfla.Ti s } in the 
United Provinces. That report is still under consideration. 

2218. PRESIDENT. — I suppose it is only a matter of sentiment and that 
they are not inclined to do anything hut talk P 

2219. Mb. W HEELER. — It is largely so, hut the report from the United 
Provinces presents the matter in a more serious iight. 

2220. PRESIDENT.— Is it not a fact that owing to the revolution in 
Turkey, the orthodox Muhammadans outside Turkey who do not belong to the 
New Turkish party do not regard the present Sultan as the true Khalifa ? 

2221. Mb. W HEELER.— It is questionable whether the Conservative do* 
ment among Indian Muhammadans would he in sympathy with the revolution. 
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222-?. PRESIDENT. — I suppose the Young Muhammadan party is based 
on the New Turkish party ? 

2223. Mb. WHEELER. — It is doubtless partly the result of education, and 
an impetus has been given to it by the success which they think has been 
achieved by the Hindus as the result of agitation. The consequence is that 
the younger men are inclined to advocate similar action in Muhammadan 
interests. 

2224. Sib. W. METER.— Do you ever get extracts from demi-official or 
other letters written to His Excellency the Viceroy by Heads of local Govern- 
ments on matters of this sort ? Are portions of such letters communicated to 
the Home Department in regard to subjects concerning that Department ? 

2225. Mb. WHEELER. — Not as a matter of routine, but if any question 
was raised concerning the Home Department, and requiring action, we should 
presumably hear of it. 

2226. PRESIDENT. — Is there any evidence to shew whether the Sikhs 
have so far succumbed to the teachings of political agitators as to render them 
unworthy of implicit trust ? 

2227. Mb. WHEELER.-— On that point the Home Department have got 
very little to add to the evidence of Sir Charles Cleveland ; our facts are his 
facts. . 

2228. PRESIDENT. — Is there any evidence that the Arya Samaj, the Tat 
Khalsa, the Chitpavan Brahmans or other agencies have made attempts to 
tamper with the loyalty of the troops ? How far are the leaders of these organ- 
izations connected with seditious propaganda ? 

2229. Mb. W HEELER. — There again I would answer in somewhat the 
same way as Sir Charles Cleveland. 

2230. PRESIDENT. — Wliat is your opinion regarding -the Pan-Islamic 
feeling amongst Muhammadans in India ? 

2231. M.b. WHEELER.— That is not a subject on which we have much 
evidence ; the movement is watched by the Director of Criminal Intelligence 
and he would bring to our notice any particular manifestations of it. 

2232. Sib W. MEYER. — W^ ould you say it was on the increase ? 

2233. Mb. WHEELER. — Possibly, sentimentally, to a certain extent; 
probably the Young Muhammadan party would encourage it; then there 
is the diffusion of newspapers which assists the spread of Pan-Islamic ideas. 

2234. Sib R. SOALLON.— Does any newspaper come from ELabul which is 
read by Muhammadans ? 

2235. Mb. WHEELER. — I do not know of any. There are papers in 
Calcutta connected with Persia. One is a paper against which there have 
been complaints. Violent articles not infrequently appear in it which have 
been brought to notice. 

2236. Sib R. SCALLON.— Has it got a large circulation ? 

2237. Mb. WHEELER. — No, not very large. 

2238. PRESIDENT. — To what extent are special castes, e.g., Chitpavan 
Brahmans, implicated in seditious propaganda P 

2239. Mb. WHEELER. — There again I have not got much to add to what 
Sir Charles Cleveland has said. 

2240. PRESIDENT. — Has the question been considered of the effect which 
the widespread employment of such classes in Government service and on rail- 
ways may have ? 

2241. Mb. WHEELER. — There was a discussion of that matter in 1910. 
The Bombay Government issued orders laying stress on the desirability of not 
allowing any undue predominance to any section or caste. These orders were 
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brought to the notice of the Government of India, who suggested to other local 
Governments that they might take similar action. The question . again came 
up in 1911. Attention was drawn on both occasions to the proportion in which 
different sections of the community were employed in Government service. 

2242. Sir W. METER. — But had there not been similar orders of long 
standing in the various provinces ? 

2248. Mr. WHEELER. — Tes, but the tendency is to lose sight of them. 

2244. PRESIDENT. — Has any definite action been taken ? 

2245. Mr. WHEELER. — I do not think the general policy enunciated 
has been acted upon to the extent that there has been any exclusion of 
Chitpavan Brahmans. 

2246. Sir W. MEYER. — What about the employment of Ohitpavans in 
railways and telegraphs ? 

2247. Mr. WHEELER. — The correspondence in 1911 had reference to 
telegraphs, post offices and railways, and special instructions were issued to the 
Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, to the Railway Board and to the 
agents of the railways concerned. 

2248. Sir P. LAKE. — Would you say that there was a sufficient number 
of this caste in Government service to constitute a serious danger to the 
working of those Departments? 

2249. Mr. WHEELER. — There is no doubt they constitute a very large 
element in Government service. 

2250. PRESIDENT. — What arrangements exist for obtaining information 
regarding the spread of sedition, first in India generally, and secondly in 
the army ; and how far do the civil and military authorities co-operate in giving 
effect to these arrangements ? 

2251. Mr. WHEELER. — Sir Charles Cleveland explained the general orga- 
nization. Orders were issued in 1907 emphasizing the need of co-operation 
between the civil and military authorities. In all provinces orders have been 
passed on this subject. I do not think there have been any recent complaints 
of deficiencies in this respect. 

2252. Sir W. MEYER.— Is it desirable for the Government to take up 

legislation to deal with the control of temples or marriage customs, etc. ? 
Might not such action be misrepresented as tampering with the customs of the 
people ? w 

2258. Mr. WHEELER. — We had Mr. Basu’s recent Marriage Bill which 
met with much opposition from different elements and was eventually drop- 
ped. This was an unofficial measure and was opposed by the Government. There 
is a case now before the Government concerning the registration of charitable 
endowments in Bombay, with regard to which the argument against interference 
is being used. The policy of the Government of India for many years has been 
to have nothing to do with the administration of religious endowments. 

2254. Sir W. MEYER.— Would Mr. Basu’s Bill, if it had passed, have 
been ascribed to the Government ? 

2255. Mr. W HEELER .—There is the danger that the Government would 
have been held responsible by those who disliked it. 

2256. Sir W. MEYER. — You think such measures might become sources 
of political danger ? 

2257. Mr. WHEELER. — Yes. 

2258. PRESIDENT.— Have we any reason to suppose that in the Indian 
army the feelings of loyalty and confidence in the strength, justice, and stability 
of the British Government, have weakened P 

2259. Mr. WHEELER.— On that question the Home Department b«.a no 
information beyond the evidence of attempts ivhich have been made to tam- 
per with the army. 
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2260. Sir W. METER. — I would like to ask you, as a Bengal civilian, 
what is your opinion of the National Congress as a body. Is it harmless or 
harmful ? 

2261. Mr. WHEELER. — The influence of the Congress at the present 
time has probably considerably waned owing to the split between the moderates 
and the extreme element which has not yet righted itself. There has also 
been the influence of the enlarged Councils, which has created an impression 
that they render Congress superfluous. 

2262. Sib, W. MEYER. — The collective Congress in 1906 passed resolu- 
tions that the British Colonial system of Government should be extended to 
India. The Secretary of State has recently condemned this suggestion. Do you 
think that if the Congress entertains such an ideal it is likely to be harmful ? 

2268. Mr. WHEELER. — I think the ideal is one which is unrealizable ; 
it has been allowed to be expressed for some years past and the recent pro- 
nouncement of the Secretary of State is one of the first definite utterances against 
it. Of course the Congress would say that it is its ultimate ideal, but that it sees 
no chance of its realization for some years to come. The advanced papers, 
generally, have resented Lord Crewe's pronouncement. 

2264. Sir W. METER. — The Congress used to be regarded as a safety 
valve ; do you think that is the position now ? 

2265. Mr. WHEELER.— -The need of a safety valve has now been largely 
supplied by the Legislative Councils. 

2266. Sir W. METER. — Then would you say that Congress as an organiza- 
tion ought to he watched carefully ? 

2267. Mr. WHEELER. — Certainly; it represents the opinions of an 
influential section. 

2268. Sir W. MEYER.— Has there been a definite breach between the 
extremists and the moderates in Bengal as in other provinces ? 

2269. Mr. WHEELER- — It is very di 63 cult to say ; it is probable that the 
breach has not been so definite in Bengal as elsewhere because some leaders 
have managed, in a way, to keep a foot in each camp. 

2270. Sir W. METER. — The extremists made a great effort about 1907 to 
capture the Congress ; do you think they are likely to repeat the attempt ? 

2271. Mr. WHEELER. — Not immediately, because open extremism is 
rather at a discount at present. 

2272. Sir W. METER. — Is there a party which wants complete independ- 
ence ? 

2273. Mr.. WHEELER. — Tes, hut it is for the moment in the background. 

2274. Sir. W. METER. — Do you think that party has been actively con- 
nected with such assassinations as have taken place ? 

2275. Mr. WHEELER. — The assassinations have been the outcome of the 
teachings of that party. 

2276. Sir W. METER. — Would you say that sporadic assassinations were 
the acts of individuals or of an organized body ? 

2277. Mr. WHEELER. — The question as to how far any main organiza- 
tions control local centres is one which has never been satisfactorily answered. 

2278* Sir W. MEYER. — Would you say that the Eastern Bengal dacoities 
were part of an organized movement ? 

2279. Mr. WHEELER. — I think it is the general opinion that they were 
the work of local centres. Dacoity having been preached as one.method 
of regenerating the country, it has taken root in certain local centres which 
organized these outrages. 
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2280. Sir W. MEYER. — Are school boys and students still being influenc- 
ed by the seditionists ? 

2281. Me. WHEELER. — Attempts are certainly made to do so, and not 
without success. The scheme of organizing national schools independent of 
the Education Department still continues, though the movement is probably 
not increasing at the moment. 

2282. Sir W. MEYER.— Do you regard this as a possible danger ? 

2283. Mr. WHEELER. — Yes, if it succeeds, and in so far as the tone of 
these schools is definitely anti-Government. I saw a recent report from 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the number of national schools there was not 
increasing. 

2284. Sir W. MEYER. — Has the Calcutta University taken any steps to 
exercise greater control over colleges and schools affiliated to -it ? , 

2285. Mr. WHEELER. — I do not remember any recent cases of disaffilia- 
tion, certainly not on account of political opinion. 

2286. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think there is much danger of seditionists 
in Bengal cloaking their movements under the guise of religion ? 

2287. Mr. WHEELER. — The religious element is always mixed up in that 
kind of teaching. 

2288. Sir W. MEYER. — We have been told for instance that, as regards 
the Punjab, the Neo-Sikhs are personally irreligious men, a fact which might 
lead to a split between them and the orthodox. 

2289. Mr. WHEELER. — I do not think that the religious element has 
been introduced in Bengal to the same extent as in the Punjab. 

2290. Sir W. MEYER. — A great many seditionists are pleaders. Is it 
possible to take any action against them as pleaders P 

2291. Mr. WHEELER. — Action has been taken in various provinces to 
prevent the enrolment of men against whom adverse reports are on record. At 
the present moment we have a case of this kind pending in Bengal. 

2292. Sir W. MEYER. — Is the boycott movement active at present ? 

2293. Mr. WHEELER.— Not to the same extent as in 1907-08; we do not 

hear so much about it. It is still mentioned and the vow is periodically 
renewed, but the movement is not so much to the fore.- 

2294. Sir W. MEYER. — Has the Sivajicult obtained any footing in Ben- 
gal ? 

2296. Mr. WHEELER.— In 1906 or 1907 we heard a good deal of it, but 
it is not so much in evidence now. 

2296. Sir W. MEYER.— Was it a mere temporary ebullition, or the sealing 
of a compact between the extremists of Bengal and the Maratha Brahmans ? 

2297. Mr. WHEELER. — In 1907 it was probably an extremist political • 

move, but I do not think it met .with any general success. 1 

2298. Sir W. MEYER.— As regards the recent reoonstitution of the pro- 

vince and the transfer of the Capital, is the general feeling: in Bengal for or 
against the Government ? 6 

2299. Mb, WHEELER; The modification of the Partition has been 
welcomed by the Bengali Press and has been represented by it as a 
victory for agitation. The papers are not, however, altogether of one opinions 
on the point. Por instance, a quarrel has been in progress on the subject 
between the Amrita Bazar Patrika and the Bengali . Of course the Muham- 
madans are not pleased, and they are also inclined to say that they have been 
ignored because they kept quiet. 
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2300. Sir W. MEYER. — His Majesty the King was very enthusiastically 
received in Calcutta ; would that shew that the people were more loyal than one 
would imagine from the newspapers ? 

2301. Mr. WHEELER.— The Bengalis are sentimentalists. They indulged 
in a flood of sentiment on the occasion of His Majesty’s visit but X should say 
that amongst the educated classes at any rate it will prove transient. 

2302. Sir W. MEYER.— We have heard a good deal of the Chitpavans 
and Government service ; what about the Bengalis in the civil secretariats ? 

2303. Mr. WHEELER. — Many Bengalis are undoubtedly employed, and 
among those who are disloyal there must be a certain risk of leakage. 

2304. Sir W. MEYER. — Their numbers will be reduced, I suppose, by the 
transfer of the Capital ? 

2305. Mr. WHEELER.— Probably, beeause Bengalis dislike .both Simla 
and Delhi. 

2306. Sir W. MEYER. — You served in Bihar; do you think Patna would 
need special protection in the event of serious disturbance ? 

2307. Mr. WHEELER. — There always has been a somewhat turbulent 
element in Patna, and it has always been considered that the city required 
watching. 

230$. Sir W. MEYER. — It has been proposed lately to remove a battery 
of field artillery from Dinapore ; would you approve of that ? 

2309. Mr WHEELER. — I am not prepared to give an opinion. 

2310. Sir W. MEYER. — In the recent correspondence with local Govern- 
ments about internal defence, I did not observe any provision for the defence of 
Bihar ; do you think that is a point which ought to be rectified ? 

2311. Mr. WHEELER.— »I understand that the local Government has 
always objected to the removal of troops altogether from Dinapore. 

2312. Sir W. MEYER. — *1 am referring more to war distribution in the 

absence of the troops at the front. Would you say there ought to be a move- 
able column for Bihar ? - . - . . . 

2313. Mr. WHEELER. — The local Volunteers in Bihar are distinctly more 
efficient than is ordinarily the case. 

2314. Sir W. MEYER. — What is your opinion, generally speaking, of the 
Volunteers as an efficient force ? 

2315. Mr. WHEELER. — Speaking for the Bihar Light Horse, I think 
they would he very useful in putting down trouble of the kind they might be < 
called upon to meet. 

2-316. Sir W. MEYER. — Has the practical exclusion of Indians from 
South Africa, the Dominion of Canada and Australia, caused much ill-feeling 
in this country? ,, ,, . , 

2317. Mr. WHEELER. — It is a matter that is frequently referred to in 
the Press ; it has also been the subject of Council debates. 

2318. Sir W. MEYER. — You think it is a matter which is worked up by 

native newspapers, but you could not give an opinion as to the effect it ha s 
really had on the people ? - 

2319. Mr. WHEELER. — No, it is one of the stock grievances. 

2320. Sir P. LAKB.^Could you suggest any closer co-operation between 
the civil and military elements with regard to internal security ? 

2321. Mr. WHEELER.— I think, so far as . headquarters are concerned, 
ample provision exists to ensure full co-operation. In districts it probably 
depends a good deal on the personal element. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 


16th Meeting — Friday, the 5th July 1912. 


Major- General P. J. Aylmer, V.C., C.B., Adjutant- General in India, 
attended as a witness and was examined. 


Evidence or Major-General Aylmer. 

2822. PRESIDENT.— General Aylmer; you are Adjutant-General in 
India? 

2323. General AYLMER. — Tes, sir. 

2824. PRESIDENT. — And you have long Indian experience both, on the 
Staff and in command ? 

2325. General AYLMER. — I have been in India since 1883, and I have 
been on the Staff practically since 1895. I have been in command of brigades 
on the frontier for six years and commanded the Quetta Division for nine 
months. 

2326. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that you have also had a, good deal 
of experience of Madras troops ? 

2327. General AYLMER.— I served with Madras troops in Burma for 
nearly two years and afterwards in Madras for five months. Eater, I was at 
Ootacamund for nearly three years as Assistant-Quartermaster- General of 
the Madras Command. 

2328. PRESIDENT. — Tinder Lord Kitchener’s scheme it was proposed to 
make every divisional area self-contained, both as regards its contribution to the 
Eield Army and the internal defence troops. As a matter of fact it appears 
that practically every one of the present nine divisional areas in India proper 
would require to obtain a portion of its war or internal defence troops, or both, 
from outside ; and that the full working out of the Kitchener scheme in this 
respect would involve large expenditure. Do you consider that this expenditure 
need be incurred or that the full working out of the scheme might be 
abandoned ? 

2329. General AYLMER.— I do not think that it should he abandoned, 
but there are a great many requirements for the army in India which should 
take precedence to its further development, except where this can be carried out 
at slight cost. 

A few of such requirements are : — 

(1) Contentment of the native army, under such headings as 

Increase of pensions. 

Improvement of position of native officers, etc., etc. 

(2) Re-armament, rifles and guns. 

(3) Mobilization efficiency of artillery. 

(4) Reserves of officers. 

(5) Aviation corps. 

(6) Staff for command of internal defence areas. 

{7) Assistance to silladar cavalry regiments to make them mobilizable, 
such as increase of pay of grass cutters. 

(8) Possible increase of pay to captains and subalterns of the British 

service. 

(9) More signalling units. 
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(10 ) Supply of motor traction, etc., etc. 

I think it quite possible that the present enquiry may lead to modifications 

the scheme of distribution, but a sound scheme on similar lines should be 
eventually carried out. 

2330. PRESIDENT. — What great advantage do you get from having the 
troops required both for the mobilization of a division for field service, and for 
internal defence purposes, concentrated in the peace area ? 

2331. General AYLMER. — You gain the advantage, first of decentraliz- 
ation, second of better training, and third of more rapid concentration. 

2332. PRESIDENT.’ — You say you get better training by quartering in 
the same divisional area all the troops required for field service from, and for 
internal defence in, that area. Supposing you have a brigade of four battalions 
quartered in the Lahore area and four in the Peshawar area ; why should the 
training in the one area be superior to the training in the other ? 

2333. General AYLMER. — It is better to have yonr units for war 
trained together. 

2334. - PRESIDENT. — Are they ever trained together divisionally ? 

2335. General AYLMER. — In a great many cases they are. 

2336 PRESIDENT. — We have been told in the General Staff Memoran- 
dum, dated the 14th J uly 1911, that training under the divisional system is 
practically confined to brigade training. 

2337. General AYLMER. — That is certainly not the case in all divisions. 

Of course some divisions are very much dispersed indeed, and it would cost a 
good deal to bring them together; but in a great many, divisional training, or a 
close approximation to it, has been carried out very efficiently. ° 

2338. PRESIDENT. — You have in India great facilities for training on a 

large scale in the winter months ? ° 

2339. General AYLMER.— Yes. 

2340. PRESIDENT. — The best place for training is not necessarily in any 
particular area. You fix on a place and carry out inter-divisional or army 
manoeuvres on a considerable scale; as you can have this great facility without 
expense or with but little expense, what advantage is there in quartering 
troops for the purpose in a divisional area p 

2341. General AYLMER.— — W ell, I consider it a great advantage that 
they should be under the General and Staff they are to serve under in war. 

2342. PRESIDENT. — You consider it of great importance that the troops 
should be under the divisional General who is going to command them in 
war P Are these troops periodically changing in course of relief ? 

2343. General AYLMER.— Yes, but at the same time you get the maxi- 
mum of training under one man. 

2344. PRESIDENT. — Is the tenure of the General in command — with his 
Brigade Commanders — permanent, or does it last only for a prescribed number 
of years ? 

2345. General AYLMER. — Pour years. I think that under the alterna- 
tive system matters would be worse than they are now. I recognize that there 
must always he limitations, hut at the same time if you did not have the 
present system the other would be less perfect. 

2346. PRESIDENT.— Is there any uniformity in training of commands 
by General and Staff officers. 

2347. General AYLMER. — I think so. 

2348. PRESIDENT.— Is there great uniformity ? 
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2349. General AYLMER. — I think there is a certain amount of varia- 
tion ; at the same time, the General Staff lay down certain lines of work, and, 
further, the General Officers Commanding the Northern and Southern Armies 
are there to secure this uniformity. 

2350. PRESIDENT. — Then what benefit do you get by quartering troops 
in these divisional areas ? 

2351. General AYLMER. — I think a certain amount of allowance must 
be made for the personal factor. A General of a division probably possesses 
certain ideas of his own, and although you may not be able to secure absolute 
uniformity, you can ensure that troops are trained on uniform lines. 

2352. PRESIDENT. — But your ideal would be an absolutely uniform 
system of training ? 

2353. General AYLMER. — I think it would be distinctly advantageous, 
but the idiosyncrasies of Generals must also be reckoned with; these constitute 
a disadvantage which it is impossible to avoid. 

2354. Sir W. MEYER. — Prom the various preferable objects you have 
mentioned, you consider that further expenditure on redistribution to any con- 
siderable extent ought to be postponed for several years ? 

2355. General AYLMER. — If you cannot get. money to do botb, you 
should concentrate your efforts on the things I have mentioned. 

2356. Sir P. LAKE. — Do you think it desirable that where barracks are 
falling down they should — if necessary — be rebuilt at places indicated under 
the Redistribution Scheme. 


2357. General AYLMER.— Yes. 

2353. PRESIDENT. — Lord Kitchener was able to provide nine divisions 
for the Eield Army, as opposed to four (subsequently raised to six) contemplated 
in previous arrangements, (a) by reducing the proportion of British to native 
troops formerly held necessary for the Pield Army, and," (&) by reducing the 
strength of what were formerly considered to be necessary for obligatory garri- 
sons, etc. 


(i) As regards (6) do you consider that Lord Kitchener’s scheme adequately 
provided for the necessities of internal security and defence ? 

(it) Might a larger Eield Army have been provided without the complete 
recasting of previous arrangements ? 

2359. General AYLMER. — (i) As the scheme and other circumstances 
have since developed, it does not sufficiently provide for internal security and 
defence. "With the growth of our knowledge of disaffection in India the 
number of units detailed for internal defence may be considered insufficient, 
as shewn in Sir Douglas Haig’s Memorandum of the 14th July 1911. The 
enormous calls on the internal defence units to supply the deficiencies in the 
Eield Army in many cases render them altogether inefficient. The artillery 
furnishes an excellent example of this. In my opinion these drafts from 
internal defence units to make good deficiencies in the Eield Army are now 
totally unjustifiable. 


(it) I consider that the previous arrangements were chaotic from a mobiliz- 
ation and concentration point of view. To have obtained a larger army under 
former conditions was doubtless possible, but its efficiency and the rapidity of 
its concentration would have been very low. I am of opinion that a very 
extensive recasting of old conditions was most necessary. 

2360. PRESIDENT. — You say the previous arrangements were chaotic ? 


2361. General AYLMER.— Yes, sir. 

r.r^ 3 ‘ Q i P M E fn^ E +^ T ^ HaVe y01i examined the arrangements made when 
the original Mobilization Committee was formed ; when Lord Roberts was 
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President, and Sir George Chesney, Sir Henry Brackenbury and other officers 
of great ability, were members ? 

2363. General AYLMER —I have seen them, but I have not examined 
them very carefully. The arrangements were no doubt the best that could be 
made at the time with reference to conditions then existing with regard to ex- 
penditure, etc., but with the advance of ideas as regards mobilization and 
concentration I consider they were chaotic. 

2364. PRESIDENT. — You are aware that all units were detailed for their 
specific duties and that mobilization stores were established ; you are aware 
that at that time the high officials I have mentioned had great experience and 
were men of remarkable ability ? 

2365. General AYLMER. — Yes, sir. 

2366. PRESIDENT — And you still maintain that the arrangements made 
were chaotic ? 

2367. General AYLMER. — I do, sir. 

2368. PRESIDENT. — You are aware that they were approved by the 
Secretary of State ? 

2369. General AYLMER. — I am. 

2370. PRESIDENT. — You have now got an improved and decentralized 
system so that work that was formerly centralized at Army Headquarters has 
now been decentralized ? 

2371. General AYLMER. — Yes, sir. 

2372. PRESIDENT. — Have you ever considered what the strength of the 
Headquarters Staff was at that time — when Lord Roberts was Commander-in- 
Chief in India ? 

2373. General AYLMER. — I do not know exactly, but I understand it 
was less than it is now. 

2374. PRESIDENT. — Are you aware that it has been nearly trebled since ? 

2375. General AYLMER. — I could not say. 

2376. PRESIDENT. — Is that the result of this system of decentralization P 

2377. General AYLMER. — That I could not say. 

2378. PRESIDENT. — Are you aware that at that time the work of the 
General Staff was divided between the Adjutant-General and the Quarter- 
master-General, and that the former was the principal staff offioer ? 

2379. General AYLMER. — I am, sir. 

2380. PRESIDENT. — Are you aware what the staff of the Adjutant- 
General was in those days ? 

2381. General AYLMER. — About the same as it is now. 

2382. PRESIDENT. — Therefore, taking into account the Chief of the 
General Staff with his twenty-seven subordinates besides attaches, in spite of the 
decentralization work appears to have enormously increased at Simla ? 

2383. General AYLMER. — I think there is more wanted and demanded 
now in the way of training. Also the large staffs of the Bombay and Madras 
armies have been abolished since then. 

2384. PRESIDENT. — Where were you in 1897-98 P 

2385. General AYLMER. — I was on the staff in Simla. 

2386. PRESIDENT.— -Were the arrangements for the mobilization of the 
troops and for suppressing the frontier disturbance during that period chaotic ? 

2387. General AYLMER. — Ihey were very complicated. 
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2388. PRESIDENT. — Are you aware that the delay that occurred in send- 
ing troops into the field was due to delay in collecting transport, particularly 
second-line transport ? 

2389. General AYLMER. — I know there was great difficulty in getting 
together transport for the Bara Brigade. 

2390. P RESIDENT. — Are you aware that to collect something like 30,000 
transport animals for the Tirah Expedition took some weeks ? 

2391. General AYLMER. — I am, sir. 

2392. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the collection of camels would 
proceed with greater rapidity at the present day ? 

2393. General AYLMER.— I am inclined to think it would. 

2394. PRESIDENT.— Why ? 

2395. General AYLMER. — Because we have now got certain standing 
camel corps and cadres. At the same time, I think there is a general tendency 
for camel breeding to diminish. 

2396. PRESIDENT. — Then why should you get them with greater facility ? 

2397. General AYLMER. — Well, I think the camel corps are on a pretty 
sound basis now. 

2398. PRESIDENT. — >The chaotic nature of the arrangements you speak of 
therefore resolve themselves into this, that there was some delay in collecting 
transport ? 

2399. General AYLMER. — No; I think it was more that troops were 
thrown together from all parts of India, and Generals were put in command of 
troops whom in many cases they had never seen before, and staffs were 
improvised. 

2400. PRESIDENT. — And you would say that now the troops will always 
have the same Generals, etc., as they are accustomed to in peace time ? You 
had the other day the Abor Expedition ; had those troops been trained together 
and had they been accustomed to the officer in command ? 

2401. General AYLMER. — I believe there were some special staff officers. 

2402. PRESIDENT. — Was that chaotic ? 

2403. General AYLMER. — Well, it is possible that it might he looked 
upon in that way. 

2404. Sir W. MEYER. — I take it that you hold that one advantage of tire 
present system is that under the old scheme commanders and staffs were 
improvised, and everybody used to rush to Simla, if he could, to get sent on the 
expedition? Under the present system there will not be all this jostling for 
appointments. But has that system since it came into force been strictly 
observed? Do you remember the Mohmand affair of 1908 ? 

2405. General AYLMER. — Well, the Chief Staff Officer was sent from 
Simla, but, so far as one can see, there is no reason why it should not he so; 
there may have been special reasons for selecting that officer from Simla. 

2406. Sir W. MEYER. — Since you consider that the arrangements of 1897 
were chaotic in regard to the Eield Army, might it not be equally said that 
arrangements under the new scheme for internal defence are chaotic P 

2407. General AYLMER. — I think there is still much that requires to he 
remedied. 

2408. Sir W. MEYER. — To a certain extent the Field Army has been 
formed at the expense of internal defenoe ? 

2409. General AYLMER.— That is so now. I consider that the matter of 

command in internal defence is of the utmost importance, and is not provided 
for. • 
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2410. Sir W. MEYER. — You speak of camel transport ; are you aware 

that the scheme for the Eield Army relies to a considerable extent on getting 
Ghilzai camel corps ? ^ 

2411. General AYLMER. — Yes, there are eighteen Ghilzai corps, I 
believe, in the scheme. 

2412. Sib W. MEYER. — Is that a safe calculation ? 

2413. General AYLMER. — Well, there are various opinions held on that 
question. Sir Henry McMahon when Agent to the Governor- General in 
Baluchistan was very confident that they would turn up. Others are not so 
confident. 

2414. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing a jihad were proclaimed, would you 
be able to count upon the Ghilzais ? 

2415. General AYLMER. — It is hard to say; but I think there are 
various possibilities that they would not come up. The Afghan people might cut 
them off. It is, as I say later on, one of the doubtful points in our transport 
arrangements. 

2416. Sib W. MEYER. — If I remember rightly. Lord Kitchener's scheme 
gave about 85,000 men for internal defence ; speaking roughly, how many men 
would you consider necessary ? 

2417. General AYLMER. — I should say that the estimate laid down in 
General Haig's Memorandum is sufficient, if your internal defence units are 
really efficient. 

2418. Sib P. LAKE . — The present system, if carried to completion, would 
be better than the old one ? 

2419. General AYLMER. — I should say that such deficiencies and weak- 
nesses as exist are not so much due to the system as to the fact that the scheme 
has not been completed. 

2420. Sib W. MEYER. — You think that if Lord Kitchener’s scheme had 
been worked out in full you would have had efficient internal defence units ? 

2421. General AYLMER. — I think that as matters have turned out the 
efficiency of internal defence units is not sufficiently secured, because there are 
too many drafts on them to make up deficiencies in the Field Army. I cannot 
say what was in Lord Kitchener’s mind ; he doubtless hoped to get all those 
needs made good subsequently. 

2422. Sib W. MEYER. — This is largely the casein regard to transport for 
internal defence also ? 

2423. General AYLMER. — I believe all the transport would be taken 
for the Eield Army. 

2124. Sib W. MEYER. — Is that a great defect ? 

2425. General AYLMER. — Undoubtedly ; at the same time, there is 
more chance of getting together in sufficient time local transport for internal 
defence, and it would be more easily improvised than transport for work across 
the frontier for the Eield Army. I think it is more important to equip the Eield 
Army than internal defence units with transport. 

2426. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you have internal defence transport 
cadres ? 

2427. General AYLMER. — No ; I think it could be done more in the 
way of registration. 

2428. PRESIDENT. — Are you acquainted with the question of the propor- 
tion of British to native troops for the Eield Army in India ? 

2429. General AYLMER. — I am. I think that in 1900 or thereabouts 
they were brigaded in equal proportions. 
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2430. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider the present proportion of One in 
three adequate ? 

2431. General AYLMER. — I would prefer it to be higher. 

2432. Sir W. MEYER. — Given the existing number of British troops, 
wliieh do you consider the more important, to leave a larger proportion behind 
or to put them with the Pield Army ? 

2433. General AYLMER.— I should say you must actively employ your 
native troops ; if you leave them behind, they are exposed to temptation. 1 
think the practice originally followed of detailing British and native troops 
in equal proportions for the Eield Army resulted in too many native troops 
being left behind. 

- 2434. Sir W. MEYER. — Then I take it that you agree that, the number 
'of British troops being taken as constant, it is Vetter to stiffen internal defence 
Father thah the Eield Army with British troo'ps ? 

2135. General AYLMER, — Yes, generally. 

243©. PRESIDENT.— Even if troops were fully concentrated, as under 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme, would they be able to move without thei-r second-line 
transport, and would that be promptly available ? 

2437. General AYLMER. — My own view is that the troops would not be 
able to move at once, but without examining a very great mass of figures, I am 
not in a position to give an authoritative answer. The Quartermaster- General 
can doubtless give exact numbers. In this connection, however, I can say 
that a considerable amount of transport is doubtful ; for example, the eighteen 
Ghilzai camel corps which may or may not turn up when requited. I am also 
strongly of opinion that, in order to feed laige masses of troops at the front, 
motor transport must be introduced. Camels will occupy too much road space, 
and when in great numbers on a particular line of communication, will he 
impossible to feed. 

-2438. PRESIDENT. — You know Quetta— could you feed a large number 
of camels in that country ? 

2439. General AYLMER.— The whole question depends upon the length 
of the lines of communication and the period for which you use them. Grazing 
near the line of march will, ’after a time, become exhausted, and it will be very 
difficult to feed the camels. 

-2440. PRESIDENT.— In what time do you think you could move the 1st 
and 4th Divisions ? 

2441, General AYLMER. — In a fortnight, I should think, generally 
speaking. 

A. 1936, 2442. Sir W. MEYER. — General Dickie, speaking of motor-transport, 

said it had been tried and given up. Do you think it might be tried again P 

2443. General AYLMER. — I certainly think it should be tried again, 
but with a different type of vehicle — self-propelled iUdtor lorries for instance. 

2444. 1 Slr W. MEYER.-— As far ds your knowledge goes, has any experi- 
ment been made with the type of -motor you mention ? 

•2446. General AYLMER. — No, not so far as I know. 

2446. SirW. MEYER. —Working on those lines may to some extent solve 
the transport problem ? 

2447. General AYLMER. — Yes, I think it might. I .had a chance of 
seeing motor-transport tested on the Erench manoeuvres about twenty months 
ag6. Twenty-six motors sufficed tor an army corps, a 'brigade aftid a cavalry 
division, and, except for theat,'atl supplies trere carried ‘by 'these. -These motors 
used to go right up to the troops*, distributing points and do about 100 kilometres 
a day. It was a most admirable arrangement. The cohv'bys had a “repair 
motor lorry which acoqmpanied them in case of breakdown. 
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! 2448, PRESIDENT. — Lord Morley, in a despatch of March 1908,* asked 
whether rigid adherence to Lord Kitchener’s scheme of divisional areas was 
necessary. The Government of India in their reply said that it was. Do you 
concur in this ? 

2449. General AYLMER. — I should say that it was highly expedient ; 
hut I think that the present distribution, though by no means ideal, would give 
sufficiently good mobilization results, and that therefore further steps towards the 
completion of the scheme might be delayed for the present pending the adoption 
of still more urgent measures. I recognize the fact that it will be financially 
impossible to do everything required at once. 

2450. PRESIDENT.— In your opinion there is no need to do everything 
that is required at once ? 

2451. General AYLMER — No, sir; measures for completing the re- 
quirements of the army, including redistribution, can be undertaken at reason- 
able intervals. 

2452. PRESIDENT. — In the case of France and Germany it is necessary 
that their armies should be capable of very rapid mobilization and movement. 
In the case of the North-West Erontier, for instance, there is no probability of 
the enemy’s rapid concentration and invasion of the plains of India ? 

2453. General AYLMER. — I do not think there is. The tribes might 
make raids, hut organized invasion is practically an impossibility. But of 
course we might have to mobilize quickly to meet some other move. 

2454. PRESIBENT.-^ir Beauchamp Duff, giving evidence before the 
Mowatt Committee the India Office in 1907, drew a vivid picture of the 
chaos that would arise from the non-fulfilment of the self-contained divisional 
area scheme, and the consequent transfer of mobilization arrangements from the 
divisional Generals to Army Headquarters. Do you concur in this, and had 
you any experience of suoh a condition of things in a frontier expedition ? 

2455. General AYLMER. — 1 have no hesitation in saying that there 
must be decentralization to divisions to ensure the smooth working of a large 
mobilisation and the management of internal defence afterwards. Many of the 
officers at Army Headquarters will go to the Eield Army, and the staff here 
will be at once shorthanded. Such decentralization is an acknowledged 
necessity in every civilized army. I officiated as Assistant- Quartermaster 
General and Deputy*-'Quartermaster- General at Army Headquarters in 1897, 
and I consider that there was much confusion and overwork at Simla in 
endeavouring to run everything from there. This would have been greatly 
reduced, had there existed a sound system of decentralization. 

3456. PRESIDENT.— When you were in the Quetta Division were you 
responsible for the various movements connected with reinforcements for that 
Division and for bringing up transport and warlike stores ? 

2457. General AYLMER. — No, sir, not so long as the troops came from 
outside my divisional area. 

2458. PRESIDENT. — Who was supposed to do this work f 

2459. General AYLMER. — The units would be despatched from their 
station by their own divisional Generals. The work of allotting troops, etc., fell 
to Army Headquarters, but this was laid down in the prepared scheme. 

'2460. Sir P. LAKE. — -You would say that where a unit has to come from 
one division into another, the plan is in the hands of the two Generals and their 
responsible staffs -who carry out the moves on receipt of orders ; where it is a 
case of a large concentration on the frontier , that is done from Army Head- 
quarters ? 

2461. GENERAL -AYLMER. — Eor a large concentration the scheme is 
worked out beforehand by Army Headquarters. The transfer of one unit 
from one division to another is in the hands of the two Generals concerned. 
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2462. PRESIDENT. — I am trying to discover what difference there ia 
between the old and the new systems ? 

2463. General AYLMER. — I think there is a great deal of difference 

now. 

2464. Sir W. MEYER. — You have got a 4th Cavalry Brigade ; it is nomin- 
ally attached to the 4th Division, but the units are scattered through three 
divisional areas. To get that brigade you would necessarily have to receive a 
variety of orders from Army Headquarters ? 

2465. General AYLMER. — Certainly it might involve Army Headquar* 
ters, but most of the work would be taken up by the divisional Generals 
concerned. 

2466. Sir W. MEYER.— Anyhow, you have said that though the full 
carrying out of the scheme is per se good, it ought to stand over pending the 
completion of more important matters ? 

2467. General AYLMER. — I think the scheme itself is an urgent matter, 
but others are now more urgent. 

2168. PRESIDENT. — Is it always possible or expedient in a minor ex- 
pedition to provide the troops required entirely from the nearest division r 

2469. General AYLMER. — As a rule I consider it is. There may, of 
course, be exceptions. For example : — 

(i) Sickness among troops. 

(*«) Tribal reasons. Eor instance, it might be inadvisable to send a regi- 
ment with two or three companies of Mabsuda into the Mahsud 
country. 

(Hi) Religious reasons, which would demand a preponderance of units 
composed of men of a different faith. 

( iv ) It may be very advisable to give an unit belonging to another division 
a baptism of fire. 

2470. PRESIDENT. — There are probably always varying degrees of effici- 
ency amongst units ? 

2471. General AYLMER. — I think there is a good deal of variety. 

2472. PRESIDENT.— There are some regiments whose fighting efficiency 
is not equal to thatof others ? 

2473. General AYLMER. — Yes, sir. 

2474. PRESIDENT. — Take the case of a difficult expedition in which the 
number of troops was strictly limited by various conditions and where it was 
essential that the troops employed should be of the finest quality ; supposing 
you had none in the division of the requisite standard, would you nevertheless 
send up units of that division ? 

2475. General AYLMER. — I think it might possibly he advisable to 
send others, but such a case would he exceptional. 

2476. PRESIDENT. — Is not the object of war to defeat the enemy in the 
most decisive manner ? 

2477. General AYLMER. — Yes, sir. 

2478. PRESIDENT. — Then you must use the troops best fitted. Were 
you in Burma ? 

2479. General AYLMER. — Yes, sir, I have served there. 

2480. PRESIDENT.— You are aware that when Upper Burma was occu- 
pied it was considered very desirable, .as the country lay within the sphere of 
the Madras army, to send a good number of Madras troops there ? 

2481. General AYLMER. — Yes, sir. 
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2482. PRESIDENT. — What was the result ? 

2483. General AYLMER. — Some did not do very well. 

2484. PRiESIDENT. — And what had to be done ? 

2485. General AYLMER. — The military police were raised from the 
northern races of India. 

2486. PRiESIDENT. — Therefore in that instance it would seem that the 
system you advocate failed. Can the .proposition that troops ought to he trained 
and commanded in peace by those who will lead "them into the field in time of 
war be fully carried out in practice, having regard to the limited tenure of 
commands, the possible unfitness of particular officers for field service, and the 
periodical reliefs of units ? 

2487. General AYLMER. — It is most desirable that this should be the 
rule. It is a distinct asset in any campaign. Officers should not be appointed 
to co mma n ds unle ss fit to lead their troops in any hind of operations which are 
likely to take place. I consider for this reason that commanders of frontier 
brigades and divisions should be men with frontier experience. Officers of 
the British service should also have had considerable Indian experience before 
being given commands in this country. Reliefs should be arranged so that 
too many uni ts from one command do not change the same year. This is not- 
very difficult. 

2488. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you consider that all the Generals at present 
holding divisional and brigade co mma nds are competent to take tbe field with 
them ? I do not of course want mention of any specific names. 

2489. General AYLMER. — I would prefer not to answer that question. 

2490. .PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with the arrangements contem- 
plated for the command of internal defence troops when the whole or a large 
part of the Eield Army is mobilized for service on the frontier ? 

2491. General AYLMER. — I am not at all satisfied. If all nine divisions 
were to be mobilized, there would probably be only two or three Brigadier 
Generals left behind and practically no staff outside Simla. A state of abso- 
lute chaos would supervene. I consider that in every division there should be 
a senior staff officer for Administration — preferably a Brigadier- General, who in 
peace would relieve the divisional General of all details of administrative work 
and, when the Eield Army is mobilized, would take command of the divisional 
area with all the remaining troops therein. He would thus become responsible 
for the internal security of an area, the conditions of which he had studied pre- 
viously. There would then be somebody with whom Army Headquarters 
could deal direct. 

Even for peace work this would he a very convenient arrangement as 
General Officers Commanding are apt to relegate their administrative duties to 
quite a secondary place, and much additional work is thus thrown on Army 
Headquarters. At the present moment the Adjutant- General has to deal with 
fourteen units, and things are not worked out as they ought to he in divisions 
ymrl independent brigades. 

On general mobilization,' tbe senior unit commander left behind for internal 
defence might possibly take command of the internal defence area, but he 
should have some idea beforehand that this will be bis duty. 

In addition to divisional area commanders and internal defence area 
commanders there ought to be some organization for their staffs. The amount 
of work to be done will be enormous- If these staffs were to be taken from 
area defence units, it would render them more inefficient than they would be 
even under the present arrangements. The whole question requires the most 
urgent attention. 

2492. PRESIDENT. — I gather then you are in favour of giving divisional 
Generals a Brigadier-General to take charge of Administration ? 

2493. General AYLMER. — Yes, sir. 
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2494. PRESIDENT. — In that case the divisional General would be cut off 
from Administration ? Do you consider that is a good training ? 

2495. General AYLMER. — The Brigadier- General would be under the 
General Officer Commanding, who could therefore interest himself in important 
administrative cases. 

2496. PRESIDENT. — The cost would he heavy? 

2497. General ATLMER. — It would be something considerable, but at 
the present moment we have great difficulty in finding employment for senior 
officers of the Indian army. 

2498. PRESIDENT. — What work would remain for the divisional Gene- 
rals to do ? 

2499. General AYLMER. — Training and the larger questions of discip- 
line. Also the larger administrative questions. 

2500. PRESIDENT. — I suppose you hold that a divisional commander 
should not be always interfering with his subordinates about training, but 
should only do his own work of general supervision and higher training ? 

2501. General AYLMER. — Certainly, sir ; but he has got to know his 
troops in addition. 

2602. PRESIDENT. — The training of the army in India lasts for a short 
period ? 

2503. General AYLMER. — We will say two months are devoted to 
higher training. 

2504. PRESIDENT. — Then you are going to keep a divisional commander 
practically for the work of six weeks or two months a year ? 

2505. General AYLMER. — He has a good many other things to do. 

2506. PRESIDENT. — When a divisional General takes the field, is it not 
essential that he should he acquainted with Administration ? 

2507- General AYLMER. — I think he should be acquainted with Admi- 
nistration in a general way. 

2508. PRESIDENT. — Have you had much experience of the work devolv- 
ing under the present system on General Officers Commanding? Were you ever 
overburdened ? 

2509. General AYLMER.— Sometimes I was. There were big canton- 
ment questions and matters of that sort to he dealt with. 

2510. Sir W. MEYER. — Your proposal involves a good deal of additional 
expenditure ; have you any other method to suggest ? Might it not be better 
to improvise a few Brigadier- Generals for the Eield Army and leave a few of 
the existing Brigadiers behind in India ? 

2511. General AYLMER. — Of course that would be contrary to the 
principle of the peace General commanding his troops in war. 

2512. PRESIDENT. — You said these administrative Generals would be 
available to command internal defence forces P But are you aware that the 
nature of their duties would give them no practice in commandiug troops ? 

2513. General AYLMER.— I think it would be more a matter of man- 
agement of troops within the area than of command. I acknowledge the diffi- 
culty, hut at the same time it seems to me a better system than that of having 
nobody at all. 

2514. PRESIDENT.— But would it not be better to take some officers who 
had some experience of command ? Whom would you select for the work ? 

2515. General AYLMER.— You could take senior colonels of regiments. 

2516. Sir 'W. MEYER. — -In the Quetta Division you have got a - brigade 
of infantry with £ Brigadier- General? 
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2517- General AYLMER. — Now we have got two- 

2518. Sir W. MEYER.— Would it not be possible to make one an admin- 
istrative General in. peace and the commander of your internal area in time of 
war ? 

2519. General AYLMER. — It would be possible, but then his brigade 
would be handed over to someone else. 

2520. Sir W. MEYER. — What about the divisional General, could he 
not command it ? 

2521. General AYLMER. — I do not agree with that principle. 

2522. PRESIDENT. — W as it desirable to put a large expenditure on re- 
distribution in the forefront of the scheme of 1904* ? Might it have been better 
to confine redistribution, at the outset, to cases in which it was desirable to 
concentrate small isolated detachments and to postpone larger moves until 
after arrangements had been made to render the proposed Field Army and 
internal defence troops thoroughly efficient by remedying defects in their 
armament, equipment, transport appliances, etc. ? 

2523. - General AYLMER. — It is quite possible to hold such a view. It 
is a most difficult task to give their correct relative importance to a set of 
problems’put forth with the object of efficiency. It is generally necessary to 
attack one big thing at a time. Lord Kitchener evidently considered that, 
under the conditions existing at the time, a sound scheme of redistribution was 
the most difficult and important of these factors and therefore worthy to be 
pushed on. In this view the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
supported him. I think it must also be remembered that Lord Kitchener by no 
means confined his attention to this, but introduced very large measures 
especially tending to the content of the Indian army. Had he had time and 
money, he would doubtless also have initiated the other measures mentioned. 
As I am asked my opinion, I would say with the greatest respect that he was 
perfectly correct. 

Meanwhile, however, the partial completion of his Redistribution Scheme 
and the long postponement of the other measures mentioned have given those 
measures such relatively greater importance that I submit they should now take 
precedence of the completion of the Redistribution Scheme. 

2524. PRESIDENT. — Lord Kitchener’s original proposals included the 
establishment of large cantonments at Torsappar and Baleli (or Mastung). 
Apart from political objections, do you think this would have been desir- 
able ? 

2625. General AYLMER. — From a purely strategical point of view, a 
brigade at Torsappar is advisable, as it completely commands the passage through 
the Khyber and any other road or any railway which might he made in that 
neighbourhood. I understand that the local difficulties and cost of establishing 
a cantonment there were under-estimated. For these. and political reasons the 
scheme was abandoned or indefinitely postponed. Speaking generally, I am 
inclined to agree with the abandonment of the idea, I have never visited 
the exact locality. 

I would certainly like to see field artillery and cavalry placed in the neigh- 
bourhood. of Quetta. Personally I regard the southern line of advance as more 
important and practicable than the northern or central line. I do not approve 
of cantonments which are too large, as the training facilities become very 
cramped and expenses increase. Hence I was never very fond of the Baleli 
scheme. Mastung has many local disadvantages, though situated at a convenient 
distance from Quetta. The water is not good and the sand is advancing rapidly. 
Other cantonment sites could he found in Pishin, which would he quite suit- 
able, where the troops would be near enough to participate in combined 
manoeuvres with the Quetta garrison. I would like to see a whole cavalry 
brigade and infantry division in, and around, Quetta. It would be very sound 
strategically, but I fully recognize the great cost, and that other measures, such 
as I have already indicated, must eome first. However, lam strongly of opinion 
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that, though it may he postponed, the idea should not be dropped. I know the 
whole country very well. 

2620. PRESIDENT. — You are aware that Torsappar is a treeless mound ; 
have you considered what the unfortunate troops would have done there P 

2527. General AYLMER. — I have said that there were local objections. 

2528. PRESIDENT. — You have spoken of the contentment of the Indian 
army as a matter of the highest importance ; the troops of the Indian army 
are contented at Quetta because they get free rations, etc.? 

2529. General AYLMER. — Yes, I think that adds to their contentment. 

2530. PRESIDENT. — In the event of war with Russia, do you think that 
the Russians would content themselves at the outset, with occupying Afghan- 
Turkistan and consolidating their position there, or that they would make so 
rapidly for Kabul that we should have to throw troops into that place very 
quickly ? Bearing on this, have you any special knowledge of the difficulties of 
transport and supply in Afghanistan ? 

2531. General AYLMER. — I am inclined to think that the Russians in 
their first campaign would he content to advance as far as the Hindu Khush on 
the north. The roads from the Oxus are, I believe, mostly very difficult and 
the transport troubles with which the Russians would he beset would he 
enormous. Any raid on Kabul with insufficient forces would he very risky, 
especially as they might expect to be met by ourselves as well as the Afghans. I 
do not think that we could prevent the Russians taking Afghan-Turkistan and 
occupying the passes. If the conditions of our partnership with the Afghans 
proved satisfactory and they really helped us, and the border tribesmen kept 
quiet, we might combine with the Afghans to attack the Russians on the 
Hindu Khush. In case of success, a further advance would be possible, though 
by this time we would probably be experiencing in full measure the disadvan- 
tages of having such allies. 

On the west I do not think the Russians would have much difficulty in 
seizing Herat and the Earah Valley in a single campaign. ¥e could not pre- 
vent them. It would be risking nearly certain defeat for them at once to push 
across the desert "west of Girishk on the Helmand. They would only 
dribble across and we would be ready to fall on them. They would nearly cer- 
tainly consolidate their position before making a further advance. 

2532. PRESIDENT. — Have you ever been in Afghanistan ? 

2533. General AYLMER. — No, sir; I have never been in Afghanistan, 
but I Lave studied the difficulties of transport and supply on the route Herat- 
Earah-Girishk-Kandahar-Chaman. I consider that these difficulties are greater 
than is generally believed for large forces. The greatest difficulty that would 
be encountered, however, would arise from the alliance of a civilized country 
with a barbarous one like Afghanistan. I have never seen this aspect of the 
case sufficiently dealt with. The Afghans would commit atrocities which would 
damage us in the eyes of the civilized world. 

2534. PRESIDENT. — Do you regard our agreement with Afghanistan as 
satisfactory ? 

2535. General AYLMER. — I cannot really regard any agreement be- 
tween a civilized and a barbarous Power as satisfactory. 

2536. Sir W. MEXER.—— Might it be better to arrange for the partition of 
Afghanistan ? 

2537. General AYLMER.— 'I think a barbarous buffer State introduces 
untold difficulties. 

2538. PRESIDENT.— If we bad a conterminous frontier with Russia, we 
may assume that Russia would complete communications in her own territory. 
Are you aware that the Russian army is a conscript one, and that she has a 
very much larger army than we have ? 
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2593. General AYLMER. — I am, sir. 

_ 2540. PRESIDENT. — Then why do you not view with apprehension her 
military force as compared with ours ? 

2541. General AYLMER. — I regard our co- operation in the field with 
Afghan troops with greater apprehension; It would be most awkward ; we 
should have the whole of civilization against us ; but I recognize the disadvant- 
ages in both cases. 

2542. Sir W. MEYER. — Have you studied the question of the Trans- 
Persian railway ? 

2543. General AYLMER.— I have read a little about it. 

2544. Sir W. MEYER. — Would you be prepared to' negative it on military 
gronnds ? 

2545. General AYLMER. — Yt may involve a redistribution of the army; 
but I think its construction is inevitable. I would personally like to see it 
negatived on military grounds. 

2546. PRESIDENT. — In the event of a war with Russia, with Afghanistan 
more or less friendly, do you think that we should endeavour to occupy the 
Kabul-Ghazni-Kandahar line and Hindu Khiish passes at once, or confine 
ourselves' to au advance on Kandahar and Jalalabad, until reinforcements 
arrived from England ? 

2547. General AYLMER. — I think that the answer depends on what is 
meant by “more or less friendly.’* In any case, I do not think we can reach 
the Hindu Khush passes before the Russians. They are not likely to give us 
any warning as to when they intend to start. It will probably he in the sum- 
mer when our mobilization will take a considerable time, owing to the native 
troops being on leave and furlough and British officers mostly absent. If the 
Afghans cordially accept our assistance, and the frontier tribes are for ns 
and behave well, we might fee able to prevent the Russians advancing beyond 
the Hindu Khush, and might, the cordiality continuing, combine with the 
Afghans in driving the Russians from the Hindu Khush passes. We might 
then occupy the line Girishk-Ghazni- Kabul and the Hindu Khush passes. 

If, however, their frieudliness consisted of a surly acceptance of our assist- 
ance by the Afghan regular army and attacks on our lines of communications 
by every bud mash in the country, as well as by our frontier tribesmen, onr 
arrival at Kabul in time and in a condition to give much assistance is somewhat 
problematical. I do not think in any such case we would be in a condition to 
fight beyond Kabul. I do not think there would he much to prevent our reach- 
ing Girishk in an efficient condition to fight tlie Russians, provided we had three 
or four divisions on the southern line. It is extremely probable in such a case 
that we misrht have to confine our first advance to the line Girishk-Ghazni- Jalal- 
abad till reinforcements arrived. Personally, I have a feeling that an alliance 
with. Afghanistan will prove disastrous to us. How will we stand in the eyes 
of the civilized world when fighting as the allies of a set of barbarians 
who murder and' mutilate their wounded enemies — allies who may turn against 
ns at any moment, and who have little or no control "over* the majority of the 
population of their own crduritry ?' 

A barbarous buffer State seems to me to be altogether unnatural. I think, 
however; that whoever- took northern Afghanistan proper (I do not mean 
Afghan-Turkistan) would never cease to repent it. 

2548'. PRES EDENT.— ^In the event of a war with Afghanistan, Russia 
being friendly or neutral, the General Staff in 1911 estimated that we should 
require a Pield Army of eight-and-a-quarter divisions and four cavalry brigades, 
with some other units and a cavalry brigade as an immediate reserve; An 
additional thrfee- quarters of a division and three cavalry brigades to be sent up 
later from internal defence forces, if possible. This was assuming that the 
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frontier tribes gave little trouble, and tbe scheme contemplated sending four 
divisions and two cavalry brigades to Kabul : — 

(i) Do you consider that so large a force would be required to cope with 

Afghanistan, and that it would be possible to feed the four divi- 
sions, etc., proposed for Kabul ? 

( ii ) Has the development of railway communication put us in a much 

better position for dealing with Afghanistan than in 1878-80 ? 

(Hi) Do you concur in the view recently expressed by the General 
Staff that the military power of Afghanistan is steadily increas- 
ing, especially for purposes of defence ? 

(iv) Do you think the Afghan army is really formidable' per $e and 
that any large part of it could be concentrated against us ? 

(») What do you know of the strength and character of the Afghan 
artillery ? > 

2549. General AYLMER. — Personally, I do not think that now-a-days 
it is at all possible to postulate that the frontier tribes will give little trouble. 
In a war with Afghanistan, they are bound to go against us in a very dang- 
erous manner. It is the one great opportunity they will ever get and they ar.e 
well armed and thirsting for a row. Pan-Islamism has made considerable 
progress — 

(i) However, assuming their strict neutrality, I think that six divisions 

would be sufficient. It would be very difficult to feed more. 
They would, if more numerous, “ stick in their own fat.” I think 
it would be most difficult with present transport to feed the four 
divisions proposed for Kabul. Gouditions on the Kandahar line 
are far more favourable. The principal point seems to me to 
start the war with some definite object, that is, to make up our 
minds as to whether it is to be a war a Voutrance or one with a 
much more limited object, such as the permanent occupation 
of Kandahar. 

(ii) Certainly it has, except that it has interfered with camel breeding. 

(Hi) I agree. The Pan-Islamic feeling and the spirit of revolt in Asia 

against the white man have increased the Afghans* power of 
resistance, and, in a measure, decreased our powers of attack 
owing to its effect on our native troops. 

(iv) In itself I do not consider the Afghan regular army to- be really 
formidable, but it is rendered so by the strength of the Kabul 
line for defence, its animosity, and the assistance it will obtain 
from the irregular contingents of tribesmen within Afghan terri- 
tory and on onr own border. Probably about one half of it could 
be concentrated against one line of advance. 

(v) I have no further knowledge o£ the Afghan artillery than that given 
by the General Staff. The more modern the guns, the less 
danger probably. I do not regard their artillery as really formid- 
able. Its heterogeneous composition is very weakening. 

In the event of a war against tbe frontier tribes and Afghanistan conqi- 
bined, which is a most probable contingency, we shall want every man we have 
in India in an efficient state of organization to carry through a successful cam- 
paign. This is a very strong reason against leaving the frontier tribes to 
become strong as we are at present doing. 

2550. Sir W. METER. — ho recent events in Khost convey a strong idea 
of the efficiency of the Afghan regular army ? 

2551. General AYLMER. — -I do not think that army has shewn up at 
all well. I do not think it formidable per se* 

2552. Sir W. METER. — They have got Turkish instructors? 

2553. General AYLMER. — I believe so, hut I know very little about 
them. 
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2554. Sib. W. MET EE.. — Does not history shew us that it is to our advant- 
age to allow the troops of an uncivilized nation to be trained in a modem way ? 

2555. General AYLMER. — Tes, I think it does. I think a partisan war 
would be difficult to put down, but I think in Afghanistan we should have 
both regulars and irregulars to deal with. 

2556. Sir W. MEYER.— General Luff gave seven days as the period in 
which we could push the Afghan army aside. 

2557. General AYLMER. — A great deal would depend upon how the 
tribes acted. 

2558. Sir W. MEYER. — General Duff’s rough estimate for fighting Afghan- 
istan and the tribes was 120,000 men. What do you think of that estimate ? 

2559. General AYLMER. — I do not think the estimate is far wrong, if 
we want to beat both. 

2560. Sir W. MEYER. — As regards their armament, their old guns are 
not much use per se, and they could not work their new ones ? 

2561. General AYLMER. — Yes. It will be the combination of the 
Afghans and the tribes against us that will tell. I think the fact that we have 
got Hazaras in our service is an asset in our favour. We have got twelve 
companies, and they are excellent men. 

2562. PRESIDENT. — For a general war with the tribes on tbe North-West 
Prontier the General Staff, in 1911, estimated a force of six-and-a-third divisions 
as necessary, plus several separate units of infantry, cavalry, and Pioneers. Do 
you agree with this - estimate ? Do you consider that if the Government took 
prompt measures at the outset, there eould be any simultaneous and concerted 
action of the tribes against us ? 

2563. General AYLMER. — I do not think that the estimate of the 
General Staff is excessive. I consider that, with the present feeling in Islam, 
there is every possibility of sufficiently simultaneous and concerted action of the 
tribes being very dangerous. We must always take into account unofficial 
Afghan assistance to them. If the Government of India were left a free hand 
and were prepared to act yrith real vigour without interminable political pre- 
liminaries, risks would be minimized. But is it possible to avoid interference 
from politicians in England ? Everyone who has lived on the frontier and has 
read its history knows the extraordinary forbearance of the Government, a for- 
bearance which ninety -nine times out of a hundred is misunderstood by the 
tribes, and is ascribed to weakness. 

2564. Sir W. MEYER. — A previous witness told us that he thought the 1780. 
tribesmen would not care much for the Amir, though they would be much 
influenced by the Sultan of Turkey. 

2565. General AYLMER. — I do not think the Sultan’s influence is greater 
t.hflT> that of the Amir. 

2566. Sir W. MEYER. — Is there no leader they would be likely to fol- 
low ? 

2667. General AYLMER. — Not that I know of, though one might arise ; 
but they eould give trouble in their own areas. 

2568. PRESIDENT. — A memorandum* prepared by tbe General Staff in * Appendix TI G. 
this connection estimated the total strength of the tribes at about 300,000 i 9 i“ emorandnm of 
fighting men, with about 62,000 breech-loading rifles or carbines and about 

40,000 muzzle-loaders. Do you think these large figures are to be relied on ? 

How do you account for the alleged large purchases of expensive rifles by poor 
tribesmen ? 

2569. General AYLMER. — I have no reason to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of the General Staff figures but from samples of the arms imported 
which I have seen, I somewhat doubt the efficiency of a good many of the 
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"breech-loaders, send I think the stock of am nunition for some of them is pro- 
bably low. 

The Pathan has a passion for a rifle and would starve or sacrifice anything 
he has to get one. I also believe that rifles are considerably cheaper than they 
used to be. 

2570. Sib W. METER. — Do you think that our action in the Persian Gulf 
will tend to send up the prices of rifles ? 

2571. Geneba.Ii AYLMER. — I could not say how matters stand now, hut 
two years ago the price was down. The action in the Gulf might affect it. 

2572. Sib W. MEYER. — Is their stock of ammunition formidable ? 

2576, General AYLMER. — Par some of their weapons they have got a 
good stock of ammunition;, they manufacture it in certain places. But for some 
of the more modern weapons I think they would have very little ammunition. 

2374. PRESIDENT. — In the event of war with the tribes, are you in 
favour of continuing the previous policy of withdrawal after a punitive expedi- 
tion, or would you endeavour to settle permanent garrisons in tribal territory ? 

2575. Generai AYLMER. — The policy of withdrawal has always proved 
a failure, and in the great majority of cases will do so in future. Civilization 
cannot live next to barbarism in a state of rest. Civilization must advance. 
We have allowed the tribes on our frontier between the administrative border 
and the Durand line to become a source of far greater danger to us than 
they were sixty years ago. The present condition of affairs hopelessly loeks up 
a, large number of our troops in case of any operation beyond the frontier. In 
the case of a war with or in Afghanistan we might easily have to keep three 
divisions watching the tribes. Permanent garrisons and strict disarmament, 
once we occupied frontier tribal country, would be far more economical- and 
much kinder to them in the end. If there is another rising ou the frontier, 
such as that in 1897, we should certainly take the opportunity of really 
annexing the country in the interests of our own eventual preservation. 

2576. Sir W. METER. — Supposing we had a war, say, with the Mohmands, 
and, as a result, were able to annex the Mohmand country, might that not bring 
other tribes on our heads ? 

2577. General AYLMER. — The annexation of a single tribal area might 
bring us trouble, but I think it would be better to have it out ; I would risk it. 

2578. Sir W. MEYER. — What tribes do you think we have most to fear 
attack from ? 

2579. General AYLMER. — One of the most formidable is the Afridis; 
we may have trouble with any of the tribes. 

2580. Sir W. MEYER. — Do- you think the Afridis are spoiling for a 

fight, or that they will wait until a favourable opportunity offers ? ~ 

2581. General AYLMER. — I think they would take advantage of any 
favourable opportunity. 

2582. Sir W. MEYER. — Prom your experience on the frontier could you 
say what tribes we are likely to have trouble with in the near future ? 

2583. General AYLMER, — I think the Mahsuds are the most likely 
people, hut it is rather a toss-up. I do not think the other tribes have much 
sympathy with the Mahsuds. 

2584. PRESIDENT. — Assuming that friendly relations with Russia con- 
tinue, what strength do you consider necessary for the Eield Army of India ? 

2585. General AYLMER.— —I cannot discriminate in India between 
a Eield Army and troops for internal defence. All should be thoroughly 
efficient for active duties, whether they go into the -field or remain' behind for 
internal defence. I do not think that the whole force in India at the present 
time is a man too many, even if made thoroughly efficient in- -every wav. 
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Considering our local and imperial responsibilities, our . army in India is 
very weak, even leaving Russia - out of account. In’ no circumstances should 
our armed Indian forces be increased. They are our principal danger unless 
tbey are kept in a state of contentment which will* make it worth their while to 
remain faithful. If money is not forthcoming to do this, our position would he 
strengthened by their reduction. Troubles in one ^ direction lead to troubles 
in others. We must provide for the worst case, and’ in our calculations add our 
Imperial lo our local responsibilities. The so-called 1 Field Army should - provide 
for both. I tliink we should run serious risk if We had less than nine divisions 
available for- other'than internal war. But all our native troops must be con- 
tented, both those- going on service and those remaining behind. If our money 
will not run to this as well as to the maintenance of their numbers and efficiency, 
I would much-sooner have eight, or even seven,. thoroughly efficient and contented 
divisions available. They- would be much more valuable tlian nine discontent- 
ed and inefficient divisions. 

I do not think that estimates of- the strength of troops required to meet 
our wants are of much value. The estimate is really a bogus sort of business,, 
based on what we have already got, and what more we may hope to screw out 
of the taxpayer. The strength of our army should be what we can afford-to- 
keep, taking it as the most important, and indeed paramount, necessity. Every 
department of the State depends on - ita efficiency and should 1 be prepared - to give 
way. 


2586. PRESIDENT. — In other words, you consider the whole army one' 
and indivisible for your purposes ? 

2587. General AYLMER.—*Yes; it might be quite possible if you had 
nine divisions detailed for mobilization, to detain one or two of them for internal 
defence ; it would depend on the circumstances at the time. 

2588. Sir W. MEYER. — -Why then should you not- have, say sixteen 
divisions ? 

2589. General AYLMER.— T think it would be much- sounder to* have 
sixteen divisions, hut we cannot afford' them. 

2590. Sir W. MEYER. — Roughly, ;onr whole army, would run to sixteen 
divisions or so; you calculate the strength of a division ‘at, roughly, 12,000 men', 
do you not ? 

2591. General AYLMER. — -Thirteen thousand. 

2592. Sir W. MEYER. — ‘-I understand your meaning to be : that we have 
troops for, say sixteen divisions, and that we should use them as circumstances 
dictate ? 

2593. General AYLMER. — That is, generally, my meaning. I say, have 
as* many organized divisions- as- you can, say, nine-mobilizable and the others 
dotted over India; If you can only take -eight of the niae-to the front and must 
leave one behind for internal defence, dhat isy our- misfortune. 

2594. Sir R. S 0 ALLO N . — Are ' we= to understand-' from- your ‘ rfeply to 
a previous question that the native arfriy is not -contented 1 ? 

2595. * General AYLMER.— I think* they are under the impression that 
tbey do not* get enough pay. Their-pension rules- also are-*bad. 

2596. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider ifc‘ desiiable tb" proceed with the 
Loi-Shilmar* and P&rachihar railways ? If so, wh’idh -Wohld you -take up-' first ? 

The Foreign Department desired to -run the former line along the Kabttl riv'er*; 

Lord Kitchener suggested an alternative line ; which do you prefer ? 

2597. • General AYLMER. — I consider it will be necessary to- proceed 
with both lines eventually, but I think that the urgency of both is inferior to 

that of the measures I mentioned 'in answer' to a previous * question j When, A. 2329. 
however, the projects can he put iu hand, I would take Up the -Parachi oar line 
first as it gives us a point nearer Kabul than the other does/ 
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For the railway from Peshawar towards Jalalabad, I much prefer the river 
route. I do not believe in railways with steep gradients running over mountain 
ranges. Their capacity is generally very small. I think this is a greater 
disadvantage than the danger of being attacked, to which the river line may 
possibly be exposed. 

2598. PRESIDENT. — Do you think there is much to be gained, having 
regard to the expense involved — estimated at Rs. 8,18,19,407 in 1907 — by 
establishing direct railway communication, between Bombay and Karachi ? 

2599. General AYLMER. — I think there is very much to he gained. I 
regard this line as being of the greatest strategical importance. Eventually 
it will become essential commercially when connection by rail between India 
and Europe is established. Personally, I regard the southern line of advance 
into Afghanistan as of greater importance than the two others. The proposed 
railway wonld render the despatch of troops, destined for this line of advance, 
independent of the Punjab railway system. It avoids an enormous detour. 
By its means the Southern Army could be based on southern India. Person- 
ally, I think the Bombay-Sind connection is of more importance than the 
Loi-Shilman and Paracbinar lines. 

2600. Sib, W. MEYER. — How would you compare it in the matter of 
importance with the urgent necessities detailed in your answer to a previous 

A. 2329. question ? 

2601. General AYLMER. — I should put it after them. 

2602. PRESIDENT. — So far as you have studied the internal situation in 
India, do you think it materially worse or better now than it was (a) in 1904, 
and (6) in 1907 ? 

2603. General AYLMER (o). — I think that it is worse. 

(b) I do not think that there is any real improvement. I consider that 
the general unrest among the educated classes is likely to go on increasing till 
something forcible happens which will give it a check. Our principal object 
Bhould be to keep it from spreading to the native army by continuing to make 
it the interest of the army to remain faithful. 

2604. PRESIDENT. — Speaking generally, do you concur in the arrange- 
ments for increasing the internal defence forces as suggested by the Government 
of India to local Governments and Administrations in January and March 
1912 ? In particular, what is your opinion with regard to the following 
points : — 

(а) The withdrawal of two battalions of native infantry from the 

Kohat Brigade ? 

(б) The provision of no European troops, exclusive of Volunteers, 

British infantry depdt, one battalion of native infantry and two 
squadrons, native cavalry, for the Nasirabad (Rajputana) area. 

(c) Do you think that the scheme of numerous and relatively weak 
moveable columns is desirable ? Take for instance the column 
at Belgaum, which consists of two companies of native infantry 
only ; and those for Delhi and Meerut (contiguous places). 
Might it be better here, and in some other instances, to have fewer 
but stronger columns ? . 

2605. General AYLMER.— I concur generally in the proposals referred 
to, hut the essential point is that the internal defence units should be really 
efficient for war in every way, not mere skeletons left after withdrawing a 
large number of their best officers, men and horses, to supply the deficiencies of 
the Field Army. Local Governments have a right to expect efficient units : — 

(a) As soon as concentration takes place the Kohat Brigade ceases to 
exist. Two battalions go- to the Peshawar area for internal 
defence. The mountain battery comes under the orders of the 
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General Officer Commanding the northern line of advance for 
the defence of the lines of communication. The remaining troops, 
namely, four squadrons, one battalion, and the Frontier Garrison 
Artillery come under the orders of the General Officer Com- 
manding the central line for guarding his lines of communication. 
As soon as the broad gauge railhead reached Kohat, that place 
became the base of the central line. It seems essential therefore 
that the Kohat Brigade should cease to exist as an independent 
unit when the central column advances. The General Officer 
Commanding the central line can dispose of his line of communica- 
tion troops as he thinks best. He will probably leave the units of 
the ICohat area in the country they know, that is between Kohat 
and Thai (including the Samanal. If they prove to be insufficient, 
he will increase their strength by the addition of other units. 

(6) I think it is very dangerous and difficult to examine the conditions 
within one area without reference to the defence dispositions of 
India as a whole. Taken by itself the Nasirabad area seems some- 
what neglected, but its low relative importance and the high 
probability of loyalty on the part of the Native Chiefs in it 
must be taken into consideration. Personally, I do not advocate 
very small detachments of British troops which are apt to be 
surprised and overwhelmed. On the whole, X agree with the 
proposals of the General Staff. 

(<?) If we were to separate strategy from political considerations, which 
is really unjustifiable, the multiplication of small defence detach- 
ments all over India could not be supported. Unfortunately, 
from a so-called military point of view, we are forced to compro- 
mise with policy, and a number of detachments become necessary 
to guard civil interests. In the previous scheme for internal defence 
this was probably carried too far. In the new scheme striking 
forces of considerable size have been allotted to certain centres. 
This is an improvement. The smaller detachments, or those 
practically confined to particular areas, are, however, divided up 
into fixed garrisons and small moveable columns on somewhat 
rigid lines. Personally, 1 think that this is a mistake. Defence, 
to he of any real protective value, must be essentially mobile. 
The ^officer commanding an area should not he tied down to any 
particular strength of moveable column. Sometimes the strength 
laid down cannot be worked np to ; at others he may be able to 
make far greater numbers available for mobile work. Once it 
has been impressed on all concerned that a very mobile and 
active offensive is required, with every man who can be spared, 
the rest might he left to the officer commanding the area. The 
laying down of strengths for moveable columns cramps the 
initiative of the local commander. It is quite possible that even 
two companies could not be moved out from Belgaum, but it is 
possible, on the other hand, that the 6th Division area might 
be^ able to get together far more men for mobile work in that 
neighbourhood. ** 

I think the above also answers the questions of Delhi and Meerut. A 
freer hand for the local commander to use his own initiative as to what columns 
should he used, whether separate or combined, appears to me to meet the case 
fully. As a guiding principle, “ fewejr and stronger ” is generally the best 
method. 

2606. Sir W . ME YE R. — You. would say to each local commander, “ We 
can spare you so many men, you have got to defend this area as best you can ” ? 

2607- G enter An AYLMER.— You might make it quite clear to him what 
interests there were from a civil point of view;, and leave the rest to his judg- 
ment. I would leave him a freer hand than the scheme under discussion 
contemplates. 
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2608. Sir W. MEYER. — Are you satisfied witH the present distribution 
of defence areas— J ubbulpore,. Nasirabad, etc.. ? 

2609'. General AYLMER. — Taken all round* without absolutely examin- 
ing every one of these areas*. I should say as a. general principle that the scheme 
is quite a good one. 

2610. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think the territorial distribution is 
sound ? 

2611. General AYLMER. — I' think the present scheme is’ quite a good 
one, but perhaps, as l.have already said, rather too rigid'. 

2612. PRESIDENT,: — Do you consider, it sound that there should he no • 
special- arrangements in advance-, for an organised, moveable column for the 
defence of. the Madras area ? 

3613- General AYLMER, — As. stated in my answer to the, preceding 
question, I do not think it. sound to lay down strengths of moveable columns 
beforehand,. AJLthatia advisable i's.to imbue officers with the necessity of mobility 
and offensive, action.. We want young and active officers for such work. We 
have numbers of. them in, the army, but. they must not all! be allowed to go off 
to the. front, leaving, nothing but the. in efficient, cdd v and. fat. 

2614. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it - desirable thah im time of peace 
the whole of the southern- portion of the 'Madras- Presidency should depend, as 
far as troops are concerned, on the weak Indian battalion. ah.TSriehinopoly ?- 

2615.. General AYLMER. — I consider- it very undesirable that the 
inhabitants, of. large areas. should never, see a soldier. They soon; believe that 
we do not really possess-an army. It is a point for consideration, r but the dis- 
positions throughout India must, be most carefully examined, .or. ■ a worse evil 
might be created elsewhere. 

2616. PRESIDENT. — This ik the result of the’ reffistribution and massing 
of tl-oops on the frontier. One quite agrees with the- view ’that the total with- 
drawal of troops from- large areas is undesirable, but how are concentration and 
dispersal’ of units compatible? 

2617- General AYLME R. — I do not think recently we - have had any 
troops .south of, Trichinopolyy There used to he a battalion at. Quilon. 

2618. Sir W. MEYER.' — When I first came out to’ Ihdia in 1881 there 
was, I think-, a regiment’ at- Palamcotta: 

2619: Sir P. LAKE.' — Has it been found that. in. times-, of: peace the gar- 
rison is- insufficient ? 

2fi20u. General, AXLMER.t — I. do not. think it has*. There is also a native 
battalion, at Gan.nanore, r a„Rritish. battalion, divided, up between Wellington, 
Calicut^ Cannanora.anAMalipuram, and a Volunteer corps at Calicut, besides 
railway Volunteers.. 

2621. PRESIDENT. — Hie existing , scheme places- stress oar organized bri- 
gades being earmarked .for the Yield Army, . while -internaL' defence troops would 
have to be drawn largely- from various and possibly distant 1 sources. Thus we 
are informed that the mobile brigade with base at- Delhi proposed under the 
new defence, scheme; might perhaps be drawn from the 9th. Division. 
Again, while Secunderabad- is . a . large military centre, most, of the ttoops 
stationed there would ..be earmarked for the Field Army, while the troops for 
the defence of .the, Hyderabad area — which are more than the: equivalent' off a 
brigade — would be drawn from a variety of plaoes. Do you' consider these 
arrangements sound ? Might it he preferable to allot internal defence to ttoops 
already stationed in or near the places to be principally’ guarded, mud to:, make 
the moves from other places in connection with The mobilization . of i thee MeAd- 
Army ? 

2622. General AYLMER, — opinion is that the divisional area-should 
eventually he self-contained J as Tdr as possible; Much has- been" d6ane* in* t his 
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direction. More remains to be done, but the completion must come after 
more urgent requirements have been met. 

There are two categories of troops detailed for internal defence. 

t^l) The regular defenee-of-area troops: generally broken up and not 
organized in higher tactical units. 

(2) Special columns of a mixed brigade or so. 

I do not think we can ever ensure those of the second category being in 
the areas where they will be eventually wanted, though vve may name certain 
places as likely. Sedition may occur anywhere, but probably not everywhere ; 
hence these larger columns may be required where least expected. Sedition 
will probably not at once follow mobilization, and there will be time to 
collect such larger columns, and at any rate partially train them to act 
together, before they will come into play. No such time is available in the case 
of units detailed for the Field Army. We want them already trained to act 
together and under their own commanders. It therefore appears to me to be 
the lesser evil to act as at present arranged, namely, to have ready units of a 
strength of a brigade or division for the Field Army and to be prepared to 
scramble for the larger internal defence columns, than to adopt the reverse 
policy. 

2623. PRESIDENT. — You think the two policies are so antagonistic that 
they cannot be harmonized ? You imply in this answer that the troops allotted 
for the time being for internal defence are not as well trained as the troops 
allotted for the Field Army. Are they not equally well trained r* 

2624. General AYLMER. — I think a regiment always benefits by being 
trained and associated with a higher organization. 

2625. PRESIDENT. — We do not question that at all, but in reply to a \ 2349 
previous question you advocated uniformity of training. 

£626. General, AYLMER. — When I said that the training of the whole 
army should be uniform, I meant that it should be so as far as possible ; troops 
might be quartered in a place where they might, for various reasons, fall off a 
bit. 

2627. Sir W. MEYER. — Suppose we had reliable information that great 
danger was to be expected, say, from Sindhia. You have a brigade at Jhansi ; 
would you march the Jhansi Brigade off to the frontier with the 5th Division, 
and march a soratch brigade against Sindhia ? 

2628. General AYLMER.— I can quite conceive of a ease where it 
would be advisable to detach a brigade from a Field Army division. 

2629. PRESIDENT. — Would you sacrifice the requirements of internal 
defence to the requirements of the Eield Army ? 

2630. General AYLMER. — Yes, I would in this matter. 

2631. PRESIDENT. — Supposing that the Field Army were reduced to 
seven or eight divisions, would you make a similar reduction in the divisional 
areas and thus render it more easy to have each divisional area self-contained ? 

I n particular : — 

(a) Why should Burma, if reduced in its garrison, remain a divisional 
command. 

(4) Might the defects of the Peshawar Division be remedied, in some 
measure, at least, by making it include the new independent 
brigades of Kohab, Bannu and Derajat ? 

2( 32. General AYLMER. — Generally speaking, I think that the number 
of divisional areas should correspond to the number of divisions whioh are 
required for the Eield Army. I do not see, however, why there should not be at 
least one more area besides Burma of a miscellaneous composition from which 
internal defence troops, especially the larger columns, could be allotted. Such 
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an area would be under tbe command of a General with the status of a divisional 
General, and should be centrally situated. .For overseas expeditions it might 
be well to alter the composition of our normal divisions, especially as regards 
artillery, so that this miscellaneous area could then be drawn on without 
upsetting the normal organization of the regular divisional areas. 

(а) Even if the number of troops is considerably reduced, it must be 

remembered that the military police would come under the 
orders of the General Officer Commanding in the event of active 
operations The very isolation and importance of Burma, and its 
exposure to a set of warlike operations apart from those which 
might be engaging the attention of the rest of the army, render 
it necessary, in my opinion, that there should be in the province 
a commander with the status of divisional general as well as a 
suitable staff. It is what I have called above a miscellaneous area, 
and as many troops as could be spared from it would be taken for 
outside purposes. 

(б) There are many objections, as things stand, to such an idea. The 

Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Brigades are confined to their own 
areas in times of a war and their attachment to the Peshawar 
divisional area would in no way tend to the completion of the 
organization of the 1st Division. The Kohat Brigade lies across 
the line of advance of the central line army, with which the 
1st Division has no connection. Its inclusion in the Peshawar 
area would thus lead to complications. As a matter of fact, the 
Kohat Brigade supplies the Peshawar defence area with two 
Indian battalions on mobilization. 

2633. Sib W. MEYER.. — So far as regards Kohat then, its maintenance as 
an independent brigade is not in accord with the general principles, because 
you say it will cease to exist as a unit directly war breaks out ? The essence 
of the present scheme is that divisions and brigades should be war formations, is 
it not ? 

2634. General AYLMER. — I would keep Kohat up as an exception for 
smaller expeditions. 

2635. PRESIDENT. — Erom what you have seen of Imperial Service 
Troops, do you consider them really efficient corps and comparable with regular 
Indian battalions, etc., of like character ? 

2686. Generae AYLMER. — I have only once served with Imperial Ser- 
vice Troops, namely, at Gilgit in 1891-92, and they were a very new formation 
then. They were somewhat crude, but consisted of good material, especially the 
Maharaja of Kashmir’s Body Guard. 1 do not consider Imperial Service Troops 
comparable with regular British or Indian battalions. The absence of British 
officers, other things apart, must always keep them inferior. The miscellaneous 
uature of their organizatiou and want of uniformity in strength, etc., will always 
render them somewhat hard to deal witn. 

2637. PRESIDENT.— -"What is your opinion in regard to the local armies 
of the Native States ? Do you think any of them are formidable in point of 
numbers, armament, and general efficiency ? 

2638. Gene r A t AY LME R . — I have not had the opportunity of seeing 
much of these forces, and have not studied the question particularly of late years. 
Generally speaking, I consider them a source of possible and considerable 
danger. They probably form the second greatest danger to us in case of 
sedition coming to a head. I consider that they are of no use to us and cannot 
be made so. There is a high degree of doubt as to what they will do in case of 
trouble, and our means for discovering their intentions are very limited. They 
thus have a tendency to tie up a number of our own troops and are a distinct 
nuisance. The Nizam’s army is an example, necessitating as it does the 
concentration of a very strong force at Securderabad. I think State troops 
should be regarded as a positive nuisance, and should be discouraged in every 



way. Any system of passing men rapidly through the ranks to form a large 
reserve should be stopped. I do not refer here to the Nepal army. 

2630, Sib W. MEYER. — But surely the concentration of a large force 
at Secunderabad is of great military value ? 

2640. General AYLMER. — I think the reason why we have concentrated 
so many troops at Secunderabad is because of the Nizam’s army. I had to 
draw up most of the defensive schemes at Madras and went into the question 
pretty thoroughly. 

2641. Sir W. MEYER.. — Do you think these local armies are formidable ? 

2642. General AYLMER. — I should not say they were formidable, hut 
I think they form the nucleus for the formation of a bigger force which would 
give us a great deal of trouble in the event of sedition in India coming to 
anything. 

2843. PRESIDENT. — "What is your opinion of the efficiency of the tribal 
militia corps on the North-West Erontier ; do you consider that they could be 
trusted to fight against their co-tribesmen in case of serious trouble on the 
border, or would you in such an event try and move them elsewhere ? 

2614. General AYLMER. — Of the large corps, the Khyber Rifles, the 
Kurram Militia, and the Zhob Bevies are mostly composed of local men. The 
North and South Waziristan Militias are recruited nearly entirely from 
Trans- Indus Pathans, but not from men in the areas protected by these corps. 
Their outward efficiency is high. I have inspected several of them. They 
had a very good military training and acquitted themselves most creditably. I 
consider that their reliability varies greatly. 

The Khyber Rifles went wrong in 1897 as a body, but to say the least, there 
were many extenuating circumstances. They are, I'believe, almost entirely 
composed of Afridis, and I would not place great reliance on them in the case 
of a serious jihad , or in the event of a war against the Afridis. 

The Kurram Militia are extensively composed of Shias who are haled bv 
the surrounding tribes. They have everything to gain by sticking to. us, and I 
consider that we can rely on them under nearly all contingencies. 

The North and South Waziristan Militias are a very miscellaneous body, 
recruiting all along the border on both sides of the administrative line. I think 
they are reliable except in very extensive trouble, or in case of a big jihad. Of 
course we might have to have some companies removed, or to disband them, in 
case of trouble with a particular tribe. 

The Zhob Bevies are, I consider, reliable, except possibly in the case of a 
very big jihad. They are the natural enemies of the Mahsuds, and I do not 
think they would combine under almost any circumstances. 

In case of very serious trouble all along the border, I do not see where we 
could move them to. We certainly do not want them in our Indian canton- 
ments, especially if the people in the latter should be already shaky. I think 
the only thing to do 'would be to act as appeared best at the time, disarming if 
possible, those classes who were wavering. 

Many of the senior men are, I am sure, imbued with the highest sense of 
fidelity, and in most cases we should get sufficient warning. 

2645. Sir W. MEYER. — Do they serve long ? Are they pensionable ? 

2648. General AYBMER. — They have just been made pensionable. 

2647. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion of the Border Military Police 
in the North-West Erontier Province ? A Committee on this force, presided 
over by the Honourable Sir Harcourt Butler, proposed in 1911 : — 

(i) The reduction of the native cavalry at Kohat by two squadrons. 
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(ii) The stationing on the Samara of a battalion of native infantry (now 
there), half a squadron of native cavalry, and a detachment of 
native gai'rison artillery. 

(Hi) The posting at Thai of a battalion of native infantry and two 
squadrons of native cavalry. 

(it j) The posting at Tank of one battalion of native infantry and a regi- 
ment of native cavalry. 

(w) A withdrawal from Waaa and the Upper Tochi. 

( vi ) The reorganization on a lower establishment of the Border Military 
Police, to be styled ‘ [Frontier Constabulary * which would have 
a larger establishment of European police officers. 

What do yon think of these proposals ? 

2648. General AYLMER. — The Border Military Police, as at present 
constituted, is extremely inefficient and worthless, though many individual mem- 
beis of the force have shown great bravery on occasions. 

(£), (ii), (iii). Under the present system, the civil authorities are some- 
what curiously responsible for the defence of the frontier, and for this purpose 
the Militia and Border Military Police are absolutely at their disposal. The 
regular soldier is only supposed to come to their assistance when things get too 
much for them. There are, as it were, three lines of defence, namely the Militia 
under Political Officers beyond the regular administrative border in the 
Agerieies ; the Border Military Police under the Deputy Commissioner along and 
within the administrative border ; and the military reserves quartered in large 
cantonments. However, to help the others, the regular troops occasionally 
occupy advanced posts. The system is really a dreadful mixture in many 
cases. 

I am not in favour of (i) and (iii). It will only make the confusion even 
worse than it is,, and be very expensive. Considering that there is a narrow 
gauge line from Kohat to Thai it does not appear necessary. 

(ii) There is so much confusion already on the Samana ridge, the respon- 
sibility being shared between the military and the police that I see no 
great objections to this. Personally, I should put the whole battalion on the top 
of the Samana, garrisoning the forts as lightly as possible and keeping the 
balance of the battalion absolutely mobile by quartering it outside the forts. 

(io) Personally, I agree to this. Dera Ismail Khan is too far from the 
border ; in any case, owing to the encroachment of the Indns, a scheme is 
already in hand to move the Dera Ismail Khan Brigade to Tank. 

(v) I am most strongly opposed to such a measure. Such ja retrograde 
movement would inevitably lead to trouble. It will only be interpreted by the 
tribes in oneway and that is “fear.” We would also abandon many to their 
inveterate enemies. Such withdrawals have always been disastrous. 

( vi) If the present curious system of frontier defence is to continue, I see 
no great' objection to this proposal, except that this force will probably become 
too regularized. 

2649. PRESIDENT.— It has been suggested that the Militia in the 
North-West Prontier Province, the Zhob Levy in Baluchistan, and the 
Military Police in Bengal, Assam and Burma, should be placed under the 
Commander-in-Ohief. What is your opinion ? 

2660. General AYLMER. — Personally, I consider that it is an admirable 
and most sensible suggestion. Under the present system. Political Officers, who 
are often very young, have full authority to use a very considerable force, say, 
1,500 well armed men who are to all intents and purposes soldiers, not police, 
in whatever way they like. They can create situations out of which the soldier 
may be suddenly called to extricate them. The military commander knows 
nothing about the frontier except such odds and ends of information as he can 
pick up. Everything beyond the administrative border is a closed book. This 
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is the country and these are the tribes which he may have to deal with any day. 
Directly war is declared, the militia must come under the orders of the 
General Officer Commanding, but the latter is at the mercy of the Political 
Officer for all information 

__ The General Officers on the frontier should conduct political as well as 
military matters. They should he on the same footing as the General Officer 
Commanding at Aden, being given an assistant from the Political Department. 
The commander of a militia corps, which need not be more regularized than at 
present, should be under the General, and a young Political Officer can assist 
him if necessary. The Agent to the Governor- General can co-ordinate all 
political measures on the same frontier. 

Of course, all the extra cost would fall on the Military Budget, but surely 
it is a fair charge ? The Government in India and at Home are not so destitute 
of reason, as some would urge, that they eould not appreciate the necessity of 
correspondingly increasing the Military Budget. The defence of the frontier 
is the absolute duty and right of the army. I consider the present system 
complicated, inefficient, and totally opposed to the first principles of defence. 

2051. Sir W. MEYER. — Lord Cnrzon instituted the present system, 
which he claimed was peaceful. You have not had so many expeditions as 
you liad before, have you ? 

2652. General AYLMBE. — There have been causes enough, hut the 
Government have been disinclined to undertake them. The tribes have always 
been troublesome. 

2653. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Government of India has 
shut its eyes ? 

2654. General AYLMER. — I think they have been more loath to have 
an expedition than, before. 

2355. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that putting these frontier militia, 
levies and military police under the army would tend to provoke wars ? 

28." 6. General AYLMER. — I do not think so. They are very much 
regularized. The Kurram Militia, for instance, were extremely efficient for 
militia when I inspected them. These troops are a little less expensive than 
regulars, and are cheaper in the matter of officers. 

2657. Sir W. MEYER. — If they are as efficient as the regular corps, 
might we not save some money on our regular army by putting some of them 
on the same footing as these tribal battalions ? 

2658. General AYLMER. — That goes further than T mean. They are 
efficient for militia hut not quite as efficient as our native troops. They were 
much better housed than the native troops on the frontier when I was on the 
frontier. The Military Works Services build their barraeks at the expense of 
the civil authorities. 

2659. PBESIDENT. — Do you think that the policy contemplated in this 
question would produce any delay when prompt aetion was required, or lead to 
friction between the civil and military authorities r 1 • 

2660 . General AYLMER.-— I do not see any reason why it should. 

2661. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the system which now obtains for 
the selection and appointment of officers to the frontier militia, including the 
Zhoh Levy Corps, and the military police in Bengal, Assam and Burma, is satis- 
factory ? If you consider that the system should h© changed, what do you 
recommend, and why ? 

2662. General AYLMER. — I would like to see officers appointed of a 
rank suitable to the importance of the command. In the case of the militias on 
the North-West Frontier, each some 1,500 strong, they should be lieutenant- 
colonels. W© particularly desire employment for our senior officers. There is 
now too little available. 
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In a great many cases the present system of selection (especially in Burma) 
leads to the choice falling on officers who are heavily in debt. Cavalry officers 
are sent to command infantry and so on. Such appointments should he the 
reward of virtue, not of slackness in money affairs. There ai'e of course also 
many excellent officers in these corps who enter from sheer keenness, and in 
whose cases money has nothing to do with it. The corps should be military, and 
the selection purely military. 

"When a captain has had an independent command of some 1,500 men, 
it unsettles him to a very great extent in his military career afterwards. 

2663. Sib. "W. MEYER. — On the other hand, is it not an advantage, when 
you have to deal with these irregulars, to have a young man rather than some 
older man who has grown up in the traditions of regular troops ? 

2664. General AYLMER. — 1 certainly think that the man selected must 
have had some education leading up to the appointment. It would he a bad 
thing to take a man from a down-country regiment, for example. 

2665. P RES IDENT.— Would their selection rest with the General Staff or 
with the Adjutant- General ? 

2666. General AYLMER. — The selections all lie with the Military 
Secretary now, sir. 

2367* PRESIDENT.— Do you consider it necessary that the Zhob Levy 
posts on the Baluchistan-Afghan Frontier, west of Domandi, should be main- 
tained ? 


2668. General AYLMER. — Undoubtedly it is necessary. The country is 
under our protection, and we must protect it in some way. Till a better 
method than the present one is discovered,- the Zhob Levy posts should continue. 
Probably the present line of posts could be drawn hack a good deal so as only to 
include the Kunar valley. If posts were done away with, there would have to 
be some form of mobile defence. 

2669. Sib P. LAKE.— —Do you know how many raids have taken place in 
that part of the border during recent years ? 

2670. General AYLMER.— A great many ; they are constantly calling 

for reinforcements at Fort Sandeman. * ° 


2671. P RESIDENT. — If these posts were withdrawn, could a sufficient 
number of the Zhob Levy Corps be concentrated at Fort Sandeman to allow of 
the regular Iudian infantry battalion being taken away from that place ? 

2872. General AYLMER. — I do not think so. The call for reinforcements 
in this country is very frequent ; it is much exposed to raids from the north 
and cast. » I do not think that under existing conditions it would be advisable to 
reduce the Fort Sandeman military garrison below four companies, and even 
this would he somewhat of an extreme measure. 


2673. Sir W. MEYER.— Lord Kitchener’s scheme proposed, in times of 
trouble, to raise corps of native yeomanry from Indian gentry who would 
provide their own men. Do you think this feasible or desirable ? 

2674. General AYLMER.— I think so, undoubtedly. In the case of 

people who have proved themselves loyal in India, we could accept their 
assistance con amove* r 

2675. Sib, W. MEYER. — Would you attach them to the iuternal defence 
troops ? 


2676. General AYLMER.— I think verv often you could make moveable 
columns of them to assist you, as was done in Edwardes’s time. 

■ 2677. PRESIDENT.— -Generally speaking, how far do you consider that the 

Volunteers are an efficient force to be relied on for valuable assistance in internal 
disturbance . Do you consider that their efficiency has increased of late years ? 
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2678. General ATEMER. — Taking into account the means at their dispo- 
sal, I regard the larger portion of Volunteers as very efficient. The rail way corps 
are very valuable. I consider that the Volunteers are well worth the money 
spent on them, and that more might he given with advantage. They will be a 
most valuable asset in times of internal disturbance. 1 consider that they 
should be encouraged in every possible way. X think that many of the diffi- 
culties foreseen as regards their employment will disappear when they are really 
required. I consider that their efficiency has increased, of late years. X had a 
great deal to do with the inspection of Volunteers when on the staff at Calcutta, 
Madras and Rangoon. 

2679. Sir W. METER. — ho you think it advisable to spend more money 
on Volunteers and decrease the native army a little ? 

2680. General ATEMER. — In that case, you immediately run into 
the number of troops you can get fit for active service. As a matter of fact, 
if you cannot spare enough money to make your native troops quite contented 
with their lot, as at present, you may possibly make the army more efficient by 
disbanding some of them, and spend some of the money on Volunteers. The 
limit is the availability of the Volunteers to go out and do drills. There are 
ways by whieh you can make the service a great deal more popular. 

i6Sl. Sir W. MEYER. — I was told the other day that the artillery 
Volunteers at Calcutta only had enough ammunition given them for occasional 
practice, and that the bulk of the ammunition they would require, was kept 
in some relalively distant place. Do you know, anything about that ? 

2682. General ATEMER. — Ho. 

2683. Sib W. METER — In Lord [Kitchener’s scheme we get constant 
references to bodies of Volunteers able to co-operate in internal defence in any 
portion of their local defence areas. On the other hand, in the General Staff 
Memorandum of 1911, it stated that, except in the planting districts and Presi- 
dency towns, the Volunteers would be required practically for tbe defence 
of the places in which they lived. The two things are inconsistent. Which 
opinion do you support ? 

2684. General ATEMER. — T think that when a real urgency arises, these 
Volunteers w. ill prove much more valuable than you think. In practice, they 
would sacrifice home considerations and fight like men. As regards the 
system of obligatory garrisons, I think it is possibly a mistake. I am for more 
elasticity about them. When a comparatively highly placed civilian drills his 
company of Volunteers, I think it is an admirable example. A good many 
military clerks and such people belong to them. We know they would not he 
available in war, but it keeps them going as soldiers. 

2655. PRESIDENT. — It gives a fictitious appearance of strength ? 

2656. General ATEMER. — Yes sir, hut I think most of the Volunteers — 
probably 80 or 90 per cent. — would be available. They would he very useful 
iu Sixpia if the hill tribes were to rise. 

2687. PRESIDENT. — Do you think it would be desirable to recruit one 
or two Eurasian battalions, or to employ Eurasians with inland defence 
artillery ? 

2688 General ATEMER. — I am at present President of a committee 
on this subject. . ... 

The raising of an Anglo-Indian unit is essentially an experiment. We 
do not know if really desirable young men will enlist or not. We cannot 
reduce our other forces until the experiment has proved a success, therefore it 
will mean extra expenditure. An Anglo-Indian regiment would cost a great 
deal of money to raise. The experiment would take at least , three years and 
would cost some twenty-five lakhs. Another disadvantage of raising a batta- 
lion of these men is that it does not lead to any future civil employment, which 
is what the Anglo-Indian wants. The committee is therefore inclined to 
oppose the raising of a battalion or battalions. 
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The committee so far does not like the idea of garrison companies of 
Eurasian artillery. The physique of recruits is not good enough. At present 
our views are strongly in favour of a signalling company which will not be too 
expensive and will lead to future employment in other departments. 

2689. PRESIDENT. — If you consulted all the previous records on the 
case, you would no doubt find that some high military authorities, including 
Eord. Roberts, have always been strongly opposed to any such proposals. 

2690. General AYLMER. — Yes, and at Home the War Office was strong- 
ly opposed to it. 

2691. PRESIDENT.— You have no experience of their fighting qualifica- 
tions ? 

2692. General AYLMER. — No, sir; I am not very sure of them. 

2693. Sir W. MEYER.— Did they not do very good service in the 
Mutiny ? 

269 i. General AYLMER. — I believe so. There was a Eurasian, battery 
which was put down as having done very well in the Bhutan Expedition. 

2695. Sir W. MEYER. — Assuming that a Eurasian battalion would be 
inferior in fighting qualities to a British battalion, you have this advantage on 
the other side, that you can have a short service system from which you can 
get a reserve. 

2696. General AYLMER. — There are various objections to that ; it is an 
expensive experiment costing twenty-five lakhs, and if it has got to he carried 
out, it should be on a small scale. We want to get lads straight from school for 
our signalling company. I think if the signalling company is successful, it 
might lead up to the principle being adopted. Eour signalling companies have 
been raised, and in addition to them there are two companies called Army 
Companies — nominally of about a hundred men each. The others are called 
divisional companies. Besides these we have the wireless telegraph troop. The 
highest rank attainable is that of non-commissioned officer. 

2697. PRESIDENT. — As non-commissioned officers would they be entitled 
to exercise command over British soldiers ? 

2698. General AYLMER. — They would ordinarily have to exercise com- 
mand over their own people, and I think that a great many of the difficulties 
as regards regulars could be got over. The legal authorities say that we can get 
over most of these troubles, and at present we are engaged in an inquiry into 
them. 

2699. PEESIDENT. — Do you consider that the former theory is still valid 
which -reckoned one British soldier as equivalent, for purposes of internal 
security, etc., to two-and-a-half Indian ? 

2700. General AYLMER.— -I think the question really means ; is one 
British soldier better than t wo-and-a -half native soldiers ? If so, I should 
agree. This however, is dependent on two main factors : — 

(1) The British units should have their full complement of officers. 

(2) The artillery should be thoroughly efficient and in suitable propor- 

tion to the 'other arms. 

There is a marked inclination in existing schemes to deprive the British 
units remaining for internal defence of their officers in order to supply defici* 
encies and wastage in the Field .Army. Similarly, internal defence batteries, 
already on a lower scale of establishment, are to be heavily drawn on and -will 
become 'mere skeletons. If these things are done, the proportion mentioned 
does not hold good. A good deal of consideration must also be, given to total 
numbers. For example, two-and-a-half companies of Indian infantry, with the 
advantage of a certain amount of surprise, would probably overcome one British 
•company fairly easily, but a British mixed force, say about a brigade, would be 
$>ble to defeat three or four times the same number of native troops possessing 
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only a make-shift artillery, if any. A great danger seems to lie in mixing up 
small British detachments with greatly superior numbers of native troops. 

2701. PRESIDENT.— Do you consider it desirable that a large proportion 
of the British troops in India should be on the hills for considerable periods 
during the hot weather ? 

2702. Gewbral AYL1IBR. — Generally, yes ; hut it is undoubtedly neces- 
sary to take into account anything in the way of unfavourable tendencies in 
the local troops and population. This point should receive careful attention. 

2703. Sir W. MEYER. — That is to say, if for one reason or other a place 
was deemed dangerous, you would not move the troops to the hills that year ? 

2704. General AYLMER. — No, you would keep them. down. 

2705. PRESIDENT. — Do you think it desirable that an important place 
like Jhelum should be left without any British troops ? 

2706. General AYLMER. — I have no great objection provided that there 
are not too many natives of one sort. ±’o ray mind the danger lies greatly in 
surprise, and I would much prefer that Rawalpindi should be overwhelmingly 
British and Jhelum all native than that one of the British regiments from 
Rawalpindi should change places with a native regiment from Jhelum. This is 
quite apart from any question of the great importance of the bridge at Jhelum. 

2707. Sir W. MEYER. — The following passage regarding the Erontier 
Province occurs in the General Staff “ Strategical Study Of the conditions in India 
and Burma.” “ Strategical conclusions. The first thing that will strike the 
reader as being abnormal in this Province is the very small proportion of British 
troops quartered in it. Of the armed forces therein, less than one-tenth are 
British troops, while in addition, spread along the' frontier, are some 300,000 
independent tribesmen armed with 70,000 breech-loading and 50,000 muzzle- 
loading ri8es. This brings up the population, if armed men alone are counted, 
to forty Indian to one British rifle within the zone itself. It shows clearly how 
much we depend on the loyalty of our native troops, and on the Want of power 
among the tribesmen to combine against us ; it demonstrates how,- in case of 
serious trouble arising in the Province, reliance must be placed on assistance 
from the cis-Indus side of Hindustan.” 

Do you consider that satisfactory ? 

2708. General AYLMER. — I do not quite see how you are going to get' 
your British troops along that strip of country ; neither dal see how' you can 
send them to Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, etc. 

2709. Sir W. MEYER. — Need, we have so many native troops there ? 

2710. General AYLMER — It rather isolates the native troops ih a way 
by putting them across the Indus. I do not think they would join up with the 
tribesmen. 

2711. Sir W. MEYER. — It has recently been proposed to increase, the 
garrison of Peshawar by a native infantry battalion. What is your view ? 

27 12. General AYLMER. — I forget exactly what'the proportion of Biitish 
to native troops is at present at Peshawar. I would not like to answer that 
question without a great deal of consideration ; it is rather a concrete case. 

2713. Sir W. MEYER. — The existing proportion of British to native 
troops is a matter you would desire to take into consideration in such a case ? 

2714. - General AYLMER. — Yes; 

27 15. PRESIDENT. — Do. you think that adequate precautions are taken' 
to guard arsenals and military factories by British troops, and that orders issued 
to this effect from headquarters are properly observed ? 

2716. General AYLMER. — I have no reason to believe that orders on this 
subject are not observed. I think that after a general mobilization the British 
guards over arsenals and military factories may occasionally be very weak. The 
usual obligatory garrisons at an arsenal station is two companies of British 
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infantry. I do not see how more can be allotted without taking away a 
dangerous number of British troops from mobile work which is of the utmost im- 
portance. The insufficiency of artillery to man the guns is dealt with elsewhere. 

2717. Sir W. MEYER. — In time of peace some years ago, the Eerozepore 
arsenal guards and garrison consisted largely of Sikhs. 

2718. General AYLMER,— -So far as I know, when I was quartered in 
Eerozepore the guard was British. There was a period when the British troops 
quartered there were prostrated with fever, etc., and one regiment was sent away 
in consequence. This may have been the time when native guards were used. 

2719. Sir W. MEYER. — Could you find out for us if there have been any 
cases of late years of guards composed of Sikhs being mounted over the Eeroze- 
pore arsenal ? 

2720. Sir P. LAKE. — I will find out. 

2721. Sir W. MEYER. — Then I was informed of another ease regarding 
the 10th Jats ; men of this regiment were guarding the local cordite stores ? 

2722. Sir R. SCALLON. — I can answer that question. Yes, they were 
there — at Dum Dam. 

2723. Sir W. MEYER. — Is there much cordite there ? 

2724. Sir R, SCALLON. — Not very much. 

2725. Sir W. MEYER, — In the case of the despatch of rifles from arsenals 
and factories, once the rifles are put on board a train I understand that the 
arsenal or rifle factory people trouble themselves no more about them ? My 
informant told me that once a box of rifles was lost, and afterwards found lying 
on the platform of some wayside station. 

2726. General AYLMER. — Such cases generally mean only temporary 

loss. 

2727. Sir R. SCALLON.— -It is laid down what steps should be taken to 
guard rifles in transit. A good deal of the ammunition for the rifle meeting 
at Meerut one year went astray. 

2728. Sir W. MEYER. — My point is that while there are most intricate 
rules requiring a battalion to account for every cartridge, boxes of rifles may 
apparently go about the country unguarded. 

2729. General AYLMER. — The question of revising these rules is under 
consideration. 

2730. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that there is'riskin the policy adopted 
of late years of recruiting the native army mainly from a few sources, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, and Punjabi Muhammadans ? 

2731. General AYLMER.— I do. The more castes, classes, religions, and 
tribes we tap, the better. Class regiments are wrong in prineiple. Even if certain 
of the classes enlisted have somewhat inferior military qualifications, the 
strength of the army as a whole is increased, by broadening the basis of recruit- 
ment. 

2732. Sir W. MEYER. — You think then we have too many of the classes 
mentioned ? 

2733. General AYLMER. — I think there is a tendency to take too many 
of them. 

2734. Sir ~W. MEYER.— There was a letter the other day from Sir Edmund 
* In connection Baxrow* stating that a class regiment was less dangerous than a class company 

St 10 (not J re S imeilt > because if you had reason to suspect a class unit you could move it 

dnced). away, but in the case of two or three companies you would have to move the 

whole battalion. 

2735. General AYLMER. — It is one of those problems which have been 
argued by very clever people over and over again. I really think it is a very 
difficult question ; my own private opinion is against class regiments. 
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2736. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Gurkhas can he implicitly 
relied on? 

2737. General AYLMER. — I do not. It may be possible that they 
may prove one of our greatest dangers. As long as the Nepal Darbaris really 
friendly, our Gurkha troops will be all right. This unfortunately cannot be 
ensured. Nepal has a relatively powerful army. The leaders and people have 
strong military instincts. They want an outlet for these and I believe they 
are looking forward to a good fight with someone, no matter with whom. This 
is the impression I gathered when at Khatmandu. In the event of a great 
crisis, if our star appeared to be setting, I think it might well appear to the 
Ruler of Nepal that he had more to gain by going against us than by 
remaining faithful to his alliance. The rich plains of Bengal and its unwarlike 
people would he at his mercy, and would invite invasion. Our enemies might 
make him very handsome promises, while we, on the other hand, might offer 
possibly a G. 0. B. I also think it possible that the Gurkhas might be dragged 
into the cow-killing controversy. I do not think they really care a bit, hut they 
rather like to pose as very orthodox on occasions. I would also point out here 
that the Gurkha battalions as at present constituted, with only a hundred reser- 
vists per battalion, are unsuitable fora protracted war. Even if we had more 
reservists, a very slight pressure from the Nepal Darbar would make it impossible 
for them as well as furlough men to rejoin. 1 consider that the best plan would 
be to give the Gurkha army an outlet. Definitely tell them that we will take a 
brigade on mobilization. They will serve as hostages. Invite down a brigade 
to take part in manoeuvres, paying expenses if necessary, I think the whole 
question of Gurkhas wants much consideration. 

2738. Sir W. MEYER. — Have the Nepal Darbar ever offered us the 
use of their troops ? 

2739. General AYLMER. — Yes, on several occasions, I believe. 

2740. Sir W. MEYER. — You would at once accept such an offer ? 

2741. General AYLMER. — Yes, but I would hold them as hostages. 

2742. PRESIDENT, — Do you consider that we may have trouble from 
Sikhs, Jats or Rajputs ? 

2748. General AYLMER. — As far as I know, these classes have been a 
good deal mixed up with sedition. They are much affected by the Arya-Samaj. 

They are at present the people from whom I would first expect trouble. I 
believe that the anti-cow*killing agitation appeals strongly to them. The real . 

Rajputs of Rajputana are reliable, I think. At least their Chiefs are. 

2744. PRESIDENT. — Is there no class of the native army on which you 
place reliance ? 

2745. General AYLMER. — No * class of the native army is above 
suspicion. 

2746. PRESIDENT. — Would you place implicit trust in the Carnatic 
regiments ? 

2747. General AYLMER. — No, I would not. They are all aliens ; they 
have no patriotism. Their loyalty depends on their contentment. 

2748. Sib W. MEYER. — A previous witness told us that if it was decided 379 ^ 
to enlist more Rajputs, he would not take them from Rajputana but from the 
Rajputs of Oudh. 

2749. General AYLMER. — The Rajputs of Oudh form a very big 
class already ; I would not add to the Rajputs from Oudh. 

2750. PRESIDENT.— Do you consider that the present proportion of Sikhs 
in the native army is excessive, and will be difficult to maintain in view of 
existing conditions in the Punjab ? If so, and supposing the army to be 
maintained at its present strength, how would you fill the deficiency ? 

2751. General AYLMER.— I consider the establishment of Sikhs exces- 
sive on both political and recruiting grounds. Steps are at present being taken 
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eraduallv to out down, the numbers enlisted, especially as regards Jat Sikhs. 
Such steps must, I think, he gradual or they will only make matters worse. Iu 
a good many regiments the Sikhs have undoubtedly fallen off. Many reasons 
are given for this, and among them I may mention sedition, the general pros- 
perity of the Sikhs, plague, the adventurous spirit which takes them to distant 
countries, the insufficient pecuniary attractions of the army, etc., etc. 

The following classes could be more fully enlisted : — 


TVTtTTT a H/r TIT A T* X N S - 


Meos , of Rajputana ; reported as good soldiers, only some 250 enlisted, a 
large class. 

Merats, of Rajputana ; a few more available. 

Dekhani Musalmans . — A very large class, many outlying districts now 
quite untouched. 

Men from Central India and Central Provinces — Moguls, Pathans, 
etc . — This class is hardly touched. 

Moplahs . — A few companies might he tried. 

Hindus. 


Gujars, of Rajputana ; at present very lightly recruited. 
Minas, of Rajputana; promising material, lightly recruited. 
Rajputs, from Central Provinces ; hardly touched at present. 

Others. 


Kachins , Zashis, Marus, etc., might eventually supply a regiment for local 
service in Burma. 

Assam tribes. — Possible source of supply. 

If considered unobjectionable to take more recruits from the Punjab : — 

Do gras . — More might he got. 

Punjabi Mubammadans.—^IYiGXG are several classes little recruited, such RS' 
Pambohs and A rains. 

Ahirs. — The reports on these are good ; more might be got. 

The United Provinces and Oudh are at present very lightly recruited, 

2752. Sir W. MEYER. — You spoke just now of the reduction of Sikh 
recruitment. What are you substituting ? 

275 5. General AYLMER. — We have held up our scheme pending the 
result, of this Committee. In several regiments which had companies with a 
juixturo of Jat and other Sikhs we have not been able to get the Jats, and 
are therefore eliminating the Jats, and we have approached the Burma Govern- 
ment to stop recruiting Jat Sikhs in the police. We wish to improve our 
quality and diminish our quantity of Jat Sikhs. 

2754i. Sir W. ME YER. — Your policy is to let the regiments go below 
sanctioned strength ? 

2755. General AYEMER. — N<w 

2756. Sir W. MEYER. — Are you reducing the recruitment of Sikhs as a 
whole ? 

2757. General AYLMER. — In some cases we are reducing the- number 
of Sikhs. This policy was forced on us by the difficulty of getting good Sikhs 
in some regiments. 

2758. PRESIDENT. — In the event of a serious war on the frontier 
accompanied by actual or potential serious disturbance in- the interior of India, 
would your policy be to move to the front all native regiments of whose fidelity 
you were somewhat doubtful ? 
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2759. General AYLMER. — X have always considered that our great 
Internal danger is our native army, and prior to the Redistribution Scheme of 
1904), in a note to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, I strongly urged 
an extended use of native troops in the Eield Army, as native troops at the 
front were less apt to go wrong than when kicking their heels in cantonments 
and exposed to seditious preaching. 

If a regiment is severely tainted it should he instantly disbanded. If it 
belongs to a class that we particularly suspect, it should be sent to the front. 

In this connexion, our reserves should, if numerous, be organized ia two 
categories. We can thus secure the power of regulating sedition to some 
extent. If our peace establishment is low, we gain further control. For units 
in the Field Army we need only call out the first category at once. Time will 
shew what classes in the second category would he dangerous and should not 
be called out. For units remaining behind we need not call out undesirable 
classes in the first category, and we will gain further knowledge as time goes 
on as to whether we should call out the second category and if so what classes 
of it. We can thus keep our loyal classes in the native army strong and the 
disloyal ones weak. 

The “ A ” reserve would he men who had lately gone away from the 
ranks ; the “ B ’’ reserve, older men. 

2760. PRESIDENT. — How about the training of them ? 

2761. General ATLMEB. — They would all come up for training, it may 
be in different years; two months every two years. 

2762. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Pathan and Punjabi Muham- 
madan troops could be relied on in the event of war with Afghanistan or the 
tribes, with a jihad preached from Kabul ? 

2763. General AT1MEB. — If we keep them well-contented and make 
our service really popular, I think that they will stick to us. If we starve the 
army and give the men insufficient inducements to remain loyal, I do not 
think we can rely on them in such a case. Better pensions now, better pay in 
a few years, and a great improvement in the position of onr native officers are 
the main inducements required. This refers to the majority. A minority will 
remain true to the end, no matter what happens. 

2764. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that there is any risk at present of an 
anti-British combination of Muhammadan and Hindu troops ? 

2765. General AYLMER. — Although I have seen hints of a possible 
combination, I consider that any such danger is small at present. Any 
tendency in this direction should be carefully watched. 

2766. PRESIDENT. — Which do you think eventually the greater danger, 
a Hindu or a Muhammadan rising ? 

2767. General AYLMER. — I am inclined to think that a Muhammadan 
rising would be the more dangerous. There is a more universal bond of union 
between Muhammadans. Their rising would probably involve that of the 
frontier tribes and assistance from Afghanistan. There would be a great many 
other points in the Empire where the effect would be felt. 

2768. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that there is danger of the allegiance 
of the native troops being tampered with ? 

2769. General AYLMER. — Yes, unless we keep them really contented 
and make it worth their while to serve us faithfully. I think I have already 
sufficiently indicated the means of doing this. This question is of the utmost 
importance. 

2770. PRESIDENT. — Is it possible that the seditious tendencies now 
alleged have long existed, but that they have been more carefully watched of 
late years ? 

2771. General AYLMER. — I think that they have been gradually grow- 
ing up for many years in the civil population. I think that even before 1907 
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they had slightly affected the native artny. I noticed a slight change of tone, 
a tendency to criticize the actions 1 of the ■Government. _ By 1907,' the poor pay 
of the Indian army and the partial abolition of pensions' in 1887” had their 
natural result in making the native soldier listen to and talk sedition. ’ Since 
then, we have certainly watched and noted- much more carefully. The 
concessions of pay and pension possibly came a little too soon after 1907' to- 
he received altogether in a healthy state of rhind by the few, thbtigh the many 
were deeply grateful for them. I think the point is not to alky# any further 
concessions which may be granted to appear as if made under compulsion. They 
should not come too late. If the lAst had'been given a few years earlier,' we 
would not have had the experience of 1907. 

2772. Sib, W. METER. — Bo you think that the victories of Japan over 
Russia -had any influence with native troops ? 

2773. General AYLMER. — I' think they had a great' effect in India 
generally, and the idea arose that the Asiatic could heat the European if affairs' 
were properly managed. 

2774. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with the strength and efficiency of 
the Carnatic regiments ; would you have a smaller number of regiments at 
higher strength ? 

2775. General AYLMER. — I am not satisfied. I would keep the existing 
number and raise their peace establishment to what is necessary for sufficient 
training. I would also give them the same number of reservists as other regi- 
ments. They should in every way be made available for active service. My 
reason is that we should have as many classes of Indian troops as possible. 

2776. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Madrasi is deficient in fight- 
ing characteristics? If not, can you suggest from what source further recruit- 
ment could be made? Do you consider ; that the Moplah battalions experi- 
mentally raised and condemned a few years ago, were fairly dealt with, or that 
Moplahs could be expediently recruited hereafter? 

2777. General AYLMER. — I do not think that the Madrasi is as good a 
fighting man as men of the northern races, hut I consider that his fighting 
characteristics have been unnecessarily run down. I do not think that he has 
had a fair chance. Before the war test in TJpper Burma the Madras regiments 
had been allowed to vegetate. The factors which militated against their efficiency 
were — 


(1) ' Absurd condition of the British officers list as regards ranks. 

(2) The best officers were not in Madras. 

(3) Huge married establishments. 

(4) Stagnation at small stations, etc., etc. 

If Madras regiments thought they were going to he treated like others, I 
do not tbink that there- would be any trouble after a bit in working up the 
present number of regiments to full strength, including reserves. 

I am not enthusiastic about Moplahs. On the whole, although arrange- 
ments were far from perfect, they were given a chance and failed. In one 
ease they were given a very severe trial, but they had been in existence some 
time before being put to the test. Some companies of them might be tridd 
again, but not whole battalions. 

2778. PRESIDENT. — They committed many irregularities, did they not ? 

2779, General AYLMER. — 'They behaved like children. Their physique 

was poor. I do not think they had altogether a good chance, but they certainly 
had a fair one. * 

do the 
class of 


2780. Sir W . MEYER.— —In these days of long-range shooting?, 
personal qualities of a man count as much as they formerly did ? 

-A-^kMER. — -Yes, undoubtedly, you want a better 
pa&n to figlit a battle now than formerly. 
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2782. PRESIDENT. — You hold, it is understood, that, in order to mobilize 
the British artillery units of the Eield Army, it would be necessary to deplete 
the units allotted for internal defence by a third of their strength, thus rendering 
them inefficient for active service ; and you consider this a very unsatisfactory 
state of things, in view of the fact that we rely so much on artillery against a 
possible revolt of native troops ? If this is a correct statement of your views, do 
you think that the difficulty could be met by reducing the number of artillery 
units assigned to the Eield Army ? 

2783. General AYLMER. — This is a correct statement of my views. 1 
go further and say that the present state of things is not only unsatisfactory 
but disastrous. The amount of artillery in' the Eield Army is already very small. 
I cannot recommend any reduction. It is necessary to increase the personnel 
of the artillery. The question of horses is one for the Quartermaster-General. 

2784. PRESIDENT. — You consider that the amount of artillery in the 
Eield Ar my is small, and you are not in favour of any reduction. The Field 
Army is designed for service across the frontier. Having regard to the history 
of the Afghan War, and the trouble we had in using even the small number of 
guns we had, are you of opinion that the proportion of artillery which it is 
proposed to take is excessive ? 

2785. General AYLMER. — I do not think the number of guns is exces- 
sive. Besides the divisional artillery you have in the Eield Army six field 
batteries, a howitzer brigade with three batteries, and six heavy batteries ; 
these are army troops and are to be detailed for whatever part of the force it 
may be necessary to increase. 

2786. PRESIDENT. — The reason why I have asked this question is that 
when’ Lord Kitchener’s scheme went Home it was referred to the War Office, 
and I believe Lord Roberts to have said that, such was the difficulty in feeding 
horses and maintaining artillery in Afghanistan, he considered the amount of 
artillery allotted to be in excess of the possibilities of feeding and using it. My 
experience of Afghanistan on both the Kandahar and Kabul side was that in 
the passes there is great difficulty in moving field or horse artillery, and we took 
no artillery except mountain batteries upon our march from Kabul to Kandahar. 

2787. - Sir W, MEYER. — There was a proposal sent up to the Secretary of 
State recently about the reorganization of ammunition columns P 

■ 2788. General AYLMER. — I have seen the despatch.* 

2789. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you approve of that scheme ? 

2790. General AYLMER. — The scheme seems quite feasible except in 
one particular, viz., that the cost of replacing the existing transport, which is 
going to be absorbed by the ammunition columns, has not been taken into 
account. I do not think the Quartermaster-General could supply that amount of 
transport out of his allotment. 

2791. Sir W. MEYER. — Are you satisfied with the reserve of artillery 
horses ? 

2792. General AYLMER. — As far as I can state at present, I think it is 
satisfactory for five or six years to come if the proposal i a the ammunition 
column despatch is approved; if not approved, "I do not think the state of the 
horses is satisfactory. It is a very small reserve. Eormerly we had a reserve of 
2,500 artillery horses in India. 

2793. PRESIDENT. — Do you concur in the proposal that has been made 
to reduce three companies of Royal Garrison Artillery and to, add an equiva- 
lent strength of gtinners and drivers to Horse and Eield Artillery units ? 

2794. General AYLMER. — All forts, inland defences, and defensive posts 
have recently been armed with modem B. L. guns. Such armament seems 
to me to require an amount of technical skill which cannot be given by infan- 
try. The armament mentioned requires, l am informed, 169 officers and 1,978 
men to work it. The whole ten companies of Royal Garrison Artillery 
can only supply *50 officers and 1,300 men for the purpose. Under such 
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conditions the breaking up of three companies liardlv seems desirable. If the 
three companies are broken up, their equivalent will be required to assist 
in supplying the deficiencies in all artillery units, not only in the Royal 
Horse and Royal Held Artillery, because much more than this is required for 
efficiency. I regard the question of the efficiency of the artillery as one of the 
utmost urgency and importance. 

2795. PRESIDENT. — You have already a deficiency in the garrison 
artillery — a considerable deficiency ? 

2796. General AYLMER. — Yes, sir. My own view is that the reduction 
of the Royal Garrison Artillery in India is not desirable in view of the large 
number of modem guns now mounted in our defences. 

2797. Sir W. MEYER. — But if you oouldnot get the rather costly addi- 
tions to cadres which you suggested just now, would you, as a last resort. 
Strengthen the ordinary artillery units by reducing garrison artillery companies ? 

2798. Gene ral* AYLMER. — Yes, as a last resort, but not otherwise. In 
any case this is not enough. 

2799. PRESIDENT. — Have you any knowlege of the character and 
efficiency of the armed police ? Would you supply them with better weapons 
than those they now have, that is, bored-out Martinis for the greater part ? 

2800. General AYLMER. — I have very little personal knowledge of them, 
but from what I have heard and read I have no particular reason to suspect 
the loyalty of the police more than that of the native troops. Their efficiency 
is probably as high as desirable. Their present armament is suitable. The 
classes that proved loyal in an outbreak could probably be better armed and 
organized when required. In time of trouble you might give the classes who 
were above suspicion a better rifle. 

2801. PRESIDENT. — In present circumstances, would you be in favour of 
reducing the peace strength of the army by maintaining the existing cadres on 
a lower peace footing with adequate reserves? We only require a general 
answer to this question at present ; further details will be put to you at a 
later stage. 

2802. General AYLMER. — I recognize that, in order to obtain a high 
average efficiency throughout the army, economy in some directions will be 
necessary. I consider this one of the least objectionable methods of cutting 
down expenditure. By such a means we also have the power of regulating 
numbers in case of disaffection. It would also make it less easy to “ rush.” 
British troops. Generally speaking, I am prepared to say that it would not 
be dangerous as an experiment to cut down native infantry battalions to a 
peace establishment of 832. The highest peace establishment at present is 912 
giving a war establishment of 752. I would like a uniform establishment 
throughout the army. There are five establishments at present. 

2803. Sir W. MEYER. — If you are going to experiment, why not try 
some battalions at 832 and others at 712 ? 

2804. General AYLMER.— I am not in favour of starting by reducing 
units to 712 ; you would get a great deal of economy from reducing them to 832. 
Reserves cost about a quarter of what a man with a regiment costs. If you 
increase your reserves, you have to increase the number of recruits. As a first 
experiment you could cut down to 832. I would let men go to the reserve 
after four years’ service in the native army. 

2805. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it not the faot that the peace strength of 
many Home battalions is considerably below 712 ? 

2806. General AYLMER. — I do not recollect the Home strengths. 

2807. PRESIDENT.— Do you consider that in the event of war there 
would be difficulty in getting recruits ? 

2808. General AYLMER.— -I do. The last Afghan War proved it. 
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2809. PRESIDENT. — Do you concur In the estimate of war wastages put 
forward in paragraph 5, Appendix X, of the General Staff Memorandum of 1911 
on the duties and requirements of the army in India ? 

2S10. General AYLME Et. — I am inclined to think that the wastage 
in the Pield Army is placed a little high. I do not think that our native troops 
would stand such losses. Perhaps ten per cent, might be taken off, nob more. 

As regards internal defence, the wastage allowed is far too low- I see no 
reason why it should not be the same, or nearly the same, as that of the Eield 
Army. We reduce internal defence forces to a minimum and then apparently 
assume that they are going to have no hard work or fighting. They may have 
to fight just as desperately as the Pield Army. 

I also think that the wastage of horses given is far too low. 

2811. Sir W. METER. — These percentages were for the officers, were 
they not ? 

2812. General AYLMER. — Also for the men. 

2813. Sir R. SCALLON.— Has the present system under which units are 
often stationed long distances from their recruiting ground affected their 
recruiting ? 

2814. General AYLMER. — The native troops have many concessions 
given them. I have never heard any complaints made about it. 

2815. Sir P. LAKE. — At present there is very liberal leave and furlough 
allowance which makes many regiments rather weak during the summer. 
Would it be safe to reduce the leave ? 

2816. General AYLMER. — The leave rules are too liberal and are capa- 
ble of being reduced, that is, the rules regarding abort leave. It would not 
cause discontent. The forty per cent, allowed to be on leave is never worked 
up to. The furlough rules were introduced because most of the men are 
married, and they have to look after their fields, etc., and I would not interfere 
with them. 

2817. Sir W. MEYER.— Is it safe to have a Sikh battalion at Amritsar ? 

2818. General AYLMER. — No, nor do I think the Sikh troops like it. 
Pathan troops like Peshawar for about a fortnight, hut after a time they hate 
it because their relations come and sponge on them. 

2819. Sir W. MEYER. — If we were at war with the tribes, could we 
use aeroplanes ? 

2820. General AYLMER. — The airmen would have a bad time if they 
had to land anywhere in tribal territory outside the small areas temporarily 
occupied by our own troops, hut I see no reason why they should not he used 
with advantage. 


(The witness then withdrew.) 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


18th Meeting — Tuesday, 9th July 1919. 


The Hon. Mr. H. V. Lovett, C.S.I., I.C.S., Commissioner of 
Lucknow and Mr. H. W aterfleld, Inspector- General of Police, 
Central India Agency attended as witnesses and were 
examined. 


Evidence oe Me. Lovett. 

2821. PRESIDENT. — Mr. Lovett, you are Commissioner of Lucknow and 
you have had great experience of the United Provinces ? 

2822. Mr. LOVETT. — I have been nearly twenty-eight years in what 
are now the United Provinces. 

2823. PRESIDENT. — Do you anticipate that there would he any difficulty 
in maintaining order should the bulk of the troops he withdrawn frpm Oudh on 
mobilization ? You are probably aware of the recent proposals for increasing 
the forces to be left behind, in case of mobilization, for the maintenance of 
internal order in the United Provinces ; do you think they go far enough ? Take 
for instance the obligatory garrisons of Agra, Allahabad and Gawnpore ? 

2824. Mr. LOVETT. — I think that if the mobilization took place on the 
occasion of a war with Afghanistan or the tribes, there being no simultaneous 
grave complications in Europe, order could be maintained by firm government, 
even if the war were prolonged and attended by vicissitudes. If, however, there 
were simultaneous war betweeen Great Britain and one of the great Powers, the 
British strength and especially mounted strength of the obligatory forces proposed 
for the Meerut and Lucknow divisional area should, to provide adequately against 
all possible contingencies, be increased. Very wide tracts of country would be 
affected, tracts which ever since the Mutiny have been accustomed to the pre- 
sence of a large number of troops, tracts which partly adjoin many Native States. 
.The United Provinces were the cockpit of the Mutiny, and are * the heart of 
India.* We might, too, have disloyalty to reckon with in sections of our native 
army ; or the attitude of Gwalior might be doubtful. Subject to these 
general remarks, I see no reason to take exception to any particular obligatory 
garrison proposed. (See Annexure I, paragraph 2.) 

2825. Sir W. MEYER. — You say that in the event of a war with a great 
European Power, besides complications on the frontier, the obligatory garrisons 
'which the Government of India propose to provide, would not be enough ? Can. 
you say how they could he increased ? 

2826. Mr. LOVETT. — I think, under- the circumstances, the British forces 
provided would be somewhat small against all possible contingencies. I am not 
in a position to say how they could he increased. 

2527. Sir W. MEYER. — You have taken into account that the last soheme 
provides a brigade for Delhi, a brigade for Allahabad, and a brigade at Mhow ? 

2828. Mr. LOVETT. — I refer only to British troops. I did not know of 
the brigade at Mhow. 

2829. Sir W . MEYER. — In the circumstances you mention, would you like 
a few more British troops ? 

2830. Mr. LOVETT. — Yes. 

2831. Sir W. MEYER.—— Take Allahabad the capital of the Province; 
there is an obligatory garrison there of only one company of garrison artillery 
and two companies of British infantry ; is that sufficient in the event of serious 
disturbances r 
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2832. Mb. LOVETT. — Not under the particular circumstances I have 
mentioned. This is one of the places where I should like more British troops. 

2833. PRESIDENT. — Except under the conditions you specify, you do 
not anticipate serious disturbance ? 

2834. Mb. LOVETT.— No, I do not. 

2835. PRESIDENT.— It has been stated that the Talutdars of Oudh are 
perfectly loyal to the Government. Do you concur in that opinion P Have 
they any leader ? Has Rampur any influence among the Muhammadan Taluk* 
dars ? 

2836. Mb. LOVETT.— The Talukdars of Oudh are perfectly loyal to the 
Government. They have no authoritative leader. The Maharaja of Balrampur 
is President of their association, but I have reason to think that the Rajas of Jahan- 
girabad and Partabgarh each possesses more influence than Balrampur. I have 
never seen reason to consider that there is much connection between Rampur 
and the Muhammadan Talukdars. (See Annexure I, paragraph 7.) 

2837. Sib W. MEYER. — Are these prominent Talukdars all Hindus ? 

288S. Mb. LOVETT. — No; the Raja of Jahaogirabad is a Musalman. He 
and Partabgarh owe their influence to their natural force of character. 

2839. Sib W. ME YER. — Have these Talukdars an association P 

2840. Mb. LOVETT.— Yes, the British-India Association. 

2841. Sib W. MEYER. — Does it consider economic questions primarily ? 

2842. Mb. LOVETT. — It concerns itself entirely with the Talukdars* 
interests ; it is possible that the members might discuss political matters if they 
thought that such matters concerned them, but, they are perfectly loyal. 

2843. Sib W. MEYER, — At the time of the Mutiny, Oudh was one of the 
most disloyal centres in India. Since when have the Talukdars of Oudh been 
loyal ? 

2844. Mb. LOVETT. — After the Mutiny, we went in for what is called a 
taluJcdari policy. We considered all their claims carefully, and our tendency 
since the Mutiny has been not to err on the side of not considering them 
properly. 

2845. Sib. W. MEYER. — Have there not been Rent Acts passed to protect 
their tenants against them ? 

2846. Mb. LOVETT. — Yes, but they consented to what was done then. 

2847. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that they have been treated with too 
great kindness P 

2848. MB. LOVETT. — They have certainly been treated with great con- 
sideration. They have been taught that their own interests lie in supporting 
Government. (See Annexure I, paragraph 7.) 

2849. Sib R. SCALLON. — Are there many other Talukdars like the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala ? 

2850. Mb. LOVETT. — None exactly in his position. He has large estates 
in Oudh, and comes down now and then. 

2851. Sib W. MEYER. — Is not Oudh a centre of Hindu orthodoxy ? 

2852. Mb. LOVETT. — Not so much as Benares. (See Annexure I, para- 
graph 8.) 

2858. Sib W. MEYER.— What is the attitude of the Brahmans P We 
have had it from various witnesses that the Poona Brahmans are absolutely 
unfriendly. Is there any feeling against us on the part of the Brahmans of 
the United Provinces and the people they can influence ? 

2854. Mb. LOVETT. — I have no reason to say that there is a particular 
Brahman feeling against us in the United Provinces. (See Annexure I»- para- 
graph 8.) 
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2855. PRESIDENT- — Has not the Maharaja of Benares been given extend- 
ed powers lately ? 

2856. Mu. LOVETT.— Yes. 

2857. PRESIDENT. — Is he well disposed towards the British ? 

2858. Mr. LOVETT. — Very strongly so ; one of the reasons he was given 
ruling powers was because he has always been so loyal. 

2859. PRESIDENT. — It is understood that the II nited Provinces remained 
quiet during the seditious agitation of 1907-03. To what do you ascribe this ? 

2860. Mr. LOVETT. — I think that the United Provinces owe their 
quietude during 1907-08 to the following causes : — 

(a) The liberal and considerate land revenue policy of the United Pro- 
vinces Government for years past; and its generosity. to the 
agricultural classes. 

(£) The abstinence of the Government from measures and acts of admin- 
istration likely to harass the people ; and the early escape of the 
Provinces from the rigorous and inquisitorial anti-plague policy 
originally adopted in India. 

(<?) The loyal attitude of the conservative Hindu aristocracy and o* 
the Talukdars of Oudh, who have always been well-treated and 
appreciate this. Moreover, these people have small affinity with 
Neo-Hinduism which they regard as claptrap, and they cordially 
detest Arya Samajism. They will always be loyal so long as they 
feel that the Government is strong and gives them a clear lead. 
Their influence counters that of the advanced educated- Hindus, 
who are often consequently rude to them . in newspapers. (See 
Annexure 1, paragraphs 3-4.) 

(d) The influence of advanced Hinduism .has also heen countered by 

such district officers as the late Mr. Radice of Benares and by the 
general respect for the Government entertained by the people 
of the United Provinces. They have never felt that the Govern- 
ment was not behind its officers, .or that the Allahabad High 
Court was in the least antagonistic to the interests of proper order. 

( e ) The United Provinces Government has been most vigilant in thwart- 

ing every sort of malignant endeavour. Its aim has been to 
nip trouble in the bud and to expel or neutralize hostile influence. 

(/ ) The Provinces were the cockpit of the Mutiny, and the lessons then 
taught have been impressed by the continuous presence of a large 
garrison. 

(g) I believe that our revenue administration brings the executive 
officers of the Government more regularly and frequently, into 
touch with the people than the Bengal system. 

(ft) The' Lieutenant-Governor has trusted his officers and has been both 
feared and liked by the people of the Provinces. 

2861. Sir W. MEYER. — Has that excellent attitude on the part of the 
people of the United Provinces always existed P Was not Sir Charles Orosth- 
waite anxions, for good reason, in 1894 or thereabouts ? 

2862. Mr. LOVETT. — He was anxious about the anti-cow-killing riots. 
There was a very strong Hindu movement to prevent cow-killing, but the move- 
ment was primarily anti-Muhammadan and .only secondarily anti- Government. 
"Wherever there were Government officers, the riots were mostly directed against* 
the Muhammadans, not the Government officers. On one occasion there was 
only a single British officer with a small force of police ; afterwards a British 
doctor turned up to inspect his dispensary ; this small force managed to make 
the Hindu rioters go away without attempting the slightest attack on the 
Government officers, although they killed some of the Muhammadans. (See 
Annexure I, paragraph IS, and Annexure II.) 
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2863. Sib W. MET £R. — Has the anti-cow-killing movement risen again ? 

2864. Mb. [LOVETT. — It is still there, but it has not shewn itself in an 
aggressively troublesome form. (See Annexure II.) 

2865. Sib W. METER. — Is there a strong antagonism throughout the 
United Provinces between Muhammadans and Hindus ? 

2866. Mb. LOVETT. — To a large extent. (See Annexure I, paragraph 
10 and Annexure III.) 

2867. Sib W. METER. — What was the attitude of the Provinces in 
1897-98 ? 

2868. Mb. LOVETT. — We all got confidential letters from Lord MacDonnell 
who was very anxious about the attitude of the Muhammadans ; but I could 
never see anything at all in the attitude of the Muhammadans that need have 
disturbed him. I was then serving only in the eastern part of the Provinces, 
but I believe in the western part there was cause for anxiety. 

2869. Sib W. METER. — What was the effect on the Hindus ? 

2870. Mb. LOVETT. — The Hindus I had anything to do with did not care 
twopence one way or the other. 

2871. Sib W. METER. — Are the Press and Seditious Meetings Acts 
worked in the Provinces ? 

2872. Mb. LOVETT. — The Press Act is worked. 

2873. Sib W. METER. — Have you had any occasion to use the provisions 
of the present law in regard to the prohibition of public meetings and the like ? 

2874. Mb. LOVETT. — No, I have never had any occasion to do so. 

2875. Sib W. METER. — There has been quiet in the United Provinces 
because the Government acts promptly when there is any sedition ? 

2876. Mb. LOVETT. — Tes. 

2877. PRESIDENT. — Do the educated Muhammadans of the Provinces 
exercise much influence over the Muhammadan population within and outside 
their boundaries ? 

2878. Mb. LOVETT. — I do not think that at the present time the educated 
Muhammadans of the Provinces exercise as much influence over the general 
Musalman population as they would like to exercise ; but their leaders are 
trying hard to gain more. Their methods appear to be to improve such 
occasions as the events in Persia, and to try and enlist religious sentiment in 
support of Islam ; they endeavour to lift Sunnis and Shias out of the circle of 
local quarrels into a wider field of interests. Their efforts, are, I think, confined 
to cities. 

2879. PRESIDENT. — Have you many Shias ? 

2880. Mb. LOVETT. — There are a great many; in Lucknow especially. 

2881. Sib W. METER — Do they quarrel much with the Sunnis ? 

2882. Mb. LOVETT. — In Lucknow they quarrel a great deal, hut they can 
combine on occasions. (See Annexure I, paragraph 10 and Annexure III.) 

28S3. Sir W. METER. — When you speak of the educated Muhammadans, 
do you mean the Aligarh school ? 

2884. Mr. LOVETT. — Tes, that is what I mean. The general idea is that 
there is a sort of Toung Muhammadan influence emanating from Aligarh 
which finds strong support in Lucknow. 

2885. Sib W. METER. — Do you think that these Toung Muhammadans, 
if they get all the power they want, will be a troublesome factor ? 

2886. Mb. LOVETT. — I do not think they ever will get all the power 
they want. 

2887. Sib W. METER.— In so far as they can get any, will they be 
troublesome ? 
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2888. Me. LOVETT. — It ia rather difficult to say. I think that they hare 
considerable aspirations; they do not quite know what they do want. Amongst 
other things, they want considerable electoral representation. 

2889. Sib W. MEYER. — Is there any section among them that would like 
to get rid of British rule ? 

2890. Mb. LOVETT. — They might like to in a way, but they would not 
seriously think of doing it. 

2891. Sib W. MEYER. — What would be the effect of a Muhammadan 
university ? 

2892. Mr. LOVETT. — Unless it was under Government control, it would 
give a great deal of trouble. There is not only an idea for a Muhammadan 
university, but for a Hindu university at Benares as well. Both institutions 
should be kept strictly under Government control, or they will give a great 
deal of trouble. - (See Annexure I, paragraph 11.) 

2893. PRESIDENT. — It is understood that the population of the Rampur 
State was formerly more or less turbulent. Do you think that the Nawab 
would have any difficulty in maintaining order, should the Imperial Service 
Troops be withdrawn ? 

2894). Mr. LOVETT. — The Commissioner of Rohilkhand informs me that in 
a time of trouble the Nawab of Rampur would have some difficulty in ‘main- 
taining order, should the Imperial Service Troops be withdrawn. I may say 
that I have no personal experience of Rampur and have never served in 
any districts round Rampur State. I therefore wrote to the Commissioner, 
who knows that part well, and asked him his views on your question. (See 
Annexure I, paragraph 18.) 

2895. Sib W. MEYER. — Have we any troops in Rampur ? 

2896. Mr. LOVETT. — No, hut at Bareilly. 

2897. PRESIDENT. — Can you give us the strength of the armed police in 
the United Provinces ? What is their race constitution? Are all the United 
Provinces’ police trained to arms, or only the portion which constitutes the armed 
police force ? 

2898. Mb. LOVETT. — The strength of the armed police in the United Pro- 
vinces is 70 sub -inspectors, 1,067 head-constables and 6,249 constables. The 
mounted police comprise 4 sub -inspectors, 10 head- constables and 2,240 
constables. I am not in a position to give accurate information regarding the 
race constitution. AH the United Province police are trained to arms. Their 
race constitution is : — Officers .— 210 Christians, 1,212 Muhammadans, 327 
Brahmans, 206 Rajputs, 3 Gurkhas, 72 Sikhs and 427 miscellaneous Hindus. 
Men . — 6 Christians, 14,745 Musalmans, 4,632 Brahmans, 6,905 Rajputs, 242 
Gurkhas, 290 Sikhs and 5,8b3 miscellaneous Hindus. As regards the race 
constitution, I communicated with the Inspector- General of Police in Nairn 
Tal ; he could not give me the race constitution of the armed police straight 
away, but he gave me the total race composition of the police. A return received 
from the OhieE Secretary shews the race composition of the armed police to be 


as follows : — 

Christians ... ... ... ... 2 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 2,018 

Brahmans ... .». ... ... 1,052 

Bajjpnts ... ... ... ... 2,270 

Gurkhas ... ... ... ... 115 

Sikhs ... ... ... ... 188 

Other Hindus ... ... ... ... 1,030 

Vacancies etc. ... ... ... ... 99 


Total ... 6,784 


(See AnnexuTe I, paragraph 19.) 

2899. Sib W- MEYER. — Are the police generally raised in their own 
districts ? ' 
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2900. Mb. LOVETT. — No, not necessarily. The general aim is not to have 
them from their own districts. 

2901. Sin W. METER. — In other provinces I think they have special 
recruitment for reserve and other special police, but the ordinary police are 
largely raised locally ? 

2902. Mr. LOVETT. — The constables may he. I would rather the Inspec- 
tor-General of Police were asked about that. 

2903. Sir W. MEYER —Is it not a rather new departure in your province 
that all the police should be trained to arms ? 

2904. Mr. LOVETT. — Yes, it is. (See Atmexure I, paragraph 19.) 

2905. PRESIDENT. — What proportion of the armed police is concentrated 
in formed bodies at district headquarters or elsewhere ? 

2906. Mr. LOVETT. — I communicated with the Inspector- General on 
this subject. I have not received any information yet. 

2907. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the United Provinces’ police are, 
generally speaking, loyal ? Is there any evidence that sedition-mongers have 
tried to seduce them from their loyalty ? 

2908. Mr. LOVETT. — As a body, the United Provinces police are certainly 
loyal. I know of no evidence that sedition-mongers have tried to seduce them 
from loyalty. I have heard from the Inspector-General of Police that no efforts 
whatever have been made in this direction. 

2909. Sir W. MEYER. — We were told, as regards other provinces, that 
one reason for that was that the policy of the agitators had been to attack 
the Government through the police, aDd it was now too late to win the police 
over ? 

2910- Mr. LOVETT.— —I think there is a strong feeling among the police 
against agitators. 

2911- Sir W. MEYER. — Do you know anything about the police being 
discontented as regards the present system of promotion ? 

2912. Mr. LOVETT. — No. But, I am not in a position to answer this 
question. 

2913. PRESIDENT. — It has been suggested that in the event of deep- 
seated disloyalty in the native army, the police generally could not be relied on 
for use in quelling disturbance. Do you agree in that opinion ? 

2914. Mr. LOVETT. — In the event of deep-seated disloyalty in the native 
army I would not rely on the police generally for use in quelling disturbances. 
(See Annexure I, paragraph 19.) 

2915. Sir W. MEYER. — I suppose that if the disloyalty was only sec.tional, 
if, for instance it was confined to Sikh regiments you could count on the police 
who were not Sikhs F 

2916. Mr. LOVETT.— It is rather difficult to answer that in general terms. 
It might he conceivable that, if there were only disloyalty in the Sikh section 
of the police, there would he no reason to distrust the other police. 

2917. Sir W. MEYER. — You think that in certain circumstances, assum- 
ing that the disaffection was confined to the non-Muhammadan portion of the 
police, the Mnhammadan portion might be influenced too ? 

2918. PRESIDENT. — It would depend upon their forecast of the probable 
course of events, I suppose ? 

2919. Mr. LOVETT. — Yes, precisely. 

2920. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that in times of disaffection, provided 
the army remained loyal, the police could generally be trusted to ' do so also ? 
Is it likely that the police would be less trustworthy than the army ? 

- 2921. Mr. LOVETT.— I think that in times of disaffection, provided the 
army remained loyal, the police could generally be trusted to do so also. It 
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is unlikely that the police would be less trustworthy than the army. 

2922. PRESIDENT. — Is any difficulty experienced now in recruiting for 
the police ? If so, have the difficulties arisen recently ? 

2923. Mr. LOVETT. — Slight difficulty has been experienced in recruiting 
for the police in some districts. I would suggest that the Hon. Mr. Douglas 
Straight be questioned on this subject. 

2924. PRESIDENT. — Have you any idea why difficulty should have 
arisen ? 

2925. Mr. LOVETT. — No, I think it is dissatisfaction with pay, etc. 

2926. Sir W. MEYER.— Do you have much to do with the police as 
Commissioner ? 

2927. Mr. LOVETT. — Nothing except to review the annual police reports 
for the year. My review and the report go to the Inspector- General. Of course 
proper police administration is essential to the well-being of a district ; and so 
far, it claims the general attention of a Commissioner. Reports too are sent to 
him of specially serious crimes. 

2928. PRESIDENT. — Is the general feeling in the United Provinces 
favourable to the Government ? 

2929. Mr. LOVETT. — The general feeling in the United Provinces is 

favourable to the Government. 'there are, however, considerations which 
should not he lost sight of in drawing deductions from this fact. In the 
Meerut, Agra, and Rohilkhand Divisions there is a lawless turbulent element, 
sometimes recruited from neighbouring Native States, which requires contin- 
uously vigilant and firm handling. In the eastern divisions widespread and 
simultaneous anti-cow-killiog riots in 1893 showed a remarkable power of 
-Hindu combination and took the authorities largely by surprise. In the Oudh 
districts outbreaks of rather widespread dacoity are not uncommon. Cawnpore 
was in 1900 distinguished by an anti- Government plague riot of unusual 
ferocity. At present, Bengalis swarm in Benares and Allahabad, and are 
found everywhere ; the Arya Samaj is represented by 260 branches working 
in different parts of the Provinces ; the tendencies of the Young Muhammadans 
are dubious ; much poisonous seed has of recent years been sown among the 
general student community. ° 

It can, moreover, hardly be expected that serious depletion of the garrison, 
to which the Provinces have so long been accustomed, would be unattended by 
loss of prestige to the Government. 

The Provinces have well been called * the heart of India. ’ If they went 
wrong, very little would remain right. They adjoin the powerful State of 
Gwalior and other minor Native States. (See Annex ure I, paragraphs 3-6 and 
Annexure II.) 

2930. Sir W. MEYER.— "What about the development of industries at 
Cawnpore and elsewhere ? Does it lead to turbulence on the part of the mill 
hands, etc.? 

2931. Mr. LOVETT. Cawnpore is the only real industrial centre in the 
United Provinces, and the mill hands there have on occasion joined in serious 
riots, but I know of no other cases where mill hands have distinguished them* 
selves in this direction. 

2932. Sir W. MEYER. — One feature in Calcutta and other industrial places 
is that a large proportion of the factory hands come from outside. Does that 
apply in the United Provinces ? 

2933. Mr. LOVETT. — No, the industrial firms obtain most of their men 
on the spot. (See Annexure I, paragraph 15.) 

2934. P RESIDENT. — Is there any party in the Provinces which desires to 
shake off British rule ? 

2935. Mr. LOVETT.— No party in the United Provinces desires to shake 
off British rule. The most advanced Hindu section now contents itself with 
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dreams of local self-government within the Empire, or Hindu predominance in 
an India protected by Great Britain. During the unrest, however, considerable 
anti-British racial feeling manifested itself from time to time among Bengalis 
and advanced Hindus. This feeling still exists although it appears less 
frequently. It is of course partly inevitable. 

There are a few journalists and Arya Samaj preachers who are believed 
to hold extremist (fanatical and revolutionary) views. 

2936. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think that the victories of the Japanese 
over the Russians exerted much influence ? 

2937. Mb. LOVETT. — At the time they certainly did. (See Annex ure I, 
paragraph 1.) 

2933. Sib W. MEYER. — It is understood that the National Gongress 
people want an autonomous India ? 

2939. Mr. LOVETT. — Yes, I think it is a serious ideal with a small section 
of them, but not with the generality of them. I am speaking of course of the 
people of my own provinces. (See Annexure I, paragraph 12.) 

2940. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you consider the Congress people you know, 
dangerous as a class ? 

2941. Mb. LOVETT. — I think their teeth have been drawn to a large 
extent. 

2942. Sib W. MEYER. — You think they might have been dangerous, hut 
that just at present they are not so ? 

2943. Mb. LOVETT. — They have come to see that the only ideal they can. 
hope to realize is a sort of autonomous India within the Empire, and I think, 
they may add much noise and fury to what they say. They are afraid to say 
as much now as they used to. 

2944. Sib W. MEYER. — And the ideal of an autonomous India within the 
Empire does not appeal to the Muhammadans ? 

2945. Mb. LOVETT. — I think the Young Muhammadans think that they 
may have a share in it, judging by their papers. 

2946. PRESIDENT. — "What effect have religious societies had on the 
population of the United Provinces ? 

2947. Mb.' LOVETT.— There can he no doubt that the very numerous Arya 
Samaj societies have had practically no outward political effect on the people of 
the Provinces. Sometimes they have been countered by Dharm Samajis, 
(societies for tbe maintenance of Hindu orthodoxy), and sometimes their 
adherents have been Government servants or persons not at all inclined to 
quarrel with the Government. Whatever may be the spirit of the leaders 
of the Arya Samaj, many of their followers have no political aims. 

Nor can it be said that the Gauraksliani or Gaushala Sabhas have, since 
1894, worked in an anti-Govemment spirit, although these associations must 
always possess a considerable capacity for mischief. 

The Bengalis of Benares are much inclined to form sabhas or societies of 
their own, and we had carefully to watch these, which often gave dramatic per- 
formances reported to possess political flavour, but I do not remember any 
distinctively religious Bengali society. The students in cities and towns 
were certainly infected by tbe newspaper articles which spread- poison before the 
passing of the Press Act, by means of pamphlets from abroad, and through the 
instrumentality of disloyal tutors and professors. The seed which lias been 
too often and too generally sown among them may hear fruit later on. (See 
Annexure I, paragraph 6.) 

2948. Sib W. MEYBR. — Besides Benares, you have a great religious centre 
at Allahabad where a great many yogis and other people assemble. Is their 
influence pernicious ? 

2949. Mb. LOVETT. — Near Hardwar' there is an Arya" Samaj association, 
which is likely to be mischievous. Of course, in Muttra, Bengalis and Punjabis 
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meet a great deal, and I believe Muttra gave some anxiety to the United Pro- 
vinces Government a little time ago. As regards Allahabad, I do not think 
there is a religious society there from which any harm could be anticipated. 

2950. Sir W. ME YER. — You get a great mela at Allahabad now and 
again, do you not ? 

2951. Mb. LOVETT. — Yes, but the genuine sadhus are not seditious. 

2962. Sir W. MEYER.-— I understand that some of the agitators have 

been trying to propagate their doctrines under the guise of sadhus ? 

2953. Mr. LOVETT. — Yes, to a certain extent. (See Annexure I, para- 
graph 16.) 

2954. Sir W. MEYER. — Might they influence the people from a religious 
point of view ? 

2955. Mr. LOVETT. — I think there has been very little of that. 

2956. PRESIDENT. — It would surely be very unpleasant for them to pose 
as sadhus ? 

2957. Mr. LOVETT. — Yes, but a little time ago there was a very strong 
anti-foreign spirit among some of the students ; and there were young men who 
would not hesitate to do that kind of thing. 

2958. PRESIDENT. — What are the main centres where trouble might be 
anticipated in the event of political unrest becoming acute ? 

2959. Mr. LOVETT. — In the event of political unrest becoming acute, 
trouble might be anticipated at the following main centres : — 

Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow (for Muhammadans), Agra, Bareilly (for 
Muhammadans) Cawnpore, Aligarh (for Muhammadans). 

Jhansi is a very important railway centre ; at Muttra Bengalis meet 
people from the Punjab ; Hardwar is in close proximity to the 
Arya Samaj guruJcul at Kangri and is a great gathering place for 
Hindu sadhus. 

2960. Sib W. MEYER. — Lord Kitchener in his original scheme for the 
redistribution of the army mentioned that in the event of trouble Volunteers 
might be able to hold the fort at Agra. Would you trust the fort at Agra to 
Volunteers ? 

2961. Mr. LOVETT.— If they had to hold it against troops from Gwalior 
or disaffected troops of our own, they would be hardly strong enough in numbers, 
discipline, and training. (See Annexure I, paragraph 20.) 

2962. Sir P. LAKE.— It would depend upon the numbers on each side 
largely ? 

2963. Mr. LOVETT.— Yes ; of course the fort at Agra is a big place. 

2964. PRESIDENT. — You also lay stress on the fact that they are not up 
to the standard of the regular army in discipline or training ? 

2965. Mb. LOVETT.*— That is so. I have a note here of the exact strength 
of the Volunteer force in the Provinces which I could give you. 

Volunteer Forces in the United Provinces.— 

United Provinces Horse . — 

1st Regiment.— 

Enrolled strength 851, efficient 326. 

Reserve.— 

Enrolled strength, 83, efficient 80. 

Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, Oudh, Allahabad squadrons (8 troops and 
1 reserve section). v * 
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2nd Regiment . — 

Enrolled strength, 402, efficient 271. 

(7 troops and 1 reserve section.) 

Jjuohnow Volunteer Rifles . — 

Enrolled strength. 517, efficient 496. 

(1 reserve and 2 cadet companies.) 

Armament. — Lee-Metford rifles and carbines. 

Naini Tal Volunteer Rifles.— 

Enrolled strength 698, efficient 673. 

(3 cadet and 1 reserve company.) 

Oudh and Rohilhhund Railway Volunteers.— 

Enrolled strength 532, efficient 507. 

(1 reserve company.) 

Armament. — Lee-Metford rifles. 

Mussoorie Volunteer Rifles . — 

Enrolled strength 767, efficient 732. 

(3 reserve and 5 cadet companies.) 

Armament.-— Lee-Metford rifles. 

Allahabad Volunteer Rifles.— 

Enrolled strength 491, efficient 491. 

(1 reserve company.) 

Armament.-— Lee-Metford rifles. 

Rengal and North- Western Railway Volunteer Rifles.— 

Enrolled strength 506, efficient 500. 

(1 reserve section.) 

Armament.— Lee-Metford rifles. 

C atony ore Volunteer Rifles.— 

Enrolled strength 322, efficient 319. 

. (1 reserve company.) 

Armament. — Lee-Metford rifles. 

Agra Volunteer Rifles.— 

Enrolled strength 404, efficient 370 (this includes reserves). 

Armament — Lee-Metford rifles for adults, Lee-Metford 
carbines for cadets. 

2966. Sib ~W. METER. — Have you Volunteer reserves ? 

2967. Mb. LOVETT. — Tes, but I do not think they are very formidable. 
Every year we send in a return of Europeans and Eurasians who are not Volun- 
teers and who may possibly become reservists. Of course, reservists are fimn.TT 
in number. 

2968. PRESIDENT.— Are the cadets included in that number ? 

2969. Mb. LOVETT. — At Lucknow there are strong companies of 
cadets— the Martini&re School cadets for example. Oadets are not reservists. 

2970. PRESIDENT.— Are Eurasians any good as Volunteers ? 
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2£ 71. Mr. LOVETT.— They are often very good shots. 

2972. Sir W. MEYER. — Would they he any good in the open, or are they 
mainly useful for holding defensive positions? What experience have you had 
of Volunteers ? 

2973. Mr. LOVETT. — Eor holding defensive positions. I have had some 
experience of Volunteers ; I commanded a troop of light horse for five years 
at Benares, and prior to that I served in the ranks. I am now a colonel in the 
infantry. 

2974. Sir W. MEYER.. — Should you say from your experience of the 
Volunteers in your provinces that they would be able, in times of acute disturb- 
ance, to do more than assist in the defence of the places where they live ? 

2975. Mr. LOVETT. — No, I do not think they would. I would add, “ and 
of the districts in which those places are.’’ 

2976. PRESIDENT. — Have the Muhammadans of the United Provinces 
taken much interest in the proceedings of the Turco-Italian war and the course 
of events in Morocco and Persia ? Are they much affected by the Pan-Islamio 
movement ? Have you any knowledge of correspondence having taken place 
between Muhammadans of the United Provinces and Kabul in 1897 ? 

2977. Mr. LOVETT. — Muhammadan politicians of the United Provinces 
have been considerably interested in the Turco-Italian war and the course of 
events in Persia. I have seen no sign of interest in Morocco. Both they and 
advanced Hindus have carefully observed political developments in Egypt, 
and it is satisfactory for India that matters in that country have settled 
down lately. Muhammadan politicians are attracted by the Pan-Islamic 
movement and many of them are striving hard to imbue their co-religionists 
generally with their own sentiments. I do not, however, think that so far they 
have met with much success, although they have played on the religious feelings 
of Lucknow Musalmans. I have no knowledge of correspondence between 
Musalmans of the United Provinces and Kabul in 1897. But I would suggest 
a reference to the United Provinces Government on this subject. I remember 
hearing some vague talk about correspondence between Muhammadans of the 
Bulandshahr district and the frontier tribes in that year. (See Annexure I, 
paragraph 10 and Annexure III.) 

2978. Sir W. MEYER.- — Have the Hindu native papers taken advantage 
of affairs in Tripoli, for instance, to trouble the British Government by 
professing sympathy with the Muhammadans ? 

2979. Mr. LOVETT. — I do not think so — not in the United Provinces. 

2980. Sir W. MEYER. — So far as your provinces are concerned, I gather 
that such feeling as exists about Tripoli is a Muhammadan feeling ? 

2981. Mr. LOVETT.— -Well, I remember when I was in Benares last Nov- 
ember, the Hindu (Bengali) Raja of Tahirpur (rather a prominent character) 
called a meeting which was intended as a sort of Indian demonstration in 
sympathy with Muhammadan feeling in Tripoli. He asked me to consent to 
Volunteers going to Tripoli to render Red Cross aid to the Turks there. I told 
him the volunteers proposal was an absurd one, and it was dropped. It was 
not taken up seriously, and I think its promoter is a hit of a crank. 

2982. PRESIDENT. — It has been suggested that the Muhammadans of 
India have no real community of interest and are not a homogeneous body. 
What are your views on the subject as regards the Muhammadans of the United 
Provinces ? Are they likely to be affected in the event of a war with Afghan- 
istan, the tribes, or with any outside Muhammadan Power ? 

2983. Mr. IiOVETT. — There can be no doubt that there is strong com- 
munity of interest between, the various sections of Muhammadans in the United 
Provinces. Were they to become convinced that we neglect or slight them, 
that we allow Hindus to dominate them, on local bodies and' t6’ seize an unfair, 
proportion of places a,nd offices; they would become seriously discontented. The 
most aotive of their leaders are nOw continuously trying to weld them together. 
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and to appeal to their religions feeling and their traditions. In the event of 
Muhammadan discontent arising from the causes X have indicated. United 
Provinces* Muhammadans are certainly likely to be affected in the event of a 
protracted war with Afghanistan or of any war with Turkey. X do not think 
that as a community they wonld ever be drawn towards the North-West 
[Frontier tribes, whom they regard as uncivilized. Nor is it likely that they 
would ever desire Afghan domination. But if they were seriously annoyed 
with us, a long war with Afghanistan would certainly unsettle them and 
they would need careful watching. (See Annexure I, paragraph 10.) 

2984. Sir W. MEYER. — It has been said by previous witnesses that they 
are more concerned with affairs in Turkey than with Afghanistan, and that 
they would therefore he more seriously excited if we were at war with Turkey ? 

2985. Mb. LOVETT. — I have practically said that this is the case. 

2986. Sir. R. SCALLON. — Are not the Muhammadans very poor in the 
United Provinces ? 

2987. Mr. IiOVETT. — T here are a great many poor people of course, hut 
there are also some very wealthy people. 

2988. PRESIDENT. — What do you consider to he the political character 
and aims of the Arya Samaj ? Is it powerful in the United Provinces ? What 
are its relations with agitators in other provinces ? 

2989. M r. LOVETT. — The political character and aims of the Arya Samaj 
are anti-Muhammadan, anti-Christian, and anti-foreign. It, however, contains' 
very many adherents who have no political aims and ai-e genuinely attracted by 
the religious emancipation, and sometimes improved social standing, which their 
new creed offers. The society is powerful in the Meerut Division, hut not 
elsewhere, although it has a very large number of small branches. It possesses 
considerable funds, as even in Benares, where its supporters are few and poor. 
It has recently established a rather imposing local habitation in the heart of 
the city. Mr. L. G. Porter, now Secretary to the Government of India, and 
lately Magistrate and Collector of Meerut, informs me that Arya Samajists 
largely “dominate 5 * the Meerut Division, and abound in the Government offices; 
that they have many Jat adherents who cheerfully put down money in aid of the 
society, also rich banias who are attracted by the prospect of equality with 
Brahmans ; and that they are trying to capture the outcasts, such as the 
Christian chamars. The strings of the movement are pulled from outside the 
Provinces. When I was Commissioner of Benares, Arya Samajism there received 
an impetus from the arrival of a Khattri Arya Samajist, named, I think, Kesho 
Deo Shastrj, from the Punjab. He set up a newspaper and sold medicines. 
But Arya Samajism in Benares encounters strong opposition. 

The Arya Samajist gurukul at Kangri near Hard war will soon, be sending 
its disciples into the world. Their operations should be carefully watched. 

In some ways Arya Samajism resembles theosophy, but thore are various 
differences, and whereas it is impossible to believe in a substantial future for 
theosophy, I have no doubt that Arya Samajism will go on and prosper. (See 
Annexure I, paragraph 6.) 

2990. Sir W. MEXER. — Do you consider the thoosophists as being of 
political importance ? 

2991. Mr. LOVETT. — They are of very small importance now. (See 
Annexure I» paragraph L4.) 

2992. Sir W. MEXER. — Have they, a tendency to quarrel amoUg' them- 
selves ? 

2993: Mr. LOVETT.— Xes. 

2994. Sir W. MEXER.— Yon say that Bengalis and others meet at Muttra, 
and converse with agitators in the United Provinces ; do you think there is any 
regular system of correspondence between the agitators of the United Provinces 
and elsewhere ? 

2995. Mr. LOVETT. — I think there is, undoubtedly. Their method of 
working is as follows ' There is a certain knot of advanced Hindus at Allahabad 
and elsewhere, and advanced Hindus with political ambitions work through this 
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knot which carries on operations all over the Provinces. They put up candidates 
for local boards, and there are men of their own whom they try to put in to local 
Government appointments. At Benares, one of these men used to come down 
and give an impetus when one of his friends wanted it. The way has been to 
work through this particular clique at Allahabad. 

2996. Sib W. METER. — Are they moderates or extremists ? 

2997. Mb. LOVETT. — Moderates. The only extremists are a few itinerant 
journalists and the like. The extremists are not a clique at all. 

2998. Sib W. MEYER. — You spoke of Arya Sanaa jists in Government 
offices. Do you think their presence there a danger ? 

2999. Mb. LOVETT —It would be just as well if there were not so many 
of them. 

3000. Sib W. MEYER. — Are any steps taken to restrict their numbers ? 

3001. Mb. LOVETT. — Our clerks are so badly paid that we cannot afford to 
pick and choose. Whether a man is an Arya Samajist or not, if he comes and 
wants employment and there is a vacancy for him, we have to take what we can 
get. 

3002. Sib W. MEYER. — In the higher ranks there is a great deal of 
competition. Do you make any effort to distribute the posts there ? 

3003. Mb. LOVETT. — These are filled by nomination. Numerous candi- 
dates come forward, and the Commissioner and the district officers between 
them, before making any nomination, make careful inquiries. I should never 
make any nomination unless I was satisfied that the man was politically above 
suspicion,. 

8004s. PRESIDENT. — Are these people badly paid ? 

3005. Mb. LOVETT. — The clerks, etc., are very badly paid, hut the tahsil - 
dars and people of that description are not. 

8006. PRESIDENT. — Would the Muhammadans of the United Provinces 
be likely to move against us in common with the Hindus ? ' Is there any 
difference in this respect in the attitude of the Young Muhammadan leaders P 

3007. Mb. LOVETT. — The United Provinces’ Muhammadans have moved 
against us before in common with the Hindus, and may do so at some future 
time, if they consider our strength decayed and our power moribund. The 
Young Muhammadan leaders -are less loyal than the majority of their 
co-religionists. They are keen Pan-Islamists and closely watch events in 
Turkey, Persia and Egypt. A remarkable reception given two months ago 
by Lucknow Musalmans to Saiyid Rashid Raza, editor of the Egyptian paper 
Al-Manar and a noted Pan -Islamist, united iShias and Sunnis and surprised 
me. 

It is remarkable that, while in England there is so strong a tendency to 
short-sighted materialism, in India idealism has lately made marked progress. 
His Majesty the King- Emperor’s visit could not have come at a more opportune 
time. It is, however, unfortunate that Young Muhammadan leaders ascribe 
Hindu political successes to agitation, and are inclined to admire the persist- 
ence of the Hindu “ advanced ” leaders, from whom, however, rivalry for posts 
and offices and quarrelling over electoral representation, seems likely to keep 
them apart. (See Annexure I, paragraph 17.) 

3003. Sib W. MEYER.— It used to be said that the great danger to us 
from Muhammadans arose from their fanaticism and lack of education. You 
hold that the spread of education has made them more dangerous P Would 
these educated Muhammadans exercise any considerable influence over moulviee, 
etc. ? 

1 ±? 00 ?' LOVETT.— I do not think they have done so hitherto. Here is 

a letter from the Deputy Commissioner at Lucknovr, giving an account of a 
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meeting held there. The meeting was convened by the educated Muhammadan 
leaders to lament over the proceedings of the Russians in Persia 

“The Rifa-i-am Muhammadan meeting went off quietly. The promoters 
wrote to me saying that Yusuf would try to wreck it so I gave Sardar Mai Singh 
(police inspector) written authority to turn out Yusuf or anyone else whom the 
promoters should consider undesirable. Yusuf and his friends never went near 
the meeting. I have grown tired of Mr. Yusuf and have twice refused to receive 
his visits. The man is a nuisance to everybody and it is high time to ignore 
him. 

The chairman of the meeting was Maulana Abdul Majid, one of the lead- 
ing Sunnis of Pirangi Mahal. He made an excellent speech, a fine example 
of the old style, free from the agitator’s advertising and vote-catching claptrap. 
His diction was much admired from what I hear. He made a passing allusion 
to the action of the Shiahs in keeping aloof from the former meeting, to protest 
against Italy’s attack on Tripoli, and did not attempt to compose the differences 
between the two sects. He stated the facts of the Meshed affair, as known to 
him, and explained how they affected the followers of Islam whether Sunnis or 
Shiahs. 

The Raja of Mahmudabad went much further. His speech was an example 
of the modern style based on the present day principle that nothing can 
nowadays be obtained without agitation. He emphasized the unity of the 
interests of the two sects and went beyond religion into politics. In urging 
that the British Government should be asked to use its influence in forcing 
Russia to make restitution of the treasures looted from the Roza of Imam Raza, 
he argued amongst other things, that, as the loot was worth thirty -two crores of 
rupees, it would be dangerous to England to allow it to remain in Russian hands. 

His speech made the Shiahs produce handkerchiefs to wipe away the 
tears from their streaming eyes, and was punctuated with loud lamentations 
from the audience. 

The Shiah Wazir Hassan was another speaker who appealed to passion. 
Shahanshah Hussan was very hot and used rather strong language. Nabi 
Ullah, the rival of Shahid Hussan for the Legislative Council, roade a halting 
and non-committal speech. There were speeches by Zahur Ahmad of the 
Municipal Board, Hamid Ali Khan and some others which did not attract 
attention. The three speeches of the day were Abdul Majid’s for dignified 
eloquence, Mahmudabad’s for action. Shahanshah’s for invective. 

I wish it to be clearly understood that I am reporting what I hear only. 
The speeches will be reported in extenso by the police at the end of the week, 
and very probably there will he differences between what I hear and what was 
actually said. I must not be held responsible for that. 

* * * * * • 

The head mould of the Reid College published a pamphlet urging the 
Sumns to keep away from the meeting because the Shiahs had not joined the 
Sum/is’ protest against Italy. It had not much effect. The meeting was as 
large as the place allowed. About 5,000, I am told. 

There was one opposition show, and a successful one, at the mosque in 
Tahsinganj ; four or live thousand attended ; sermons were preached from the 
pulpit all about the Meshed affair. This was a Shiah show also run by Moulvi 
Syed Ahmed, the man about whom we had to make all those enquiries as to 
whether he was a mujtahid or not. The position he has taken up is that it is 
useless to pass resolutions such as those passed at the Rifa-i-am. What Persia 
wants is not protection from outside aggression, but internal reform. Why was 
no resolution passed urging the Persians to make themselves lit to take their 
place among the enlightened nations of the world ? 

****** 

You will observe that the Shiahs are far from being of one mind even in this 
matter. Men like the Raja of Mahmudabad are trying to show Mr. Montagu 
that all Muhammadans are one. With this objecc in view they have striven 
to organize simultaneous meetings all over India. I do not suggest that there 
was no real feeling behind all these outward manifestations, but the occasion has 
been improved without doubt, in my opinion, to serve the purpose indicated.’* 
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3010. — Sir W. MEYER. — Do you keep yourselves informed about 
sermons in the mosques ? 

3011. — Mr. ROVETT. — The police do that, and we get information 
from people calling on us. Tbe Young Muhammadans liave made Muham- 
madans generally more dangerous to the Government. They have made the 
prospect of Muhammadan-Hindu combination more probable in the long run ; 
on the other hand, they have produced a more enlightened set of Muham- 
madans whose knowledge of the world must enable them to see that there is 
very little political future for India apart from the British Raj. 

3012. Sir W. MEYER,— To what do you ascribe the lack of interest in 
Morocco ? 

3013. Mr. ROVETT.— I have never heard any agitation about Morocco at 

all. 

3014. Sir W. MEYER.- — Is this, perhaps, due to the fact that Morocco 
split off from the Bagdad Ka lip hate at an early date and has always been more 
or less isolated from the rest of Islam ? 

3015. Mr. ROVETT, — This may he the explanation, 

3016. Sir W. MEYER. — Hindus and Muhammadans combined before in 
the Mutiny, but they then had a common figurehead in the shape of the titular 
Mughal Emperor at Delhi. Do you think that tbe absence of such a figurehead 
now would mate a difference ? 

3017. Mr. ROVETT. — I think it might, but to the Hindus in the Mutiny 
the Kin g of Delhi was rather a pretended than a real figurehead. 

3Q18. Sir "W. MEYER. — -Do you consider that the Muhammadan may 
prove more dangerous than the Hindu, under influence from events outside 
India over which we have no control ? 

3019. Mr, ROVETT., — I think the Hindu is decidedly more dangerous. 
There is R strong advanced Hindu influence in India inclining against us, 
whieh has been partly prompted by downright nationalism. It has been largely 
supported by constant preaching of legends of a Hindu golden age before tbe 
foreigner came. It is difficult to say how far this legend has been inspired by 
tbe belief of the Marathas that, but for us, they would have become lords of 
India. 

The Hindu nationalism of which I speak is the doctrine of a limited 
school which has hardly touched the United Provinces and has shrunk back 
into the shade in India generally. B at its influence seems to me apparent 
now and then ; and should it become more obtrusive and popular it would be, 
in my opinion, more dangerous than anything which may be expected from 
the Muhammadans. 

3020. PRESIDENT. — How have recent territorial re-arrangements in 
Eastern Bengal- and elsewhere been regarded by tbe Muhammadans and others 
in the United Provinces ? 

3021. Ms. ROVETT. — The territorial arrangements notified at Delhi have 
been regarded by Muhammadan politicians as a concession to Bengali agitation,. 
Muhammadans of good position, who are not politicians, care little about their 
co-religionists in Eastern Bengal, and are, on the whole, sentimentally gratified 
by the re-establishment of Delhi as the capital. 

Advanced Hindu politicians regard the Delhi announcements with com- 
placent satisfaction, but their satisfaction must have been damped by Rord 
Crewe’s recent declaration as to the impossibility of responsible self-govern- 
ment in India- 

Those members of the territorial aristocracy with whom I have conversed on 
the subject are, with one exception — a Muhammadan politician — gratified by 
the supersession of Caloutta by Delhi and anticipate advantages from the 
proximity of the latter to the United Provinces. The masses care nothing 
at all about these matters. (See Annexure I, paragraph 12.) 

3022. PRESIDENT. — You say there was an exception — that one Mutuum*, 

m&dan objected ? ’ 
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S023. Mb. LOVETT. — He was a keen Muhammadan politician, and he 
■was very much annoyed by the arrangement. 

8024. PRESIDENT.— Have any attempts to tamper with the loyalty of 
the troops come to the notice of the United Provinces Government P 

3025. Mb. LOVETT. — In Jhansi an Ary a Samaj missionary was found 
preaching to soldiers what came near to sedition. I believe that elsewhere 
sadhus were found about the regimental lines, with, it was thought, a political 
mission. Hoti Lai Varma, an extremist now in the Andamans, had conversa- 
tions with members of the army at HoDg Kong and distributed pamphlets 
from America which exhorted men not to join the army. A sadhu was found 
preaching sedition in the lines of the 48th Pioneers at Allahabad. He was 
found to be an ex-sepoy dismissed from the 38th Pioneers. A sepoy of the 
48th Pioneers was found attending Arya Samaj and Gaurakshani Sabha meetings. 
A jemadar of the 16th Cavalry was found in possession of seditious papers 'and 
dismissed. A sepoy of the 5th Light Infantry spoke disrespectfully of TTis late 
Majesty and was dismissed. A man who appeared to have some political object 
in view was found in the 48th Pioneers* lines. This regiment contains Jat 
companies. 

In a confidential memorandum published by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment in 1910, it was stated that it is certain that t( persistent efforts ” were 
being made to get at the army. 

I have had no personal experience of anything of this kind. During the 
unrest I was at Benares with a garrison of only one native regiment— the 62nd 
Punjabis, and before that, the 18th Infantry. 

A copy of the above memorandum was sent to the General Staff, Ar my 
Headquarters. (See Annexure I, paragraph 21.) 

3026. Sib W. MEYER. — Do these instances relate to the 1910 period ? 

3027. Mb. LOVETT. — Yes. They are mentioned in that memorandum. 
They extended over a couple of years — between 1908 and 1910. There are no 
more recent instances. 

3028. ^ PRESIDENT. — It has been suggested that the enlistment of addi- 
tional Rajputs in the army would provide a useful counterpoise to the present 
Sikh and Muhammadan elements. Would suitable Rajputs be procurable from 

3029. Mb. LOVETT. — Rajputs are now enlisted from Oudh for the 7th, 8th 

and 11th Rajputs, also for the old Hyderabad Contingent regiments, the 94th, 
95th, etc. If you wanted to enlist more, I think you could. (See Annexure I, 
paragraph 23.) . 

3030. Sib W. MEYER. — "Would it he politically advisable ? 

3031. Mb. LOVETT. — If they made good soldiers, undoubtedly. There 
would be no political objection. 

3032. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it advisable to maintain class regi- 
ments of Brahmans from Oudh ? 

3033. Mb. LOVETT. — I do not consider it advisable to maintain class regi- 
ments of Brahmans from Oudh. A few Kanaujia and many more Sarwariya 
Brahmans are now enlisted from Oudh for the 1st and 3rd Brahmans. These 
regiments also draw recruits' from the Gorakhpur, Benares, Allahabad, 
Jhansi and Bundelkhand Divisions, from the Shahjahanpur district, and 
from Baghelkhand. The. Oudh Brahmans are fine men, but I understand 
that the general view of Commanding Officers is that the further west a man's 
district is, the better soldier he is likely to make. The present system of enrol- 
ling Brahmans seems to me the best. It gives less opportunity for inconvenient 
combination and for the spread of evil influences. I think it is better not to 
have too many Brahmans. (See Annexure I, paragraph 23.) 

3034. Sib W . METE B .— W ould you prefer to scatter them in companies 
throughout different regiments P 
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3035. Mr. LOVETT.— -That was not what I meant by my answer. I 
meant, do not have them from precisely the same part pf the country,- I' should 
say it would be better to have class companies than class regiments. 

3036. PRESIDENT.— Would you have Brahmans from other places than 
Oudh ? 

3037. Mr. LOVETT.— Yes. 

3038. Sir- W. MEYER. — Assuming Brahmans to become a bit disaffected,- 

if they are in companies they are liable to .influence other ,■ soldiers, • whereas’ -if 
they are in regiments by themselves .that is obviated. ; -. 

3039.. Mr. • LOVETT.— I am not prepared tb give an opinion. 

3040. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it advisable- to quarter regiments 

in the areas from- which they are recruited,? 1>M us- ... • 

3041. Mr. LOVETT. — I do not think it advisable to quarter regiments in 
the areas from which they are recruited. If so quartered, they must be more 
susceptible to intrigue and popular waves of feeling. 

3042. Sir - W. MEYER. — Erom your experience in the "United .Provinces 
are regiments there quartered in their own local areas ? 

3043. Mr. LOVETT. — No \ L do not think they are. At a time of agitation 
it would be extremely unfortunate to have regiments at Benares recruited from 
the Benares Division. 

3044. Sir W. MEYER. — Is there habitual communication in your pro- 
vinces between the civil and military authorities in regard .to unrest, : public 
security, and the like ? 

3045. Mr. LOVETT. — I have never had anything of the kind since I have 
been Commissioner at Lucknow. Whenever the General Officer Commanding 
has thought.that anything concerned me, he has always written to me. When 
I was Collector at Meerut and Allahabad, such was also the case. (See Annex- 
ure I, paragraph 22.) 

3046. Sir P. LAKE. — Are you satisfied with - the general proposals for 
internal security as regards your district ? ’ 

3047. Mr. LOVETT.— Yes. 

3048. Sir W. MEYER. — Do the same remarks apply to Rajputs as to 
Brahmans j would you say that they also should not be enlisted too copiously 
from one particular district of the United Provinces— in one regiment I mean'? 

8049. Mr. LOVETT. — I have never met with any troublesome combiiia- 
tion among Rajputs at all. There is not the same danger with Rajputs. ■ 

3050. Sir R* 8CALLON — Is there any cause of civil discontent among 

Rajputs? ... ° 

3051. Mr. LOVETT. — On the whole, I think they are happy enough. 

-3052. Sir R. SOALLON.— I have put this question because when villages 
are discontented, the recruits drawn from that district are discontented also ? 

3053. Mr. LOVETT. — I believe there was apprehension among some 
recruits m regiments who were influenced by popular feeling in the early days 

people PlaSUe P0ll0y * There are wa ves of feeling that rise and fall among the 
• * , * • * 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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ANNEXURE I. 


Note by the Honourable Sir John Hewett ,- O.G.S.I . , C.I.N., Lieutenant - 
Governor of the United Provinces , on Mr. Lovett's evidence , 

1. Nothing has, in. my opinion, influenced the people of India as to their 
political future more than the victory of Japan over Russia. A general idea 
of my views on the political situation in India is to be obtained from the 
confidential paper dated the 1st of September 1909, which I made over to 
the President of the Committee for perusal by himself and the members, but 
not for inclusion in the formal record of the Committee. There has been a 
great change for the better since 1 wrote that note, but it will indicate where 
danger appears to me to be likely to arise in the future. 

2. I agree with lr. Lovett that if operations ,pn the frontier were being 
conducted simultaneously with, a war with a great European Power, our 
obligatory garrison in the -United Provinces would not be adequately provided 
with European troops. ' 

3. I agree with M. Lovett’s views as to the general feeling of the-people 
of the United Provinces towards the Government. , I think, however, that .there 
are, amoDg the educated community, considerable numbers ,of men »who if not 
kept in order, might make themselves just as troublesome in this province as 
they have been elsewhere. ‘These people want the loaves .and fishes, .and, 
without thinking , too much of what would happen to themselves were the - 
British Government to' remove itself or be removed, do, I think, resent the fact 
that the British are in India at all. This party will grow, and may grow 
rapidly. The educated class' is hostile to the landowners, but the latter have 
hitherto been rather afraid of them. There are signs that the relations between 
the two classes may become more distant. The lawyers recently refused to 
attend a party given to me at Allahabad by the landholders of Agra on the 
ground that I had endeavoured by legislation, and otherwise, to give special 
protection to the landholders. 

A great deal of harm has been done by people being allowed to write and 
speak for the last five-and-a-half years about Swaraj being possible in future. 
Had this idea been condemned authoritatively long ago much harm would have 
been prevented. We ought to have the pluck to say that we are here, not .only 
for the good of the people of India, but for our own good and that we intend to 
stay here for both these reasons. There were many Waverers who did not know 
what the Government meant by its silence, while they were made to feel that 
agitators would make it unpleasant for them if they actively supported the 
Government. 

4. In almost all the large cities or towns of the province there is a con- 
siderable Bengali colony which has its own Kalahari or secret club, the 
proceedings of which are kept very quiet. Except possibly at Aljahabad and 
Benares, the influence of the Bengali community over the general population 
is very slight, for the simple reason that the people of the province yvill not let it 
become powerful. At Lucknow, when Lord Mmto visited it two or three years 
ago notices were put up 'that Bengalis need nqt apply for seats on the proces- 
sional route. At the same time the educated community i$, to a certain extent, 
liable to influence by Bengalis both those resident in the province and from 
outside, and this influence is generally exercised for the bad.. The military 
accounts office was transferred from Calcutta to Luclpipw without, the, local 
Government being consulted. Hirectly it arrived^ the Bengalis on the, establish.* 
ment started an anti-paritition celebration. 

5. With reference to what Mr. Lovett says on page. 193 regarding the 
Congress, it may be said that the enlargement of the Councils has had, a moat 
excellent effect. Educated people have, realized that they have in the enlarged 
Councils a' means of pressing their wishes on the attention of the Government, 
which is much more effective than the Congress’ was. Their atteptjon. has thus 
been attracted by a more constitutional means of obtaining, power, than the 
Congress presented. At the same time, this attitude, of the more sober. people 
is, I think, being resented by the Congress leaders, and they. uqw are making: 
every effort to assert themselves as ’ much as possible. Thus the Congress 
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Committee of the United Provinces has, with a view to arrogating for itself the 
position of a guide to the public in such matters, despatched a message and a 
letter to the Secretary of State regarding the position of the Public Services 
Commission. 

6. The census shows that there are less than 140,000 Aryas in the United 
Provinces. It is possible that many refused to record themselves as Aryas* 
The recorded Aryas number about the same as the Indian Christians and have 
increased by about the same number since the last census. We hare in these 
Provinces at Kangri, near Hardwar, an Arya Samaj gurukul or college. This 
is entirely controlled by the Punjabi Arya Samaj. Gatherings there are 
attended by representatives of our police, but we know very little about the 
actual management of the college. The statistics show that the Arya Samaj 
has increased pretty rapidly among the classes from which recruits are obtained 
for the army, namely, the Brahmans, the Rajputs and the Jats. Speaking gen- 
erally the Samaj, as it exists in the United Provinces is not, in my opinion j 
political, but there are a number of members, some of them in our own offices, 
who have distinct political tendencies, and the north-western portion is liable, 
to intervention by fire-brands from the Punjab Arya Samaj society. There 
is certainly a risk — and a genuine risk — that the Aryas in the United Provinces 
will become more political. 

7. I agree with Mr. Lovett in regarding the Talukdars of Oudh as per- 
fectly loyal. So, in my opinion, is His Highness the Nawab of Rampur. He 
has no influence worth considering over the Muhammadan Talukdars of Oudh. 
The landholders of the Agra Province are also, I think, loyal, and recognize 
that their interests are identical with those of the British Government. 111- 
confddexed rent litigation might have a great effect in alienating Talukdars 
from the Government. My opinion - is that the Government should pay the 
greatest possible attention to keeping the landowners on its side. The landowners 
are certain, in the case of trouble, to be able to control the tenantry. India to 
my mind has passed beyond the stage when we can be as ready as we were in 
the past to interfere between landlords and tenants, and I have no sympathy 
whatever with those who think it necessary to intervene between landlord and 
tenant in the matter of rents when competition comes in. I am all in favour 
of giving security of tenure to the tenantry, but not of making unfair bargains 
with the landlords as to the amount of rent which they should pay. 

8. It can certainly be said that the Hindus of Oudh are strictly orthodox. 
Very few Hindus from Oudh, and hardly any Hindu Talukdars, have visited 
England and their general attitude is opposed to foreign travel. Oudh does not 
contain a centre of orthodox Hindu theological teaching like Benares, though 
Ajodhya is the site of some important fairs. 

I would go further than Mr. Lovett and would say that orthodox Brahman 
feeling in the United Provinces is distinctly on our side. There are historical 
reasons why Poona Brahmans should be unfriendly to British rule, having 
regard to the fact that at the close of the 18th century their influence over the 
Marathas, who then possessed great political power, was very large. At that 
time nearly all the area now included in the- United Provinces was held by 
Muhammadans. There were,' for instance, Muhammadan states in Rohil- 
khand, the Central Doab (Nawab of Farrukhabad) and Oudh (which then includ- 
ed parts of Rohilkhand, the Gorakhpur Division and the eastern Doab) . Benares 
was then a feudatory of the Nawab of Oudh. The only portion under Hindu 
supremacy was the upper Doab, part of the Agra Division and Bundelkhand, 
which were held by the Marathas. The last traces of Hindu power "were swept, 
away in the Mutiny. The few Deccan Brahman families which now remain in 
Bundelkhand are either pensioners of the Government or have no political 
influence. 

9. The increase in the number of Indian Christians is, I think, a very 
important matter. At one time I did not think that this movement was likely 
to do much for the stability of the British Government, but now I think that 
it will be of distinct help to us. It is indeed true that, when employed in the 
Volunteers or in the police, the Indian Christians have not always proved them- 
selves to be very well suited for bearing arms, but their interests are ours and, 
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in the event of any trouble, we may rely on their giving us information 
which otherwise we might not be able to obtain. There are now in these 
Provinces a few Indian gentlemen of very high position who have become 
Christians. 

10. My views as to the present state of feeling among the Muhammadans 
are given in an official letter to the Home Department dated the 16th July 
1912. The report of the proceedings of the annual meeting of the All-India 
Muslim League in London, justifies what I wrote about the possibility of a 
temporary rapprochement between Hindus and Muhammadans. I do not 
believe in a permanent alliance between tbem. There is no record of any 
correspondence between Muhammadans and Kabul in 1897, but information 
was received showing that some men in these Provinces were in communication 
with the Muhammadans of the tribal country in that year. I consider the 
Muhammadans of the United Provinces to be a homogeneous body. It is true 
that there are a good many Shiahs in places like Lucknow and Jaunpur, and 
that disputes between Shiahs and Sunnis, about the celebration of the Muharram 
are sometimes serious. Nevertheless, it will he observed that the Sunnis have 
been participating with the Shiahs (vide our letter of 16th July last) in protest-, 
ing against the desecration of the shrine at Meshed, and I do not think that 
there is any real and permanent reason why in any political trouble, whether 
affecting their own interests only or their attitude towards Government, Shiahs 
and Sunnis should be separate from one another. (See Annexure III.) 

11. I am opposed to denominational universities (vide my opinion recorded 
as a member of the Universities Commission) and therefore do not like the idea 
of either a Muhammadan or a Hindu university. I think that there is danger 
that both of them might be used for political purposes. The danger appears to 
me greater in respect of the Muhammadan than in respect of the Hindu univer- 
sity, for the reason that similar Muhammadan institutions exist outside India, 
The decision of the Secretary of State (i) not to allow sectarian universities to 
affiliate institutions outside the places in which the universities are situated : 
(ii) not to permit the Muhammadan university to be called the Muslim Univer- 
sity and (iii) refusing the proposal that the Viceroy should be Chancellor of 
that university, will add. greatly to the grievances which the Muhammadans 
feel at present. They contend that they had reason to expect that their request 
in these three matters would be accepted. 

12. Since Mr. Lovett gave his evidence, the discussion in the British Parlia- 
ment regarding paragraph 3 of the despatch of the Government of India of 
August 26th 1911, has aroused considerable excitement in the United Provinces. 
Native newspapers of all shades of opinion have been unanimous in complain- 
ing of Lord Crewe’s decision, and it seems clear that, by many educated people, 
the hope of development in the direction of colonial self-government is strongly' 
cherished. Whatever may he the merits of the interpretation of paragraph 3 
of that despatch, there is no doubt that the public here do believe that it had, 
and was intended to have, the meaning which has now been repudiated. Never- 
theless, the declaration by the Secretary of State is, in my humble opinion,' 
exactly what was wanted, and ought to do a lot of good. 

13. The greatest political danger to my mind is the possibility of the revival 
of the anti-cow-kil]ing agitation. The protection movement has distinctly in- 
creased during the last few years. Subscriptions are being collected by various 
means. Up to the present no general movement towards active opposition has. 
displayed itself, and I do not think that there is any immediate likelihood of an 
agitation. The danger of course would be that such a movement might set the. 
rural population — mostly Hindus or at least with Hindu sympathies — against the 
Government. Papers relating to the anti-cow-killing agitation are appended. 
(See Anpexure II.) 

14. The Theosophists are, I think, of no political importance. 

15. Hie United Provinces furnish factory hands for Calcutta, and, to seme 
extent, for Bombay. It is in the matter of labour an exporting, and not an 
importing province. 

16. There is a movement in progress in these Provinces for the education 
of sadhus. This will tend probably to increase their political importance. 
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though at present it has not had much effect. It is the case that some educa- 
ted agitators have been in the habit of going about the country in the guise of 
aadhus. I have myself seen one or two at Dehra Dun, and Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, when he was Lieutenant-Governor, got into conversation with one 
in the neighbourhood of Bikhikhesh above Hardwar. 

17. I do not believe that in the case of serious internal trouble, Hindus 
and Muhammadans would, under existing circumstances, unite, under a 
common figurehead. The movement would, so far as one can in present 
circumstances foresee, be more likely, in the first instance at all events, to 
take the form of a republic, although people at the stage in which the inhabit- 
ants of this Province are just now, are not likely to be attracted by the 
abstract idea of a republic. The Province contains a turbulent and inflammable 
element. It requires a firm hand. But so long as the Government keeps faith 
with it, and the landholders are not alienated by any unfair treatment, disloyalty 
is not, in my opinion, likely to exhibit itself except on the part of the discon- 
tented and disappointed educated community. 

18. I am decidedly of opinion that His Highness the Nawab of Bampur 

might find it difficult to maintain order should the Imperial Service Troops 
he withdrawn from his State. The population of Bohilkhand generally is 
s till inclined to be turbulent. In case troops were removed there is little 
doubt that this tract would give cause for anxiety, not so much on account of 
distinct anti- British feeling, as because the people are naturally disposed 
towards lawlessness which would probably, on such an opportunity, not fall 
short of serious interference with the ordinary course of administration. To 
the tracts mentioned by Mr. Lovett, as containing a comparatively lawless 
pop ula tion, should be added Bundelkhand. This area is one in which agricultural 
conditions constantly present difficulties owing to its liability to famine. The 
inhabitants at such times frequently turn to dacoity and co-operate with bands 
from Native States. « . 

19. The statement that " all the United Provinces’ police are trained to 
arms ” needs a little qualification. Here, as in Bombay, the police is divided 
into ft armed ” and “ civil ” police, the former being trained to arms regularly, 
the latter given some comparatively simple instruction for a year after joining 
the force and a short annual training. The general direction of the force is 
in the hands of 147 gazetted officers, all Europeans ; 73 European inspectors ; 
185 Indian inspectors and 52 European sergeants. The total of the force is 
35,832: distributed into *. — Armed Police, sub* inspectors and bead-constables 
1129, constables 6243 ; Civil Police , sub-inspectors and head- constables 4492, 
constables 23,256 ; Mounted Police , head constables 10, constables 246. I 
think that the police are to be depended upon. The best proof is that the 
seditionists hate them even more than they hate the Government. It would be 
asking too much to expect them to remain loyal if there were deep-rooted 
disloyalty in the native army. If there were trouble in Sikh regiments only, 
our police would remain unaffected. 

20. The Volunteers could not possibly hold Agra fort in the event of 
trouble. At the same time, if properly armed, they would be far more valuable 
than they were in 1857, because their weapons would be immeasurably superior 
to any that the people could bring against them, while the latter would not be 
as experienced in the use of arms as they were then. One grave defeot in 
respect of the Volunteer force, is that many of the Volunteers are very badly 
armed. I have been representing for years to the Army Department that if 

you have a Volunteer force of over 4,000 men, as you have in these Provinces 

a large proportion of which is either extra efficient or efficient— it is unfair not 
to give them good weapons. The United Provinces Horse are at present 
armed with a carbine which was discarded after the Boer war. It cannot shoot 
straight at the shortest distances and this has been tested and proved not only 
by the officers of the corps, but also by General Campbell— himself a verv 
good shot — when he was Inspector of Volunteers. The rifles in the hands of 
the infantry are .many of them old and practically worn out. There are a 
number of persons anxious to become Volunteers who have offered to pay for 
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their own weapons, provided that they could get new and un-tised rifles, but 
thin concession has so far been denied to them by the Ordnance Department. 

21. For information regarding attempts to pervert troops serving in the 
United Provinces, I invite a reference to the Hon. Mr. Holms* demi-official 
letter No. 14-N-32, dated 23rd May 1907 to Sir Herbert Risley.* 

22. Information regarding outrages of a political character is, under stand- 
ing orders, communicated • at once by Commissioners to officers commanding 
stations if the outrage tabes place near a station where there are troops, otherwise 
notice is sent to the General Officer Commanding the brigade. Subsequently 
the local Government if necessary, communicates to the General Officer 
Commanding the division. So much about communication from the civil 
side to the military one. Communication from the military to the civil 
is not always adequate. On the 24th January 1910 the Chief of the Staff 
wired a secret telegram in the following sense - 

’ "States necessity for drawing up of plans and orders in detail for 
measures to support civil authorities in stations within a brigade 
in the event of riots. Where General Officer Commanding or 
officer commanding the station is absent plans must be given 
confidentially to the next in seniority. Absolute secrecy to he 
ensured.” 

No information was given to the local Government of the despatch of this 
telegram and a number of the military commanders connected the telegram, 
which is in itself quite free from objection, with the extension of the Seditions 
Meetings Act and the Criminal Daw Amendment Act to the United Provinces 
on the 13th January 1910, and assumed that the civil authorities had some 
special reasons for requiring assistance. The result was that some very curious 
things happened in these Provinces. In one station a very junior officer of a 
British cavalry regiment was in charge, and the men under him are reported 
to have slept in their boots. This got known and there was a certain amount 
of scare and all sorts of rumours got about. One was that a native cavalry 
regiment had mutinied and that the General Officer Commanding and all his 
staff had been shot. This might have been avoided had a little more explana- 
tion been given to the military officers as to why the orders were Being given, 
and if the civil officers had also been told that such orders were being issued. 

23. The cessation of recruitment in Oudh has had a considerable economic 
effect which may almost be deemed serious enough to justify the term political. 
For example, it used to he the case that one squadron of the 4th Bengal 
Cavalry was recruited in Oudh from Hindustani Muhammadans, but it is 
believed that at present men for this squadron are obtained from the Jaipur 
State and its neighbourhood. No notice of the change appears to have been 
received by the civil Government. There have been questions recently in the 
local Council regarding this matter and there is a good deal of feeling 
among retired officers and men because their sons are no longer eligible for 
recruitment. It seems to me that the civil Government ought to receive more 
information about recruiting centres than it has at present. The only general 
statement on this subject available is contained in a memorandum of 1897 or 
1898, drawn up by Brigadier-General Young, which is I am told, now regarded 
as obsolete by the military authorities. This is to some extent supplemented 
and brought up to date by the monographs on castes recruited which have been 
issued by the Government of India. But no information is available to the 
civil Government as regards specific alterations in the place of recruitment. 

I hope that no suggestion will be made to reduce the 1st and 3rd Brah- 
mans. The question whether it is better to have class companies or a class 
regiment is one on which the military authorities are more fitted to give 
an opinion than I am. My general view is in favour of class companies as 
against class regiments, but I am not sure that for Brahmans a class regiment 
is not the best. 

J. P. HEWETT, 

♦ Naini Tal: } • 

> Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 

'I he 16th August 1912.) 
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ANNEXTJRE II. 

(See answers 2862, 2864 and 2929.) 

Papers relating to the anti- cow-hilling agitation . 

(Extract from Mr. Olay’s pr£cis.) 
******* 

There has been evidence that during the past eigtheen months some exten- 
sion of the public interest in Gaurakshina matters has taken place. But in the 
first place the speeches and pamphlets on the subject have not shown the same 
tendency to violence of language which was noticeable in 1893-4. Eurther, 
despite the efforts of lecturers and pamphleteers, no trace of any central organ- 
ization or control of the various scattered sabhas and organizations has come 
to light. They seem to depend for their success very largely on the efforts of 
individual enthusiasts, and even their eloquence has frequently met with a^ 
very discouraging response. There are, nevertheless, signs in the eastern dis- 
tricts, and in Bundelkhand particularly, that a careful watch on the movement 
will have to be maintained. I cannot conclude more suitably than by a 
reference to the admirably lucid remarks on the whole subject contained in 
paragraphs 5 to 14 of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces* minute 
on Mr. Cleveland’s confidential report. The latter’s views are recorded at pages 
21 and 22 of the report. 

3rd December 1910. 

Conclusions arrived at by the Government of the "United Provinces after con- 
sidering events connected with the anti-cow-killing agitation ■ during 1911. 

As will be seen from the above summary of the file, the past year has been 
an important one in the history of the cow-killing movement, and for the first 
time the agitation has enjoyed some sort of organization and coherence. The 
various agents have been bound together by the common object of collecting 
signatures for the monster petitions. This object has been so simple and 
immediate, and has entailed so little sacrifice from the subscribers, that it is 
easy to understand that the attempt to collect signatures has met with consider- 
able success. On the other hand, efforts to obtain subscriptions, except from 
local gaushalas, have not been equally fortunate. A fair deduction from this 
state of affairs is, that the feeling aroused by the movement is, in nearly all 
cases, superficial. Eor the moment, indeed, there have been signs of a closing 
up in the Hindu ranks and of a more cordial entente between the members of 
the various sects, hut there is no reason to suppose that the causes of their 
original difference have been removed, or that their antagonisms will remain in 
abeyance when the collecting of signatures has come to an end, and the bond 
which gave tlie workers for this end a temporary unity of purpose has ceased 
to exist. In consequence, it seems probable that there will be . a considerable 
decrease in the agitation during the next year, unless the leader? of the move- 
ment are fortunate enough to discover some other party cry as useful as was 
the idea of the monster petition. The success of this idea was due to three 
things — it cost nothing, it was easy to understand, and its ostensible object was 
one to which no Hindu could take exception : it will be extremely difficult to , 
replace. In the meantime, the movement will continue to need close attention 
and the active and cordial support which it has received from the Axya Samaj . 
must not he forgotten. By their activities the members of this society have for . 
the time propitiated the Sanatan Dharam , at one time their bitterest opponents,-, 
and have endeavoured to use the agitation to galvanize the moribund swadeshi . 
boycott of foreign sugar. 

The 13th January 1919, 

ANNEXTJRE III. 

(See answers 2866, 2882 and 2977.) 

Defter No. 64-D., dated Simla , the 16th July 1912, from the Non. Mr. Pt, 
Burn , , I.C.S . , Chief Secretary to the Government , United Provinces , 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, Dome Department. 

I am directed to address you regarding the present state of feeling among 
Muhammadans in this Province with special reference to the war in progress 
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between Italy and Turkey, and recent events in Persia. The Muhammadan 
population of the Province did not exhibit any great amount of feeling about 
the war until after it had, so far as Sir John Hewett is able to judge, begun to 
excite the feelings of their brethren in other provinces more seriously. But 
for a considerable period it has been evident to Sir John Hewett from the 
selections from vernacular papers published in various parts of India and 
from conversations he has held with influential Muhammadans that a state of 
exacerbation exists which is of sufficient importance to be brought prominently 
to the notice of the Government of India. 

2. Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities between Italy and Turkey an 
outburst of feeling took place in favour of the latter country, which found vent 
in appeals to the Government of India to move the British Government to 
intervene (wtieMr. Clarke’s letter no. 2058-E.B , dated the 27th October 1911).* 
In its early stages the feeling was not confined to Muhammadans, but was also 
shared by H in dus, and suggestions were even received that Indians should be 
sent to assist the wounded Turks. Meetings to express sympathy were held in 
various places, and considerable sums of money were subscribed. 

3. In January of the present year the attention of Indian Muhammadans 
was attracted to events which were taking place in Persia, and the Government 
of India were asked direct by the All-India Muslim League to move the 
Imperial Government to secure and maintain the independence and integrity of 
Persia ( vide Mr. Clarke’s letter no. 138-B.A., dated January 16th 1912).* 
Meetings continued to be held to discuss this subject and addresses were received 
by both the Government of India and the local Government, while the strength 
of the feeling aroused was manifest from the articles which appeared in the 
Press. The receipt of the news of the bombardment of the shrine of Imam Reaa 
at Meshed, in the beginning of April, still further excited Muhammadans of all 
classes. Owing to the scanty and contradictory information on this topic given 
in the telegrams supplied by Reuter’s agency the full effect was delayed. But 
when fuller details were received in English newspapers, particularly in some 
picture papers, indignation reached its highest pitch. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is informed that articles by Professor E. G. Browne in the “ Manchester 
Guardian ” have been especially responsible for the warmth engendered. 

4- At the end of May there was some danger of serious trouble at Lucknow. 
One Yusuf Husain, a barrister, and mujtahid named Nasir Husain made an 
attempt to get up a meeting of Shiahs in the Victoria Park at that place to protest 
against "Russian misdeeds. Yusaf Husain is a member of the Congress, and it 
has been stated that he is in communication with the Hon. Nawab Saiyid 
Muhammad Bahadur of Madras. He announced his intention of making Russian 
flags and burning them publicly, and he also wished to pass resolutions urging 
Britain to declare war against Russia. Though he is a man with little follow- 
ing it would have been quite possible for him to inflame the feelings of tbe 
mob. 'The situation was handled with great tact by the Deputy Commissioner 
and Commissioner of Lucknow, who were successful in persuading the leaders 
of the Muhammadans to dissociate themselves from action of the kind contem- 
plated by Yusuf Husain. On June 9th, a meeting was held at Lucknow 
which was addressed by a number of influential Muhammadans. A remarkable 
feature of tbe position, in view of tbe fact that tbe shrine at Meshed is one of 
importance to Shiahs only, lies in the fact that Sunnis also joined the meeting. 
The chairman, in fact, was Maulana Abdul Majid, one of the leading Sunnis of 
Lucknow. In his speech special stress was laid on the fact that the affair 
of Meshed was one which affected both communities in Islam. He was follow- 
ed by the Hon. Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan of Mahmudabad 
(a Shiah ) who went considerably further than the first speaker. In emphasizing 
the unity of interests of the two sects he travelled beyond religion into politics. 
The report of his speech shows, tbe Lieutenant-Governor regrets to have to say, 
that his reference to the behaviour of the Italians was misleading and inflam- 
matory. He stated that the Italian Eoreign minister informed the Turkish 
Government that if the latter failed to settle affairs in Tripoli and make over 
possession quietly Italian airships would demolish the sanctuary at Mecca.' And 
the words attributed to him show that he led his audience to believe that an 
attack on Mecca was at the time when he spoke still a possible contingency. 

* Not printed. 
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He omitted all reference to tile fact -which had heen already announced to the 
public that the British Government had successfully intervened in order to 
ensure protection of the sacred places. In regard to Meshed he estimated that 
Russians had by the loot of the Shrine, secured treasure worth thirty crores of 
rupees or twenty millions sterling, which, he suggested, would he used to build 
a fleet He laid, special stress on the face that the treasures of a shrine are not 
the property of the ruler of the country, and that the outrage was one against 
religion. 

5. Sir John Hewett was so impressed by the marts of excitement which 
had become evident that he had enquiries made confidentially in all parts of the 
Province to gauge the state of public feeling, and I am to communicate the result 
for the information of the Government of India. Copies of the telegrams and 
addresses received from time to time have already been for warded to the Govern- 
ment of India (Foreign Department). It would appear that even the great bulk 
of illiterate Muhammadans have heard of the Turco- Italian war^ They regard 
it as a contest between Muslims and non-Muslims and their sympathies atfe 
entirely with the Turks. The incidents at Meshed have not yet become so fully 
known, hut news of them is likely to be spread by the meetings and agitation 
now going on. Among this class public questions and foreign affairs ordinarily 
excite no interest. But if any subject is connected with religion fanaticism is 
easily aroused. There is already a vague feeling very wide-spread that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor ought to have intervened in favour of the Turks. 

6. Among the more educated Muhammadans a more definite spirit exists, 
and is being fostered by papers, pamphlets and public meetings. I am to enclose 
a copy of a confidential report, dated Junel4tb, 1912, (Annexure TV) received 
from Mr. Lovett, Commissioner of Lucknow, which appears to His Honour to 
convey an accurate description of the attitude of educated Muslims at that very 
important centre of Shiah life and influence. In connection with his first 
remarks on the inability of the British Government to play a marked part in 
mediation with Italy, I am to forward an abstract in English of a Hindustani 
pamphlet (Muhakmn.i-Nadir) (Annexure V) recently published by one 
Kadir All, a vakil of Agra. Sir John Hewett thinks that this pamphlet is 
cleverly written and will not he without its effect on the Muhammadan com- 
munity. Indian Muhammadans, as a rule, regard the Sultan as the representa- 
tive of the Khalifat. He is the custodian of the green flag of the Prophet, the 
guardian of Mecca, Medina and other sacred shrines, and the defender of 
the faith. There is a tradition that the downfall of the Turkish Empire 
would be ODe of the principal signs of the approach of the day of judg- 
ment ( Qiyamat ). Any event that affects the stability of the Turkish Empire 
attracts the notice and arrests the attention of Muhammadans. . Even during 
the war with Russia excitement in India was intense. During the last thirty-five 
years the decline of the Turkish power has been watched with concern and 
anxiety. A hope has always been cherished that something would happen to 
arrest it, and there has been an undefined impression in the minds of Muham- 
madans that the .help and co-operation of Great Britain would he available. In 
the pamphlet referred to above, however, the present attitude of Great Britain 
is contrasted unfavourably with the agitation raised over Turkish actions in 
Armenia. The fact that that agitation was unfruitful is ignored. It is sufficient 
for the argument of the writer that when Christians were thought to he in danger 
at the hands of Turks, Great Britain was prepared to take active steps in their 
favour. At present when a Muhammadan Power is suffering from unprovoked 
attack by a Christian Power, the British Government is unwilling to make any 
protest. 

7 . A considerable body of Muhammadan feeling believes or affects to believe 
that the Christian nations of Europe would not be displeased were the Turkish 
Empire in Europe to disappear. And, though it is of less wide prevalence, a belief 
has been reported from more than one source that a secret Christian coalition 
exists to overthrow Muhammadan Powers all over the world and ultimately to 
suppress the religion of Islam. By some the coalition is definitely stated to 
include Russia, Prance and Italy. The action of the Powers at the close of the 
■war between Turkey and Greece is recalled, when combined efforts were made 
by European nations including England to restore Greek possessions. A rumour 
is even current, apparently based on the publication of the Eoreign Enlistment 
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Act, that the Government has issued a circular prohibiting Indian Muhamma- 
dans from showing practical sympathy with, their co-religionists in Tripoli. 

8. Mr. Lovett and other officers consulted have referred to the effect of the 
territorial changes announced at the Coronation Larbar. It is generally felt 
that the British Government has failed to exert influence, which it might have 
used, in restraining Italy and Russia, and the Lieutenant-Governor regards it as 
an undeniable fact that the reunion of eastern and western Bengal is regarded 
by the Muhammadans of the United Provinces generally as a concession to 
agitation which to some minds even appears as a mark of weakness. Such 
a feeling, if it is at all widespread, is likely to have embarrassing results in the 
future. Three years ago, when preparations were being made for Council 
elections, a tendency was observed on the part of the younger educated Muham- 
madans to throw in their lot with the Congress. The expectation was not 
fulfilled owing to the general satisfaction with which the Council regula- 
tions were received by Muhammadans. But it is now reported that the 
movement has revived. It is true that the success of the Council reforms has 
largely detracted from the influence of the Congress on public thought. The 
larger association of non- officials with the work of Government has created' 
a sense of responsibility and lias reduced the importance of an organization 
which was in perpetual opposition and devoted its attention to destructive 
criticism. It would be a matter for regret if a similar spirit were revived in a 
stronger form by the coalition of the two principal sections of the Indian people. 
The Lieutenant-Governor does not believe that such a coalition would ever be 
permanent, but he does regard it as possible for temporary and transitory pur- 
poses. Within the last fortnight it has been pressed very strongly on his notice 
both by visitors, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, of position and authority, 
as well as by articles in newspapers such as the Comrade and the A.ligarh 
Institute Gazette that a serious attempt is to he made to uuite Muhammadans 
with Hindus in a protest against the remarks made by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State in the House of Lords about paragraph 3 of the Government of India’s 
despatch, dated the 25th August 1911. The Lieutenant-Governor is not able 
to judge how far this attempt is likely to be successful, but he has received 
many assurances from responsible and reliable persons that the interpretation 
placed by the general public who had read the despatch was that which, has now 
been repudiated by the Secretary of State. 

9. To sum up briefly. Sir John Hewett considers that the present situation 
is full of anxiety. He has been particularly impressed by the views of Muham- 
madan officials, by conversations with Muhammadans of high position in the 
United Provinces, including His Highness the Nawab of Rampur, and by the 
state of things at Lucknow and in Rohilkhand. The complete effect of the 
Russian attack on the shrine at Meshed may not yet have been felt. It is pro- 
bable that the excitement caused by the war between Italy and Turkey has to 
some extent subsided. But the reason for this is not altogether a matter for con- 
gratulation. Resentment is still felt at what is regarded as supine inaction on 
the part of the British Government. And the improvement in the situation is 
due solely to the belief that the Turks and Arabs are successfully maintaining 
their own. The announcement by His Excellency the Viceroy that owing to 
British representations the Italians had undertaken not to interfere with the 
pilgrimage to Arabia was of untold value. Some gratification was also expressed 
by the announcement that immediately after the affair at Meshed Sir Edward 
Grey addressed the Russian Government. But the results of the latter pro- 
ceeding have not been marked, and there is a considerable danger of ill-feeling 
spreading still further. The Lieutenant-Governor will exercise a close watoh. 
over future developments, but His Honour thinks it desirable to bring to the 
notice of the Government of India the existing state of affairs as it appears to 
him. 


ANNEXURE IV. 

(Referred to in paragraph 6, Annexure III.) 

-Copy of a demi-official letter , dated the 14th June 1913, from the Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow Division, to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

Your confidential letter No. 712-0. The following causes have been 
working together, and are working together now, to lower our prestige among 
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Muhammadan politicians and thinkers : — 

(a) Our inability to play a marked part in mediation with Italy and the 
apparent absence of all British effort to help the Sultan of 
Turkey out of his difficulties. 

(5) The behaviour of the Russians at Meshed and towards Persia 
generally in spite of the Anglo -Russian Agreement. 

(<?) The alteration of the partition of Bengal. It is unfortunate that the 
last of these should be coincident with the other two. It has 
given an edge to an impression of our weakness derived from 
them. For, whatever Mr. Montagu may say, Muhammadan 
politicians do emphatically regard recent Bengal arrangements 
as a reversal of the partition and a surrender to agitation. 

2. I have, in conversation with two or three Musalman gentlemen, had- 
occasion to point ont the measures taken by Government to safeguard the • 
interests of their co-religionists in Eastern Bengal and the concession to 
Musalman sentiment in the restoration of Delhi as the capital of India. I have 
on these occasions found the former depreciated as unlikely to be lasting or sub- 
stantial and the latter declared to be of small practical benefit. I generally 
now avoid the subject altogether with educated Muhammadans. I have known 
it give an unpleasant turn to discussion. I have heard Muhammadans, not 
politicians, speak with appreciation of the transfer of the capital to Delhi ; but 
I have only met one Muhammadan taking an active interest in political affairs 
who did so. 

3. Educated Muhammadan opinion understands onr powerlessness in regard 
to Tripoli, although it contrasts our inaction now with our championship of 
Turkey in former days. But it seriously resents the behaviour of the Russians 
in Persia and especially at Meshed which it considers to be far more aggressive 
and insolent than it would have been had there been instead of an Anglo- 
Russian agreement an independent Great Britain to say * hands off * to Russia. 
There is an impression that we are now more afraid of Russia than we used to 
be ; and it is possible that this impression has been deepened by the idea gather- 
ed by some from perusal of the English newspapers that our Empire has passed 
its zenith and is in danger of collapse. 

4. I do not see how any one, who is in frequent contact with Muhammadans 
interested in politics, can be of opinion that our prestige with them stands where 
it did a year ago. At the same time they are well aware that their interests are 
bound up with ours. What we have to anticipate from them is far more active 
and persistent agitation to gain their objects than we have ever experienced in 
the past, and a more aggressive tone if we are not firm in showing what we mean 
to give them and what we do not mean to give them. They are of course the 
small minority of Musalmans ; but they are quite able to extend their influence 
greatly among their co-religionists and are endeavouring to do so. This may 
do us no good. 

5. About a month ago a loyal Muhammadan gentleman, thoroughly conver- 
sant with Muhammadan politics and aspirations, whom I have known for twenty 
years, said to me : “ I warn you confidentially that just now there is serious 
discontent among Muhammadans. They are angered at the reversal of the 
partition and at the apparent inaction of the Government In regard to Tripoli 
and Persia. They are agitating a good deal among themselves. If I were you, 

I would not allow any meetings to be held at Ducknow which may tend to 
inflame the masses.’ 5 I should state that he introduced the subject of Muham- 
madan feeling into our conversation. I did not. 

5. We are apt to suppose in India, that because we see on the surface a 
good deal of somewhat hollow agitation and obvious wirepulling that there is 
little worthy of careful attention underground. But, what we have had occa- 
sion to learn is that such things may be manifestations of a gradual change of 
sentiment seriously inimical to the prestige of our rule. ... 
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ANNEXURE V. 

(Referred to in paragraph 6, Annexure III.) 

The Urdu pamphlet entitled “Muhakma-i- Nadir” {Nadir’s verdict or opinion) 
is a work of Nadir Ali, VaJcil, Agra, printed, in 1912 at the Shamsi Tress 
Agra. 

The ■writer says at the commencement that he has two objects in view in 
writing this pamphlet. One of them is to impress npon his countrymen that 
they should regard the various changes announced at the Coronation Darbar as 
beneficial, and not allow themselves to be misled into wrong notions and thereby 
make their whole nation liable to the oharge of ingratitude ; and the second is 
to point out that if Government did not care for the susceptibilities of the people 
(in important matters), it would lay itself open to the charge of ignoring a law 
of nature. 

In dealing with the second object first the writer proceeds as follows 
** A man, whether he be a ruler or the ruled, is after all a man. To treat the 
natural tendencies and religious susceptibilities of man with indifference is the 
greatest mistake which the statesmen of a government can commit. • The 
absence of such human tendencies and susceptibilities in a nation is incompatible 
with its continued existence and is a sign of its being dead, while to ignore them 
is nGt to recognize a law of nature. The passing of a kingdom from the hands of 
one nation into those of another is but the working out of the will of the Ruler of 
the Universe. Ever since the world was created and during all the time it will 
endure, such changes have always taken place and will always continue to occur. 
Rut so long as the human being is so constituted as he is at present the natural 
tendencies and the susceptibilities referred to above will always be found to exist 
in him, and it is these tendencies and susceptibilities on which the entire fabrie 
of the human society and the political organization of the world are based. For 
instance, when a person is in distress, it is {felt to he) the duty of all those who 
bear a relationship to him — whether they are his relations or connected with him 
by religious ties, or belong to the same species as he — to render him help. 
Though this idea of help, considered from the standpoint of high-mindedness 
(self- respect), is, on the one hand, humiliating to the person standing in need 
thereof, it is, on the other hand, very generous and noble on the part of the giver 
and necessary for the preservation of society. 

“ A boy can never grow up if its parents do not consider it their duty to 
bring it up. A sick person cannot have relief without the help and care of a 
doctor and a nurse. (Similarly) a weak person cannot be saved from the clutches 
of a strong one, unless some other strong person comes to the rescue of the 
former. 

** Among the recognized civilized ruling nations the principle of rendering 
assistance finds so much favour and is so much acted upon that whenever a weak 
community in any country is reported to be oppressed even by its own govern- 
ment, other governments give friendly advice to, and even bring pressure to bear 
upon, the government concerned to ameliorate the condition of the community 
iu question. Hence when according to his religion it is taken to be the duty of 
a person to do all in his power to protect his co-religionists, he is not to blame if 
he, on learning that oppression and high-handedness are being practised on his 
co-religionists in other countries — either led by human tendencies or impelled by 
religious injunctions — has recourse to each and every lawful (constitutional) 
means to help him. To be weak is, no doubt, a matter for derision and a disgrace ; 
hut it is no sin or crime. With what little wisdom the people of a country may 
conduct its affairs, the people of another country have no other right, but that of 
might and force, to interfere in the affairs of the former, and then to slaughter 
their innocent childien, helpless women, cripples and old men, when they stand 
up for the defence of their country. Every man can realize what effect the 
news of such (dread) deeds would produce on the minds of the co-religionists 
of the oppressed (in other countries), and to what extent their religious feelings 
would be stirred up and their sense of human honour roused (offended). When by 
means of royal orders and announcements the (Indian) Mu sal mans are prevented 
from showing their practical sympathy (with their co-religionists in trouble in 
other countries) they have no other remedy iu their hands but to request their 
rulers that when they do not allow their obedient subjects (*'.<?., Musalmans) to 
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do anything in. the matter, they should themselves do something, for they can do 
it. But when no heed is paid to such a request of the people, we beg pardon 
for taking the liberty to express our views on the subject as follows lest we 
should be guilty of shirking our duty to Government in the matter ; — 

** When Government takes no account of the request of its subjects, it is 
quite possible that the people may be led to think that the Government (itself) 
is in some way or other concerned in the upshot (of the affair about which the 
request is made). Hence, just as it is our duty to acquaint the Government 
with grave apprehensions of this nature, Government should not also on its part 
treat the request of its subjects for help as a supplication (for favour). This 
request is not such as a shameless beggar would put forward, but it is one 
made in view of the right that has accrued to the people in virtue of their com* 
pliance with the (prohibitory) royal announcements on the subject. 

“ I admit that a Power that wants to remain neutral in a war entered upon 
by two other Powers shonld not nnder the international law allow its subjects also 
to side with any party. But it is much more necessary to pay due regard to the 
law (principles) which nature has implanted in the human mind. The Govern- 
ment is therefore bound to see also that those matters in which the honour and 
reputation of its subjects are involved are not lost sight of. It is necessary for 
the (preservation of the) prestige of Indian Musalmans that so far as possible 
the Powers in other countries, that profess the same religion as they, should not 
he allowed to be trampled upon, and that no hostile pow er is permitted to do an 
act which is calculated to affect (strike at the root of) the national’ existence of 
a' very large number of the subjects of the (British) Government. When all the 
powerful nations of the world make up their minds (conspire) that a particular 
religion should be destroyed or the sovereignty and existence of a particular 
nation should he blotted out of the surface of the earth, and its innocent women, 
children and old persons he put to the sword without cause (any provocation), 
(it is a pity that) the Indian co-religionists of such a nation be, on the one hand, 
prohibited from rendering any help to the latter, and their request (for inter- 
ference) be, on the other, hand, treated with ridicule and contempt ! The wound 
Claused by such a course of action cannot be healed by any after treatment ; and 
the leaders of the Liberal party will be held responsible for the dangers that 
"ill arise, and the evil consequences that will flow to the (British) Government 
sooner or later from such a policy. 

** It is a striking phenomenon of the omnipotence of the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse that a nation that fills the continent of Asia, forms a large portion of the 
British subjects, and will always he a dominant factor in British politics, should 
have become or are becoming a peace-loving people owing to the good luck of 
the just and highly moral (civilized) British Government. If, owing to any 
narrow-mindedness or selfish policy, no regard is paid to the feelings of such a 
people, and the idea that the destruction of their national honour and prestige 
is aimed at gets somehow deeply rooted in their minds, it would not be strange 
if the heat (fire) of their sense of honour (and indignation) slowly rising in their 
cold ashes (peaceable minds), flared up in flames of excitement in some place 
“Where any such, thing was least expected ; 'and we assure (warn the Government) 
that the peace of the whole world would he disttuted in attempting to exting u i s h 
this fire. This. is a picture of the State of things that may possibly arise at some 
future time. But there is another danger that is to he guarded against at the 
present time, and I would not he doing my duty if 1 did not draw the attention 
of the rulers of this country to it. 

'* 'Upyaltyj whether in the friends (allies) or in the subjects, is always the re- 
sult of that trust which is produced in them by the sympathy of the Government 
(with the former). When the people become distrustful, whether on real or 
fancied grounds (rightly or wrongly), they naturally turn to those from whom 
they expect sympathy, or whose attitude and conduct encourage th em to turn 
tcm ards them. Just as Nature has placed mountains on one side of India and 
the sea on the other, so there are Asiatic Powers round about it whom the Bri- 
tish statesmen should always hear in mind in their dealings with their Indian 
subjeots. It should also be remembered well that, for the preservation of the 
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internal peace of tlie country, it is the loyalty of the people alone which can 
serve as an iron wall (against all comers from outside) and that forts, armies and 
ships are ineffective safeguards as compared with the people’s loyalty. 

«* The people cannot tell the whole truth either in speech or writing on very 
many occasions ; and they obey the orders of the rulers simply in view of their pre- 
sent objects (existing circumstances). But the conduct of the ruling nation on such 
occasions furnishes historians with ready means to arrive at conclusions which 
are damaging to the reputation of that nation. 

“ The representations which the (Indian) Musalmans made to their Govern- 
ment to interfere in the affairs of Persia and Tripoli were based on the same 
deep principles which guided the policy of Mr. Gladstone, but the British 
Ministers hare ignored them, and paid no heed to the advice and good will of 
those who gave them the best counsel in the matter. It would not perhaps be 
improper tor me to submit that the representations which the Right Hon. 
Maulvi Saivid Amir Ali, the pride of this country, and Nawab Maulvi Mush- 
taq Husain* the ornament of the (Muhammadan) nation, made to the British 
rulers and nation were a true expression of the religious feeling and sentiments 
of the Muhammadans though they were couched in guarded language, or that 
they were a faint echo of the same feelings of the late Mr. Gladstone, the lover 
of his country and nation, and devoted champion of his religion, who, moved by 
the unrest among the Armenians in the Turkish Empire, created by his utter- 
ances a great excitement and sensation in the minds of the British people ; but 
Gladstone’s voice was the powerful voice of a leader of a powerful and living 
nation, while the representations of the Hon. Mr. Amir Ali and Nawab 
Musbtaq Husain are but the cry of the leaders of a weak people.” 

Turning now to his first object of bringing out this pamphlet, the writer 
observes that unless a person first thoroughly understands the rules that should 
govern his own conduct and makes himself conversant with the duties of a 
householder, he cannot he considered competent to give his advice in matters 
relating to the administration of a town, city or country. When a nation is 
backward in these qualifications, the Almighty Lord, who controls and watches 
oyer the affairs of the universe, appoints a foreign Power to rule over it, and 
thus saves it from the consequences of its own indiscretions and follies. But, 
however wisely a foreign nation may rule over a country, it is confronted with 
difficulties at every step on account of the inability of the natives to under- 
stand the true merits of the measures adopted by the former. 

** The consultative (representative) system of government is all very well in a 
country like Europe, where the people are almost all educated and whose interests 
responsibilities, etc., are identical. Such is, however, not the case in India, and 
•its people would he ill-advised to seek undue interference in matters political. 
The ruler of a country has full power to make what places he thinks pro- 
per the head-quarters of his governors and other officers ; and the people have 
no right to oppose it on grounds of their personal comforts and other interests. 
The people may of course respectfully offer their advice to Government in any 
matter, but they cannot insist that such and such a thing must be done in the 
manner approved of by them. Eor instance, they cannot demand that the army 
shall wear such and such a uniform or arms, or the high officers of the Govern- 
ment shall reside in such and such a place, or a particular district shall be in- 
cluded in a particular division, and so on. Properly speaking, it is sheer indul- 
gence on the part of Government that it allows the people even to express their 
views on such matters, and the latter ought not to take undue advantage of the 
freedom of speech Government has very kindly granted them. When a per- 
son, or a party or a government, makes a promise, it means that the promise 
would be made good if the circumstances permittted it, and it not unoften hap- 
pens that statesmen find it expedient to modify their measures. It is useless 
for one to discuss the changes that took place in the past; and recent 
changes should be discussed only so far as they affect one’s right and interests. 
And when, in bringing about any administrative or territorial change, the 
Government assures a community that its interests and rights will be folly 
safeguarded, it ought not to seek to oppose it. It is no fault of the Government 
if one community of a province has made greater progress than another when 
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the facilities given by the Government have been the same. It is true that the., 
social and educational condition of the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal has, 
been very pitiable* and that it had begun to improve somewhat under the late 
change. But even with the new change they need not be disheartened and 
should rest assured that the ever-watohful Government is well aware of their 
condition, and as it has given its word it will not shirk safeguarding their inter- 
ests. Surely, Government is not likely to act like those short-sighted persons 
whose loyalty would change with the change of circumstanoes. There will 
(of course) be found some thoughtless persons (among the Muhammadans) 
who would advise that under the changed circumstances that are distasteful 
to them they should cast in their lot with those undesirable (obnoxious) 
bodies that are at variance with the wishes and interests of the Government. 
In respect of such advisers suffice it to say that they resemble that impatient 
sick man who, unable to bear the sufferings of his ailment, is led to commit 
suicide. “Whether the Congress is a good or bad body, it would be a clear case 
of madness on the part of the Musalmans to join it, when their leaders have all 
along considered it improper to do so, and have chalked out a different course of 
action for themselves. If one does not agree in any matter, and fretting like a 
child gives up a good line of action and takes to another, and then when dis- 
agreement arises in his new sphere also, as arise it must, how reprehensible 
(humiliating) it would he for him to retrace his steps and fall into the old 
groove again. There are very many men in both the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities who hold quite different views from one another, so that if a few 
discontented or misguided members of one community join an association of 
another, this association cannot possibly he called a representative assembly of 
the whole country. It is of course very desirable that the men of this country 
Bhould cultivate good-will and fellow-feeling with all classes of the people, but 
one should not adopt a course of action that is disapproved by Government. A 
policy that is hostile to the British Government will always prove suicidal to 
the community that adopts it. There are two courses open to the Indian 
Musalmans. They may adopt a course of action which will enable them to 
become friends with the other Indian communities as well as helpful to the 
Government ; or adopt a different course which will neither make the other 
communities their friends nor the Government sympathetic towards them. 
Would to God that the thoughts of the people of India turned towards union 
and good-will among themselves, but all the steps that have hitherto been taken 
in this direction have not proved a complete success. Differences of opinion 
have occurred in the Congress camp as well as in the (various) Conferences. 

The writer then, turning to the question of the change of the Indian capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi, observes that just as Nature has, with a view to secure 
proper adjustment of the various parts of the human body, appointed the seat 
of every organ in its proper place, in the same way it requires that the seat of the 
government of a country should be fixed in accordance with the political require- 
ments of the people. The seat of a government may, according to the whims of 
a particular ruler, be removed from its proper locality for a time, hut as soon as 
affairs assume their normal condition again, the headquarters of the government 
in every country will be re-established in the same place where it should be 
according to the local requirements or political exigencies of the land. The con- 
querors of a country generally make that place their capital which occurs in 
the centre of the land. The very fact of Calcutta having been made the 
capital of India implies that the British people did not make it their head- 
quarters as conquerors. They came into this country as traders, and in course 
of time they succeeded iu establishing their residence in the village which 
is now called Calcutta. This place continued to grow in importance and pros- 
perity as British power extended in other parts of the country until it acquired 
its present dimensions. Thus the British people had no opportunity at the very 
outset to choose the best site for their capital in India ; but now that God has 
made them undisputed rulers of the whole country, and peace reigns supreme from 
one end of the land to the other, they got the opportunity to transfer the capital 
from Calcutta to the place which lies almost in the centre of the country. Why, 
wise men have long been wondering as to what was the reason that the seat of the 
Imperial Government was not being transferred from Calcutta to Delhi. 
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Besides the centrality of Delhi, the Imperial Government would find greater 
facilities there in learning the affairs of the whole country ; will have to bear 
smaller expenses for the annual exodus from Simla; shall be in greater proximity 
to other Asiatic and European Powers, and may, in course of time, have even 
to shift to Lahore on the ground of poilitical exigencies ; will be better able to 
encourage a graceful blending of western and eastern arts and industries at 
Delhi, which still retains India’s ancient arts and industries more than any 
other place in the country ; will be able to give an impetus to trade and 
commerce in Delhi, which is already distinguished for them and thereby enable 
many a young educated up-country man to obtain employment and not grow 
discontented ; will by this change afford special gratification to both Hindus 
and M usalmans inasmuch as Delhi is the monument of the ancient greatness 
and glory of both the communities ; will be able to enable another part of India 
to derive the same benefits of civilization, etc., from the presence of the Impe- 
rial Government in its midst as Bengal has reaped so long. 


SB 
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Evidence oe Mb. Watebeieild. 

S054. PRESIDENT. — Mr. Waterfield, you are Inspector- General of Police 
in the Central India Agency ? 

3055. Mb. WATERPIELD.— Yes, sir. 

3056. PRESIDENT. — Have you had considerable experience of that part 
of India ? 

3057. Mb. WATEREIEED. — I have been there for the last seventeen 
years. 

3058. PRESIDENT. — What are the duties of the Central India Agency 
police ? Are they maintained in formed bodies or distributed in small detach- 
ments over the Agency ? What is the strength of the force under you ? How 
many are armed ? 

3059. Mr. WATERPIELD. — I must explain that the Central India Agency 
police are practically divided into three branches, — the district, the criminal 
branch, which are really the remnant of the Thagi and Dacoity Department, 
and the military police which were formed from the Bhil battalion. The district 
police do ordinary watch and ward work at various places. The seven divisions 
in^ which they work are: — Indore Residency, Mhow Cantonment, Manpur 
District and Agency, Neemuch Cantonment, Sehore Cantonment and Agency, 
and Sut,na Agency. They also provide guards for treasuries. The criminal 
branch carry on the work of the old Thagi and Dacoity Department throughout 
the Central India States, with sub-agencies at Gwalior, Sehore, Nowgong, 
Neemuch and Manpur ; their headquarters are at Indore. The military police 
are employed on guard duties at outstations with headquarters at Indore. 

The strength of the police serving under me is 527. 

3060. PRESIDENT. — Are any of them armed? 

3061. Mb. WATERPIELD.— Yes ; 314 are armed; the criminal branch 
have the old Martini carbine, the others have smooth-bores. There are 60 
rides altogether. 

I might add that the strength of the military police is 616 ; these are all 
riflemen, armed with M. H. rifle and are distributed as follows. They have 
taken the place of the old Malwa Bhil Corps :— 


9 Native officers, 364 non-commissioned officers and men. 


Headquarters 
Nowgong 
Sehore ... 

Gwalior Residency ... 
Manpur ... 

Sutna ... 

Neemuch ... 

Total 


2 

99 

99 

72 

2 

w 

99 

72 

1 

*9 

99 

36 

1 

9f 

99 

18 

1 

99 

99 

18 

... 

99 

99 

18 

16 



616 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

» 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


8062. PRESIDENT. — Are the police recruited from the inhabitants of the 
composition 1 ? ^ fr ° m Bntiah territoi T ? What generally is their class 

3063. Mb. WATERPIELD. — They almost all come from British India. 
Those of the criminal branch are all from British India. 

, **®°roiting district police because of the poor pay ; in it we 

^ T ooK^vMi! nma '^ a j 1S an oJ? 1 ? dus from the United Provinces and Puniab that 
w, 225 Muhammadans, 277 Hindus, 1 Sikh and 4 others. 1 

The criminal branch is composed of similar classes, 
a fe^BoSS^as wS pUrely from the BhUt ol Agency, with 
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3061. PRESIDENT. — In case of widespread disturbance could they be 
trusted to co-operate with the British military authorities in quelling it ? 

3065. Mb. WATEREIELD.— -The criminal branch could, but the others 
could not unless they had British officers present. The Bhils would be staunch 
and keen. (See also paragraphs 1 and 2 of Annexure.) 

3066. PRESIDENT. — Would the district police join the people in the 
disturbance ? 

3067. Mr. WATEREIELD. — No, they are not local enough. 

3068. PRESIDENT. — As regards the district police, the force is so small 
that I do not suppose you could spare any reserve for, as it were, field opera- 
tions ? 

3069. Mr. WATEREIELD. — No, sir. 

3070. PRESIDENT. — Under whom do the military police serve ? 

3071. Mr. WATEREIELD. — They are directly under the Agent to the 
Governor General ; but if I want men, I am able to draw on them. 

3072. PRESIDENT. — Have they any British officers ? 

3073. Mr. WATEREIELD. — Yes, they have two, a commandant and an 
assistant commandant. 

3074. PRESIDENT. — Are these Bhils good men ? 

3075. Mr. WATEREIELD. — Yes, sir, quite good. They were greatly 
elated at being taken for Gurkhas at the Darbar. 

3076. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it easy to enlist them ? 

3077. Mr. WATEREIELD. — Yes, it is now, though it has not always 
been so. One commandant derided the idea. But they have been on line 
building for the last year and there have been no desertions. I have had them 
out after Bhils themselves and they have done well. The only disadvantage is 
that they like to have their families with them, to cook for them, etc. ; but they 
are getting over that. 

3078. PRESIDENT. — I gather that for the suppression of disturbance on 
any scale, the force we could possibly rely on is tlie Bhil corps ; we could not 
rely on the others because they are so scattered and they have no officers ? 

3979. Mr. WATEREIELD. — Yes. (See also paragraphs 1 and 2 of An- 
uexure.) 

3080. PRESIDENT. — Your duties take you about a good deal among 
Native States ; so far as you have observed, what is the general feeling towards 
the Government in them? What is the attitude of the States’ authorities 
towards anti- British agitation ? 

3081. Mr. WATEREIELD. — In all States the feeling is absolutely favour- 
able towards the Government, more especially in the smaller States as they 
know they would not exist long if we were to go. The measures taken by the 
States against agitators have been severely repressive. In Dhar, boys were 
expelled and masters turned out of the State. Indore also effected some deporta- 
tions. Gwalior State was late in taking action because the State authorities had 
been convinced that nothing was going on. We found, however, that there was 
a connexion between Gwalior and Indore and the Nasik case. Gwalior took 
very strong action when the truth was realized. (See also paragraphs 3 and 7 
of Annexure.) 

3082. PRESIDENT. — I suppose the Maharaja imprisoned the intriguers ? 

3083. Mr. WATEREIELD. — Yes, and most of them are still in prison. 

3084. Sir W. MEYER.— Indore took prompt measures ? 

3085. Mr. WATER! IELD.— Yes. 

3066 Sir W. MEYER. — But the State was then under our administration ? 
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3087. Me. WATEREIELD.— Yes. 

3088. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think it would have been equally prompt 
if there had been a de facto Native Ruler ? 

3089. Mr. WATERFIELD.— The Ruler is rather young, hut I think I 
might answer ‘ yes ’ to that. 

3090. Sir W. MEYER. — Speaking generally, when you have had occasion 
to communicate with Native States with regard to seditionists, have you found 
prompt co-operation ? 

3091. Mr. WATERFIELD.— Yes. 

3092. Sir W. MEYER.— Are there many Chitpa van Brahmans employed ? 

3093. Mr. WATERFIELD.— Not now. 

3094. Sir W. MEYER. — Were there a number employed before ? 

3095. Mr. WATERFIELD. — There were; Indore out them down to thirty 
per cent, which gave great offence. 

3096. Sir W. MEYER.— And Gwalior ? 

3097. Mr. WATERFIELD. — He has not issued any orders. 

3098. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you regard them as a mischievous body ? 

3099. Mr. WATERFIELD. — Certainly. There are two men I am cons tan t* 
ly watching in Gwalior; they are in Sindhia’s service and are men in very high 
positions. The Maharaja has been warned, hut he does not get rid of them 
because they are clever men and useful to him. 

3100. Sir W. MEYER — Has he been postively asked to get rid of them ? 

3101. Mr. WATERFIELD. — No, their names were included with a num- 
ber of others. 

3102. PRESIDENT. — I suppose the mischievous Chitpavans are in corres- 
pondence with Poona ? 

3103. Mr. WATERFIELD. — Before the Bombay case we found that a 
number of these people were intimately acquainted with the seditionists. 

3104. Sir W. MEYER. — Which would you consider to be the most 
dangerous centre in the event of trouble ? 

3105. Mr. WATERFIELD.— I should say Indore. 

3106. Sir W. MEYER. — And Gwalior ? 

3107. Mr. WATERFIELD. — -No, the seditionists are not s uffi ciently 
numerous there. In Indore those who are not employed in the State are the 
descendants of those Deccani Brahmans who came up originally with their 
families and settled there. 


3108, Sir W. MEYER.' Have you any reason to suppose that they are, 
or have been, in correspondence with agitators in Bombay and Bengal ? 

3109, Mr. WATERFIELD. — With those of Bombay and Bengal certainly, 
and perhaps with those of the Punjab, for almost all the Arya Samai preachers 
who come to Indore turn out to he Punjabis. 

3110, Sir W. MEYER. Does the anti-oow-killing movement give any 

cause for anxiety ? D B J 


3111, Mr. WATERFIELD.— It is active at present in Central India ; it is 
the peg on whioh they hang everything. (See also paragraph 4 of Ann egnre). 

292 » mente wL 8 toe^l“ BTEE ’ -Mr ' L ° Tet * told M ^ m0mill « that ' 

3113, Mr. WATERFIELD.— I share that view. In 1882, and every time 
there has been t sedition (which may be said to have been flourishing in 1893-6 
and lastly m 1907-09), anti- cow-killing has come up. Even in 1873 the Ruka 
Pfung was primarily due to anti-oow-killing views, H • 
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3114. Sib. W. MEYER. — When "would you say that the anti-cow-killing 
movement had reached its zenith in Central India ? 

3115. Me. WATERPIELD. — I should say that it is at its zenith now. 

3116. PRESIDENT. — In Gwalior itself they do not kill cows ? 

3117. Mr. W ATE RPIELD. — They do, when the Muhammadans cannot 
get bullocks ; but the number of Muhammadans is not large. A curious thing 
is that Muhammadans and Hindus intermingle a good deal in the States of 
Central India. They associate quite freely during each others* festivals. 

3118. Sib. W. MEYER. — Would the Muhammadans of Central India, he 
excited by such an event as the alteration of the partition of Bengal ? 

3119. Mb. WATERPIELD. — I have never heard a word said. 

3120. Sir W. MEYER. — Or about the war in Tripoli ? 

3121. Mr. WATERPIELD. — .There has been a little of that kind of thing, 
for instance, the selling of pictures which always make the Turks win, etc. ; 
there have been no meetings. 

3122. PRESIDENT. — The most important of the Native States in the 
Central India Agency are the two Maratha States of Gwalior and Indore and 
the Muhammadan State of Bhopal. It has been stated that reliance cannot be 
placed either on the loyalty of the Maratha States or on the fidelity of the 
State troops to their Rulers. Do you concur in this view ? Do you consider 
the forces maintained by the States generally a potential source of danger to 
the Government ? 

3123. Mr. WATERPIELD. — Not as far as the States are concerned, if the 
Chiefs or Darhars are meant, as I am perfectly convinced that both are loyal. 
There is a State I would mention which has not been alluded to, and that is 
Rewa. The Maharaja does not like us, hut he is much too shrewd to take any 
action against the ruling power. 

3124. PRESIDENT— Is Rewa a big State ? 

3125. Mr. WATERPIELD. — Bigger than Bhopal iuarea. The Maharaja 
is always increasing his troops and has introduced a form of conscription ; 
the civil officials have also to serve in the army ; he is keen himself and will 
often go and do a day’s work as a sepoy. (See also paragraph 6 annexure.) 

3126. Sib W. MEYER. — What is his age ? 

3127. Mb. WATERPIEED— He is only 35. 

3128. Sib W. MEYER. — Is he capable ? 

3129. Mr. WATERPIELD. — Decidedly. 

3130. Sib W. MEYER.— -Is it actually a fact that he has enforced a Ifind 
of conscription ? What does the Agent to the Governor General think of it ? ' - 

3131. Mb. WATERPIELD. — Yes, officials in civil appointments have also 
to serve in the army, but this is done also by the Maharaja Sindhia. Also 
villagers are impressed, and I know of a case when several men drowned them- 
selves in order to escape military service. It has been reported several times. 
The United Provinces Government have made many reports on the subject. 
(See also paragraph 6 of Annexnre.) 

3132. Sib W. MEYER. — What is your own opinion about it ? 

3133. Mb. WATERPIELD. — Personally I do not know him very well, 
and I could not say much. He has not got the courage to be openly disloyal, 
though he is disloyal at heart. (See also paragraph 6 of Annexure.} 

3134. Sib R. SCALLON. — Do yon know if he has any retired native 
officers in his service ? 

3135. Mb . WATERPIELD.— I believe he has two subadars, hut he think* 
himself such a soldier that he does a good deal himself. 
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3136. Sib, W. MEYER.— Do the people like his methods ? 

SIS?. Mb. W ATEREIEED.— His people dislike them so much that they 
try to leave the State, -which is very sparsely populated considering its size. 
There was a fall of 13 per cent, in the population between 1891 and 1901, partly 
due to famine in 1897, and I believe the 1911 census shows a return only to 
the 1891 figures. 

3138. Sib W. MEYER.*— How would you have described the late Maha- 
raja of Indore ? 

3139. Mb. WA TEREIELD — As absolutely disloyal ; he also was too 
astute to shew it. (See also paragraph 5 of Annexure.) 

3140. Sib W. MEYER. — You are aware of course that in 1857 the troops 
of Holkar and Sindhia went and joined the mutineers to a large extent ? Do 
you think there is a possibility of that happening again in like circumstances ? 

3141. Mb. WATEREIELD.— I do not think the Indore troops would* 
because they know the strength of the garrison at Mhow. The case of Gwalior 
is different ; it is a considerable distance from Jhansi. 


3142. Sib W. MEYER. — A previous witness told us that, although the 
Maharaja Sindhia took great pains with his army, he did not think the local 
army was worth much as a fighting force. 


3143. Mb. WATEREIEED. — I do not think Sindhia’s troops are worth 
much as a fighting force, that is, leaving out the Imperial Service Troops. 

3144. Sib W. MEYER. — Supposing a portion of the Indian army were to 
mutiny, what do you think would happen as regards the Imperial Service 
Troops ? 

3145. Mb. W ATEREIEED. — Their fidelity would rather depend On 'the 

fidelity of our own troops who were nearest to them. . ' 

3146. ERESIDENT. — A considerable number of guns are in the possession 
of the Central India States. Have you had opportunities of seeing any gun ' 
practice with them ? Do you think that any of them would be effective in the 
hands of the present personnel ? Do the States maintain stocks of ammuni- 
tion ; if so, where is it procured from ? 

3147. Mb. W ATEREIEED . — I have only seen hlank ammunition used 
when I have been out at manoeuvres with the Gwalior army, and on ceremonial, 
occasions in the case of many other States. 

3148. PRESIDENT. — You never saw practice on an artillery range ? 

3149. Mb. WATEREIELD. — No. 

3150. PRESIDENT. — As far, as you know, it never occurs ? 

3151. Mb. WATEREIELD.— -Not as far as I know. They might have 

practice in Gwalior, As regards ammunition, they all keep a certain amount 
of powder, mostly of local manufacture. Eor Imperial Service Troops, of 
course, it all comes from the ELirki arsenal and a return of that is kept. ‘ AIT 
other stuff they make themselves. I may add that the Indore Darbar have just 
shut up their arsenal, but they have got a large stock of powder in Gwalior, 

makes its own cartridges. 


3152. PRESIDENT.- Have you had any opportunities of judging of the 
efficiency and training of the Imperial Service Troops or of the local State 
troops maintained by the Native States in the Central India Agency ? If so 
what generally are your views regarding them ? * 


h * YQ seen them at P a rades and official 
ceremonies for the Viceroy and on occasions of that sort. I should say that the 

Imp enal Service Troops are fairly efficient, the rest may be considered as not 
^•2% temsport servic^ of Indore and Gwalior are both serviceable. The 
Hmted Provinces and the Central Provinces have much to say of Rewa, but 
I only know that his horses are good, as he is able to get a good supply owing 

9 ofXiSuml “ BaldookV busine38 “ Bomb “y- (See para* 
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3154i. PRESIDENT. — Important lines of railway run through the Central 
India Agency ; what measures do the Civil authorities contemplate talcing in 
time of disturbance to assist the military in guarding the lines ? 

3155. Mr. WATEREIELD. — There is a peculiar anomaly in Central India' • 
we have got nothing to do with the railways or the railway police. (See also 
paragraph 11 of Annexure.) 

3156. Sib W. METER. — Who run the railway police ? 

3157. Mb. WATEREIEED. — They are divided up into three portions and 
come under the administration of Rajputana, the Central Provinces, and 
United Provinces. The duties of the railway police are watch and ward in 
station y ar ds and enquiry into cases within their limits. 

I get no c riminal intelligence even from the railway police. No action 
has been contemplated beyond what has been laid down in the defence schemes, 
from which we un derstand that the railway "Volunteers and the military will 
be responsible for the defence of the lines. (See also paragraph 10 of Annexure.) 

3158. PRESIDENT. — Erom what classes are the superior native railway 
employes in Central India recruited ? Have you noticed any preponderance of 
Maratha Brahmans among them ? 

3159. Mb. WATERFIEED, — Officially, I cannot say, hut from my own 
experience I shonld say that the majority are Gujaratis ; there is a considerable 
Mar atha Brahman element. 

3160. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you know anything about the telegraphs ; 
are there a great number of these Brahmans employed in that service ? 

3161. Mb. WATERETEBD. — In 3907 we made enquiries and obtained 
returns ; the result was that several Brahmans were transferred. What their 
strength is now I could not say. 

3162. PRESIDENT. — Have the Chiefs adopted any measures to guard 
against the spread of sedition in their States ? 

3163. Mb. WATEREIEED. — Tes, many of them have done so by the 
proscription of newspapers, the reduction in the strength of Deccani Brahmans 
in their employ, the prosecution of seditionists, the expulsion of students, 
ple ad ers and teachers, the search of suspects’ houses, the search of Arya Samaj 
premises, and the watching of suspects. They exchange information , regard- 
ing suspects with us. 

Two or three weeks ago searches were made in the junior Dewas State, and 
some Arya Samaj leaders were expelled from the State and their property was 
confiscated. 

3164. PRESIDENT. — In the event of the Imperial Service Troops being 
withdrawn on mobilization, would adequate and suitable forces remain avail- 
able for the suppression of disorder in the States ? 

3165. Mb. WATEREIELD. — Tes, unless the disorder came from outside, 
in which they could not keep it down. Sindhia has a fair force for dealing 
with disorder, as when his army was reduced under pressure from the Govern- 
ment, he converted some three regiments into State police. 

3166. S m W. ME YER — It has been represented that some States at any 
rate would be reluctant to let all their Imperial Service Troops go to the front 
because of the difficulty of keeping order. Would that apply to Central India? 

3167. Mb. WATEREIEED. — I should think the only possible place would 
he Gwalior ; in the other places the Imperial Service Troops units are too small 
to signify. 

3168. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider the obligatory garrisons of Mhow 
and Jbansi, as at present proposed, adequate ? 

3169. M-»- WATEREIELD. — The obligatory garrisons by themselves would 
not be sufficient. We ought to have some guns at Mhow to keep Indore City 
quiet — either field or horse artillery guns ; we should want a whole company or 
British infantry at Indore alone ; and if the country were going to riaem revolt, 
cavalry would certainly be necessary, more especially if the Central India 
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Horse regiments were mobilized and removed from Central India. (See also 
paragraph 12 of Atmexure.) 

3170. Sir W..MEIER, — It is also proposed to have a mobile brigade at 

Mhow and Jhansi. ^ 

3171. Mb. W A TEH FIELD — That would be all right, provided people, 
i.e., the countryside and townspeople, knew it was there. 

3172. Sib W. METER.— About Volunteers i are the Volunteers strong in 
Central India ? 

3173. Mb. WATERFIELD. — The whole of the eastern portion of the 
Agency lies within the sphere of activity of the Indian Midland Railway 
Volunteers, while to the west the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Volunteers comprise our Volunteer corps with a light horse unit attached. 

3174. Sib W. METER. — Beyond the railway Volunteers, there is practical- 
ly nothing ? Taking the Agency as a whole, and allowing for the fact that the 
railway Volunteers would be largely required for railway work, you could not 
get much assistance ? 

3175. Mb. WATERFIELD.— No. 

3176. Sib W. METER. — Are you aware of attempts to tamper w ith native 
troops in Central India ? 

3177. Mb. WATERFIELD. — I have known three cases. The last attempt 
was made about three years ago in Nowgong. A man named Aziz-ud-din in 
the 6th Light Infantry, a writer clerk attached to the battalion, was concerned 
in it. 

3178. Sib W. METER. — Tou found that he was trying to excite the 
sepoys against the Government ? What happened to him ? 

3179. Mb. WATERFIELD. — He was turned out. 

3180. Sib W. METER. — And the other cases ? 

3181. Mb. WATERFIELD. — These were simply cases of seditious 
preachers, one in Indore and another in Mhow. They both occurred in 1909. 
The second was an anti- cow-killing case, and the man, a Deccani Brahman of 
the name of Narayen Shivram Barwe, was caught in Mhow. There have been 
no cases since then. 

3182. Sib W. METER. — Do you exchange information with the mili tary 
authorities as regards sedition ? 

3183. Mb. WATERFIELD. — Tes ; everything that the military authori- 
ties obviously ought to know, I send to them at once. 

3184. Sib W. METER. — Do the military authorities communicate with 
you ? 

8385. Mb. WATERFIELD.— Tes. 

3186. Sib W. METER.— Have you met Major Jackson ? 

3187. Mb. WATERFIELD.— Tes, I attended a lecture he gave to the 
local military authorities. 

3188. Sib W . MEETER.— Before he gave his lecture, did he communicate 
with you at all ? 

3189. Mb. WATERFIELD.— No. 

3190. Sib R. SCALLON. — Are there any communities in Central India 
who might give trouble P 

3191. Mr. "WATERFIELD.— There are the Bhils and the Bhilalas 
(a mixture of Rajputs and Bhils). The Bhils are giving a little trouble now Over 
famine. 

8192. Sir R. SCALLON.— In case of trouble, could agitators get these 
people to do their fighting for them P 

3193. Mb. WATERFIELD.— No, the Bhils have no intercourse with 
anybody. 


(The witness then withdrew.) 
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ANNEXTJRE. 

Remarks by the Agent to the Governor- General in Central India on 

Mr. Waterfield’s evidence. 

1. The Agency police would he useful in the cantonments, etc., where they 
are posted in time of disturbance, up to a point. They could deal with a bazar 
rabble and minor rioting, but not much more than that. 

2. The Malwa Bhil Corps should be able to deal with disturbances in their 
own, the Bhil, tracts, unless they were very acute and widespread. The Indore 
Residency is now their headquarters, and they guard four of the Agencies. 
They ought to be able to do this, but in critical times they would need strength- 
ening. They did not do well in the attack on the Indore Residency in 1857, 
but they are a loyal corps, outside the scope of Hindu or Muhammadan 
disaffection. 

3. I hold that the native Darbars, collectively, are loyal. The anti-British 
agitation of the past decade has not been encouraged by them, and has been re- 
garded with disfavour and even reprobation. In Central India such symptoms 
as were observed have been adequately dealt with and have given no real 
anxiety. 

4. Cow-killing has always been a difficulty, as Mr. Water field says. I 
certainly think that any measures that could, without prohibitive expense, be 
taken for reducing the necessity of cow-killing would be most beneficial. That 
was a view taken after the Mutiny by experienced officials, and it is a sonnd 
view. The importation of frozen meat and establishment of cold storages would 
be most welcome measures. 

5. As to the feeling in Native States generally, one might write or say a 
great deal ; but for the purpose of these remarks I will be brief. Mr. Waterfield 
is wrong in his estimate of the late Sivaji Rao Holkar. His mind was disorder- 
ed but he was not disloyal. That is the opinion of those who knew him best. 
The present young Maharaja has yet to show his worth. 

6. Mr. Waterfield is, I believe, entirely astray in bis estimate of the Rewa 
Chief. No one can read the hearts of the Chiefs ; but so far from being disloyal 
the Rewa Chief, in the opinion of Colcnel Godfrey, the political agent who 
knows him best, is quite loyal. I think I may say with confidence that 
Mr. O’Dwyer holds no other view. The Rewa State is primitive and backward, 
the Maharaja a shy and reserved man, educated by us, who has not always been 
fortunate in the political officers with whom he has dealt, and who has believed 
himself to he under a cloud since he declined to join in the Imperial Service 
movement some 10 years ago. He is fond of his army ; it has always been a 
a great fancy of his, and in so far as he has cavalry it is very well horsed. His 
army is not above the sanctioned strength ; he lias not increased it. Had he 
done so, it would be a very serious matter. There is no form of conscription or 
compulsory service ; he makes some of his civil officials take up army rank and 
duties on, I suppose, much the same principle that we encourage civil officers 
to volunteer. But that is all. He is certainly not unpopular with his people. 
He rules them in a sort of patriarchal way not unsatisfactorily. He does object 
to their leaving his State to work as labourers on large works in progress in 
neighbouring Brit'sh districts for long terms, and I am not so sure that he is 
unreasonable in this. The contractors concerned are believed to be at the 
bottom of a number of anonymous complaints we receive about Rewa, and 
I think that Mr. Waterfield’s information rests largely on foundations of this 
kind. Treated with suspicion and reserve the Maharaja might become a 
sullen and unwilling Ruler, and it is exactly this that w e are endeavouring 
to avoid, with success I am glad to say. I beg the Committee to free their 
minds of this Rewa military bogey. It is to the best of my information an 
absolute bogey, pure and simple. 

7. As to the other Darbars, Bhopal has always been loyal. Sindhia prov* 
ed his fidelity in the Mutiny. The small Rajput chiefs are loyal. Scare the 
Marathas, Dhar and Dewas ; and so too I would class the Indore Darbar. 
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See answer 
3153. 
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3163. 
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See answer 
3166. - 
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They are loyal. Self-interest, other feelings apart, makes them so. What 
the Hindu chiefs dread is a revival of Muhammadan rule if our own Govern- 
ment were done away with. That was an opinion expressed unsolicited and 
in confidence by this very Rewa Chief to Colonel Godfrey, and I believe that 
the others share it. Personally I think that they are not far wrong. They 
know that the trans-border country is filled with well-armed Muhammadans, 
Afghans and independent tribes ; they know that we have a very large number 
of armed Muhammadan militias, over and above our regular troops ; they 
(probably) know that we have issued many thousand breech-loading rifles to 
villagers pure and simple on our borders, and they know for certain that if 
they applied for a rearmament of their own feeble forces on anything of the 
same scale, they have been, and would be, refused. I think that we have been, 
and are, over strict in dealing with the States in this connection, but I need not 
probably develop this further. To my mind disaffection in our own army 
is our great danger, and the Native Chiefs know that too. 

8. As to the military value of the various Native State troops it is difficult 
for a civilian to say much that is useful. The Imperial Service Troops are 
understood to be good, although very far from being in a line with our own 
best regiments. Apart from them it cannot, I think, be held that these troops 
are worth much as a military force. Their weapons, pay, and probably 
officers, preclude the idea ; their artillery is muzzle-loading and of no value 
against a superior arm. 

9. As to their fidelity to their own Chiefs I have no doubt that they are 
faithful and would obey them. But no one can conjecture the precise amount 
of strain that they would stand. If British garrisons were in mutiny I have 
no doubt that some Native State troops would follow suit, as Mr. Waterfield 
says ; but I think that they would stand a good deal of strain. I think that 
the fidelity of the Gwalior troops, whose efficiency is regarded as of a compara- 
tively high order, would be pretty constant to the Maharaja, who has remarkable 
personal qualities, aud is, moreover, very rich, as is Holkar. I do not think 
Holkar’s troops would go so long as the Presidency remained occupied, and the 
company of British infantry remained there. The Native State treasuries in 
Central India must contain far more treasure than our own treasuries do. 

10. As to the railways, the intention of the defence scheme is that their 
additional protection, when required, is to be furnished by the troops. The 
important bridges are the main points. The present railway police force 
is not, as Mr. Waterfield observes, under this administration; it does the 
watch and ward of the lines. 

11. I would certainly be willing on occasion to supplement the railway 
police by Native State police, or troops carefully selected, and I believe that 
they would do excellent work. Much in all these contingencies would depend 
on the qualities of the political officer on the spot. 

12. Minimum obligatory garrisons for the time are settled, subject 
to the result of the Committee’s deliberations (secret correspondence ending 
with Government of India’s letter No. 20 — dated April 19th, 1912). 
Mr. O’Dwyer has concurred in the strength and dispositions laid down in that 
correspondence, and I have no suggestion to offer regarding them, beyond saying 
that 1 concur with Mr. O’Dwyer. I am very glad that it is proposed to defend 
the Indore Residency, a point to my mind of the utmost importance. 

A. L. P. TUCKER, 

Cffg. Agent to the Governor General , 

in Central India. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


19th Meeting — Friday, 12th July 1912. 


The Hon. Lieutenant - C olonel Sir A. H. McMahon, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of 
the Foreign Department, attended as a witness 
examined. 


G.C.V.O., 
India in 
and was 


Evidence oe Sir Henry McMAHON. 

3194. PRESIDENT. — Sir Henry, you are Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign Department, and have had great experience in the Political 
Department in Malakand, Seistan, Chitral and elsewhere ? 

3195. Sir H. McMAHON. — I have served in those places. 

3196. PRESIDENT. — What is our policy in regard to our future relations 
with Russia ? Should we aim at a closer agreement with her and, in the event 
of the Amir giving trouble, at an eventual partition of Afghanistan ? 

3197. Sir H. McMAHON. — A s regards the first part of the question, so far 
as is known here, the policy of His Majesty’s Government is to endeavour to 
maintain and strengthen the present entente on the basis of our Convention ; to- 
observe the terms of that Convention and endeavour to make Russia similarly 
adhere to them. With regard to the second portion, we have no object at 
present in aiming at a closer agreement, but necessity might arise for doing 
so. Thirdly, nothing short of serious and active hostilities by the Afghan 
Government against ourselves should ever be permitted to induce us to consider 
the question of invading or occupying any portion of Afghanistan — still less of 
effecting a partition of that country with Russia. Apart from the strategic 
objections, on which it is not my province to dilate, the political objections are 
overwhelming owing to the importance which is attached to Afghanistan by the 
Muhammadan world, as one of the two last independent Muhammadan king- 
doms in existence. Persia is no longer of account, and Shiah at that. Turkey 
and Afghanistan alone remain. Any attempt to impair or destroy the integrity 
of Afghanistan will be bitterly resented by Muhammadans throughout the world, 
and more especially by those in. India. The effect it will have in disturbing the 
minds of so large a number of Indian Muhammadans must not be lightly regard- 
ed. If, however, the provocation given to us by Afghanistan he of a nature 
that does not admit of our tolerating it without loss of dignity or confession of 
weakness, the matter assumes a different aspect altogether, as in the East there 
is greater danger in showing weakness than in offending even religious suscepti- 
bilities. 

3198. Sir W. MEYE R. — I take it you imply that, assuming that war is 
forced on us by Afghanistan, it may he good policy to get Russia to join in and 
make an end of the Afghan monarchy as at present constituted ? 

3199. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es, hut not otherwise. 

8200. PRESIDENT. — You would he prepared for the partition of Afghan- 
istan ? 

3201. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es, because owing to our understanding with 
Russia, if we removed Afghanistan as a buffer State, the Russians would not 
hear of any other arrangement except partition. 

3202. PRESIDENT. — You would, however, deprecate the partition for 
political reasons and also on account of the removal ot the buffer State ? 

3203. Sir H. McMAHON.*— I would deprecate it for every reason, and 
would only consent to it in a case of absolute necessity. 
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3201. Sib. W. METER. — We "had a witness who said that the buffer State 
was an unsatisfactory one ; in tbe event .of war with Russia, with the 
Afghans as our allies, the latter would commit so many atrocities on the enemy - 
that our last state would he worse than the first. 

8205. Sib. H. McMAHON.— I cannot agree with that. 

3206. Sib W. MEYER. Do you think the present situation is exactly satis* 

factory ? * Has not the Amir the power to a certain extent to force our hands ? 

3907. Sib H. McMAHON. — B ut the Agreement with Afghanistan is care- 
fully worded, it is full of safeguards, and we are only called upon to give the 
Amir assistance if he follows our advice. It is so far from being the object 
of the Afghans to force our hands that, up to the present, they, have done 
their best to take our advice and to avoid friction with Russia. 

3208. Sib W. MEYER. — At the time of the Dane Mission was not the 
Amir rather inclined to force our hands ? 

3209. Sib H. McMAHON.— I think that was only bluff and by way of 
showing that he was of some account m the matter. 

3210. Sib W. MEYER. — Your view is that the Agreement is so cautiously 
worded that we need not fight Russia for the Amir unless we choose ? 

3211. Sib H. McMAHON. — Q uite so, hut I think that in certain circum- 
stances we must choose. 

3212. PRESIDENT. — To what extent, if any, has the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention of 1907 affected our Agreement and relations with the Amir ? 

3213. Sib H. McMAHON. — I t put a severe strain for a time ou our 
relations with the Amir as it caused much ill-feeling in Afghanistan against 
us which would probably have found expression in acts hut for the good effect 
on the Amir of his then recent visit to India. The Amir has never consented to. 
the Afghan clauses of the Convention and probably will never do so. On the 
whole, however, the Convention has hut little affected our relations. 

3214. Sib W. MEYER. — Should you describe our relations with the Amir 
during the last few years as uniformly friendly ? 

3215. Sib H. McMAHON.— Certainly. 

3216. Sib W. MEYER. — Eor some years had we a number of grievances 
against him ? 

3217. Sib H. McMAHON. — Ve always have a few grievances against him, 
hut those cannot he helped. He also has many against us. I think they about 
counterbalance. 

3218. PRESIDENT. — It has been stated that the causes most likely to 
lead to our being involved in difficulties with Russia are : — 

(а) The anarchy iu Persia which may bring about a partition of that 

country. 

(б) The discharge of our obligations to the Amir of Afghanistan. 

(c) The fulfilment of the undertakings in our Treaty with Japan. 

What is your opinion on the above ? 

3219. Sib H. McMAHON. — A s regards («). Tbe danger is that Russia is 
inclined to go to inconvenient lengths in dealing with anarchy in Persia — 
lengths that may be difficult to reconcile with the maintenance of the integrity 
of Persia and our Convention. The recent Blue Book has shewn the strain to 
which the entente has already been subjected in regard to Russian action in north- 
west Persia. Since then, the outrage at Meshed has occurred, also the occu- 
pation of Meshed by Russian troops. The continued occupation of Meshed, and 
thereby Khorassan, will necessitate our seriously considering our own interests 
which are thereby threatened through Afghanistan and Seistan, and south- 
eastern Persia. 
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The Russians appear to "be taking measures which, if continued, will look 
as if they desire to force upon us the partition of Persia, although the Russian 
Government maintain that this is not the case. 

3220. Sir W. MEYER. — X)o you not think that when the Convention was 
framed — although it was not expressed — there was the ultimate idea that the 
partition of Persia might have to come ? 

3221. Sir H. McMAHON. — T hat may have been at the back of the 
Russian mind, hut it certainly was not at the back of ours as far as we know, 
and we have some very solid assurances by the Czar himself. 

3222. Sir W. ME YER. — But circumstances may alter assurances ; take our 
own case in Egypt ? 

3223. Sir H- McMAHON". — T here is no doubt that things are better with 
the Convention than they would have been without it. Russia has said that 
she is going to withdraw her troops, and we had the remark of Sir Edward 
Grey yesterday that she was going to withdraw from Khorassan. 

3224. PRESIDENT. — It would place a great strain ou the Indian army to 
occupy southern Persia ? 

3225. Sir H. McMAHON. — W e could not do it with the present army. 

3226. Sir W. MEYER. — We might occupy places in the Gulf ? 

3227. Sir H. McMAHON. — T hose places do not lend themselves to defence 
from the land side and the fleet might not always be available. 

I now come to (6). ' The actual wording 1 of our obligations to the Amir 
is as follows : — 

“ If any Eoreign Power should attempt to interfere in Afghanistan and if 
such interference should lead to unprovoked aggression on the Amir’s domi- 
nions, in that event the British Government would he prepared to aid the 
Amir to such extent and in such manner as might appear to the British Gov- 
ernment necessary in repelling ifc, provided that the Amir followed unreservedly 
the advice of the British Government in regard to his external relations.’* 

There are several verbal loopholes provided in the above terms for escaping 
from our obligations, but we will presumably feel ourselves hound by the spirit 
as well as the letter of the Agreement. The danger is that Russian encroach- 
ment in Khorassan may have much the same disturbing effect on the Afghan 
mind, as Turkish activity in north-western Persia has had on Russia. Re- 
lations on the border may get strained and incidents occur by which our 
obligations to the Amir may come into inconvenient prominence. 

3228. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing that, owing to the death of the Amir 
or to some other cause, there was a state of anarchy prevailing in Afghan- 
Turkistan, and the Russians said “ We cannot stand this, and if you cannot 
pacify the country, we must march troops into it ** ? 

3229. Sir H. McMAHON. — T hat is one danger, hut it presupposes that 
the Amir dies and that his successor has no authority over the country, also 
that Russia is anxious to burn her Angers in northern Afghanistan, which we 
are not certain she wants to do. 

3230. Sir W. MEYER. — Was the succession of the present Amir to the 
throne of Afghanistan the first peaceful one ? 

3231. Sir H. McMAHON. — W ell, I must explain that the late Amir was 
the first Amir of the whole of Afghanistan — previous Amirs governed only 
portions of the country ; he united the whole Government under himself ana 
by a fortunate succession of circumstances, the present Amir came in without 
trouble. _ And I think that, as things stand at present, if the throne went on 
his demise to his son or brother, nothing would be said. 

As regards (c). England can only be brought into conflict with Russia, in 
connection with her relations towards Japan, if aggressive action is taken by 
Russia. In view of the recent agreement between Japan and Russia, of 
Russia’s military weakness in Asia, of Russia’s interest in affairs in Europe, and 
of the existence of the Anglo* Japanese Alliance, it is not likely that such 
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aggressive action will be taken so long as the above conditions exist. In 
addition to that, one must consider the very good feelings which are now 
growing up between Japan and Russia. 

8232. Sib. P. LAKE. — Do you think that Japan finds the Alliance 
irksome P 

8238. Sir H. MoMAHON. — lam diffident about replying to that ; we have 
nothing except hearsay to go on. 

3234*. Sib W. MEYER. — Is it possible that the cordiality of the Alliance 
might be weakened by anti-Japanese feeling in Canada or Australia ? 

3235. Sib H. MoMAHON. — There has been a great deal of that before and 
since the Alliance came about ; it has not affected the Alliance up to the 
present ; the Alliance seems to be a purely business agreement between the 
two countries for their best interests, and the Japanese seem to prefer to shut 
their eyes to everything else rather than give it up. What their inner feelings 
may be, I do not know. 

3236. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think we might look on the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance as a strong factor for peace ? 

3237. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y es, taken in conjunction with the Anglo- 
Russian Convention. 

3238. PRESIDENT. — Is the validity of the Anglo- Russian Convention 
affected by the Amir’s not having subscribed to it ? What is the exact mean- 
ing of the statement made by Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons with 
regard to Russian action in Afghanistan, as reported in the “Times” of the 
27th March 1912 ? 

3239. Sib H. McMAHON. — I n a conversation in October 1908 with Sir 
Edward Grey, M. Isvolsky said that the consent of the Amir was not, in his 
opinion, necessary to the working of the Convention, and he proposed that we 
should continue to work it without waiting for the Amir’s consent. He said 
he was quite willin g to do so. To this proposal Lord Morley and Sir Edward 
Grey cordially agreed. 

Sir Arthur Nicholson in writing to Sir Edward Grey (3rd November 
1908) said : — ” I observed to the Emperor to-day, that both you and Lord 
Morley had been specially gratified with the willingness of M. Isvolsky 
to act upon the assumption that the Convention concerning Afghanistan was 
in force, although the consent of the Amir had not yet been received. This had 
been considered a most satisfactory assurance * * * * *. The 

Emperor said that he quite understood the position.” 

In both the above conversations, however, it was mentioned that efforts 
were still being made to obtain the Amir’s consent, hut no hope was held out of 
this being effected at any early date. We may conclude from the above that 
the validity of the Convention is not at present affected by the Amir’s not 
having subscribed to it, but it is doubtless open to Russia iu the future, if 
and when she so desires, to question its validity on this ground. 

3240. Sib W. MEYER.— In your opinion the Amir is never likely to 
subscribe to the Convention ? 

3241. Sib H. McMAHON— Never. 

3242. PRESIDENT.— Is there any reason to believe that an influential 
party exists in Russia which would gladly see the Convention abrogated ? 

3243. Sib H. McMAHON.— We understand that there is in Russia a party 
of Grand Dukes and members of the forward school, who, as in the case of Corea, 
wish to bring about a more forward policy than the Russian Government desire. 
They would naturally like to see the Convention set aside. That they 
influence Russian consulates in Persia is proved by the Russian Minis ter 
recently complaining of an “orgy of insubordination ” on the part of these. 
The power and influence of this party however depend entirely on the 
control, or absence of control, exercised over them by the Emperor. We under- 
stand that the Emperor does exercise effective control over them, and that he 
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does not wish the Convention abrogated. It is not, and cannot be, to tie 
interest of the Russian Government to break off from the present entente for 
many years to come. In fact, the political situation in Europe and the Balkans 
■will make Russia increasingly dependent on our goodwill and support. 

3244. PRESIDENT. — How far have the anarchical conditions prevailing in 
Persia put a strain on the Convention ? Has Russia in any way given grounds 
for suspicion that she is disposed to make the Convention unworkable, or that 
she desires to sap the foundations of Persian independence ? 

3245. Sib, H. McMAHON. — T he recent Blue Book published on Persia 
shows that a great strain was put on the Convention by the anarchy in Persia, 
and the measures taken by Russia to deal with it in north-eastern Persia. 

His Majesty’s Government maintain that Russia is honestly endeavouring 
to respect the integrity of Persia, and only sends her troops into the country to 
restore order and assist the Persian Government. The Russian Emperor has 
told our Ambassador at St. Petersburg (14th January 1912) that “the Persian 
Government could not possibly preserve order by themselves, and must be 
helped to do so in the north by Russian, and in the south by British troops, ” 
and assured him that “ since his word had been given that no portion of Persian 
territory would be annexed, that promise would be kept. ” The danger is 
that the Russian Government, in their efforts to restore order in Persia, 
may make demands of the Persian Government or take measures, such as 
those recently taken in Meshed, which may be misunderstood in England as 
opposed to the Convention and the integrity of Persia, thus making the 
former unworkable, and raising the whole question of our foreign policy with 
Russia. 

3246. Sib W. METER. — We too have sent troops to Persia and threatened 
to send more ? 

3247. Sib H. McMAHON. — W e have, but we have restrained ourselves 
very greatly in that matter, and, as you know, we are doing our best to with- 
draw those which have been sent at the earliest favourable opportunity. 

3248. Sib W. METER. — Do you think the present Persian Government 
will succeed in restoring orderly conditions in the county ? 

3249. Sib H. McMAHON. — I t is difficult to say, but the chances are that 
they will not. 

3250. Sib W. METER. — Then we must inevitably be faced with some 
revision of the Convention ? 

3251. Sib H. McMAHON. — Tes, it would appear so, hut the time has not 
arrived yet; we are backing up the Persian Government with financial 

'assistance ; there is a proposal to bring back a strong minister, and Russia pro- 
poses to assist from the north. 

3252. Sib W. METER. — They have failed during the last three years and 
the chances are that they will continue to fail ? 

3253. Sib H. McMAHON. — T he situation does not look promising. 

3254. PRESIDENT. — Tou no doubt would ascribe that to the adoption 
in an Asiatic county of a parliamentay constitution for which the inhabitants 
are not fitted ? 

3255. Sib H. McMAHON. — L argely, and to a disinclination on the part of 
Russia to let Persia rehabilitate herself. 

3256. Sib W. METER. — What would he your solution of the problem if 
the Persian Government were to break down absolutely ? 

3257. Sib H. McMAHON. — I think the whole question will he focussed 
and decided by the Trans-Persian Railway. In whatever way that railway is 
made, in that way will follow the future government of Persia. If the line 
is constructed jointly by Great Britain and Russia, it means the partition of 
Persia ; if internationally, it must lead to the internationalization of Persia. 
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3258. Sir W. MEYER. — But that railway cannot materialize for several 
years to come ? 

3259. Sir H. McMAHON.-No. 

3260. Sir W. MEYER. — X>o you anticipate the continuance of anarchy 
during all those years ? 

3261. Sir H. McMAHON.— There seems every likelihood of it. But in 
the various processes of surveying, etc., of the railway, the question of the admi- 
nistration of the country must crop up. 

3262. Sir W. MEYER. — Russia has made an agreement with the Germane 
in regard to railways in Persia that enabled the Germans in certain circum- 
stances to build lines ? 

3263. Sir H. McMAHON.— Yes. 

3264. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you regard that as having any bearing on our 
policy ? 

3265. Sir H. McMAHON. — N ot in Persia itself ; it did not involve giving 
Germany any foothold in Persia. 

3266. Sir P. BAKE. — I think you are referring to the * neutral zone 
and whether Germany would have a look in there ? 

3267. Sir H. McMAHON. — W e have not got to the bottom of the Potsdam 
Agreement, but we understand it favours Germany’s commercial interests in the 
neutral zone. 

3268. Sir W. MEYER. — "Were we informed by Russia of the terms of the 
Potsdam Agreement ? 

3269. Sir H. McMAHON.— No. 

3270. PRESIDENT.— Our trade interests with Persia are comparatively 
small P 

3271. Sir H. McMAHON.— Barge. 

3272. PRESIDENT. — Only abont three millions a year ? 

3273. Sir H. McMAHON.— Small in value, but preponderating as regards 

other countries. 

3274. PRESIDENT.— Then as regards the reference to Germany; is it the 
case that it would be extraordinarily difficult for Germany, under her present 
military system, to maintain garrisons of German troops in Persia ? 

3276. Sir H. McMAHON.— Most difficult. 

3276. PRESIDENT. — Therefore permanent military occupation by Ger- ' 
many is a matter that need not he very much apprehended P 

3277. Sir H. McMAHON.— I think not. 

3278. PRESIDENT.— "Would it be reasonable to assume that it is just as 
probable that in the event of circumstances demanding a change in the terms 
of the Convention, it will be modified by the two contracting parties in a friend-, 
ly spirit, as to assume that it will fail P 

3279. Sir PC. Mc MA JlOlC Yes, because it must be to the increasing * 
interest of Russia for many years to come to maintain a friendly understanding 
with ns. At the same time, a change in the terms of the Convention is to be as 
far as possible deprecated. To suggest a change even on one point will he likely 
to throw the whole Convention into the melting pot, without any assurance as 
to the shape in which it may emerge therefrom. 

3280. Sm W. MEYER. — What about affairs in Tibet ; what do vou think 
the present outlook is ? 

3281. Sir H. McMAHON. — I think there will he as much necessity for 
verbal changes in the Convention in regard to Tibet as in regard to Persia. 
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3282. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think the Dalai Lama will succeed and 
that Tibet will become autonomous ? 

3263. Sir H. McMAHON. — I will not say that it will become autonomous, 
but the Dalai Lama will succeed in establishing himself temporarily and, we 
hope, permanently. 

3284. Sir W. MEYER. — At present I take it the British Government’s 
idea is to stand by the Convention ? 

3285. Sir H. McMAHON. — A week ago I would have said * yes ’, but to-day 
I would not say so, because the first man to meet the Dalai Lama on his return 
to Tibet was Dorjieff who is a Russian subject, owing to whose action in Tibet 
we were forced to send the 1904 Mission. Russia says he is not her agent, and 
he says he is not her agent, but we know he is ; and we may be obliged on our 
own account to put in somebody of corresponding status. 

3286. PRESIDENT. — What is the exact interpretation placed upon the 

phrase “ Eastern Asia and India ” as used in the Preamble of the Treaty* with •STot reproduced. 
Japan of the 30th July 1911 ? 

3287. Sir H. Mo MAH ON. — Nothing is known here of the exact interpret- 
ation, but it may be assumed that the term is intentionally thus worded so as 
to comprise every region that does not fall within some other recognized term, 
such as Asia Minor or Central Asia, and in which the contracting parties are 
interested in the maintenance of peace, or, as in the case of Preamble (o) 
possess territorial rights. 

3288. Sir W. MEYER. — The main difficulty in our minds was as regards 
Afghanistan ; is Afghanistan “ India ” for the purposes of the Treaty ? 

3289. Sir H. McMAHON — E astern Asia certainly. It is not in Asia 
Minor, nor in Central Asia. 

3290. Sir W. MEYER. — Has it always been assumed by the authorities 
in India, that in the event of our being at war with Russia iu Afghanistan, we 
could count, under the Treaty with Japan, on Japanese assistance? 

3291. Sib H. McMAHON. — I have always understood it so. 

.3292. PRESIDENT. — It would not follow that we should desire the 
assistance of Japanese troops in this country ; it might be preferable for Japan 
to operate against Russia in the northern parts of Manchuria or at other places ? 

3293. Sir H. McMAHON. — Certainly, that is what I have always under- 
stood. 

3294. PRESIDENT. — For the purposes of the present enquiry may it be 
accepted that the Anglo- Japanese Alliance and Anglo-Russian Convention are 
likely to prove of equal permanence ? 

3295. Sir H. McMAHON. — T he term of the Anglo- Japanese Agreement 
is ten years, subject to one year’s notice of cancellation on either side. The 
term of the Anelo-Russian Convention is unlimited. For the purposes 
of the present enquiry they may be accepted as likely to prove of equal 
perman *nce. 

3296. PRESIDENT. — What value can he attached to the Agreement with 
the Amir ? Is it a personal or a national compact, that is, if there should be a 
change of ruler in Afghanistan, would the Agreement nevertheless hold 
good ? 

3297. Sir H. McMAHON. — T he Agreement has the very highest value. 

The Amir is never likely to break that Agreement as long as we ourselves 
adhere to it. 

As to the second portion of the question, we regard the Agreement as 
personal to the Amir. The present Amir on his accession ratified the same 
treaty that Ms father made with us. I may add that Lord Lansdowne, in the 
debate in the House of Lords on the 2nd June, 1905, distinctly stated that the 
Agreement was personal and not dynastic. The Amir himself tried to make 
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tes regard the present Agreement as national, and, in all probability, bis successor 
will endeavour to make us regard it as sucb. We shall, however, insist on a 
ratification. 

3298. Sib, W. METER. — I think that when Abdur Rahman died we held 
up the subsidy pending the conclusion of a fresh Agreement ? 

3299. Sib H. McMAHON.— Y es, and we should do the same if His pres- 
ent Majesty died. 

3300. Sib W. METER.— And whether we should renew it or not would 
depend on expediency and the attitude of the Afghan Ruler towards us ? 

3301. Sib H. McMAHON. — T es. 

3302. PRESIDENT. — What is the attitude of the people of Afghan-Turkis- 
tan towards the Russians ? Are they more friendly towards them than towards 
their own (Afghan) officials ? 

3303. Sib H. McMAHON. — M r. Dobbs, wben, in that country in 1904, 
was much struck by their friendliness towards the Russians, largely due to their 
trading dealings with them. The people of Afghan-Turkistan are not Afghans 1 
and have little or no national spirit. They have been accustomed from earliest 
times to alien rule. They would soon become reconciled to a change from Afghan 
rule. It is difficult to say whether they would resist the change at the outset, 
hut if they did, it would he solely due to religious feelings aroused by the 
attack on the Muhammadan kingdom of Afghanistan. Their resistance in 
any case would not be of any importance as they are not a warlike or fighting 
people. 

3304. Sib W. METER. — Do you think we could ever keep the Russians 
out of Afghan-Turkistan if they wanted to take it ? 

3305. Sib H. McMAHON. — N o, certainly not. 

3306. Sib W. MEYER. — And would it matter to us very much if they 
were there or not ? 

3307. Sib H. McMAHON. — I t would matter very largely; they would, 
come in for the richest portion of Afghanistan and be so much nearer the 
portions of Afghanistan which are considered of vital importance to ourselves. 

3308. Sib W. MEYER. — It might he unpleasant from that point of view, 
hut if we cannot keep them out, is it a prudent thing to have an Agreement 
which practically obliges us to try and keep them out ? 

3309. Sib H. McMAHON. — I think the Russians would think very deeply 
before they attempted to dismember Afghanistan. .Unfortunately the north is 
a much, easier part of the country to take and keep than the south, but it 
would create very stroDg feeliug amongst. all Muhammadans in Central Asia, 
which the Russians themselves could not contemplate with equanimity. 

3310. Sib W. METER. — Well, the Agreement being, as you say, personal 
to the present ruler, if he were to disappear, should we, in making a fresh 
Agreement, he more prudent if we did not undertake to defend his territory ? 

3311. Sib H. McMAHON. — W e are so placed that any weakness or treach- 
ery towards Afghanistan would hit ourselves in the end. We must act fairly 
with Afghanistan, we have done so throughout;, and should it become known 
that we were going to surrender the country during the present Amir’s time 
or during his successor’s time, it would create very great difficulties with our' 
own Muhammadans. 

3312. Sir W. MEYER.— Do you think Muhammadans can sit down • 
quietly and permanently under a Christian government ? 

3313. Sib H. McMAHON.— Certainly. 

3314. Sib W. METER. — Do you think that, if we came to blows with* 
Russia over Afghanistan, we might count upon support from Afghanistan ? 

3315. Sib H. McMAHON. — Yes. 
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331.6. PRESIDENT. — Bo you think that Afghanistan has increased in 
military strength since the accession of the present Amir ? 

3317. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es, the present Amir has done much to ■weed 
out old and unfit men from his regiments and replace them by better material. 

He has raised the pay of the army, and improved its discipline, training, in- 
struction, and equipment. His arms factory has also been improved and the 
army is better armed than it was. 

3318. Sir W. MEYER. — You get, of course, as full information as can be 
got of the state of things in Afghanistan, from a military point of view ? 

3319. Sir H. McMAHON. — We endeavour to do so. 

3320. Sir W. MEYER. — I suppose the General Staff are in communication 
with you on the subject ? 

3321. Sir H. McMAHON. — They make frequent enquiries to which we 
endeavour to reply. 

3322. Sir W. MEYER.— I have here a note* of the military resources * Appendix ii. 
of Afghanistan prepared for us by Colonel Bingley ; have you seen it ? 

3323. Sir H. McMAHON. — I have not. 

3324. Sir "W. MEYER. — He puts the war strength of Afghanistan at 
90,000 regular soldiers and a peace strength of about 50,000. Would you 
accept that ? 

3325. Sir H. McMAHON.— Yes. 

3326. Sir W. MEYER. — Then he speaks of a reserve system of “ one in 
eight * by which each household may be called upon to provide a recruit if 
sufficient volunteers are not forthcoming ; is that rule often applied ? 

8327. Sir H. McMAHON. — Erequently. 

3328. Sir W. MEYER. — Are pay and pensions regularly disbursed ? 

3329. Sir H. McMAHON. — They are now more regularly disbursed than 

they used to be. There is a very good reportf on the army by our late agent + Noi reproduced, 
written before he left the country on the L9th September 1910. I imagine it is 
the basis of the report you are now dealing with. 

3830. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think the Turkish instructors employed 
by the Amir are doing good work ? 

3331. Sir H. McMAHON. — Yes, m smartening up the rank and file. 

3332. Sir W. MEYER — What about the cavalry P ' 

3333. Sir H. McMAHON. — I have had a good deal to do with the Afghan 
cavalry. Doubtless it would not be much use for charging, but for rough work, 
getting over hills, and from the point of view of mounted infantry, I should say 
that they are very hard to heat. They are beautifully mounted, the animals 
are strong, and they go everywhere and carry everything with them. 

As regards the artillery, the Amir himself takes a good deal of interest in 
ttiiB branch of his army ; he is himself an inventor of fuses and the like, and 
there is a good deal of gun practice in the neighbourhood, of Kabul, hut 
nowhere else, as they are very miserly with ammunition. 

3334. Sir W. MEYER. — Then it is said that the guns are of a great many 
patterns ? 

3335. Sir H. McMAHON. — They are badly circumstanced in having so 
many different guns, because they have constantly in the past bought the latest 
types. The Afghan, however, is, a curious creature and adapts himself very readily 
to conditions of that kind. I have myself seen what extraordinary work 
they get out of an old gun and the way they move their guns about. Their 
flimmg and firing are not very good. 

3336. Sir W. MEYER — You think then that if we were at war with 
them they might give us some trouble ? 
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3837. Sib H. McMAHON.— Y es. But with regard to Afghanistan gener- 
ally, I always consider that the irregular army of tribesmen would give more 
trouble than the regulars. 

3388. Sib W. M EYER. — What about the fidelity of the people to the Amir? 

3339. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y ou may regard the army almost in the same 
light as the people ; they are recruited territorially and they will go with the 
Amir or against him according to the feeling prevailing in their districts. 

3340. Sib W. MEYER.— Do you think the whole of the people would 
follow him ? 

3341. Sib H. McMAHON. — W ith the exception perhaps of the Gh ilzais . 

3342. Sib W. MEYER.— Do you think the army has shewn up well in 
Khost ? 


3343. Sib H. McMAHON. — I do not think one can fairly judge them on 
the Khost affair, because I think the Amir realized from the beginning what 
was the cause of the trouble in Khost. I do not think he was impressed with 
the danger of the rising, and was slow to take action in the hope that he would 
be able to effect a settlement by less forceful measures. 

3344 Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think Abdur Rahman would have done 
the same ? 

3345. Sib H. McMAHON. — C ertainly not, he would have wiped out the 
rebels. 

3346. Sib W. MEYER. — Might not the procrastinating method adopted by 
the present Amir endauger his throne ? 

3347. Sir EL. McMAHON. — A few years ago one might have thought so, 

but the people are getting used to Ms ways. ° 

3348. Sib W. MEYER. — Then you think he is as strong as his father, 
though perhaps in a different way ? 

3349. Sir H. McMAHON.— Yes. 


3360. Sir W. MEYER.— What sort of powder do the Afghans make ? 

3351. Sir H. McMAHON. — T he Amir is very anxious to make cordite, 
but his experiments have not b6en very successful. His smokeless powder also is 
not good. The poor quality of the constituents available is a severe handicap. 
Otherwise, the factories turn out very good work ; they always work under- 
European supervision. 

3352. Sib W. MEYER. — We pass arms on to the Amir free of duty ? 

3353. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y es, we are bound to give him all reasonable 
assistance. 


3354. Sir W. MEYER. — Could we put pressure on him iu case of neces- 
sity ? 

3355. Sib H. McMAHON.— Certainly, we have done so on former 
occasions. 


3356. Sib W. MEYER. — Has he been drawing much of his subsidy ? 

3357. Sir H. McMAHON.— No, he has been drawing very leisurely on it. 
in ouThancU? W ’ MEYER *— Wtat “ his object in leaving this large balance 


3359. Sib H. McMAHON. — I do not think he has any object. He uses 
it very largely for payments in India and Europe. J 

ra ppl 8 /L 0 the , ooTn“® TBB - _We u “ derstand theca is no surplus food 


886i. Sn H. HcIAHON.-I think there is a large surplus down 

ami+n a n ri in r n n n nln» 1. l i.1. _ • t -■ - ^ * . 


the south, and m the north also, but there is not much in 
of Jalalabad or Kabul. 


m 


the neighbourhood 
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3332. Sib W . METEE*.-— W e should have to feed out men ourselves from 
India ? 

3363. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y es. 

3864. Sib W. MEYER.— -Do you think the TcTiasadars are efficient ? 

3366. Sib JEI. McMAHON. — N o, very inefficient, except ns guerillas. 

3366. Sib W . METER.-~And the irregular sowars ? 

3367. Sib .EL McMAHON. — They are more efficient than the Jchasadars , 
but they -too are fit only for irregular warfare and not very good at that. The 
fact is that they are recruited trihally. The tribal headmen pocket most of the 
pay of the khasadars and sotoars with the result that the better class of tribes- 
men wfil not serve ns such. 

3368. Sib “W. MEYER. — W e are told that the forts in Afgh a-nistan are of 
very poor character. 

3369. Sib EL McMAHON. — Well, perhaps howitaers would damage 'them, 
but their mud walls are- of great thickness. 

3370. Sib W. MEYER. — Mr. Hayden who was in Afghanistan some -years 
ago, said it would he difficult for Russia to use the passes of the ..Hindu Rush 
for the transport of guns. Would you agree with that ? 

3371. Sib H. McMAHON. — T he roads are difficult undoubtedly, but we 
have pulled guns over very bad places in the past, and I do not see why this 
should not be done in the future. 

3372. Sib W. MEYER. — The Amir is supposed to keep enough rifles at 
Kabul to arm the population in certain eventualities ? 

3373. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y e®, he has a great. many. 

3374. Sib W. MEYER. — Is Kabul an open market for the supply of rifles, 
and are the frontier tribes taking advantage of it ? 

3375. Sib H. McMAHON. — T hey used to do so to a large extent, hut the 
supply is now limited owing to our operations in the. Persian Gulf. 

3376. PRESIDENT. — Has the present Amir encouraged the armament of 
the North-West frontier tribes ? 

3377. Sib H. MoMAHON. — Y es, at the same time as he has encouraged 
the armament of his own subjects, that is, indirectly. I do not think he has 
meant to do so, but the tribesmen have taken advantage of the arming of his 
own people. 

3378. Sib W. MEYER. — One more question, about the information we get 
from Kabul ; we keep an agent there ? Is he allowed to see anything P .Does 
he send valuable information ? 

3379. Sib H. MoMAHON. — I t depends entirely on, the nature of the indi- 
vidual. The last agent we had sent valuable information on all points ; our 
present man is not so good. 

3380. Sib W. MEYER. — rl suppose the Amir does not let him know more 
than he can help ? 

3381. Sib H. MoMAHON. — H e keeps him very caref ally guarded-a ad it 
is difficult for him to find out things, hut he manages to do so. 

3382. Sib W. MEYER. — And the Amir’s agent who is with us, cau he do 

so P 

8383. Sib H. MoMAHON. — W e do not try to hindfold him,. but Pro- 
vidence has always sent a man who does not bother himself much. 

3384. Sib W. MEYER. — Do we pay the Amir’s. agent’s salary ? 

3385. Sib H. MoMAHON. — -I am not sure. I could not tell you . that. 
The Amir, on the other hand, pays- all sorts of expenses for our - agent. 
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3386. PRESIDENT. — What chance is there of the present Amir being 
deposed and of the break-up of the Afghan Kingdom ? 

3387. Sib H. McMAHON. — We know nothing that would lead ns to think 
that there is any such likelihood. He seems to have secured himself very firmly 
on the throne. There is a large faction of mullahs and conservative people who 
would prefer his brother NasruHa Khan as Amir owing to the latter’s religious 
fanaticism, and his dislike to Western improvements and innovations which the 
Amir favours, but Nasrulla Khan does not appear to lend himself to their 
designs. If he had had aims on the throne he could have seized it long ago. 
There is no one else at present who could succeed in deposing the Amir. 
Afghanistan as a whole seems fairly contented at present, and although some 
tribes, such as the Ghiizais, do not like the present dynasty, they would have 
no chance of success in any attempt to oust it. There is therefore no immediate 
prospect of a break-up of the Afghan Kingdom. 

3388. Sib W. MEIER. — Is the Amir still taking an active part in the 
administration of the country ? 

3389. Sib H. McMAHON. — H e does so in fits and starts. The last report 
we had was that he was working very hard indeed. 

3390. PRESIDENT. — He was a little unpopular on his return from 
India ? 

3391. Sib H. McMAHON. — He had a very large opposition to face, but he 
said he would have no more of it and took extreme measures in some cases. 

3392. PRESIDENT. — How do you view our obligations in respect of 
Afghanistan. ? 

3393. Sib H. McMAHON. — I may sum them up by saying that we should 
carry them out to the letter. Apart from moral obligations to do so, there is the 
importance attached to the Afghan Kingdom by the Muhammadan world, and 
our failure to assist Afghanistan would alienate our Muhammadan subjects. 

3394. Sib W. MEYER.— Do you think that the Amir — I am speaking of 
the late Amir as well as the present one — has kept his part of the Agreement ? . 

3396. Sib H. McMAHON.— I should say, certainly. 

3396. Sib W. METER. — Assuming a possible war with Russia, it would he- 
desirable that British officers who know the country should be able to give the 
Afghan troops their assistance ? 

3397. Sib H. McMAHON. — The Amir recognizes that himself, hut at the 
same time he recognizes the difficulties and dangers. He says that his people 
would not stand it ; it would he too much responsibility for him to take on his 
shoulders. 

3398. Sib W. METER. — "What are his views about the introduction into 
the country of railways ? 

3399. Sib H. McMAHON.— He is teaching his people as hard as he can 
about railways. He is doing his best to accustom them to the idea. Only a 
few weeks ago he sent round a circular to Kandahar and Herat reminding 
them about his wanting good roads, and also that he was doing this with a view 
to running railways. 

3400. Sib W . METER.— Do you think his friendship is likely to continue ? 

3401. Sib H. McMAHON.— That he is sincerely fond of us, I am firmly 
convinced. I get letters from him about once a month. 

3402. Sib W. METER. — Do you think it might be advantageous if he 

were to repeat his visit to India ? ® - 

_ ® IR H. McMAHON. — His ambition is to make a trip to Europe and 

1 think he means to carry it out as soon as he gets the opportunity. I think it 
iroiiia be a thing to encourage. He is bound to suggest it sooner or later. 
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8404. PRESIDENT. — When we hare minor troubles -with the Amir can 
we bring him to reason by closing the Khyber ? 

8405. Sib. H. McMAHON. — Y es. This was done with success iu 1909, 
when the Sarhang of Dakka seized a small kafila on our side of the boundary 
on the Dakka-Khyber road. The same remark applies to the closing of the 
road to Kandahar. 

8406. Sib P. LAKE.-— Did he regard our closing the Khyber as a very 
■unfriendly action ? 

3407. Sib H. McMAHON. — H e looked upon it as undignified. 

3408. Sib W. MEYER. — Then there was a time, comparatively recently, 
when our relations with him were not good ? 

3409. Sib H. McMAHON. — I should not say that ; this was trouble given 
by his subordinates in J alalabad and Dakka ; it was local action and the Amir 
stepped in at once and settled the business. 

3410. PRESIDENT. — How far, in the event of conflict with Russia, would 
it be necessary or feasible to throw large masses of troops into Kabul and 
Kandahar ? Could the country support them, and would the Russians move as 
quickly or in such force as General Duff, in the evidence he gave before the 
Mowatt Committee in 1907, anticipated ? 

3411. Sib H. McMAHON.— (1) I feel diffidence in replying to this as it is 
essentially a military question. No British-Indian troops should cross the 
Afghan boundary until the Afghan Government ask for armed assistance. 
I regard this request as a most important essential, as on it depends the sub- 
sequent attitude of the country towards our troops. The request having been 
•ma de, it will doubtless be necessary to push large forces on to Kabul and 
Kandahar. There will be comparatively little difficulty in this in the case of 
Kandahar, as the line of communications will be comparatively short and safe 
and the resources of the Kandahar province very large. 

With Kabul the case is well known to be different. The food resources of 
Kabul and its neighbourhood are comparatively small and the line of communi- 
cations long and dangerous, the country difficult, and the people undependable. 
Whoever attempts to stay in Kabul, whether as friend or foe, will probably 
soon have the people against him. A British force should, therefore, never bs 
sent to Kabul unless necessity absolutely demands it, and the less time it spends 
in the actual neighbourhood of Kabul the better. 

Por the above reasons it would seem preferable, if other factors permit, to 
make Kandahar the main line of advance and to engage the enemy as far beyond 
fTandabar as possible, while making the Afghans do their best to delay the 
enemy on the Hindu Kush north of Kabul with such assistance as we can 
conveniently supply. If resistance there be hopeless the enemy should he 
drawn into the difficulties of the Kabul position and kept as busily occupied 
there as possible, while the major movements are being made on the west. 

(2) Kandahar can support a large force, Kabul cannot. 

(3) I hesitate to reply on this subject, but personally I am sceptical about 
the rapidity with which it is assumed that the Russians will be able to move. 
It would, however, he unwise to suppose that they could not get to the crest 
of the Hindu Kush in much less lime and greater numbers tban we could. 

And as regards the last portion of the question I hesitate to reply because 
I have never seen the evidence given before the Mowatt Committee. 

3412. Sib W. MEYER. — There are two schools, one says the Russians would 
over-run Afghan Turkistan and consolidate their position there ; the second 
school says they would push forward to Kabul. Which do you think the 
more likely ? 

3413. Sib H. McMAHON. — I am very strongly of opinion that the Russians 
would never dream of going to Kabul direct. They would advance slowly and 
consolidate their position in the north before they tried to cross the Hindu 
Kush. 
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3414. PRESIDENT. — Assuming the eventual partition of Afghanistan 
and Persia, where should the lines demarcating our sphere in each be drawn ? 

3415. Sib. H. MoM ATT OK. — Commencing from the east, the most desirable 

line of division would be the crest of the Hindu Kush westwards and thence 
the watershed between northern and southern Afghanistan. This line hits the 
Persian boundary near Yezdun. Thence it should ruu wheu possible along 
the northern watershed of the main drainage* systems such as those flowing 
into Seistan, the N amak Sar and Gaulchana lakes, and along the northern water- 
shed of the Karun river and thence westwards, between Dizful and Khhrremabad 
to some point on the Perso-Turkish border. This would leave Yezd, Ispahan 
and .Dizful on .our side and run between Euristan on the north and the Bakhtiari 
country on the south. , _ ... 

Such a partition is, however, not feasible since it would he impossible 
for the British Indian artny under present conditions to ’hold such an. extended 
frontier. 

3416. PRESIDENT. — In such circumstances the only way would be to 
make use of the inhabitants of ‘these countries’ and ‘to form troops out of them ? 

3417. : *Sffc H. McMahon - .— I think so. I know of nothing in the. south 
of Persia that would prevent our working on s6me such lines sis in Baluchistan. 
The people possibly would develdp' certain good traits of character which at pre- 
sent we could not find in them. I think we could do With a minimum of. 
troops by working on the tribal system. 

3418. Sir W. MEYER"— Have fou ever considered the rhilitary force that 
would be necessary in the event of 'war with Afghanistan ? 

3419. Sir H.. McMAHON. — I have. never considered that, as it is not a 
question one would have to deal with in the Eoreign Department-; but I think 
a larger force than has been used before would now be necessary, though I do 
not think it would amount to six divisions. 

3420. Sib W. MEYER.- 1 — Do you think it Would be safe to calculate on 
Ghilzai camels and drivers ? 

3421. Sib H. McMAHON. — I have several times. been asked a similar ques- 
tion. I think on the whole we could always rely upon Ghilzai camels for our use ; 
for one reason, we have such .a hold on the Ghilzais. They have to , come into 
our territory for the winter ; all their trading is with India and their grazing 
grounds — those of the camel-owning people — are very, largely in Baluchistan 
north of Zbob. Also you may rely upon their antipathy to, the present 
dynasty ; in fact, taking everything into consideration I think we could always 
rely on their camels. 

3422. Sir *W. MEYER.— Might they not be nfraid that while- they were 
serving in our ranks, the Afghans might be massacring their people ?' 

3423. Sib H. McMAHON. — I myself have put them to fairly hard tests 
when I was on demarcation duty. Jn serving me they ignored many threats 
from Ihe Afghan officials. 

3424. Sib, W. MEYER.— Wbuld you ' say, from your experience of the 
country, that anti-foreign feeling in Afghanistan is Stronger or weaker r than it 
was thirty years ago ? 

3425. Sib H. McMAHON.— This is a very difficult question to answer. 

The late Amir Abdur Rahman Khan endeavoured to create a national 
spirit among the various component races and tribes of Afghanistan, and this 
has been the policy of the Afghan Government ever since,. . One of the essential 
features of this policy is the encouragement of, an anti-foreign feeling. Of 
this Sardar Nasrulla Khan is at present the chief exponent, and for years he 
has laboured to encourage this anti-foreign feeling especially among our inde- 
pendent frontier tribes, whom he regards as a useful buffer aghinst our aggression 
into Afghanistan. He has thereby succeeded in instilling and strengthening -a 
fanatical* feeling, which in the event of hostilities would bear fruit. - Notwith- 
standing this, it would not he correct to say that the anti-foreign feeling is 
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stronger in Afghanistan as a whole than it was thirty yearn ago, because other 
influences also have been at wprk. There is very considerable intercourse be- 
tween the south and west of Afghanistan and ourselves via Kandahar and Quetta 
and across the Baluchistan border, and during the long recent period of peace on. 
the North-West Frontier many of the independent tribes on that frontier have 
got to know us better than they did. The results have been to our advantage 
and the longer peaceful conditions continue the better those results will be. 
A fairly correct answer therefore to this question would be that, although an 
anti-foreign feeling in Afghanistan has been encouraged and has doubtless 
therefore increased throughout Afghanistan as a whole during the past thirty 
years, increased intercourse and recent peaceful relations with us have iu the 
ease of south-west Afghanistan and the independent tribes of the North-West 
Frontier, tended to mitigate that feeling and make it less than it was thirty 
years ago. 

3426. PRESIDENT. — Seistan has been represented as being capable of 
producing large quantities of grain. To what extent is this statement correct ? 

3427. Sir H. McMAHON. — Only a very small proportion of the' total irri- 
gable and culturable area of Seistan, namely some 150,000 out of 2,500,000 acres 
is cultivated at the present time, but owing to the abundance of water and the 
very great fertility of the soil, the outturn from this small area is ve^y large, 
even under the oppressive administration and primitive system of agriculture 
now in force. From the very thorough and searching investigations of the Seistan 
Mission it was ascertained that in normal years the produce of the country 
amounts to 1,302,000 mounds (Indian) of wheat and 546,000 maunds of barley, 
besides large quantities of pulses and millet. The surplus grain at present 
available annually, over and above the needs of the local people varies from 
220,000 to 1,000,000 vnaunds according to the nature of the harvest. Good 

■ harvests, it may be noted, are more usual in Seistan than bad ones. 

So oppressive is the present Pei sian system of administration of Seistan, and 
so discouraging to energy and enterprise, that no one dares to grow more grain 
than he thinks sufficient for his own needs, lest the suspicion of affluence bring 
ruin on him and his family. "With improved administration the potential 
possibilities of Seistan are enormous. Without the need of any new irrigation 
system, the cultivated area could at once be increased from 150.000 to 200,000 
acres and the outturn per acre largely augmented, thus increasing the available 
annual surplus by very large amounts. By an extension of the irrigationsystem 
of Seis< an, which careful investigation has proved to he quite feasible, the 
irrigated area can be increased to no less than 2,500,000 acres, of which 
1,000,000 acres could be cultivated each year. This represents, after deducting 
the area which would be devoted to cotton, melons and other crops, a normal 
outturn of 10,000,000 Indian mounds of grain. These figures are based on a 
most thorough, careful and reliable revenue and irrigation survey of the 
country extending over two years, and should suffice to illustrate the value and 
importance of Seistan as a granary. 

Seistan produces many other products besides grain, notably ghi of which 
large quantities are made. It possesses also large herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. 

34-8. Sir W. ME1EB. — Would you consider it expedient for us to endea- 
vour to get cultivation increased in this way P 

3429. Sir H. McMAHON. — I do not think it matters a bit to us, but we 
should take every step to prevent its being increased by anybody else. 

3430. Sir W. METER.— It is in our sphere at present ? 

3431. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es, but the danger is that under cover of the 
present Convention Russia is getting so close to it. 

3432. Sir W . MEYER. — TV ould you fight to keep the Russians out of 
Seistan ? 

3433. Sir H. McMAHON. — Yes, certainly. There is another reason; there 
are large colonies of Baluchis in Seistan and anyone who holds the place has it 
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in liis hands to intrigue and influence the whole of Baluchistan. It is more 
Baluchi at present than anything else. The Russians have always recognized 
that. 

3484. PRESIDENT. — What effect would the advent of the Baghdad 
Railway to the shores of the Persian Gulf be likely to have on the Muhammadan 
population of India ? What is the attitude of the Government of India with 
regard to the proposed Trans- Persian Railway ? 

3435. Sir H. McMAHON. — (?) It will interest the intelligent, and possibly 
he used by the mischievous minded as a fresh indication of sinister designs of 
the West on the East ; bat the general effect on Indian Muhammadans is likely 
to be but small. 

(ii) One of watchful interest. We recognize that it must add to the mili- 
tary and other difficult problems of India ; and that although it may benefit 
Indian trade, its disadvantages outweigh its advantages. Nevertheless, we also 
recognize that railway communication between India and Europe is inevitable, 
and that we may benefit ourselves more by joining in the present proposal 
on our own terms, than by having hereafter to link up with some other Persian 
railway system on less favourable terms. 

3; 36. Sir W. MEYER. — An essential of our terms would be a break of 
gauge ? 

3 137. Sir JEL McMAHON. — T he most important would be the alignment, 
control, break of gauge and the conditions regarding any branch lines tv ithin 
our own sphere, which we should insist on constructing ourselves. 

3438. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think it desirable that the alignment 
should run along the coast ? 

3439. Sir EL. McMAHON. — The general consensus of opinion is that the 
line should run along the coast for a reasonable distance. 

3440. Sir W. MEYER. — The Karachi people favour a different route ? 

3441. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es, in the commercial interests of Karachi. 

3442. Sir W- MEYER. — But it is intended to stick to the coast line for a 
certain distance for militaiy reasons ? 

3443. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es. 

3444. PRESIDENT. — The Treaty with the Sultan of Muscat is one of con- 
siderable importance, is it not ? 

3445. Sir H. McMAHON. — T here are several treaties with Muscat. They 
are all of great importance, more especially our Commercial Treaty and the one 
relating to the non-cession of territory to -other Powers. 

3446. PRESIDENT. — W ould there he any objection to letting Russia obtain 
a port on the Persian Gulf, if we secured Bundar Abbas and were thus able to 
close the Gulf ? 

34 47. Sir H. McMAHON. — A Russian port in the Persian Gulf would be 
largely neutralized by our securing Bundar Abbas and the neighbouring islands 
and thus closing the Gulf. There are, however, very serious objections to 
allowing Russia to obtain such a port : — 

(«) As stated by the Government of India m despatch Mo. 83, dated 
the 7th. November 1901, relating to Russiandesigus, ** it has been a 
commonplace of British statesmanship throughout the past century 
that in southern Persia and 'the Persian Gulf British influence 
should remain supreme, and * * the creation of rival political 

interests in that quarter cannot he permitted without seriously 
compromising the interests of India and therefore of Great 
Britain. 

(ii) A Russian port in the Gulf would involve "the loss of our predomi- 
nant position there and entail great loss of prestige. 
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(Hi) It would involve great expense in the construction and maintenance 
of the Bundar Abbas-Musandim position. 

(io) It would necessitate the presence of a naval force which might be 
needed elsewhere. 

(t?) We would gain no compensating advantage of any hind whatsoever. 

3448. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think we can keep the Gulf to ourselves? 

M 

3449. Sir H. MgMAHON. — I think we are making every effort, and, 
I trust, with some success to do so. 

8450. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think the English people would back up 
a war to keep Germany or Russia out of the Gulf ? 

3451. Sir H. McMAHON.-t-I think we are getting so many treaties with 
people along the Gulf littoral that we are closing it to other people. 

3452. Sir W- MEYER. — Anyhow, you are against the policy of allowing 
other European. Powers to come into the Gulf ? You would fight to keep them 
opt ? 

3453. Sib H. McMAHON.— Yes. 

3454. Sir W. MEYER. — I suppose we may take it that you are throughout 
answering for the Government of India in the Eoreign Department, except where 
you expressly state otherwise ? 

3455. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y es. In a few cases, for instance the ques- 
tions regarding Kabul and the attitude of the tribes, I have given my own 
opinions. 

3456. PRESIDENT. — It has been stated that during a period of over thirty 
years little has been done to improve our c >mmunieations through the Khyber. 
What, in general terms is the present state of the roads from Peshawar to 
Kabul and from Quetta, to Kandahar, as compared with what it was in 1878-80 ? 

3457. Sir TL McMAHON. — I n 1880 there was but one road, and that an 
indifferent cart track, from Peshawar through the Khyber to Dakka. From. 
Dakka there was a still more indifferent track, unfit for carts, to Kabul. 
Now there is a broad guage line to Jamrud ; a widened, well-aligned and 
metalled driving road of easy gradients through the Khyber to Dakka ; an 
equally good double road from Jamrud to Ali Masjid ; and an alternative road 
from Jamrud through the Mullagori country to Dandi Kotal. From Dakka 
there is now a road fit for motors to Kabul. A motor has been able to go from 
Kabul to Dandi Kotal in a day, and a few weeks ago the Amir with his 
suite in eight motors went from J alalabad to Kabul in eight hours inclusive 
of halts. 

In 1880 there was an indifferent track from Quetta over the Khojak Pass 
to Chaman and thence to Kandahar. Now there is a broad gauge railway line 
to Chaman and the road beyond to Kandahar is good enough to admit of the 
Amir’s steam traction engines taking heavy gups and machinery along it, 
with, however, we must admit, the aid of abundant hand labour, owing to 
the nullahs on the road being devoid of bridges. 

The Amir has on several occasions ordered the road from Kandahar to 
Kabul to be made fit for motors. As he has not since travelled by that route 
we do not know how far this order has been carried out. 

8458. Sir W. MEYER. — How would you account for the failure of the 
traction engines we tried some years ago in Baluchistan ? 

84£9. Sir H. McMAHON. — T hey were of too heavy a type. 

3460. PRESIDENT. — What is wanted is a self-propelled vehicle with solid 
rubber tyres ? 

3461. Sir H. McMAHON —Yes. 

3462. PRESIDENT.— What .subsidies are paid by the Amir and ourselves 
to the tribesmen, and on. what conditions ? 
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3463. Sir H. McMAHON. — S tatements on these points have already been 
•Appendix III. given to the Committee.* 

3464. Sir W. METER. — The gist of these statements was that Nasrulla 

Khan, at any rate, gave money to the tribesmen with the object of inciting 
them against ns ? ° 

3465. Sir H. McMAHON.' — Not entirely. You must remember that the 
tribesmen are as big a nuisance to Afghanistan as they are to ourselves. The 
Amir subsidizes some tribes partly to keep them in good order with regard to 
himself. 

3466. PRESIDENT. — How far could peaceful penetration on the Sandeman 
system be tried on the North-West Frontier ? 

3467. Sir H. McMAHON. — O n the North-West Frontier where we our- 
selves have for many years done so much, in pursuance of a different policy, to 
engender, increase, emphasize, and crystalize a knowledge and spirit of independ- 
ence among the frontier tribes, the time has long since passed when any sudden 
or general attempt at ** peaceful penetration ” on Sandeman lines would have 
any prospect of success. Much could, however, still be done, slowly and gradually, 
on somewhat similar lines by taking advantage of safe opportunities that from 
time to time occur. Success would depend on caution and patience. Oppor- 
tunities have often occurred in the past and will occur in the future. The more 
promising spheres of progress on these lines are in Swat and Dir, where the dis- 
putes between the Swat tribes and the Khan of Dir, and between the Khan of 
Dir and his local Mans, give openings for an extension of our influence and for 
penetration. Also in the Orakzai country where, as in the case of the Mishti 
and Shia Orakzais in 1905, the difficulties of their situation occasionally induce 
them to ask us to take them over, and in the Darwesh Khel Wazir country. 

Our political officers, especially in advanced posts on the frontier such as 
Swat, the Khyber, the Tochi, and Wano, could do much to extend their 
spheres of influence and usefulness and prepare the way for further progress 
by tendering assistance, when appealed to, in the settlement of feuds and dis- 
putes, individual or tribal. This has, except in the Swat- Dir agency where 
the Sandeman system has to a small extent been followed, been hitherto 
strictly discouraged by the Government, and the Secretary of State has said that 
■while “ fully alive to the force of the arguments in favour of a policy of gradual 
and continuous extension of the field of our political control, and to the 
anomalies arising from the absence of such control. Bis Majesty’s Government 
are convinced that the established policy of avoiding any increase of our 
responsibilities is a sound one. ” 

If opportunities arose, we should, of course, ask for a reconsideration of 
the above orders. 

3468. PRESIDENT. — How does the present system of maintaining order 
along the North-West Frontier compare with that which was in force in 1895 P 

3469. Sir H..McMAHON.— The contrast lies in the withdrawal of regular 
troops from beyond or on the actual frontier, and their replacement by irregular 
forces. The present system compares very favourably with the previous one, 
especially rf, in estimating the efficiency of the present system, we take into 
consideration the enormous extent to which our position and frontier responsi- 
bilities have increased since 1895 — for instance in Chitral, Dir, Bajaur and Swat, 
Kurram, Tochi, Wano, and, further west, in the Zhob, Chagai and Mekran 
districts of Baluchistan. The weak point of the present system hitherto has been 
the inefficiency of the Border Military Police, who from want of supervision, 
discipline, training and inadequate pay, etc., have been practically useless. This 
state of affairs is now being remedied,- and we hope to have a well-organized force 
of improved personnel under an adequate number of whole-time British officers. 

3470. PRESIDENT. — The Border Militia are under the control and at 
the disposal of the civil authorities ; do you think any advantage would result 
from placing them under the orders of the Commander-in-Ohief ? 

3471. Sir H. McMAHON.*— I would he strongly against that, for very good 
reasons. The Border Militia are maintained for certain purposes and objects; 
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there is no one who can so well understand what they are to do as the person 
in charge of the district or agency, and unless he can employ them at his own 
discretion they wonld be no use at all. If they were nnder the Commander-in- 
chief the first tendency would be to make them much more regular. Their 
equipment would be so much improved that one could not take them out in 
the rain, etc. 

3472. Sir W. MEYER. — General Aylmer says that at present you get a . vftnn 
young political officer who might provoke disturbances on the frontier which 5 ' 

would require military strength to put down, and for that reason he thought 
they should be under the military authorities. 

3173. Sib, H. McMAHON. — The proof of the pudding is in the eating* 

They have been in existence for many years ana none of these things has 
happened. Since the adoption of the Curzon system we have had a much 
quieter time on the frontier than before. 

3174. Sir. W. MEYER. — You are acquainted with the proposals of a 
Committee, which was presided over by the Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler in 1911, 
as regards the state of affairs on the frontier. The Committee proposed inter 
alia the withdrawal of troops from Wano and Tochi. Has any action been taken 
on their proposals P 

3475. Sir H. McMAHON. — The proposals have been largely modified. 

The withdrawal from Wano and Tochi has been dropped entirely. The improve- 
ment of the Border Military Police has been proceeded with, the holding of 
the Thal-Idak line continued, and the improvement of the Border Militia has 
been taken in hand by giving them extra pay. 

3476. Sir W. MEYER. — Have you got the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for the improvement of the Border Military Police ? 

3477. Sir H. McMAHON. — No, hut the despatch has gone Home. We 
are undertaking the improvement of the Border Militia ourselves, as the alter- 
ations contemplated do not require the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

3178. PRESIDENT. — In the event of a general rising taking place 
amonsrst the North-West Frontier tribes, what policy is contemplated with 
regard to the frontier militia and levy corps ? 

3479. Sir H. McMAHON.— The scheme for the redistribution of the array 
in India, 1905, contemplates the assistance of the frontier militia and levy- 
corps in the general defence of the frontier, irrespective of whether the 
necessity for defence arises from a general tribal rising or not. I know of no 
definite policy ever having been considered in regard to these forces in the event 
of a general rising, nor do I think any useful result would be attained by laying 
down a poliey other- than that hitherto followed, namely one of confidence 
in our irregular frontier forces. Unless the cause and nature of the rising be 
very different from such risings in the past, we may, I think, expect to find 
that our irregular forces will as in the past be loyal to us even when used 
against their own kith and kin. They were faithful at Malakand and in the 
Kbyber, and may be expected to he so again. To minimize risks, it is wise to 
have in all frontier corps a judicious mixture of different races and tribes, and 
to keep up a small leavening of men of other and distant parts of the country. 

This system is followed in the ELhyber Rifles, in the Northern, and Southern 
Wazlristan Militia, and in the Zhob, Chagai and Mekran Jjevy Corps. The 
employment of local people in our frontier corps, subject to the above precau- 
tions, conduces greatly to the maintenance and restoration of peace. Their 
influence on the side of peaoe makes itself felt in the tribes to which they belong. 

More is to be gained by a policy of trust and confidence in them, than by one 
which might savour of suspicion or distrust. 

3480. Sir W. MEYER. — It is hardly correct to say that the ELhyber 
Rifles fought for ns in 1897 ? 

3481. Sir H. McMAHON. — T heir break-up then was due to mismanage- 
ment. If there had been any attempt to support them, they would have done 
well. 
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3482. Sir W. METER. — The bringing of outside men into these corps is 
a departure from the original plan ? 

3483. Sir H. MoMAHON.- I t is a very small leavening in most cases : 
the only case it has been departed from to any extent is in the Southern Wazi- 
ristan Militia, where we had to drop the original plan owing to the habit they 
had of shooting their officers. 

3484. Sir W. METER. — The presence of a battalion of Indian infantry on 
the Samana conflicts with the principle of not posting regulars outside our 
administrative frontier ? 

3485. Sir H. McMAHON. — T es, but the battalion has been there for a 
long time, and I regard this as a salutary exception. The Samana is useEul to 
the Kohat Brigade as a summer station. 

3486. PRESIDENT. — What is the general character of the tribes on the 
frontier ? How far are our present relations with them friendly or otherwise ? 
What are their relations with each other ? 


3487. Sir H. McMAHON. — T he character of each tribe along the frontier 
differs so much from that of its neighbours that it would be impossible within 
the limits of this reply to deal adequately with the subject. The chief 
characteristics which in their primitive state they possess in common are 
hardiness, courage, hospitality and love of independence on the one hand, and 
avarice, jealousy, revengefulness and treachery on the other. They are shrewd 
and intelligent, and yet extraordinarily credulous and easily led by false 
rumours. When taken away from their native surroundings they are, as a rule, 
very amenable to discipline and good treatment, and are loyal to their employers. 

Our present relations with the tribes on the North-West Erontier are as a 
whole more satisfactory than they have been in the past. The troubles we 
at present experience on the border are due to incursions by our own outlaws 
and their gangs, and not to tribal raids. In fact there would appear to be a 
general desire on the part of the tribes as a whole to maintain peaceful relations 
with us, and this too in spite of the persuasion of such firebrands as the 
Mullah Powindah in Waziristan. How long this state of affairs will last it is 
impossible to say. 

The relations of the tribes of the North-West Erontier to one another are 
difficult to define except in general terms. As a rule, there is little love lost 
between them, and each tribe views its neighbours with jealousy and mistrust. 
Eeuds and outstanding disputes exist between them all and suffice to prevent 
the free intercourse necessary to establish friendly relations. .Little or nothing 
is known by them of tribes at a distance, but efforts are being made from 
Afghanistan to bring them more and more into touch with each other. 

3488. Sir W . METER. — Have we tried subsidizing the mullahs ? 

3489. Sir H. MgMAHON . — We sometimes minimize the value of a mullah 
by rewarding him. .Some do us a great deal of good; these we do not reward 
openly. 


• ? re the ste P s to And out what is going 

on m the tribal areas and to get information as to their armaments, etc.? OaS 
the statistics compiled in this respect be really* relied upon ? 

H. McMAHON. — ( 1 ) The existence and increasingly efficient 
working of our frontier political agencies at Chitral, Malakand/ Khvber 
Kurram.Tochi and render » difficult for anything of moment to occur 

in any tribal area without our getting early information of it. It is impoSble 
or 1 fl -^ a 4han to keep a secret, and news hastens in through friendly maliks self- 
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ar f, called for from political officers of the arma- 
ment of the tribes with whom they are concerned. The information recorded 
in those returns is obtained by general inquiry from members- of teibi and 
others who are supposed to know most about them. wioes ana 
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(3) The statistics can only be regarded as a rough estimate of the relative 
armaments of the tribes. They cannot be relied upon for accuracy as to the 
actual armament of individual tribes. Exactitude in the circumstances is 
impossible, but year by year the statistics must tend to become more accurate. 

3492. Sib P. LAKE. — The general conclusion would be that they are fairly 
reliable ? 

3493. Sib H. MoMAHON. — Y es. 

3494. Sib W. MEYER. — I have a return here from the General Staff the 
figures of which go into units. Do you not think it is misleading to go down 
to actual units ? 

3495. Sib H. McMAHON — In some cases we can speak pretty accurately ; 
in others it must be more a matter of guess work, but we may say with con* 
fidence for instance that one tribe is better armed than another. 

3496. Sib W. MEYER. — Can you discriminate as to the arms maintained ? 

3497. Sib H. McMAHON. — I think so. There have been instructions 
given of late years to improve the accuracy of these returns, but still one must 
be careful. 

3498. Sib W. MEYER. — Could you give us a statement on the lines you 
mentioned just now, discriminating, that is, between figures in regard to which 
you can be pretty confident, and others ? 

3499. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y es, I will have one prepared. 

3500. PRESIDENT. — What has been the effect of our operations in the 
Persian Gulf on the arms supply of the tribes ? How can these tribesmen 
raise the relatively enormous sums of money required to purchase modern 
rifles? 

3501. Sir H. McMAHON. — ( 1) The blockade in the Gulf has been com- 
pletely successful in so far as stopping the import of arms and ammunition 
into Persian Baluchistan, from whence the Afghan arms traders used to obtain 
their supplies of arms, is concerned. So successful have the operations been, 
that few, if any, Afghan arms traders have thought it worth while to go to 
Persia or the Gulf during the past gun-running season. This stoppage of the 
trade has already begun to affect the supply of arms to frontier tribes, as 
shewn by the rise in prices of arms and especially ammunition ; but the real 
effect will not be seen for some short time yet owing to the large supply still 
available in Afghanistan as the result of the successful traffic of previous years. 
When this stock becomes depleted, as it soon must, the supply will drop and 
prices rise, more especially the price of ammunition. Unfortunately, the 
supply and quality of rifles made in the Kohat Pass is steadily increasing, but 
want of ammunition will minimize the evil of this. 

(2) When the possession of a modern rifle and ammunition is considered of 
such vital importance, as it now is on the North-West Frontier, all other con- 
siderations are set aside in the effort to obtain them. The price of a rifle often 
represents all else that its owner possesses or values, whether it be his land or 
women. To buy one he will do anything that will bring in money, whethei* 
by labour or robbery. The losses incurred by the Pass Afridi arms traders in 
their last Gulf venture nearly drove the tribe into arms against us. 

3502. Sib W. MEYER. — I have seen somewhere that at one time they 
paid so much as Rs. 800 for a rifle. 

3503. Sib H. McMAHON.— The price has gone up to Rs. 1,000 for a 
Eee-Metford. 

3504. Sib W. MEYER. — That is an enormous amount for an individual 
to pay ? 

3505. Sib H. McMAHON. — I t is extraordinary how they can produce it, 
but, as I say, they will give up everything in life for it. 

3506. Sth. W. MEYER.— In view of the success of these blockade opera- 
tions, does the Government of India intend to continue them as a regular 
matter ? 
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8507. Sir H. McMAHON. — W ell, His Majesty’s Government, who have 
to pay a portion of the cost, are always reminding us that we should discontinue 
them ; but we always say we should carry on with them. 

3508. Sir W. MEYER. — Blockades will go on then ? 

3509. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es, but we are going higher up the Gulf to 
stop importation into Persia. 

3510. SrR W. MEYER. — It is possible that hereafter, as the tribes see their 
supplies out off and the prices of rifles and ammunition raised, they might in 
desperation attack us ? 

3511. Sir H. McMAHON. — I do not think so ; their courage will diminish 
with their ammunition. 

3512. Sir W. MEYER. — One more question ; we have been under the 
impression that the expenditure on military operations in Persia is shared 
equally by the British and Indian Governments ? 

3513. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es, that is so. 

3514. PRESIDENT. — What is the likelihood of any large or general 
combination against us ? How far would the tribps be subject to incitement 
to a jihad preached from Kabul, or independently by their own mullahs ? 

3515. Sir H. McMAHON.*— (1 ) The possibility of a large and general 
combination of frontier tribes against us is a contingency that must always be 
recognized. Also that, like the rising of 1897 in Swat, it may come about with 
a suddenness that surprises the tribes themselves almost as much as it sur- 
prises us. It is true that in 18G7, the initial rising in Swat was premature and 
upset the plans of the combination against us, hut this may not always happen. 
Since then, much has been done by Sardar Nasrulla Khan and his agents 
to bring the leading religious leader's on the frontier, and also the representa- 
tives of tribes, into closer touch with one another. This is effected by conference 
of mullahs and headmen at Kabul and Jalalabad, and by sending mullahs and 
agents to visit each tribe to preach the necessity of combination and co- 
operation. The machinery for effecting a general combination and a simul- 
taneous rising w ill be very much more complete and efficient on the next 
occasion than on the last. Whether it will suffice to overcome the natural 
distrust of each other, and the lack of cohesion and discipline among the tribes, 
remains to be seen. It must alw r ays be remembered, however, that any large 
combination of tbe tribes involving combined action outside the territorial limits, 
of each is out of tbe question, owing to the impossibility of their feeding them- 
selves. Even a tribal gathering inside tribal limits is limited by the few days’ 
food which they can bring with them. 

(2) The tribes of the North-West Erontier will always be subject to encite- 
ment to jihad , whether it be preached from Kabul or by their own mullahs, so 
long as they maintain their present independence. Eanaticism is subject to no 
logic ox law that would enable us to estimate tbe extent to which the call 
of a jihad would arouse an individual tribe or group of tribes. The people of 
lower Swat in 1897 had no knowledge. in the morning of the likelihood of a 
rising that afternoon, nor did they know themselves why they joined in the 
jihad except that the * Mad fakir ’ possessed miraculous powers, and join in they 
must at his command. On the other hand, the Mullah Powindah preaches 
jihad half a dozen times a year and none hut a few hotheads obey his call. 
With the loss of independence, inducements to jihad are less effective. 
The tribes become richer and have more at stake, and are more cautious about 
committing themselves. The correct attitude of the Afghan tribes of Baluchis- 
tan in 1897, notwithstanding the preachings of the fanatical priests of Ghazni 
'and Maruf, is an instance of this. 

The question of a jihad preached from Kabul is on quite a different footing 
to local jihads. 1 he Amir, as bead of tbe only Muhammadan independent 
Power in the world except Turkey, holds a very important place in Muham- 
madan eyes. A jihad emanating from him would, apart from its novelty, which 
in itself would itself appeal to public imagination, stir up not only the border 
tribes but disturb the Muhammadans of the whole of India. It is necessary 
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to remember that It would also disturb the sunni Muhammadans of northern 
Afghanistan and Central Asia and greatly increase the difficulties of Russia in 
an attack on the integrity of Afghanistan if preached against her. 

3516. Sib W. MEYER. — Erom the earlier part of your answer, it appears 
that the Afghan Government is habitually breaking the Durand Agreement ? 

3517. Sib. H. McMAHON. — You could hardly say these efforts are directed 
against the Agreement, because the Amir’s brother is ' working from purely 
religious motives. His object is to make the tribes a more efficient buffer if at 
some future date we wanted to destroy the integrity of Afghanistan. 

3518. Sib. W. MEYER. — Have any remonstrances been addressed to Kabul 
on this subject ? 

3519. Sib H. McMAHON. — W e have remonstrated, but it generally leads 
to a list of remonstrances against us. 

3520. Sib W. MEYER. — In this respect the influence of Kabul is a perni- 
cious influence ? 

3521. Sib H. McMAHON. — I t instils a fanatical spirit into the people. 
The independent tribes are not getting richer, because we give them no opportu- 
nities of becoming so ; and thus we leave them more susceptible to that influence. 

3522. Sib W. MEYER. — What would your remedy be if you had a free 
hand ? 

3523 Sib H. McMAHON. — I would take the opportunities which I have 
mentioned in previous replies, of “ peaceful penetration. ” 

3524. Sib W. MEYER. — Are you prepared to say with which tribe we are 
likely to have hostilities first ? 

3525. Sib H. McMAHON. — T he Mahsuds. 

3526. Sib W. MEYER. — And the Afridis ? 

3527. Sib H. McMAHON. — I think the Afridis are becoming subject to 
peaceful influences. I do not think they want any trouble with us. We find 
w© can always trust one section to counterbalance the influence of another. 

3528. Sib W. MEYER. — That is a large asset in our favour, is it not? 

3529. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y es, and as regards the relations between the 
two tribes, the Afridis hardly know the Mahsuds by name. 

3530. Sib W. MEYER. — So that, unless the Government were very inept, 
we should not have a general combination of the tribes against us ? 

3531. Sib H. McMAHON. — T hat is so. 

3532. Sib W. MEYER.— Supposing we had this trouble with the Mahsuds, 
do you think it likely that we could beat them severely without the other tribes 
worrying themselves about it ? 

3533. Sib H. McMAHON. — The other tribes would not worry about it if 
we bad a good excuse for fighting. It need not in any way upset the Afridis, 
hut, for reasons I have stated elsewhere, attempts would be made by Afghan 
agents to stir them up. 

3534. PRESIDENT. — What is to be the policy in the event of our having 
to march into the tribal area ? Would we simply withdraw as previously or, 
if circumstances seemed favourable, establish posts there ? 

3535. Sib H. McMAHON. — No definite general policy has been laid down 
except that prescribed in the Secretary of State’s despatch No. 1 of the 28th 
January 1898, paragraph 18, “ No new responsibility should be taken unless 
absolutely required by actual strategical necessities and the protection of the 
Tndi«.n border. ’* In connection with troubles with the Mahsuds in 1906-07 
and 1909, when an expedition seemed inevitable, the Government of India on 
each occasion recorded their opinion that, if an expedition were undertaken, it 
should not be one of the “ week end ” or ** burn and scuttle " class ; but that it 
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should be followed by occupation, with a simple system of administration by 
means of irregular local forces and a small backing of regular troops. This I 
am strongly of opinion should be the policy in every case where a tribe drives 
us into hostilities against it. 

8536. Sib W. MEYER. — The Secretary of State has not committed him- 
self for or against this proposed modification of previous policy ? 

8537. Sib H. McMAHON.— No. 

3538. Sir W. MEYER.— Supposing we were to have a fight with the 
Afridis and, as a result, occupied portions of their country, would the other 
tribes go against us ? 

3539. Sir H. McMAHON. — Not necessarily so. I think every effort would 
be made from the Afghan side to bring about a hostile combination against us, 
but it does not necessarily follow that the other tribes would take action. I 
would take the risk. One thing is perfectly certain, and that is-, that the first 
example which is made with this new policy would he thoroughly appreciated 
by the rest of the frontier, and would minimize trouble with the tribes in the 
future. 

3540. Sir W. MEYER. — To carry out this policy you would have to put 
troops into the tribal area ? 

3541. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y ou would have to occupy the country with 
regular troops and then reduce them gradually and as rapidly as circumstances 
allowed. That is what we did in Zhob. At present we have one regiment in 
Zhob, and even that is destined to be withdrawn on mobilization. 

3542. PRESIDENT. — W e could make decent roads into the tribal country ? 

3543. Sib H. McMAHON. — Yes, roads and hospitals, which would appeal 
to the people. 

3544. PRESIDENT.— -'What would be the' probable attitude of the tribes 
if we were at war with Afghanistan, or of Afghanistan if we were fighting 
some of the tribes? 

3545. Sir H McMAHON. — (a) The attitude of the frontier tribes and of 
the Afghan Government under certain contingencies has been so fully dealt 
with by Sir Harold Deane and myself in our memoranda* of July 1906 and Sep- 
tember 1907 that I invite reference to them. Briefly stated, the attitude of the 
frontier tribes, if we were at war with Afghanistan, would be likely to be 1 one of 
hostility. Much has been done of late years by Sardar Nasrulla Khan to instil 
into the independent tribes of the North-West Frontier a national. spirit by stirring, 
up their religious fanaticism and teaching them that their interests and those 
of Afghanistan are one and the same. This policy, in the event of our fighting 
Afghanistan, will bear fruit, and we must expect to find the tribes- against us. 

The integrity of Afghanistan as a Muhammadan- kingdom is becoming 
more and more an object of vital interest to the Muhammadan world, and the 
frontier tribes will be the first to come under the influence of the fanatical 
feeling which a war with Afghanistan will arouse. 

There are likely to be exceptions to this among the Afghan tribes of 
Baluchistan and the Ghilzai clans. In Baluchistan, because the tribes have 
settled down peacefully under our rule, have become richer and having more at 
stake will be cautious before committing themselves. The Ghilzais, because 
they hate Durani rule, and because hostility to us will shut them off from their 
trade in India and their winter quarters in the Derajat. They are more likely 
to continue to supply us as before with the bulk of our camel transport, 

(5) To fight some of our frontier tribes is no new experience, and we 
therefore know fairly accurately what will be the attitude of Afghanistan 
should we have to do so again. The sympathy of Afghanistan will be as hitherto 
on tho side of the tribes, and a certain amount of encouragement and assistance 
will come to them in the shape of men and arms from, the Afghan side. The 
Afghan Government however will observe the Durand Line and Agreement 1 and, 
as hitherto, will abstain from any open action which would' afford evidence of 
its assisting the tribes against us. 
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3546. Sift ~W . METER. — What do you think would be the attitude of our 
Pa than troops in the event of a war with Afghanistan ? Would you be doubt- 
ful about them ? 

3547. Sir H. McMAHON.-—' W e have had many instances in the past in 
which we have had to put our Pathan troops against even their own villages, 
and they have entered into the game eon amove. We have also had instances 
in which we have given our Pathan troops leave, during which we have met 
them in the field against us. 

3548. Sir W. MEYER. — "We have had reservists and ex -sepoys fighting 
against us ? 

3549. Sir H. McMAHON.— Yes. 

3550. PRESIDENT. — In the Afghan War, with few exceptions, the 
Patbans and the Afridis fought extremely well on our side. 

3551. Sir H. McMAHON. — Yes, while at the very same time their kinsmen 
in the Khyber have fought against us. 

3552. Sir W. MEYER. — What would be the attitude of the Pathan troops 
in the event of a war with Turkey ? 

3553. Sir H. McMAHON. — T hat is a very difficult problem. One has to 
realize the fact that, to a large extent without their knowing why, the people 
of India and Afghanistan are gradually coming to consider that the Amir is the 
Head of Islam in regard to them, and the importance of Turkey has receded 
somewhat into the background. This was exemplified when the revolution in 
Turkey occurred and the Sultan was deposed ; some slight stir was made in 
"Kabul, but it was not worth speaking about, and this might be taken as a guide 
as to the extent of feeling in the future. 

3554. Sir W. MEYER. — I do not quite follow your argument, because 
Sultans have been repeatedly deposed iu the past. 

3555. Sir H. McMAHON. — I t is the only occasion in recent history on 
which the Sultan has been deposed. 

3556. PRESIDENT. — At that time the new Turkish movement gave some 
vague assurance that all the various nationalities in the Turkish Empire 
would he treated in exactly the same way ? 

3557. Sir H. McMAHON. — T he priests in Afghanistan tried to make out 
that it was owing to mischief from the west. They were trying to misrepresent 
the whole thing, hut the stir created was much less than might have' been 
expected. In my opinion, it was the Turco- Greek War wbieh led to the rising 
in 1897. Turkey’s influence is waning, hut taking it at the present moment, 
it is a dangerous factor and we would pause before we opposed ourselves to 
Turkey as a Muhammadan Power. 

3558. Sir W. MEYER. — You think that as time goes on the Muham- 
madans of India will look more to the Amir than to the Sultan ? 

3559. Sir H. McMAHON.— -Yes. The tendency to look to the Sultan is 
declining. ^ I was very much impressed when the Amir was in India by the 
way in which the Indian Muhammadans always posed as if he were the Head 
of Islam. 

3360. Sir "W . MEYER.— Do you ever have an opportunity of gauging 
the Amir’s own feelings towards the Saltan P 

3561. Sir H. McMAHON. — N o. He sent a big subscription to Tripoli 
for the Red Cross. We also know that he takes the very greatest interest 
in the war. 

3562. PRESIDENT.— What are your views as to the possibility or desir- 
ability of reducing the strength of the North-West Prontier Militia dr of merg- 
ing them in the regular Indian army ? 
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8563. Sib H. McMAHON. — ( 1) I do not think that it is possible or desir- 
able to reduce the strength of the North-West Frontier Militia under present 
conditions on the frontier. On the contrary, I would like to see them slightly 
increased so as to enable them to hold the Thal-Idak line without the aid of 
the present military garrisons in the Lower Tochi posts. 

(2) It is not desirable to merge the North-West Frontier, or any other 
Frontier Militia into the regular Indian army for many reasons : — 

(£) Irregular troops are better suited to the conditions of the country and 
the work than regulars. 

(ii) Begulars would not have the local men or the local experience 
necessary for the work required. 

(iii) Begulars are subject to frequent reliefs and transfers which destroy 
continuity of knowledge and experience. 

(io) They are subject to reduction or removal altogether on mobilization, 
just at critical or disturbed times when local changes or diminution of strength 
is most dangerous. Previous assurances to the contrary on the part of the 
military authorities cannot and must not be depended on in this matter, as the 
temptation to add to some military force elsewhere may be irresistible. 

(») The cost of replacing these irregulars by regulars would be prohib-- 
itive. The pay, food, clothing, equipment, and above all accommodation of 
regulars, whether in lines or in posts, are on a far higher scale than that 
of irregulars. 

A post suitable for irregulars is never found suitable either in size, situa- 
tion, strength, or design, for regulars, and the cost of the one is calculated in' 
thousands, and of the other in lakhs, of rupees. 

3564. PPuESIDENT. — As the administrative frontier is pushed forward 
would you he prepared to raise new irregular corps ? We began first with the 
Punjab Frontier Force, who fought very well , and as time went on were' 
absorbed into the regular army, and fresh militia was raised. The advantage of 
that would seem to be that we would utilize for the army the best fighting 
material available. 

3565. Sir H. McMAHON. — I have nothing to say against that, but the 
actual people employed across the border should he irregulars. 

3566. PRESIDENT. — But you will admit that they are the best fighting 
men we have ? 

3667. Sir H. McMAHON. — Y es, and the cheapest. 

3568. Sir W. MEYER. — General Dickie told us the other day that the 
Military Works built quarters and lines for these frontier militia ; is that so ? 

3569. Sir H. McMAHON. — T hat is right with regard to the North-West' 
Frontier Province, but the posts are built on much less ambitious designs than : 
similar posts would be built for regulars. 

3570. Sir W. MEYER. — Could you give us a rough idea of the total cost 
of these various frontier militias ? 

3571. Sir H. McMAHON.— -I could not give it off hand. I will let you 
have a written statement.* 

3572. PRESIDENT.— Was the strength of the Khyber Rifles considerably, 
increased in connection with the now abandoned Loi-Shilman railway ? 

3573. Sir H. McMAHON. — Yes, by 354 infantry and SO sowars, at a cost 
of Rs. 85,000 per annum. This additional force has now been allotted to the 
protection of the Peshawar border from the Kabul River to the Kohat Pass with 
very satisfactory results, and a reduction has been made in the Border Mili- 
tary Police. 

3574. Sir W . MEYER. — So you do not advocate any reduction of the 

Khyber Rifles ? • 
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3575. Sir H. McMAHON.~No. 

3576. PRESIDENT. — They are a very efficient body ? 

3577. Sir H. MoMAHON. — E xtremely efficient. 

3578. PRESIDENT. — Do the Nepalese acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Great Britain ? 

3579. ■ Sir H. McMAHON. — N epal has never openly .acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Great Britain, and no such suzerainty is indicated in any treaty, 
or by the recognition of our right to control her foreign relations. China, 
on the other hand, claims suzerainty over Nepal by virtue of the allegiance 
acknowledged to the Emperor of China in the Nepal-Tibet Treaty of 1S56. 
The only evidence of direct political relations is the somewhat irregular quin- 
quennial mission sent by the Maharaja of Nepal to the Emperor. Recently 
Nepal has repudiated allegiance to China. 

In discussing the whole question in 1909, the Government of India came 
to the conclusion that “ Whatever her theoretical claims may be, we could no 
longer in practice permit Nepal to exercise any independence in her foreign 
relations. ” Tbe occupation of Tibet by Cliina re-opened the question of the status 
of Nepal, and with the permission of His Majesty’s Government, the Govern- 
ment of India, in reply to a reference on the subject by the Nepal Darbar, 
informed them “ that the British Government will support and protect Nepal 
in the event of an unprovoked attack from any quarter ; and that, so long as 
the Prime Minister consults the British Government and follows their advice 
when given, and pursues his present correct and friendly attitude. His Majesty’s 
Government will not allow the interests and rights of Nepal to be' affected or 
prejudiced by any administrative changes in Tibet. ’* This assurance was 
gratefully acknowledged by the Nepal Prime Minister in May 1911. 

His Majesty’s Government in 1910 informed China that they would not 
allow any administrative changes in Tibet to affect or prejudice tbe integrity 
of Nepal, and that they were prepared to protect the interests and rights of that 
State. China replied by saying that Nepal was her vassal. Tbe position there- 
fore, as it now stands, is one of de facto although not de jure suzerainty to 
ns, tacitly acknowledged by Nepal, but denied by China. 

3580. Sir W. METER. — Do the Chinese maintain a permanent legation 
at Katmandu ? 

3581. Sir H. MoMAHON.— No. 

3582. Sir W. METER. — Has there ever been evidence of any Russian 
intrigue in Nepal? 

3583. Sir H. MoMAHON. — N ever. 

3584u PRESIDENT. — What chances would there he of our obtaining the 
permission of the Nepal Darbar to increase the number of Gurkha reservists in 
the Indian army : — 

(а) If the peace establishment of the units were lowered, 

(б) If the establishment were to remain as it is at present ? 

3585. Sir H. McMAHON. — T his is a question to which probably no one 
could give a really reliable reply except Colonel Manners-Smith, (see annexure) 
who unfortunately is now on leave in England. It was he who negotiated the 
present Gurkha reserve. Personally, I am inclined to think that we would be 
risking a good deal in asking for more reservists than we already have. It is 
easy to see from tbe correspondence on the subject that the Prime Minister went 
a -good deal out of his way to grant the present concession, and he gave a polite 
hint, when we got the number of reservists raised from 1,800 to 2,000, that he 
hoped we would not ask for more. The difficulty as regards the Nepal Darbar 
is that they cannot take a reservist into their own service, as he is likely to be 
called away. To press the Darbar too far might lose us much in other res- 
pects, and in connexion with our present recruiting facilities, etc., etc. 
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3586. Sib W. M E Y LR.— The present situation is that the establishment of 
a Gurkha regiment is 912 and we are allowed a reserve of 100. Supposing we 
were to say we do not want a peace establishment of more than 712 ? 

3587. Sib H. McMAEON. — I t would reduce the number of trained men 
they could take into their own army. 

3588. Sib W. METER. — As matters now stand, each Gurkha battalion 
has 1,012 men (100 with the reserve) on its rolls. If instead of this we had 712 
in each battalion and 300 in its reserve, the situation is not altered. The Darbar 
would merely supply 200 men less for our actual peace strength. 

3589. Sib H. McMAHON. — T hey do not mind that, but what they object 
to is that every reservist that we have means a man they cannot rely on for 
their own army. They have never made any objections to our proposals except 
to hint that they hoped we would not ask for more- reservists. 

3590. Sib P. LAKE. — Would there he any difficulty if we proposed to util- 
ize Gurkhas in the military police as reservists ? 

3591. Sib H. McMAHON. — T he objection is that many Gurkhas settle in 
Burma, China and elsewhere, and the Nepal Darbar views this with disfavour. 

3592. PRESIDENT. — How far can this agreement with Nepal he consi- 
dered a formal and binding treaty ? 

3593. Sib H. McMAHON. — T he arrangement with Nepal on thfe subject 
of Gurkha reservists has definitely been stated in an un-official letter by the 
Prime Minister to he a permanent one. This cannot he said to he a formal or 
binding treaty, hut in view of the scrupulously correct manner in which the 
Nepal Darbar have always observed their engagements with us, there is no 
reason to think that this will prove to he an exception. 

3594. PRESIDENT. — What is the probability of Nepal becoming embroiled 
. with China, irrespective of the relations existing between the Government of 
India and the Darbar ? 

3595. Sib H. McMAHON. — N epal has suffered considerably by the over, 
throw of the status quo prior to 1903 in Tibet. The Chinese occupation brought an 
aggressive neighbour to her frontier, and the subsequent chaos now existing, 
owing to the rebellion of Tibet against China, has injured her subjects, pro- 
perty and interests in Tibet. Nepal does not want the Chinese hack in that 
country. She has an account to square with China over these last troubles, and 
also has a northern frontier which she has long been desirous of rectifying. 
We may not be able to restrain Nepal from aggressive action either in the 
attempt of China to re- occupy Tibet, or in failure of the future Chinese repre- 
sentative in Tibet to pay Nepal adequate compensation . for recent losses. 
I had a letter from the Prime Minister of Nepal this morning calling atten- 
tion to these losses and stating that they reserved the right of taking compen- 
sation from Tibet. • ■ 

3596. PRESIDENT.— Wbat is the present strength of the armed forces of 
Nepal ? 

3597. Sib H. McMAHON. — ( a) 128 cavalry ; 82,493 infantry ; 20,0 armed 
police ; 257 guns, of which 117 are serviceable ; and 2,517 artillerymen. Total 
all ranks ; 35,383. The troops are armed with Martini-Henry rifles, but the 
Government of India hare just presented Nepal with 2,000 new short Lee- 
Enfield rifles and 500,000 rounds of ammunition. 

3598. Sib P. LAKE. — What kind of rights has Nepal in Tibet ? 

8599. Sib H. McMAHON.— Rights somewhat similar to our own tr ading 
rights, but no other. She keeps a representative there. 

3600. Sib W. MEYER. — Are the troops (the numbers of whioh you have 
given us), permanently with the colours ? 

• 3601. Sib H. McMAHON. — Yes, They are well organized, well trained] 
smart looking men. 
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S602. Sib W. METER. — Hare they anything in the shape of a reserve ? 

3603. Sib H. Me MAHON.-— I could not tell you. 

3604. PRESIDENT. — Has the Nepal Darbar on any recent occasion 
offered military assistance to the Government of India ? 

3605. Sib H. McMAHON. — I n August 1903, the Prime Minister of Nepal 
informed the Resident that in case of the adoption of coercive measures by the 
Government of India, Nepal ■would be quite prepared to make a demonstration 
against Tibet or actively co-operate with us. The Prime Minister also offered 
us yaks for the transport of the Tibet Mission. He offered 500 at once and 
'8,000 later. The offer was accepted. The Nepal Darbar also assisted us during- 
the operations in Tibet with coolies for transport. 

During the Ring’s visit to Nepal last winter, the Prime Min ister on more 
than one occasion assured His Majesty that the whole of the army of Nepal 
would be at his disposal whenever it was required. I am confident that this 
was really meant. 

3606. Sib W. METER. — In the event of a war with Afghanistan or Russia, 
would that offer be repeated ? 

3607. Sib H. M cMAHON— Yes. 

3608. Sib W\ METER.— General Aylmer said he did not share the general 
view that the Gurkha troops could be relied on. What do you say to that ? 

3609. Sib H. Mo M AHON. — I strongly disagree. . I do not think there is 
any j ustification for that. Of all the people with whom we deal, there are none 
more consistently loyal and obliging than the Nepalese Darbar. 

3610. Sib W. MEYER. — Every nation has ambitions, has it not ? 

3611. Sib, H. McMAHON. — Y es, but I do not think that the ambitions of 
Nepal tend towards India, neither do I think the Nepalese have any intention 
of expanding in our direction. There is a very strong military spirit, but I do - 
not think they have any designs against us. 

3612. Sib W. MEYER. — Do they not take into consideration that we 
took a part of their territory about a hundred years ago ? 

3613. Sib H. McMAHON.- — T hey remember it, certainly. 

3614. Sib W. MEYER. — Would a war with Russia ending disastrously 
for us alter their attitude ? 

3615. Sib H. McMAHON. — T hey would stick to us until we were absol- 

* utely cleared out. 

3616. PRESIDENT. — What information is there regarding the influence 

• of Germany in China ? 

3617. SiR H. McMAHON.— All that is known here of the influence of 
. Germany in China is contained in the Annual Report ou China for 1910 by 

His Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Peking. It would appear therefrom that 
the Germans are always ready to sacrifice their pride and principles in ingratiat- 
ing themselves with the Chinese at the expense of other foreigners in order to 
gain some small and temporary advantage for German trade ; and that the 
German Legation always sides with the Chinese against us. There is no men- 
tion of their influence being great. 

3618. PRESIDENT. — There was a vague idea that the Germans sent 
emissaries to the extreme frontier of Burma for the purpose of inciting the 
inhabitants to show an aggressive tendency in Burma. 

3619. Sib H. McMAHON. — I think it is unlikely, but their influence is 
always against us in China. 

3620. PRESIDENT.— What probabilities are there of trouble arising 
between tbe Governments of India and China in connection with the suzerainty 
which the latter claims to have over the States of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan r 
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3621. Sib, H. McMAHON. — C hina has admitted that Sikkim is by treaty 
under the protection of Great Britain, hut she continues-to claim Nepal and 
Bhutan as vassal states, notwithstanding our repudiation of that claim. It 
follows that if China re-establishes herself in strength in Tibet, trouble will 
sooner or later inevitably arise between her and the Government of India over 
this questic n. This trouble may be precipitated by aggressive action on the part 
of Nepal, which repudiates Chinese suzerainty, and may feel compelled by force 
of circumstances to assist Tibet in keeping the Chinese out. 

3622. Sib W. MEIER. — If it came to serious trouble with China, whether 
with regard to Nepal or Bhutan, or on the Burma frontier, do you think that 
it would be necessary to make any serious military effort on those frontiers, or 
would our best line be to attack China on her coasts P 

3623. Sir H. McMAHON. — A year ago we would unhesitatingly have said 
that we should attack China by sea, but at present we do not know to what 
extent China is divided into separate administrations. If certain provinces be- 
come independent we would have to deal with them across the border by 
military force. 

3624;. Sib W. MEYER. — Would a serious military effort he required even 
then ? 

3625. Sib H. McMAHON. — T hey had a respectable army a little while 
ago, hut we cannot talk very definitely in India about it. Colonel Willoughby, 
the British Military Attache at Peking, writes very fully about it, hut I have 
not his reports with me. 

3626. Sib P. LAKE. — Has China ever explictly disavowed her intention 
completely to absorb Tibet ? 

3627. Sib H. McMAHON. — I n a proclamation by the Chinese Government 
it was stated that Tibet and Mongolia were regular provinces of China. I do 
not know what the result of our protest at Peking against that has been. 

3628. Sib W. MEYER. — It was rather unfortunate, was it not, that when 
we withdrew from Tibet we left it at the mercy of China ? 

3629. Sib H. McMAHON. — Y es, our intention was that the status quto 
should he maintained ; the Chinese Government interpreted it as the military 
occupation of the whole of Tibet. 

3630. PRESIDENT. — What are the terms under which Imperial Service 
Troops are allowed to be maintained by Native States ? If these troops are a 
potential source of danger to the Government of India, should their mainten- 
ance be encouraged ? How far would it be possible to induce Native States to 
reduce the numbers of their irregular troops P 

3631. Sir H. McMAHON.— ( a) The principle governing the maintenance 
of Imperial Service Troops by Native States is that each force will remain a 
purely State force, recruited in the territories of its Chief and serving within 
them, the troops composing it being gradually made so efficient as to enable 
the Imperial Government to use them as part of its available resources to meet 
any external danger. 

(b) Imperial Service Troops stand in much the same position to us as our 
Indian army. They are alien mercenaries and subject to limitations as such. In 
some cases they are alien to the States by whom they are employed and there- 
fore alien mercenaries in a double sense. In some respects they are no 
more a potential source of danger than our Indian army, hut in some respects 
more so, because their loyalty to their own Chiefs might in certain circum- 
stances he doubtful, and hostility to their own Chiefs would commit them to 
hostility towards us. They serve a useful purpose in providing a useful outlet 
for the martial instincts of manly races, and in giving Chiefs a suitable means 
of rendering service to the Government. It would he unwise to discourage their 
maintenance in eases where willingness to maintain them is expressed fl.nd known 
to be felt, but no hindrance should be placed in the way of reduction in cases 
where Chiefs shew a desire for it.. Natural causes, such as the expense of 
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maintaining Imperial Service Troops at the recognized standard of efficiency, 
must in time tend to hring about their gradual reduction. 

(<?) In recent times we have advised States to reduce the number of their 
irregular forces, for instance, Hyderabad, Indore and Datia. (The Nizam has 
reduced some 13,000 men in the last 20 years. In 1002 he agreed to reduce 
his inregular forces from 19,500 to 12,000.] In 1892 the irregulars and 
police in Native States numbered 321,892, whereas, in 1911 this number had 
fallen to 158,525, giving a reduction of over 150,000 men* Our accepted 
policy is to allow the irregular forces gradually to dwindle away. This they 
are doing. The great majority of these irregular forces are badly paid, 
badly clothed, badly equipped, badly trained, and badly-led rabbles. Their 
arms are useless and are becoming more so every day. They are useful for 
purposes of izzat, guards of honour, palace and zanana guards, etc. As the 
taste for polo, motor cars and trips to Europe develops, Chiefs are from day to 
day becoming more disinclined to spend much money on the upkeep of these 
picturesque anachronisms. We do not provide arms for these forces, but we 
present certain States with smooth-bore Martinis in restricted numbers for their 
police in order to enable the latter to perform legitimate police duties. 

3632. Sis W. MEYER. — With regard to the large numbers of Native 
States troops you have given, the Imperial Gazetteer, published in 1907, says 
that the Native States maintained 93,000 irregulars in all, and yet you speak 
of a reduction of 150,000 ? 

3633. Sib. H, McM AH ON. — These are the total figures — 

In 1892 the irregulars and police numbered 321,892 and in 1911, 
158,525. I do not mean levies and people like that ; I mean 
irregular troops. 

3634. Sra W. MEYER. — How do you account for the much smaller figures 
of the Imperial Gazetteer, which was seen at the time by the [Foreign Depart- 
ment ? 

3635. Sir H. McMAHON. — I cannot tell you. These figures are from the 
returns which we get every six months ; I think it is & return called, the 
“ Armament Return. w 

3636. Sir W. MEYER. — Are Native States allowed to increase their 
armies without reference to the Government of India ? 

3637- Sir H. McMAHON.— T here is nothing to prevent them. All poli- 
tical officers have instructions to encourage the decrease of the irregular forces, 
and there is a tendency on the part of the States in this direction. 

3638. Sir W. METER. — In the case of the Imperial Service Troops, was 
there not formerly a certain amount of pressure to increase them ? 

3639. Sir H, McMAHON. — Y es. 

3640. Sir W. MEYER. — Is the pressure the other way now P 

3641. Sir H. McMAHON. — We are making a great favour of allowing 
fresh applications to participate in the movement. An instance of this is Udaipur 
was refused twice before sanction was accorded him . 

3642. Sir W. MEYER. — One of the principles was that each State's 
Imperial Service Troops should be. drawn from the State itself , is that the ease 
iu practice P 

3643 . Sir H. McMAHON — I am sorry to say that it is sometimes disregard- 
ed in practice. 

3644. Sir W. MEYER. According to the terms under which the Imperial 

Service Troops were raised, they were to be put at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India in any emergency, were they not ? 

3645. Sir H. McMAHON.— Yes. 

3646. Sir W. MEYER.— It has been stated that some of the States ohjoct 
to this, as it would expose them to local tumults P In the case of war on the 
frontier, would you send all the Imperial Service Troops there r 
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3673. Sir W. METER, — Tou do not regard Rewa as powerful for mis- 
chief then ? 

3674. Sib H. McMAHON.— Not at all 

3676. PRESIDENT. — Has the military strength of Native States, whether 
in armament or training, increased or decreased of late years ? 

3676. Sib H, McMAHON. — As regards numbers, I take the figures of 
1892, the first year that Imperial .Service Troops were shown separately in the 
armament returns, and compare them with those of August 1911, the date of 
our last returns. 

1892, 1911. 

Imperial Service Troops ... „« 16,046 22,622* 

Irregulars and Police ... ... ... 321,892 J58,525t 

It will he seen that there is a very marked and satisfactory decrease among 
the irregulars of over 150, 0Q0. No doubt the decrease will he steadily maintain- 
ed. The numbers still remaining are no doubt large, but I have described the 
character and armament of the bulk of these irregulars before. Their arma- 
ment has decreased, and is decreasing in value year by year as their weapons 
become not only more and more obsolete and fit for museums, but more and 
more inefficient in comparison with continually improving modern weapons. 
Their training is decreasing as Chiefs yearly move about much more, see 
modern highly trained troops, and recognize what an amount of rag-tag and 
bob- tail they maintain. There are of course exceptions. Eor instance, Sindjhia 
has bigh military instinets and a passion for efficiency, and trains and. drills 
•his irregulars to a'fairly high state of efficiency though their arms are obsolete. 
Hewn does the same, . but his men’s hearts are not in it. Baroda’s army is 
trained by an ex-British officer. Colonel Birdwood. It is good at ceremoiiial 
but useless in the field, and has poor material 

Eor use among the police forces of Native States, we have during the last 
two yearn distributed 3,062 smooth-bore Martinis in return for 1983 old fire* 
arms., The former figure includes 420 bored-out Martinis lent to meet special 
contingencies, such as outbreaks of daooities : of these 350 have already been 
returned. The latter figure includes one ’303 rifle and two '303 carbines which 
the Sawbwa of Baihka in. Burma had captured from marauders. 

3677. Sib W. METER.— -Have you any other statement of armed forces^ 
because Eord Kitchener in his scheme for the redistribution of the army gives 
entirely different figures for the armies of the Native States, lathe state- 

t Vide Bedistri- mentj here, I find, taking Hyderabad, the strength of the local army given os 
pendix 5j748 men and 15 guns. In your return it would he far more than that ? 

3678. Sib H. M.cMAaON.— Tes, l will look it up, 

• ■ 8679. PRESIDENT. — It is said that the Hyderabad forces are very badly 
disciplined P 

■ 3680. Sin. H. MoMAHON. — In some States the irregular troops are a 
very great nuisance. 

3681. PRESIDENT,— Is there any evidence to shew that the Tareo-Italian 
war has had any effect upon Indian Muhammadans ? 

3682. Sib H. MoMAHON. — T here is much evidence to shew this. The 
.Government of India have received" and are receiving numerous petitions from 
Muslim leagues from all parts of India expressing their indignation at the 
interference by the Italians with the pilgrim traffic in the Red Sea. If 
further interference occurs when the traffic opens next August* very great 
indignation will be aroused. The utterances of the Mnhftmm a ria.n Press on 
the subject show that the war is arousing much resentment, although not 
perhaps so much as the desecration of the Meshed shrine by the Russians. 


9 Including* 3,129 m fin employed in Transport Corps, * 

t Includes swordsmen, spearmen^efcc., very many of those are armed men merely bo the same extent that a 
Claprasn in the Foreign Office is with his knife of office. 
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3683. Sm ~W. METER. — You think that it is real indignation, and not 
merely the interference of a few busy-bodies ? 

3684. Sib. H. McMAHON. — I think in some cases it is the latter, but one 
might say there is general indignation. 

3685. Sib W. METER. — Has any similar feeling been excited by events 
in Morocco ? 

3686. Sib H. McMAHON. — T here has been no indignation in India about 
Morocco. Very few Indian people know anything about Morocco. Of course 
the Italians in Tripoli affect them, more directly. 

3687. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion regarding the Pan-Islamic 
movement amongst Muhammadans in India ? 

3688. Sib U. McMAHON. — I t is difficult to acquire reliable information 
as to the progress of the Pan-Islamic movement in India. If viewed from the 
aspect of a regenerative force whose aim is the progress and prosperity of 
Islam at the expense of other religions and interests, I think we need not con- 
sider it seriously in India. 

We must, however, regard it in a different aspect, namely that of a move- 
ment to retain and maintain what is now left of Islamic power in the world. 
Education is opening the eyes of India to what is going on in the rest of the 
world, and one of the first lessons it has taught the Muhammadans of India is 
that the secular power of Islam is fast waning, and that the Muhammadan 
kingdoms have nearly all disappeared. Only three are now left, of which one — 
Persia — shows signs of early decease, and only Turkey and Afghanistan remain 
with any semblance of real independence. This fact is, I think, rapidly 
impressing itself upon the Muhammadan mind of India. Hence we notice the 
resentment which is being caused by the Italian attacks on Turkey and Russian 
doings in Persia. It is welding the Muhammadans of India into a body more 
alive to their mutual interests, and more capable of combination and co- 
operation in the defence of those interests than was ever the case before. 
This is a factor which should be remembered in connexion with designs 
against the integrity of the remaining Muhammadan kingdoms of the world, 
whether on our own part or on that of other Powers ; more especially should it 
be kept in mind in regard to Turkey and Afghanistan, who, as Sunni Muham- 
madans, attract the greater attention. Persia is not only a Shiah country, but 
its shortcomings both as a Government and a people are known to all intelligent 
Indian Muhammadans, who are inclined to regard it as doomed. Their compar- 
ative indifference in regard to Persia does not, however, extend to acts directed 
against their religion, such as the Russian desecration of the Meshed shrine. 

3689. Sib W. METER. — Did not the late Sultan encourage the visits of 
Indian Muha mm adans to Constantinople ? . 

3690. Sir H. McMAHON. — T es, in a way ; more so perhaps than is done 

now. 

3691. Sib W. METER. — Do you think it was part of any serious policy, 
or just to advertize himself as Caliph ? 

3692. Sib H. McMAHON. — I think it was more with the latter object than 
any other. Turkey, I think, looks upon India and Indians with considerable 
contempt. 

3693. Sib W.' METER. — We asked one or two of our witnesses whether 
they co nsid ered the Hindu danger or the Muhammadan danger the greater to 
British Rule, what is your opinion ? 

3694. Sib H. McMAHON. — T he Hindu is certainly the greater danger. 

K695. Sib W. MEYER- — Although the Muhammadan may he influenced 

by considerations outside India over which we have no control ? 

3696. Sib H. McMAHON. — T es, he is liable at fitful intervals to voice his 
resentment and indignation, but, taking it all round, and regarding the future 
as a long future, I should say the Hindu was certainly more dangerous than the 
Muhammadan. 
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3697. Sib W. MEYER. — You think the Hindus will become more homo- 
geneous, and! forget caste prejudices and so on ? • 

3698. Sib H. McMAHON. — I think that, whatever the tendency may be, 
it is as much directed against the Muhammadans as against ourselves. I 
exclude all side issues like the Turco-Italian War, etc. 

3699. PRESIDENT. — Are there any grounds for suspecting that the 
PhulMan States have become tainted with the prevailing spirit of unrest ? 

3700. Sib H. McMAHON. — I t is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Arya Samaj and other preachers of disaffection have made a determined set at 
the Sikhs generally, and in consequence have turned their particular attention 
to the Sikh States. The Tat Khaisa, or Progressive Sikh party, whose aims for 
the time being have been diverted from laudable and religious, to doubtful 
political objects, have also devoted their attention to the Sikh States. We have 
therefore in the Phulkian States a small party of mischievously-minded men of 
considerable personal influence, who need careful watching. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that these States are largely tainted with unrest, for the vast. bulk 
of the people have not begun to interest themselves in such matters. The - 
danger lies in their learning to do so. Much rests with the Chiefs themselves. 
We have no reason for doubting the loyalty of any of them, but they are 
naturally susceptible to the insiduous flattery and influence of these clever 
exponents of progressive ideas. The situation has not assumed a dangerous 
phase, but requires careful watching, and the Chiefs need wholesome advibe 
and able guidance. 

3701. Sib W. MEYER. — We have had doubt thrown on the loyalty of 
Patiala and N abha. 

3702. Sib H. McMAHON. — I do not share this view. Patiala is a young 
fellow and likes flattery, but I would call him whole-heartedly loyal. As 
regards Nabha, I think he is loyal. He has of course advanced ideas, but I 
would not go so far as to call him disloyal. 

3703. Sib W. MEYER.— There was some apprehension when Bord Minto 
visited Patiala about 1910 ? 

3704. SrB H. McMAHON. — Eor a moment it was doubtful whether the 
young Chief would be installed, hut this bad nothing to do with his own per-, 
sonal loyalty. We were afraid of giving him powers and leaving him at the 
mercy of evil influences. Nabha is a young misguided egotist who wants to 
have special privileges in regard to his installation which we will not give in to. 

3705. PRESIDENT. — What grounds are there for believing that the 

Maratha States are disloyal ? Are the troops maintained by these States likely 
to prove unfaithful to their Chiefs ? ... 

3706. Sib H. McMAHON.— The question is a difficult one to answer 
because every State is made up of the following components, (1) the Chief, 
(2) the nobles, (3) the officials and .(4) the people. 

Any general statement as to the attitude of a State based on that of one of 
these components might be quite unjust and inaccurate in respect to one or all 
of the other components. 

Tbe only just and safe method of arriving at reliable conclusions is to 
consider the attitude of each class separately. 

(I) Chiefs. — It may confidently be stated that, with the single doubtful 
exception of the Gaikwar of Baroda, all the Maratha Chiefs of India are 
thoroughly loyal. With the exception of Baroda, all have taken spontaneonsi 
measures in the form of speeches, laws and regulations to prevent sedition 
taking root in their territories, and have aoted with effective promptness in 
dealing with cases of sedition coming to their notice. The loyalty of the 
Kolhapur Chief — himself the descendant of Sivaji, the hero of the Decoani 
seditionists — has brought upon him the open hostility of all tbe seditious leaders, 
the adherents of Tilak and their Press. They are always maligning him and - 
making false allegations as to bis. maladministration and vicious private life. 
In 19a0 he was so anxious about his own safety and that of the European 
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community, that he expressed a great desire for " good white British troops ” to 
be stationed at Kolhapur. The Gaikwar of Baroda has only recently taken 
steps of any kind to deal with sedition. It is impossible to acquit him of the 
charge of disloyalty, hut it would be unfair to call him actively seditious. He 
suffers from megalomania, which renders him an easy prey to flattery and the 
influence of seditions intrigues. He is known to have personal dealings with 
Madame Kama and other leading seditionists, and he has taken into his personal 
service men known to be actively seditious. 

(2) Nobles. — The Maratha States are permeated with the influence of the 
pestilential Deocani Brahman. Some of the nobility of each State must 
•naturally have come under this influence, but the guaranteed Thakurs of 
Central India and the Girasias of Baroda, whose rights and possessions depend 
entirely on the guarantee and protection of the British Government, knowing 
as they do, that they must stand or fall with that Government, are immune from 
seditious influences. They are loyal to the British Government but their loyalty 
4;o the Chiefs of their States is a matter of some doubt. 

(3) Officials. — Among the officials the Deccani Brahman influence is 
rampant, far too many of the officials are themselves Deccani Brahmans. These 
may be said as a class to he actively disloyal and seditious. 

(4) People. — The seditious influence of the Deccani Brahman has doubtless 
affected those of the people who come into close touch with State officials, but 
the vast bulk of the people in the Maratha States, as elsewhere in India, can 
hardly be said to he either disloyal or seditions. 

The following are instances of active sedition in the Maratha States : — 

Gwalior. — In 1909, seditious emissaries went from Gwalior to stir up 
trouble in Indore. Maharaja Sindhia punished the chief offenders with two 
years imprisonment. 

In 1908, the existence in Gwalior of numerous revolutionary societies came 
to light. The Maharaja took energetic steps to discover and punish them. 
Thirty -three were convicted by a special tribunal of judges and sentenced to 
imprisonment extending up to seven years. 

Indore . — The state of affairs in 1909 became very serious. There were a 
large number of Deccani Brahmans in State service, and they carried on sedition 
openly on the supposition that the Maharaja was indifferent. The Darbar, 
however, took action and some of the offenders were punished, but many escaped 
owing to the fear people had of giving evidence against them. 

T>har . — The Chief had to take steps to check sedition in 1907, and evicted 
an offender from the State. 

Baroda. — Enquiries made last year into the printing and publication of 
seditions books in the Baroda State established the existence of widespread 
sedition among the leading State officials. In consequence of this the Gaikwar 
was at last induced to take steps against sedition by the passing of a Press Act, 
Explosives Act and amendments to his Penal Code to include sedition. He 
also proposes to place his police force under a British officer. 

With regard to the last part of the question, only the following leading 
States need he considered : — 


Name of State* 

Imperial 

Service 

Troops. 

Irregulars. 

Armed Police. 

Total. 

Baroda ••• 

Kolhapur 

Do. Jagixs 

(J wall or *•* ••• 

Indore ... — • 

Dbar *«• ••• 

mi 

Ml 

mi 

4,135 

519 

mi 

4,775 

712 1 

27 

6,981 

1,624 

346 

2,5+9 

240 

67 

Ml 8 
332 

7,324 

958 

94 

! 23,116 

8,761 
678 
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There Is every ground for believing that these troops are likely to prove 
unfaithful to their Chiefs. They have been so in the past. In 1857 the 
Gwalior troops were unfaithful to Sindhia, and the Indore troops to Holbar. 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur has openly admitted his doubts as to the loyalty of 
his troops. The Gwalior army is full of aliens, as Marathas dislike military 
service, and there is even now considerable discontent in the ranks. Sindhia 
himself doubts the loyalty of his nobles who, if trouble arose, would doubtless 
influence the army. Summed up, you might say that, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of Baroda, all the Chiefs are loyal. 

3707. Sir *W. MEYER. — When you say the Chiefs are loyal, do you mean 
that they would stand by us in the event of disaster ? 

3708. Sir H. MoMAHON. — I think up to the very last moment. They 
realize that they cannot stand without us. Not a single Maratha Chief would 
last a day if we left ; that is why Gwalior has raised such a large army. There 
was a feeling two years ago that we were going to leave the country and it gave 
them all cause to think, but I know that in Gwalior’s case he keeps his army 
up with the idea that if we have to go he would have to stand the racket him- 
self, and he would like to come out “ top dog. ” 

3709. Sir W. MEYER. — You would not associate yourself with the opinion 
that, if Gwalior thought our rule was going to finish, he would he the first to 
strike at it ? 

3710. Sir H. MoMAHON. — N o, I do not think that at all. • ' 

3711. Sir W. MEYER. — Has Gwalior much influence outside his own 
State ? 

3712. Sir H. McMAHON. — H e has influence among many States because 
he is looked upon as a very clever and shrewd administrator, and many Chiefs 
come to him for advice regarding administration. Bikaner is fond of him and 
is influenced by him to a certain extent. I do not think his influence among 
other States can be called a mischievous influence. 

3713. Sir W. MEYER. — Are you aware of the views entertained by 
Mr. Bosanquet about the Maharaja of Baroda ? 

3714. Sir H. McMAHON.— I have seen his evidence. I have said here 
that the Gaikwar is not actively seditious, but his Penal Code contained no 
clause by which it was an offence to be seditions against the British Govern- 
ment, neither did he have till lately a Press Act or other Acts which all the 
other States found necessary to bring in to check sedition — hut I put it all down 
to "swollen head.’* 

3715. Sir "W. MEYER. — Have the recent incident at the Darbar and its, 
consequences exercised any salutary effect, do you think ? 

3716. Sir H. McMAHON.— It has resulted in Baroda having a Press Act 
and other needed reforms. 

3717. Sir W. MEYER. — An aoute observer told me last year that on 
revisiting India after an absence of some years he was struck by the fact that 
whereas the Native Chiefs of India formerly said “ we should like the Govern- 
ment of India to do this or that ’* they now said ** we intend ” to take such and 
such action. 

3718. Sir H. McMAHON.— Their relations with the Government of India 
have not, I think, undergone any change. 

3719. Sir W. MEYER.— There was a rather famous speech by Lord Miato 
in which he spoke of allowing Native States to look after their own affairs ? 

3720. Sir H. McMAHON. — Yes, it was taken very literally by some of the 
Chiefs, hut I think very few failed to realize that it did not mean all that was 
said in it. 

3721. Sir W . MEYER.— -I understand we are bound under an old treaty 
to maintain a battalion of native infantry at Baroda. Mr. Bosanquet said that' 
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if tiie Maharaja was left a detachment for ceremonial purposes he would be 
satisfied. Do you associate yourself with that ? 

8722. Sib H. McMAHON. — I think he would be glad to seethe emblem of 
our authority taken away. I would not be in favour of removing the regiment. 
Recently we seriously considered the question of putting more troops into 
Raroda. 

3723. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it not possible that the fidelity of the regiment 
might be tampered with ? 

• 37 24. Sib H. McMAHON. — H ardly ; I do not think there is much sympathy 

in our army with Marathas. 

3725. PRESIDENT. — Is there any reason to anticipate the extension of 
the Orenburg-Tashkent Railway to Termez in the immediate future ? This 
extension has been under discussion for some years past, has it not ? 

8726. Sir H. McMAHON. — A n extension of the railway from the Trans- 
Caspian and later from the Orenburg-Tashkent lines has been under consideration 
for many years past. We heard that the question was shelved in 1906 for 
financial reasons. A recent Meshel DLary, however, mentioned that a survey 
had been completed from Kaghan (Bokhara) to Termez. 

3727. PRESIDENT. — Was it a wise policy to stop work on the Loi- 

Shilman railway and the Parachinar railway ? If such work were resumed, 
which line should be taken first ? • . 

3728. Sir H. McMAHOY. — ( 1 ) Loi-Shilman line. — I do not question the 
wisdom of stopping it, when, as was the case, it was to lead to a railhead en V air 
with no hope of extension within any reasonable time. 

’ • It would have been better to continue and complete tbe Parachinar line. 

( 2 ) Lord Kitchener in 1905 pronounced the Loi-Shilman line of the greater 
importance strategically. The relative importance of the two lines would, how- 
ever, seem to depend on the nature of their railheads. Unless and until we are 
in a position to push the Khyber line forthwith to a suitable and workable rail- 
head out in the Dakka plain, common sense would dictate the expediency of 
first undertaking the Parachinar line which has the solid advantage of suit- 
able -and accessible railhead within ninety- five miles of Kabul. The Loi-Shilman 
line leaves us in a valley out of which it would take some 3 years’ work to get 
the, line to Dakka. Similarly the river line leaves us in an enclosed hay 
shut off from Dakka by a mountain spur running into the river. 

' ’ 3729. Sir W. METER. — Was not one of the railways pulled up ? 

3730. Sir H. MoMAHON. — Y es, the Loi-Shilman line. It was done in 

order to save the cost of maintenance. 

* * 

3731. Sir W. MEYER. — Is not a considerable waste of money entailed in 

tbi« policy of beginning a line and then tearing it up again ? . * 

3732. Sir H. MoMAHON. — Y es, a great waste, but the tunnels, galleries 
and permanent way remain. It would not take long to lay the rails down 
again. . 

- 3733 . PRESIDENT. — Was there not a divergence of views between Lord 
Kitchener and tbe Eoreign Department as to the alignment of the Loi-Shilman 
Railway after mile 300 ? 

3734. Sir H. MoMAHON. — T here was great divergence of opinion, bat the 
line of cleavage was not well defined between the Eoreign Depptment and Lord 
Kitchener. Lord Curzon*s leanings were towards the Loi-Shilman route advo- 
cated by Lord Kitchener. Lord Minto and General Doff inclined towards the 
river route advocated by Sir Louis Dane (then Eoreign Secretary), which was 
also recommended by the railway authorities. 

3735. Sir P. LAKE.— What would be the attitude of the tribes towards 
the construction of the line, in our own territory ? 
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3736. Sib EL McMAHON. — They are reconciled to the idea and perfectly 
friendly towards it ; we could have made it up to the limit of our territory. 

3737. Sib P. LAKE. — With regard to the Parachinar line, do you know- 
how long the route to Kabul is closed by snow during the winter ? 

3738. Sib H. McMAHON. — I t depends upon the severity of the winter ; in 
a bad winter it would be closed for two or three months. Personally I prefer 
the Loi-Shilman route. 

3739. Sib W. METER. — I have heard that Lord Kitchener's final idea was 
to take the railway through the Bazar Valley ? 

3740. Sib H. McMARON. — I think we should have trouble with the 
- people there. 

3741. Sib W. METER. — Do you think there is any serious risk of trouble 
in Baluchistan in the event of a big war and internal commotions in India ? 

3742. Sib H. Mo MAH OH. — I think not. There is no more danger in 
Baluchistan than there Is in India, except influences which would affect Balu- 
chistan as a frontier country in regard to a war with Afghanistan or a war with 
Russia. The dangers there are very much less than those in other portions of 
the frontier. 

3743. Sib W. METER. — Is there likely to be any trouble with the Khan 
of Kelat ? 

3744. Sib EL McMaHON. — N one whatever. He is a nonentity. 

3745. Sir W. METER. — We asked General Aylmer whether the Zhob 
A. 2668. Levy posts should be maintained west of Domandi ? 

3746. Sib EL MoMAHON.— This being the Afghan border, we must have 
some posts there. ¥e are reducing some already. 

3747. Sib W. METER. — Might the Zhob Levy Corps be concentrated at 
Port Sandeman, to allow the regular garrison there to be withdrawn ? 

3748. Sib H. McMAHON.— -I f it were withdrawn, the Zhob Levy Corps 
would have to be increased in proportion. 

3749. Sib W. METER. — Do you think that in present circumstances it 
would be advisable to withdraw it ? 

3750. Sib H. McMAHON. — Certainly not. They are the only regular 
troops in that district with an area of 12,000 square miles and an Afghan 
frontier some 300 miles long. 

3751. PRESIDENT. — Are there any other points upon which you could 
give us useful information ? 

3752. Sib H. McMAHON. — The recent encroachment of Russia into 
Chinese Turkistan presents certain interesting features. Russia has now 700 
troops in Kashgar. It is only the beginning of the end I imagine, and it 
means a fresh occupation by Russia of that border. 

3753. Sib W. METER. — Do you think it is a serious menace to India ? 

3754. SibH. McMAHON. — It removes another buffer, and it brings Russia 
right on to our frontier there, which will raise questions about the rights of our 
own people in one or two very debatable tracts in the province. Besides, it 
will give us for the first time a contiguous boundary with Russia ; it will have a 
disturbing and embarrassing effect on the country generally. 

3755. Sib P. LAKE.-— It is mentioned in the General Staff tf Appreciation ”? 

3756. Sib H. MoMAHON. — W hen you wrote that you did not know that 
the troops had actually arrived. There are now 700 troops there. It create* 
another factor in regard to Kashmir because it gives her a Russian frontier. 

3757. Sib W. METER. — We cannot take Kashgar ourselves, I presume ? 

3758. Sib H MoMAHON,— That is so. I merely mentioned this as it had 
not been referred to. 


(The witness then withdrew.) 
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ANNEXURE. 

(See Answer 3585). 


Letter from Lieutenant- Colonel J. Manners- Smith, V.C., C. V. O., C.I.E., 

Resident in Nepal , to the Secretary , Army in India Committee , dated 

London , 6th September 19 IS. 

I write in reply to your letter, dated Simla, the 1st August 1912 in which 
my opinion is asked whether it is likely that there would be any objection on 
the part of the Nepal Darbar to an increase in the number of Gurkha Reserv- 
ists — 

(a) If the present establishment of our Gurkha battalions is maintained ; 

and 

(b) If they were reduced to a peace strength. 

I have read the evidence given before the Army in India Co mmitt ee by 
Sir Henry McMahon which forms the enclosure of your letter. 

The inference which has been drawn by the Foreign Secretary as to the 
attitude of the Darbar towards the question of our maintaining a reserve force 
of Gurkhas in Nepal is entirely correct. The concession when originally made 
was carried through by the Prime Minister — Maharaja Sir Chandra fl hnm Sher 
Jung against the judgment of his advisers and I am convinced that he would not 
be willing and moreover that he would find it a difficult task even were he 
willing— to countenance an extension of the number of reservists. 

The objection on the part of the Darbar to the maintenance in our pay 
of Gurkhas in Nepal is not only due to the fact that such men are lost to the 
Nepal army, but also to the danger which the system opens up of interference 
in their internal arrangements. It is not unnatural to suppose that if we were 
to maintain a large reserve of men living in their homes in Nepal territory we 
might require a closer supervision and more rapid method of communicating 
with them than it would be convenient for the Durbar to grant. It would in 
my opinion be difficult to devise any plan that would be both satisfactory to 
ourselves and to the Durbar in this matter. 

So far as the Gurkha Brigade is concerned it would I think be best to 
leave well alone and to maintain the present establishment as nearly at a war 
strength as our recruiting facilities render possible and be content with the 
small reserve of 100 men per battalion which has already been agreed to by 
the Durbar. 

In the event of war we should I think trust to the loyalty of the Durbar and 
make use of the offer which has repeatedly been made and which will always 
be open to us — of the services of the state troops. When once any of them 
have crossed the border to join our forces they would be entirely at out disposal 
to attach to and work with our own Gurkha regiments. It would not take 
long for them to fall into line and hold their own from the keen sense of rivalry 
and esprit-de-corps which it would be easy to inspire in them. 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


20th Meeting — Tuesday, the 16th July 1912. 


General Sir Edmund Barrow, G.O.B., A.D.C. Gen., Commanding 
Southern Army, attended as a witness and was examined. 


Evidence or Generad Sir E. G. Barrow. 

3760. PRESIDENT. — You are tbe General Officer Commanding the 
Southern Army, and have held regimental and divisional commands ; you 
were also for a considerable time employed on the army staff and in the late 
Military Department of the Government of India ? 

3761. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

3762. PRESIDENT. — The Kitchener scheme proposed to make every 
divisional area self-contained, both as regards its contribution to the PielcL 
Army and the internal defence troops. As a matter of fact, it appears that 
every one of the present nine divisional areas in India proper would require to 
obtain a portion of its war or internal defence troops, or both, from ■ outside ; 
and that the full working out of the Kitchener scheme in this respect would 
involve large expenditure. Do you consider that this expenditure need be 
incurred, or that the full working out of the scheme might he abandoned ? 

3763. Sir E. BARROW. — If expense were no object, I should advocate the 
immediate completion of the Kitchener scheme, as. in my opinion nine divisions 
are none too many. As things are, we must cut our coat according to the cloth, 
and only incur such expenditure as is absolutely necessary. The whole ques- 
tion really resolves itself into what number of troops are required for the Pield 
Army. The General Staff calculate our requirements at : — 

(i) Eight-and-a- quarter divisions in case of war with Afghanistan. 

(ii) Six-and-a-third divisions in case of a frontier war involving all the 
tribes from Swat to the Gomal. 

(iii) Three divisions in case of war with China or Turkey. 

In my view the worst case for which we should provide is a Pan-Islarnic 
conflagration when,. even acting defensively, we might require : — 

(*) Reinforcements for Egypt— one division, which would probably have 
been sent there previously. 

(«) Por the defence of the Peshawar- Khyber area — two divisions. 

(iit) Por the control of the Malakand-Chitral road — one division. 

(i») Por tbe defence of tbe Kohat-Derajat frontier — one division plus the 
three independent brigades now on the frontier. 

(o) Pox defensive — offensive action on the Kandahar side, as such action 
would best neutralize the Afghan offensive in tbe north, — three 
divisions. 

This gives eight divisions as the minimum required to meet a very possible 
situation, but with our present establishments we cannot put even eight divisions 
into the field. 

The General Staff advocate a spare division to meet eventualities (vide 
paragraph 24, page 40 of the General Staff Memorandum of July 1911) ; so 
that I cannot regard the scheme as unduly optimistic in its inception, though 
feeble in its execution. I believe myself that it is quite feasible to organize nine 
divisions without very excessive expenditure, but not on the present lin^. 
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3764. Sib. W. MEYER. — The question was rather this : — When Lord 
Kitchener advocated nine divisions, his idea was to make every divisional 
area self-contained. As stated in the question, that has not been worked up 
to ; nearly every division practically would have to borrow troops from other 
divisions. Do you consider that we should go on spending money to complete 
the Kitchener scheme, or that we should give it up and spend the money on 
other things ? 

3766. Sib E. B ARROW. — I did not consider that such great expenditure 
on redistribution was necessary ; but we did require the whole amount allocated 
during Lord Kitchener’s time for his nine divisions, for other purposes. 

3766. Sib W. MEYER. — I presume that to get these nine divisions you 
would have to scrape up some brigades from different places ? 

3767. Sib E. BARROW. — You would have to even now. 

3768. Sib W. MEYER. — According to the Kitchener scheme, we ought 
to push on with expenditure on new lines, etc., iu order to make every 
divisional area self-contained ; would that be TJ topian, or would you push on 
with such expenditure ? 

3769. Sib E. BARROW. — I consider that idea Utopian. It is not necessary 
to have all the troops located in peace within the divisional area. Eor instance, 
I see no particular disadvantage in bringing up brigades on mobilization to 
reinforce the Peshawar Division. 

3770. Sib W. MEYER. — You would rather apply the money that we could 
get to other purposes ? 

3773. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, I think other things are much more 
essential than the Redistribution Scheme. 

3772. Sib P. LAKE. — If new barracks have to be built would yon build 
them so as to fit in with the scheme ? 

3773. Sib E. BARROW. — That would depend upon local conditions, and 
the political situation. 

3774. Sib W. MEYER. — ‘You would not spend money on them if it 
involved abandoning habitable barracks P 

3775. Sib E. BARROW. — Certainly not, unless on medical grounds. 

3776. Sib W. MEYER. — You said just now that we have not got the nine 
divisions either as regards men or equipment P 

3777. Sir E. BARROW. — I estimate that seven divisions and two bri- 
gades is the maximum we can count on. 

3778. Sib W. MEYER.— My own impression was that the divisions were 
actually in existence, but that you got the Mhow Division, for example, short 
of a brigade, etc. 

3779. Sib E. BARROW. — I contend we have not got nine divisions. 
We only have nine divisions if we rob Peter to pay Paul. Eor instance, 
take the 1st (Peshawar) Division ; I think the General Staff at present contem- 
plates taking two battalions of Indian infantry from Kohat. I entirely disagree 
with this proposal. It would be wrong to rob the frontier of so many troops. 

3780. Sib W. MEYER. — Your opinion is, I gather, that we could not 
tyih.Vq u p nine divisions by scraping up troops from various places, without 
danger ? 

3781. Sir E* BARROW. — Yes. 

3782. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the position on the North- 
West Erontier is analogous to the frontier between Erance and Germany P 

3783. Sib E. BARROW. — No, it is absolutely dissimilar. France and 
Germany are contiguous and have to concentrate their armies In a very short 
time, whereas we as a rule have ample time before we need bring our forces mco 
play. 
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3784. PRESIDENT. — Is it a governing factor in mobilization that it takes 
a considerable time to collect the second-line of transport ? 

3785. Sir E. BARROW.— Undoubtedly. 

3786. PRESIDENT. — The troops stationed on or near the frontier could 
more with greater rapidity only by utilizing the mule transport which is 
allotted proportionately to other divisions further back ? 

3787. Sir E. BARROW. — I understand the General Staff contemplate 
sending the whole of the transport up to the bases of operations, and there distri- 
buting it to divisions, which may afterwards be concentrated on these points., 

3788. Sir P. LAKE. — That is the plan ; you can get transport to these 
places as quickly as you can get troops ; roughly, the transport for six divisions 
would take two months to concentrate, and we could get the troops to the bases 
in three months. 

3789. Sir E. BARROW. — When I was dealing with these questions I 
always understood that we could get the troops there in a month. 

3790. Sir P. LAKE. — I am assuming a large mobilization. The railways 
say they must have twenty-one days’ notice. 

3791. Sir E. BARROW. — The Germans make their preliminary arrange- 
ments in peace time, and require only a few hours* notice. 

3792. Sir P. LAKE. — At present the question is being revised in consulta- 
tion with the railway people, but I am definitely „ informed that twenty-one 
days* notice is necessary. 

3793. PRESIDENT. — Is it the case that in former years the time-tables 
were prepared beforehand by the railway officials at Simla ? 

3794. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, that is my recollection. 

3795. PRESIDENT. — As regards transport, and the question of equipping 
certain bodies of troops with the best transport and leaving other troops to be 
equipped with the leavings ; is it the case that sometimes the most serious opera- 
tions may not be contemplated at the beginning of a disturbance ? In 
tbe case of the frontier rising in 1897-98, the Tochi column was equipped 
with very fine transport indeed. The Malakand and Mohmand forces had 
next to he equipped; then the most serious affair of the lot happened, 
and the best transport having been utilized, the Tirah force was equipped 
with the odds and ends of transport ? 

3796. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, to a certain extent, but we did get some 
good transport diverted from the Tochi and Mohmand forces. 

3797. PRESIDENT. — Your experience is, I gather, that troops could 
be collected at places of concentration much quicker than transport could be 
supplied ? 

3798. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, for a large force. 

3799. Sir W. MEYER. — Are the nine divisions, taking them on the 
whole, deficient in other particulars ? 

3800. Sir E. BARROW,— Yes, extremely deficient. 

3801. Sir W. MEYER. — Should you say that it would be better to have 
seven divisions fully equipped in every respect, than nine divisions partially 
e quipped ? 

3802. Sir E. BARROW. — At the present time, irrespective of transport, 
I do not believe we have the troops to mobilize more than twenty-three in- 
fantry brigades and seven cavalry brigades. Before we talk about mobilizing nine 
divisions we ought to complete the requirements for the troops we have actually 
available. 

3803. Sir W. MEYER. — Would you rather have 100,000 men fully 
equipped than 120,000 men partially equipped ? 
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3804. Sib E. BARROW. — My view is this ; transport is a thing you can 
expand ; if we cannot maintain the full complement in peace time for all our 
divisions, I would like to have cadres for expansion on mobilization for what- 
ever force India relies on. 

3805. Sib W. METER. — Your total of eight divisions included the division 
which would be required for Egypt. Is not Egypt an Imperial liability ? 

3806. Sib E. BARROW.— I should think the Government would prefer to 
send over a division from India if it could be spared, rather than one from 
England. It is possible that we might already have despatched that division 
over seas, before mobilization in India was ordered. 

3807. Sib W. MEYER. — So, excluding Egypt, your estimate would work 
down to seven divisions ? 

£808. Sib E. BARROW. — Seven divisions would be sufficient for the con- 
tingency we are now considering. 

3809. PRESIDENT. — You referred just now to the absence of the neces- 
sary establishments and equipment for the mobilization of the Eield Army 
With regard to the medical services in the field, so far as you have been 
acquainted with the North-West Erontier, do you consider that dholie-bearers 
for the sick are necessary ? 

3810. Sib E. BARROW. — Certainly ; under present topographical condi- 
tions I see no alternative but to have organized bearer corps. If we have no 
bearer corps, we are reduced to the position we were in in Tirali, that is to say, 
troops will have to carry the wounded, thus deducting so many men from the 
fighting force. 

5811. PRESIDENT. — On the conclusion of the North-West Erontier 
disturbances of 1897*98, was this matter considered under the orders of the 
Government of India ? 

3812. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, it was very fully considered by the 
Government of India and a Committee was assembled under General Gaselee 
to report on the subject. I was a member of that Committee, and we made 
certain recommendations We recommended a peace organization of thirty-five 
Army Bearer Corps companies, with ten cadre companies ; the total amounted 
to 8,000 men. That was the proposal made by the Committee, and the Govern- 
ment of India fully approved of its recommendations, but I think on financial 
grounds they cut the numbers down to 3,000 men. These 3,000 men were 
organized in companies and lines were built for them. The scheme was 
making fair progress, but Bord Kitchener wanted money for some other object 
and he halved the establishment of the Corps, thus reducing it to what we now ' 
have, namely, 1,500 men. 

3813. PRESIDENT. — Your experience is that it is practically impossible 
in an emergency to obtain bearers that are worth anything ? 

3814. Sib E. B ARROW.— W e proved it in 1897 ; we got the scum of 
every bazar in the Punjab . They could not even carry empty dholies. 

3815. PRESIDENT. — You vacated the command of the 1st Division just 
before the Zakka Khel affair ? 

3816. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. 

3817. PRESIDENT.— And the command was taken by General Willcoeks. 
Were arrangements then existing to admit of the carriage of sick and wounded ? 

8818. Sib E. BARROW .— N o. Before the expedition came off, and after 
the establishment of the Corps had been reduced from two companies to one 
company, which had also to find detachments. Eor Ohitral and the Malakand 
I reported officially to the Quartermaster-General that we were unable to carry 
even eight sick men by dholies in trans-frontieT operations. The expedition 
came off after I left. After the expedition, I met two medical officers who 
had been with me in Peshawar — my Principal Medical Officer and the 
Senior Medical Officer. I said “ How on earth did you carry out the ambulance 
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arrangements ?” The reply was “ We never had eight men to carry in dholies 
and we were within one march of the tonga line.’* 

Subsequently, for the Mohmand expedition Army Bearer Corps men were 
scraped together from every division in India, and India was practically left 
without any trained bearers. But even then it was found impossible to carry 
all the sick and wounded, and I am told that recourse was had to the old 
make-shift of detailing sepoys for the duty. 

8819. PRESIDE NT. — The Mohmand expedition was on a very small 
scale, was it not ? 

3820. Sint E. BARROW. — Yes, and both it and the Zakka Khel expedition 
had the advantage of the organized transport of the Khyber and Malakand 
Moveable Columns. 

3821. PRESIDENT. — Taking the Army Bearer Corps ; you consider that 

in this respect the army in India is absolutely unprepared for war p , 

-3822. Sib E. BARROW.— Absolutely ; that is, in districts where you 
cannot use wheeled transport. < 

3823. Sib W. MEYER. — Were Lord Kitchener’s orders regarding the 
reduction of the Army Bearer Corps issued in 1906 ? 

. 3824 Sib E. BARROW. — I think so. 

3825. Sib W. MEYER. — I understand he did not reduce the number of 
companies ; he halved their strength ? 

3826. Sib E. BARROW. — There are now only eleven companies. The 
present strength is 1,500 men or thereabouts. 

3827. Sib W. MEYER. — Lord Kitchener left you about one company 
per division ? 

3828. Sib E. BARROW. — In the Peshawar Division there was only one 
company, which was reduced by having to find detachments. I rather think 
there were fifteen or sixteen organized companies before the reduction took . 
place, but I am not quite certain. 

3829. Sib W. MEYER. — Did Lord Kitchener cut down the strength * 
by about one half ? 

3830. Sib E. BARROW. — That was the net result. The Corps was reduced . 
to 1,500 men. The General Staff calculate that our requirements • will- be -j 
14,608. 

3831. PRESIDENT.— Are you aware whether the General Staff consulted ‘ 
the department at Army Headquarters which would be responsible for 
these men ? 

3832. Sib E. BARROW. — No, the papers were sent to me by Sir Douglas 
Haig under the special direction of Sir O’Moore Creagh, with whom I have 
discussed the matter personally. 

3833. Sib W. MEYER.— Ordinarily speaking, yon are not consulted as to’ 

war requirements ? . 

3834. Sib E. BARROW. — Never officially. 

v vide Appendix 3835. PRESIDENT.— Lord Kitchener remarked* in 1904 "Over 18,000 
P. Memoiandum on bearers will be required for the Pield Army and suitable arrangements will*' 
the preparation of have to be made for obtaining them. The proposals hitherto made for obtaining . 
for wax? 7 la n 18 the necessary men for even four divisions do not appear to have been successful.” 

3836. Sib E. BARROW. — That was the net result and is still the net 
result. 

3837. PRESIDENT.— Lord Kitchener was able to provide nine divisions 
for the field, as opposed to four (subsequently raised to six) contemplated ■ 
in previous arrangements, (a) by reducing the proportion of British troops 
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formerly held necessary for the Field Army, and, (&) by reducing the strength 
of the troops formerly considered to he necessary for obligatory garrisons, etc. 

(*) As regards (6) do you consider that Lord Kitchener’s scheme ade- 
quately provided for the necessities of internal security and 
defence ? 

(ii) Might a larger "Field Army have been provided without the com- 
plete recasting of previous arrangements ? 

3838. Sib. 33. BAB. "ROW.— Lord Kitchener was never able to provide 
nine divisions except on paper. In fact, taking into consideration all necessary 
transport and medical requirements, I doubt if he was really able to provide 
more than five or six divisions. The frontier campaigns of 1908 were no 
criterion, as the Khyber and Malakand moveable columns existed long before 
his time. 

With reference to (*). — Certainly not, so far as his original proposals are 
concerned. Modifications and improvements have since been made, and with 
certain exceptions I think the scheme is now reasonably adequate for all but 
exceptional circumstances, snch as the revolt of the native army. 

As regards (is) .—The same Field Army could have been provided without 
the complete recasting of previous arrangements, but I think many of the re- 
arrangements were sound and desirable, though others were both futile and 
extravagant. I would instance ZsTowshera and Quetta as examples of the 
former, and JuhbuTpore and Sialkot as illustrating the latter. 

3839. Sie P. LAKE. — You were member of a Committee (with General 
Sir James Wolfe-Murray) which had to report to lord Kitchener the minimum 
number of British battalions and batteries that would he required for internal 
defence ? 

3840. Sir E. BARROW. — I cannot well remember; I have been on «o 
many committees. 

3841. Sir P. LAKE. — The Committee recorded that in its opinion twelve 
batteries and nineteen battalions of British infantry would be sufficient for 
internal defence purposes. What was the groundwork of your calculations ? 

3842. Sir E. BARROW. — I seem to recollect the number — nineteen bat- 
talions- You must remember, however, that the conditions of that time were 
totally different to what they are now. 

3843. Sir P. LAKE. — I saw the recommendations of the Committee yes- 
terday, and they hear on the present question. There was. no explanation 
of the basis for the figures given. The object of the Committee was to suggest 
to Lord Kitchener the minimum number of British batteries and battalions 
required for internal security, in order tbat he might allocate the balance 
available for the purposes of the Eield Army. 

3814s. Sir E. BARROW. — I think it was twelve batteries we recommend- 
ed" 'We also counted on all the other troops, including depots, that could he 
utilised .under the prescribed conditions, namely, -that the country would be on 
the side of the Government in the event of a war with Russia. Moreover, I 
think the War Office at that time promised us certain reinforcements, 

3845. Sir W. MEYER. — In Lord Kitchener’s .scheme reference is made 
more than once to the impossibility of reckoning on any reinforcements from 
Home within any specified date ? 

■ 3846. Sir E. .BARROW. — Yes, that view was advanced .probably in order 
to get the nine divisions. Lord Kitchener wanted, at ,the same time, to have 
internal defence garrisons reduced to an absolute minimum, so as to get the nine 
divisions. 

*3847. Sir *W. "MEYER.— When the -Committee -put down nineteen British 
battalions, did they contemplate any reinforcements -from Home ? 

3848. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, certainly. Moreover we did not con- 
template that active unrest would ’manifest "itself an India, at any rate at the 
outset.- 
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3849 Sir W. MEYER. — You mentioned dep6ts ; tbe primary object of 
the dep6t is to feed the unit in the field. You cannot count it twice over ? 

3850. Sir E. BARROW.— It is actually present in India, and therefore, is 
a check on the native population. 

3851. Sir W. MEYER. — Then if it is employed for internal defence, it can 
be of no use to the Eield Army ? 

3852. Sib E. BARROW. — If it had to be employed in India, we could 
not send it into the field, and vice vet'sd. 

8853. Sir P. LA KE. — During the Afghan War my own dep&t consisted 
of only seventy-five men reported unfit for the field, but they were quite fit 
for internal defence. 

3854. Sir W. MEYER — When you say that Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
is inadequate, as regards internal defence, you mean under present conditions 
which were not foreseen in 1904 ? 

3855. Sir. E. BARROW. — Yes. The situation has changed for the 

worse. 

8856. Sir W. MEYER. — I think, roughly speaking, that the scheme 
now proposed by the General Staff adds three-quarters of a division and three 
mobile mixed brigades to the previous internal defence requirements ? 

3857. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes ; the three mobile brigades are also earmark- 
ed for the Eield Army. 

3858. Sir W. MEYER. — There is an increase to that extent ? 

3859. Sir E, BARROW.— Yes. 

3860. Sir W. MEYER. — Lord Kitchener’s scheme habitually speaks of 
the Eield Army as having formerly consisted of four divisions. It is within 
your knowledge perhaps that the Military Department had made arrangements 
for six divisions ? 

3861. Sir E. BARROW. — I think that we wereready to put five divisions 
into the field, and that another division eould have been made available when six 
battalions had reached India from Home. 

3862. Sir W. MEYER. — Lord Kitchener’s scheme provided for withdraw- 
ing small detachments that were scattered all over the country. So far, that 
would be to the good, would it not ? 

3863. Sir E. BAR ROW.— Yes. 

3864. Sir W. MEYER. — Before the introduction of the Redistribution 
Scheme there was a considerable military force at Bellary. Lord Kitchener 
proposed to abandon the place as a military cantonment. What was the object 
of the change ? 

3865. Sir E. BARROW. — He wanted to concentrate more troops elsewhere. 

3866. Sir W. MEYER.— Do yon think it was desirable to go to the large 
expense of moving them elsewhere ? 

3867. Sir E. BARROW.— It meant of course building barracks in other 
places ; nevertheless, there was no reason for retaining the garrison in Bellary. 
Bellary is not altogether a desirable station and I would not object particularly 
to its being abandoned. 

3868. PRESIDENT.- — Even if troops were fully concentrated as under tbe 
Kitchener scheme, would they be able to move without their second-line trans- 
port, and would that he promptly available ? 

3869. Sir E. BARROW. — Certainly not. Some of the divisions have not 
even first line transport, and I imagine it would be months before even seven 
divisions could be provided with second-line transport. 

The existing mobilization scheme makes no specific allotments to divisions. 
All available transport is sent up to one of the three bases on the North-West 
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Prontier, and transport is allotted to divisions subsequently. The distribution of 
transport in peace time .bears no relation to the requirements of the war divi- 
sions concerned, but very properly is governed by considerations of economy 
and expediency ; and as all arrangements for its mobilization are made at Army 
Headquarters, it is impossible for any one outside Headquarters to say what the 
shortage is, and how long it would take to provide for deficiencies. I may, 
however, make the following remarks regarding the 6th (Poona) Division 

This division could not move at all without outside assistance and much 
delay. It has not even half the first-line transport required. It is estimated 
that the 6th Division needs on mobilization, besides carts, tongas and 
bullocks : — 

1,955 first-line pack mules (rather over 2£ mule corps), 

692 second-line draught mules, 

2,794 camels, 

whereas there is only one mule corps in the division. 

Presumably if the 6th Division went to Quetta it would be equipped 
with transport in fairly reasonable time, but if ordered to Persia or Egypt there 
might be considerable delay in equipping more than a brigade. The 6th and 
9th Divisions are equally badly off. I have taken the 6th Division because 
it is the one that would probably be first required for overseas expeditions. 

3870. Sib. P. LAKE. — Do you know how long it would take to get the 
second-line transport for a division ? 

8871. Sir E. BARROW. — No. 

8872. PRESIDENT.? — We have heard much about the admirable system 
of decentralization which now exists owing to a divisional organization. I gather 
that in the matter of transport everything is concentrated, for purposes of field 
service, at Simla ? 

8873. Sir E. BARROW. — All arrangements are made at Simla. 

3874. PRESIDENT. — Then there is no decentralization at all ? 

3875. Sir E. BARROW. — None whatever. 

3876. Sir P. DARE. — Divisions would be required to take certain steps 
on mobilization ? 

3877. Sir E. BARROW. — I think the only cadres that the divisions are 
responsible for mobilizing, are bullock cadres. 

3873. PRESIDENT.— How could they mobilize the mules, if they have 
not got them to mobilize ? 

3879. Sir E. BARROW. — They could not mobilize them. 

3880. Sir P. LAKE. — Do you intend that for a general statement applic- 
able to the whole army ? 

3881. Sir E. BARROW. — No, it is applicable to the 6th Division and 
to some others. 

3882. PRESIDENT. — Even in the 1st and some other Divisions, the 
number of mules and camels is not adequate for the mobilization of these 
divisions? 

8883. Sir E. BARROW. — I understand that in the 4th they have 
sufficient. 

3884. PRESIDENT. — Then, as regards the concentration of the troops 
under tbe Kitchener scheme. Does the divisional General move his troops, or 
are the railway arrangements made at Army Headquarters ? 

3885. Sir E. BARROW. — At Army Headquarters. 
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3S86. PRESIDENT. — Therefore they are not decentralized in that 
respect ? 

3887. Sir E. BAREOW. — In that respect there is no decentralization. 

3888. Sib. W. MEYER. — General Puff before the Mowatfc Committee said 
that the making of concentration arrangements at Army Headquarters resulted 
in chaos while if the divisional General had the making of these arrangements 
the result would be order. Do you concur ? 

3889. Sib E BARROW. — Under present conditions, the General Staff pre- 
pare a scheme which as issued to divisions, and from it the divisions know which 
regiments have to move, etc. The actual orders to the units would be given by 
the divisions direct. 

3890. Sib W. MEYER. — There is a cavalry brigade nominally attached to 
the 6th Division. The units of that brigade belong to three separate divisional 
areas. Surely Army Headquarters would have to intervene to mobilize that 
brigade ? 

. 3891. Sib E. BARROW. — The divisional Generals would be responsible 
for making the arrangements for the moves. 

3892. Sir W. -MEYER. — Has there been a material Improvement in this 
respect since 1897 ? 

3893. Sib E. BARROW. — I am not sure that there has. If a divisional 
General could not move his troops up by road, he would receive orders to move 
them in communication with the railway authorities. 

3894. PRESIDENT. — During the North-West Erontier disturbances this 
was invariably done ? 

•3895. Sir E. BARROW.— Invariably. 

3896. PRESIDENT. — -Army Headquarters sent tip a certain number of 
regiments from tbe Bengal Command ? 

3897. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, but when I was Deputy-Assistant-Quar- 
termaster- General at Rawalpindi, I had to make the arrangements with the 
railway authorities. General Duff’s statement as to chaos Is not quite accurate. 

3898. Sir W. MEYER. — The present transport arrangements include 
eighteen camel corps with their drivers, who are to be obtained from the Ghil- 
zais. Is it safe to rely upon these ? 

8899. Sib E. BARROW.— It would not be safe in the case of a war 
with Afghanistan. 

3900. Sib W. MEYER. — So that we should he short at once by 18 camel 
corps ? 

3901. Sib E. BARROW. — Certainly. 

3902. Sib W. MEYER.— The mobilization scheme, I understand, absorbs 

all the available transport for the Yield Army and there will be none left 
for internal defence ? * - ; 

3903. Sir E. BARROW:— Undoubtedly. 

3904. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you consider internal defence arrangements, 1 
which include moveable column's that must be immobile owing to lack, of trans- 
port, satisfactory P 

3905. Sib E. BARROW. — In India you have resources in the interior of 
the country for moving troops which you have not got on the frontier. I do 
not think it is essential to have highly organized pack transport for- internal 
defence. 

3906. PRESIDENT.— rls the preposition that troops ©ughtto be trained and 
commanded in peace by those who will lead them in the field oapable of being- 
carried out fully in practice, having regard to the .limited tenure of commands, 
and possible unfitness of particular officers for field service, and the periodical 
reliefs of units ? 
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3907. Sir E. BAEEOW. — The principle is obviously the correct one, but 
its complete application is quite impossible in any but a localized army like, 
that of Germany. 

3908. PRESIDENT. — "With reference to previous remarks about chaos on 
mobilization, we have been told that the mobilization arrangements in Eord 
Roberts’ time, made by the original Mobilization Committee, were chaotic. Do 
you concur ? 

3909. Sir E. BARROW. — No. 

3910. PRESIDENT. — Troops were stationed in India in various canton- 

ments with regard to local requirements and to the suitability of these canton- 
ments as regards the health and comfort of the troops, and, I understand, espe- 
cially with regard to the relative popularity of the various stations among 
native troops ? ' 

• 3911. Sir E. BA K ROW. — When troops were originally stationed at any 
particular place the arrangements made at the time were no doubt necessary and 
suitable. In course of time, however, conditions altered, and it was found desir- 
able to abandon certain stations. 

3912. PRESIDENT. — The members of the original Mobilization Co mmi ttee 
assumed that money was not available for any great redistribution of troops, and 
accepted the principle of mixed brigades. In formulating their scheme for the 
Eield Army they first decided on its organization ; they then considered what 
troops would he necessary for internal defence purposes. Having thus arrived at 
the number of troops that could be spared for the Eield Army, they took the most 
efficient units and arranged for moving them up to the plaees of concentration. 
That was the system, was it not ? 

3913. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes. 

3914. PRESIDENT. — TJnder that general idea, were there not certain 
advantages ? Eor instance, you were able to select the most efficient units for 
field service ? 

3915. Sir E. BARROW. — Undoubtedly. 

3916. PRESIDENT. — And when selecting officers to co mma nd brigades 
and for Staff appointments, it was possible to have regard to their special quali- 
fications and pick out the best officers to fill these field and staff appointments ? 

3917- Sir E. BARROW. — "Yes. 

3918. PRESIDENT.— Do these advantages disappear under a cast-iron 
system of organization, by which it is assumed that the brigade and divisional 
commanders and the staff will he selected because they are the people who are 
performing these duties in peace time ? 

3919. Sir E. BARROW. — I think the present scheme produces other 
advantages to counterbalance the disadvantages you mention. 

3920. Sir W. MEYER. — Is there an advantage, from the point of view 
of efficiency, in making every unit liable in its turn for field service ? 

3921. Sir E. BARROW.— I think so ; every unit should regard field 
service as the aim of its existence. The advantage of the present system is 
that officers are earmarked for special appointments known to themselves, and 
can therefore prepare themselves for their particular duties. 

3922. Sir W- MEYER — I understand you have not enough Brigadiers 
even for the Eield Army ? Supposing you had to mobilize the Eield Array , 
you would have practically no officer of General’s rank left, available for internal 
defence ? 

3928. SiR'E. BARROW.— The number of Brigadiers mnintiinedin peace is 
quite sufficient for the brigades* but it is one of the great defects of the present 
scheme that we do not in our calculations allow for any superior officers for 
internal defence. Everybody of any consequence is practically earmarked for 
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the Field Army. In case of war I do not know who is to take command of the 
army in India ; the situation, will have to be met by absolutely improvised and 
chaotic arrangements. That is the worst defect of the whole scheme. 

3924. Sir W. MEYER.— General Aylmer suggested that every divisional 
General should have a General attached to his division for administrative duties 
in peace who would remain behind to command the internal defence troops on 
mobilization. What is your opinion ? 

3925. Sir E. BARROW. — I think if you have a General attached for 
administrative purposes to a division, and besides them your Brigadiers for train- 
ing, little work will be left for the divisional commander. I do not therefore 
ooncur with General Aylmer’s suggestion. 

3926. Sir W. MEYER.— How would you propose to remedy this serious 
defect of having no commanders for internal defence troops ? 

3927. Sir E. BARROW. — The whole system requires re-arrangement. I 
see no way at present of carrying out the higher administration of the army. 

. If the Commander-in-Ckief takes the field, there will be chaos behind. If he 
does not, you have to detail other officers to command in front. 

3928. Sir W. MEYER.— If you go down a step or two lower, you have 
no General Officers left. How would you remedy that ? 

3929. Sir E. BARROW. — In this way : we have a large number of 
colonels who are capable of commanding brigades, but who are not now General 
Officers. With a more expansive scheme, a certain proportion of the Generals 
now in India would be retained for internal defence and administrative pur- 
poses, and the deficiency now existing in the Eield Army would be made up 
by selected colonels and lieutenant- colonels. At the time of the Afghan War, 
many such junior officers were selected for command in the field. 

3930. Sir W. MEYER. — The General Staff apparently contemplates send- 
ing all the existing General Officers into the field ; troops for internal defence 
will, therefore, presumably be under the command of promoted lieutenant- 
colonels ? 

3931. Sir P. LAKE. — Are you sure that all the Brigadiers go to the front ? 

3932. Sir E. BARROW.— A certain number of Brigadiers will be left 
behind, for instance, those in such stations as Bombay and Rangoon, but not 
a single divisional General will remain. 

3933. Sir W. MEYER — You have read the report* of the Johnson 
Committee on the conditions of officers’ service in the Indian army ? 

3934. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

3935. Sir W. MEYER. — One of their recommendations was that 
Colonels on the Staff should be abolished. What is your opinion ? 

3936. Sir E. BARROW. — T see no great objection. 

3937. Sib W. MEYER. — You would have every officer commanding 

a brigade holding the rank of Brigadier General at least ? 6 

3938. Sir E. BARROW.— They are now called Brigadier Generals, 

but I think that 1,800 rupees a month is insufficient pay for the position they 
have to maintain. J 

3939. PRESIDENT.— Do you remember the conditions under which the 

original eight Colonels on the Staff were appointed ? They were to be officers 
who were not equal to commanding brigades, but sufficiently deserving to 
command stations, were they not ? - e 

3940. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

3911. PRESIDENT.— They were to he officers of the Indian army in a 
somewhat parallel position to officers commanding regimental districts at Homo ? 

3942* Sib E, jB ARROW.— -Quit© so. 
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3943. PRESIDENT. — Has the whole original conception of these officers 
been changed, and are these station commands now considered as stepping stones 
to brigade commands ? 

3944. Sib. E. BARROW. — Undoubtedly. 

3945. PEES IDE N'T. — Each of these officers is now appointed with the 
prospect before him of succeeding to a brigade command and starting a fresh 
four years’ tenure of command ? 

3946. Sir E. BARROW. — Tes. 

3947. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you consider such a system prejudicial to 
promotion, having regard to the paucity of appointments for senior officers in 
the army ? 

3948. Sir E. BARROW. — I think it is very wrong. 

3949. PRESIDENT. — What were the advantages of the original concep- 
tions ? 

3950. Sir E. BAEEOW. — Eormerly officers appointed as Colonels on the 
Staff to command stations, understood that the appointment concluded their 
career, 

3951. PEESIDENT. — Are the officers holding brigade commands perform- 
ing their duties with efficiency at present ? 

3952. Sir E. BAEEOW. — Most of them ; if they had been judiciously 
selected they would all have performed their duties with efficiency. Eegarding 
their pay, I think it .should he raised, because the officer is placed in the position 
of a General Officer, and as such has calls upon him which necessitate expendi- 
ture of money for which 1,800 rupees are inadequate. I do not think so much 
was expected of a Colonel on the Staff under the old conditions 'as is expected 
from a Brigadier General at the present time. 

3953. PRESIDENT. — Where did the advantage lie in calling him a 
Brigadier General when he was not in command of a brigade ? 

3954. Sir E. BAEEOW. — Formerly he was in command of a station not 
of a field brigade ; now he usually is in command of the latter. 

3955. Sir W. METER. — These stations where there is not a brigade, but 
possibly two or three regiments only ? 

3956. Sir E. BAEEOW. — The Brigadier Generals are all appointed to 
stations which are supposed to be the headquarters of the brigade, although the 
units of the brigade may not be all in the station. Troops may be earmarked 
for his brigade when they go on service. 

,3957. Sir W. MEYER. — Take the Peshawar Division ; the staff of one 
of its component 'brigades is not yet sanctioned. Would there he a Brigadier 
General for that particular brigade ? 

3958. Sir E. BAEEOW. — On mobilization it would be formed as a com- 
ponent brigade and an officer would he appointed to take command of it. 

3959. Sir P. BAKE. — Is one appointed to command it for training ? 

3960. Sir E. BAEEOW. — Yes. 

t961. Sir P. BAKE. — The Peshawar Brigade is trained as a brigade ? 

3962. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, so is the Nowshera one. 

3963. PRESIDENT. — Having regard to the above considerations, was it 
desirable to put a large expenditure on redistribution in the forefront of the 
reform programme ? Might it have been better to confine redistribution at the 
outset to cases in which it was desirable to concentrate small isolated detach- 
ments, and to postpone larger moves until after arrangements had been made 
to render the proposed Jiield Army and internal defence troops thoroughly effi- 
cient by remedying defects in their armament, equipment, transport appli- 
ances, etc. ? 
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3934. Sib E. BARROW. — I think there was a deplorable waste of 
money. The view X tried to impress on the military authorities was that instead 
of spending money on bricks and mortar, we should spend it on the concen- 
tration of brigades at manoeuvres, in the augmentation of the transport and 
medical services, and in improved communications. If British troops were to 
be moved, X was entirely opposed to placing them at stations like Ahmadnagar, 
Jubbulpore and Nasirabad, but advocated more accommodation being pro- 
vided in the hills, especially in the 1st and 4th divisional areas. I suggested 
that for the former area, a suitable hill station could be obtained at Bar Char&i, 
opposite and north of the Malakand. It was a place that was used by our troops 
in 1897 as a summer camp. In winter the men could have been put into hut 
barracks near Nowshera. 

3965. PRESIDENT. — You urged this on the military authorities ? 

£966. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes, I urged these views both as Secretary to the 
Government of India and as General Officer Commanding the 1st (Peshawar) 
division. Also, I think, when I was temporarily commanding the forces in 
the Punjab in 1906-07. 

3967. PRESIDENT. — I notice that you mention three places — Ahmad- 
nagar, Jubbulpore and Nasirabad. 

3968. Sib E. BARROW. — Nasirabad is an unsuitable place to spend 
money on. Water is a difficulty, the climate is inferior and the station is un- 
popular. I saw no reason for increasing the garrisons at Ahmadnagar and 
Jubbulpore. 

396 9. Sib W. MEYER. — The original idea of concentrating troops at 
Nasirabad was not carried out, was it ? 

3970. Sib E. BARROW. — No. 

3971. PRESIDENT. — One of Lord Kitchener’s original proposals was to 
establish a large cantonment at Tqrsappar ; apart from political objections, do 
you think this would have been desirable ? 

3972. Sib E. BARROW. — Certainly not. Torsappar is an impossible 
place. I condemned it strongly when I was General Officer Commanding the 
1st Division. Eandi Kotal and Suffolk Hill would have been preferable, if we 
could have got rid of the local population ; but what I personally advocated in 
an official letter to the Quartermaster- General was that, assuming it necessary 
to have a third brigade actually located in the Peshawar divisional area, it 
should be located on the Maira, covering the Hari Singh-Warsak railway (Doi 
Shilman extension) near the Shahgai police post. I would have put three 
native infantry battalions there and completed the brigade, in war, with one 
of the British infantry battalions from Peshawar. It could have easily gone into 
camp for training. Shahgai, or rather Spir Sang, presented no difficulties as 
regards water. The land there is of less than prairie value, and the training 
ground is perfection. The position would also have covered the Doi Shilman 
railway. 

3973. PRESIDENT.— ‘-You referred to manoeuvres on a considerable scale 

as enabling troops who were, not assembled in a homogeneous formation to he 
so assembled in the winter. Was much more expenditure incurred on these 
manoeuvres formerly than is incurred at the present time ? - • 

3974. Sib E. BARROW. — The money available for manoeuvres always 
seemed to depend upon something else. In some respects we are better off now 
because the Government of India generally recognize the necessity if dr 
manoeuvres, and money has perhaps been granted on a more liberal scale than 
it used to be, though in Lord Robert’s time large sums of money were voted. 

3975. PRESIDENT. — W e had large artillery concentrations in those 
days ? 

3976. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes, and cavalry manoeuvres at Meerut. 

3977. PRESIDENT, — You attach great importance to these winter 
manoeuvres, I understand ? 
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3978. Sir E. BAEROW.- -Yes. 

3979. Sir P. LAKE. — Especially to the training of the three arms 
together ? 

3980. Sir E. BAEROW.— -Yes, that is why I urged that instead of spend- 
ing money on barracks it should be spent on manoeuvres and training. 

3981 . Sir W. METER. — Am I correct in supposing that your manoeuvres 
at present are mainly brigade manoeuvres, not divisional manoeuvres ? 

3982. Sir E. BARROW. — Since I have commanded the Southern Army 
we have had manoeuvres in the Poona and Quetta Divisions, besides various 
smaller manoeuvres, but we have had no inter-divisional manoeuvres. 

3983. PRESIDENT. — In the event of a war with Russia, do you think that 
the Russians would content themselves, in the first instance, with occupying 
Afghan Turkistan and consolidating their position there, or that they would 
make so rapidly for Kabul that we should have to throw troops into that place 
very quickly ? Bearing on this, have you any special knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of communication in Afghanistan ? 

398-1. Sir E. BARROW. — I think the Russians would content themselves 
in the first instance with the occupation of Badakshan, Turkistan and the 
Herat Province, unless they were invited to Kabul as allies by the Afghans. 
With reference to the latter part of the question my reply is ** yes .** Apart 
from the Afghan and Tirah campaigns, I have been over the whole frontier 
from the Kilik Pass to Nushki with the exception of the country between the 
Tochi and Zh oh. 

3985. PRESIDENT. — Are not the communications there difficult ? 

8986. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, the most difficult in the world. 

3987. Sir W. MEYER. — X»ord Kitchener’s scheme contemplated the 
Russians making a dash for Kabul, in which case we should have to move 
troops in hot haste. Do you think there is very much value in the calculations 
made ? 

3988. Sir E.- BAR ROW. — I always contested the alleged ability of the 
Russians to make this rapid advance on Kabul and Kandahar. 

3989. PRESIDENT. — Similarly, you hesitate to accept the view that we 
could move with equal rapidity ? 

3990. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes. 

*>991. Sir W. MEYER. — Then the situation is more favourable to us than 
Eord Kitchener contemplated, because it gives us more time ? 

• 3992. Sir E. BARROW.— I say it would give us six months instead of the 
few weeks that Army Headquarters contemplated or assumed. 

3993. PRESIDENT.— Are you aware that in all considerations for the 
defence of India, the Home Government have been prepared to assist us to 
such an extent as their organization will admit, subject to the condition that 
the date of the oversea transport of the reinforcements to India cannot be 
exactly settled? 

3994. 8ir E. BARROW.— Yes, I always understood that the Home 
Government was prepared to send out reinforcements, but could not fix any 
definite period within which they would arrive. 

3995. Sir P. LAKE. — What would be the effect on India of the Russians 
being in occupation of Russian Turkistan as far as the Hindu Kush ? I 
mean, the effect on Indian feeling ? 

3996. Sir E. BARROW. — My own feeling about a Russian advance is 
that the population of this country are distinctly aware that if the Russians 
did invade India, they would suffer more than anybody else. We could there- 
fore count on their support if it was a case of war with Russia. I really think 
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that the people of this country are much more afraid of Bussia than we are 
ourselves. 

3997. Sib. P. LAKE. — Do you think that it would lead to our increas- 
ing our Indian army ? 

3998. Sib E. BARROW. — That would depend upon the position of Russia 
in the international situation. If Russia were acting with the support of the 
Continental powers, it would enable her to mass her forces on our frontier, and 
we should probably be compelled to seek for reinforcements from Home. But 
under ordinary conditions, I assume that Russia would he compelled to keep 
a very large proportion of her troops in Poland, Manchuria, ete., and that her 
strength would thus be neutralized to a large extent. 

3999. Sib W. MEYER.— I gather that your opinion is that assuming a 
war with Russia, and that the Russians marched into Afghan Turkistan and we 
were to remain on the defensive, that would not create any ferment in India ? 

4000. Sib E. BARROW. — I think there would be a ferment ; the 
population would be in a state of alarm and expectation, but the ferment would 
not be against us. 

4001. Sir W. MEYER. — You would say that we might in such a 
case safely be guided in our strategy by military considerations ? 

4002. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes. I think that the most rampant sedi- 
tionist in the country would be anxious for our success. The natives of India 
fear the Russians more than a few of them dislike us. 

4003. PRESIDENT. — In the event of war with Russia, with Afg hani stan 

more or less' friendly, do you think that we should endeavour to occupy the 
Kabul- Ghazni- Kandahar line and the Hindu Kush passes at once, or confine 
ourselves to an advance on Kandahar and Jalalabad, until reinforcements 
arrived from England ? «■ ' 

4004. Sib E. BARROW.— I would confine myself to the Kandahar-Jalal- 
abad plan unless we received urgent appeals from the Amir, with a united people 
at his back, to advance to Kabul, and then only if the Russian menace was 
pressing. That is to say, if it was a case of the people in Afghanistan being 
friendly and if they were afraid of Russia, then I think it would be quite safe 
for us to go to Kabul, but not otherwise, 

A. 2547. 4005. Sir W. MEYER. — General Aylmer thought an alliance with 

Afghanistan would be more fatal than if Afghanistan remained neutral, 
because the Afghan troops would commit such atrocities on the Russian 
wounded and dead as would set the whole of the civilised world aeainst ns 
Would you risk that ? . 

4006. Sib E. BARROW .—If I thought we had a united people clamouring 

for our support I would risk that. » 

4007. PRESIDENT.— In the event of a war with Afghanistan, Russia being 

friendly or neutral, the General Staff in 1911 estimated that we should require 
a Eield Army of eight-and-a-quarter divisions and four cavalry brigades, with 
some other units, and a cavalry brigade as an immediate reserve. An additional 
three-quarters of a division and three cavalry brigades to be sent np later from 
the internal defence forces, if possible. This was assuming that the frontier 
tribes gave little trouble, and the scheme contemplated sending four divi- 
sions and two cavalry brigades to Kabul— ° 

(i) Do you consider that so large a force would be required to cope with 

Afghanistan, and that it would be possible to feed the four divi- 

sions, etc., proposed for ILabul P ' 

(ii) Has the development of railway communication put us in a much 

better position for dealing with Afghanistan than in 1878-80 ? 

(iii) Do you think the Afghan army is really formidable per se and that 

any large portion of it could, be concentrated against us ? 
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(It) In the event of a war with Afghanistan, with Russia friendly, might 
it be the best course to occupy Kandahar first, and allow the 
Russians to take Afghan-Turkistan ? 

4008. Sib, E. BARROW. — (i) This estimate presupposes that we should 
advance by three lines, which to me seems strategically unsound, as it involves 
three lines of communication, and brings into operation against us all the 
Afghan tribes from the Kabul River to Kandahar. Moreover, the Thal-Kabul 
line may he closed by snow for nearly half the year 

In my opinion, we should adopt one of the following courses : — 

(a) Occupy the Kandahar province, including Seistan, and act defen- 
sively elsewhere, allowing the Afghans to stew in their own 
juice. 

(5) Occupy the Kandahar and Jalalabad districts and act defensively 
elsewhere. 

(c) Advance on Kabul, either by the Khyber or the Kurram according 
to the season, and occupy Kandahar as well. 

I would not adopt course (e) unless the railway had previously been con- 
structed to Parachinar and Dakka, except for reasons of the gravest political 
importance, as I doubt if without the assistance of a railway we can feed so 
many as four divisions, which is the strength I Consider necessary for the whole 
line from the Khyber to Kabul. 

Course (a) is the one I would adopt under present conditions, as the one 
which would put the least strain on our resources and leave us something in 
hand for internal or oversea complications. If we go to Kandahar, we can stay 
there. If we go to Kabul, we have got to get out again. . 

On the assumptions I have given above, I am of opinion that we should 
require in ease — 

(а) 6 divisions and 4 cavalry brigades. 

(б) 6 dvisiohs and 5 cavalry brigades. ' 

(c) 7 divisions and 6 cavalry brigades. - , 

I am sceptical as regards the possibility of feeding four divisions at 
Kabul. 

(m) Undoubtedly. In 1878-80 our railheads were at Sukkur and Jhelum, 
now they are at Hari Singh, Thai and Chaman. 

(tit) No, except actually at or near Kabul, where we might also he 
confronted by an immense gathering of tribesmen. 

(iv) In this case I would adopt course (6) suggested above, that is, occupy 
the Jalalabad valley, Kandahar and Seistan, and as we can never 
occupy Turkistau ourselves, I would not object to the Russians 
doing so, provided they agreed to a modification of the Anglo- 
Rnssian Convention elsewhere. • 

4009. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you be afraid of a partition of Afghan- 
istan ? 

4010. Sib E. BARROW. — I would preserve as far as possible the buffer 
between Russian and British territory. 

4011. Sib W. MEYER. — You spoke of the occupation in certain circum- 
stances of Seistan : do you mean Afghan Seistan .? 

4012. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4013. Sib W. MEYER. — In the event of a war with Afghanistan, would 
you bring Persia in if it could he avoided ? 

4014. Sib E. BARROW. — No. 
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4015. PRESIDENT. — la the case of the partition of Afghanistan between 
ourselves and Russia, with Russia occupying Afghan Turkistan, would it be 
possible for the Russians to improve their communications and roads there ? 

4016. Sib E. BARROW.— Undoubtedly ; up to the Hindu Kush. 

4017. PRESIDENT.— And we might &I 90 improve our communications 
through the much more turbulent part of Afghanistaa which lies to the 
south ? 

4018. Sib, E. BARROW. — I was advocating that we should not go beyond 
the Kandahar and Jalalabad provinces, if we could avoid it. 

4019. PRESIDENT. — And this would go on until the outposts of Russia 
and Great Britain came into contact ? 

4020. Sib E. BARROW. — There would be a long period during which 
Kabul would still remain a buffer between us. 

4021. PRESIDENT.— Under our military system at Home and in 
India, do you consider that the result of our coming into contact with Russia 
would be advantageous to us, having regard to the large population and system 
of conscription in Russia ? 

4022. Sib E. BARROW.— No. 

4023. PRESIDENT. — Tou realize the great advantage of having a buffer, 
in spite of its disadvantages ? 

4024. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. The present situation is advantageous to 
us. hut it is impossible to maintain that position for ever. So long as it exists, 
I should like*, as Mr. Gladstone said, to maintain “ a strong, friendly and united' 
Afghanistan .” 

4025. PRESIDENT. — Por a general war with the tribes on the North- 
West Erontier, the General Staff, in 1911, estimated a force of six-and-one-third 
divisions as necessary, plus several separate units of infantry, cavalry and 
Pioneers. Do you agree with this estimate ? Do you consider that if the. 
Government took prompt measures at the outset, there would be any simul- 
taneous and concerted action of the tribes against us ? 

4026. Sib E. BARROW. — If we act offensively only in one quarter at a 
time and defensively elsewhere, we might possibly manage with five divisions, 
plus the three independent brigades. It would be absurd to take the offensive 
simultaneously against all unless we were compelled to do so, nor do I consider 
that concerted action on the part of the tribes is likely, unless the rising were 
engineered by Kabul. 

4027. PRESIDENT. — As regards concerted action, is it the case that these 
tribesmen have no organized transport nor arrangements for feeding them- 
selves ? ' 

4028. Sib E. BARROW. — ‘Yes. 

4029. PRESIDENT. — Is it likely that the Afghans would be able to pro- 
vide them with organized transport ? 

4030. Sib E. BARROW. — Most unlikely. 

4031. PRESIDENT.— Concerted action on the part of the tribesmen would 
therefore appear to be most improbable ? 

4032. Sib E. BARROW. — What will happen is, a jehad having bee®, 
preached, the frontier will catch fire. 

4033. Sir P. LAKE. — Even then the tribes would not be fighting together, 
though all fighting at the same time ? 

4034. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. There can never he concerted action ; for 
instance, the Wazirs will never support the Afridis. 

4035. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think, if we had taken vigorous action 
in 1897, that we could have avoided the trouble which arose subsequently ? 
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4036. Sib. E. BARUOW. — If we had supported the Khvber Rifles at once 
the conflagration would probably never have spread in the rapid way it did. 

4037. Sir W. MEYER. — General Duff estimated that for a war with 
Afghanistan and the tribes we should require a force which might run to 
120,000 men. Do you accept that ? 

4038. Sib E. BARROW. — No. Speaking generally, in my view we should 
act defensively, and should operate offensively only about Kandahar. 

■ 4039. Sib W. MEYER.— What would your rough estimate be for this 
contingency ? 

4040. Sib E. BARROW. — In the case of a Pan- Islamic movement, which 
includes this ease, my estimate of requirements amounts to eight divisions, 
which includes one division for Egypt. For the frontier, 1 consider that seven 
divisions, about 85,000 men, would suffice. 

4041. Sib P. BAKE. — A division is nominally 13,000 strong ; you have not 
included cavalry brigades which would make another 10,000 men, say, 100,000 
men in all. 

4042. Sib E. BARROW. — It would he very nearly 100,000 men -in .the 
base of a Pan-Islamie movement. 

4013. PRESIDENT. — Our experience in the Afghan War shows there was 
difficulty in feeding horses in Afghanistan. 

4044. Sib E. BARROW. — Very considerable difficulty. I am opposed 

to the present schemes as a great part of our forces should be acting 
defensively. There would be a cavalry brigade in the Peshawar district and 
another bn the frontier, and I contemplated that we should probably send 
three cavalry brigades to the Kandahar line. I never contemplated a larger 
force of cavalry being concentrated in one direction, as we would not be . able 
to feed it. . 

4045. Sib P. LAKE. — Would you use cavalry very largely for guarding 
the frontier ? ' 

4046. Sib E. BARROW. — I think the Kandahar line is the only one : 
which would allow of any extensive use being made of cavalry across the 
frontier. This would leave all the more available for guarding the frontier.' 

4047. Sir W. MEYER. — General Aylmer told us that, so far as he. 
could foresee, we could not count much on aeroplanes for attacking the bill 
tribes. 

4048. Sir E. BARROW. — That must be left for the Aviation- Corps of 
the future to decide. 

‘4019. Sir W. MEYER. — I think he was referring to the ^difficulty of 
flying over mountains. 

4050. Sib E. BARROW. — There is no necessity for a large Aviation. Corps 
in India, because they will not have to fight other aviators. One might assume 
that they would meet with no opposition and that they could fly over inter* 
vening ranges. 

4051. PRESIDENT.— A memorandum prepared by the General Staff 
estimated'the total strength of the tribes as about 300,000 fighting’ men, 
with about 62,000 breech-loading rifles or carbines and about 40,000 muzzle- 
loaders. Do you think these large figures are to be relied on ? How do you 
account for the alleged large purchases of expensive rifles by poor ‘tribesmen ? 

4052. Sib E. BARROW. — I do not consider these estimates reliable, but 
I suppose they are better than any I could make. With regard to' the last 
question; .1 cannot account for them. Perhaps the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment and the frontier officers can do so. 

4053. Sib W. ME YE R. — Do]you think that -the estimates are exaggerated ? 
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4064. Sib, E. BARROW. — I do not think we have any basis for these 
estimates, and I fancy they have been exaggerated. I should think the 
ammunition would run out in a very short time. 

4056. PRESIDENT. — In the event of war with the tribes, are you in 
favour of continuing the previous policy of withdrawal after a punitive ex- 
pedition, or would you endeavour to settle permanent garrisons in tribal 
territory ? 

4056. Sib. E. BARROW. — In the case of isolated campaigns, I think with- 
drawal is advisable, as annexation might arouse further hostility with other 
tribes, but in the event of another general war like 1897, I am for going right 
up to the Durand line, making roads and freely enlisting tribesmen. 

4057. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the tribesmen, if enlisted by iis 
would make good soldiers ? 

4058. Sib E. BARROW. — I do. 

4059. PRESIDENT. — The Khyber Rifles have done well on several occa- 
sions P 

4060. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4061. Sib W. MEYER. — If we had trouble with the Afridis, the other 
tribes remaining quiet, you would not occupy the Afridi territory for fear of 
bringing down the other tribes upon us ? 

4062. Sib E. BARROW. — The thing I fear more than anything else is 
■ a Pan- Islamic movement. 

4083. Sib W. MEYER. — What tribes are likely to be most dangerous to 
us in the future ? 

4064. Sib E. BARROW. — The Afridis — a tribe which includes a large 
number of old soldiers. 

A. 2583, 4065. Sib W. MEYER. — Other witnesses have mentioned the Mahsuds. 

2525. 4066. Sib E. BARROW. — A war with the Mahsuds is likely. 

4067. PRESIDENT. — Assuming that friendly relations with Russia 
continue, what strength do you consider necessary for the Field Army of 
India ? 

4068. Sib E. BARROW. — Even in this case nine divisions is by no means 
excessive, but eight might suffice, if our resources do hot admit of more. 

4069. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it desirable to proceed with the 
Loi Shiltnan and Parachinar railways ? If so, which would you take up 
first ? The Foreign Department desired to run the former line along the 
Kabul river ; Lord Kitchener suggested an alternative alignment of which you 
are doubtless aware ; which do you prefer P 

4070. Sib E. BARROW. — I would proceed with both if we could afford 
to do so, but having regard to expense and expediency, I would take up the 
Kurram railway first. Of the alternative Khyber alignments, I prefer the 
river route on account of haulage, if not of economy. The Loi Shilman route 
was, I believe, advocated by Lord Kitchener because he assumed that the river 
route could not be guarded. I do not agree in that view. With blockhouses 
suitably located and garrisoned by Mohmand levies, organized on the same lines 
as the Khyber Rifles, I maintain that the river route could be made quite safe. 

4071. Sib P. LAKE. — You said just now that you did not believe in 
operating up the Kurram line because the pass would be closed in the- 
winter ? 

4072. Sib E. BARROW.— -I regard the Kurram line as an alternative 
line. In summer I would operate by the Kurram line. 

4073. Sib P, LAKE. — In the summer you recommend the Kurram ? 

4074. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. At some time we might have operations 
in the Kurram, and in that case the Parachinar railway would be invaluable. 
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4075. Sib. W. MEYER. — General Aylmer told us that although he would A. 3597. 
like to push on with both lines, he would make them secondary to other 
things. 

4076. Sir E. BARROW. — T agree; I think there are many more im’ 
portant things than the Kurram line. 

4077. PRESIDENT. — Do you think there is much to be gained, having 
regard to the expense involved— estimated at Rs. 3,18,19,407 in 1907 — by 
establishing direct railway communication between Bombay and Karachi ? 

4078. Sib E. BARROW. — Erom a military point of view I would regard 
it as money wasted, when there are so many more important matters to he 
dealt with. For the greater part of the year the sea offers a better line, and 
during the monsoon we can send troops if necessary by Rajputana and Hyder- 
abad. 

4079. PRESIDENT. — So far as you have studied the internal situation in * 

India, do you think it materially worse or better now than it was (a) in 1904, 
and (5) in 1907 ? 

4080. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes, so far as I can judge, I consider the 
situation better now than it was in 1907, but decidedly worse than in 1904 
when sedition was sporadic ; in 1907 it was almost epidemic. It is now 
endemic and may at any time again assume epidemic proportions. 

4081. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you say that sedition was not with us 
in 1904 ? 

4082. Sib E. BARROW. — As I have said, in 1904 it was sporadic. 

4083. Sib W. MEYER. — Can you assign any reason for the material 
difference between 1904 and 1907 ? 

4084. Sib E. BARROW. — It is the result of agitation that has been set on 
foot during the last few years, l’heseditionists were not very active or organized 
previous to 1904, but since then they have worked in collaboration and produced 
the present unfavourable situation. 

4085. Sib W. MEYER. — Have the Japanese victories over the Russians 
had anything to do with it ? 

4086. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. The events of the Russo-Japanese War 
undoubtedly inspired the idea that it was quite feasible for an Oriental race 
to stand up to Europeans. 

4087. PRESIDENT. — In 1907 we checked the tide of sedition ? 

4088. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, because the outbreaks at Rawalpindi and 
Lahore were premature. Northern India at that time was in a general state 
of ferment, and but for these premature outbreaks the trouble might have been 
more general and therefore more difficult to deal with. 

4089. PRESIDENT. — Did the deportation of the agitators have any 

effect ? '** 

4090. Sib E. BARROW. — I think so. 

4091. PRESIDENT. — So also did the passing of certain salutary Acts ? 

4092. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4’ *93. PRESIDENT.— When a disease becomes endemic, it is less dan- 
gerous, is it not ? 

4094. Sib E. BARROW. — For the time being it is, but some cause or 
other produces fermentation, and then the disease becomes epidemic. 

4095. PRESIDENT. — With a firm Government ready to take prompt 
action, we could cope with it ? 

4096. Sib E. BARROW. — I think we could suppress it, given firmness 
on the part of the Government and a wise policy. 



4097. Sib W. MEYER. — If we had a war with Russia, you do not think 
the disease would spread internally ? 

4098. Sib E. BARROW. — No. They are much too afraid of Russia to 
turn against us at such a time. 

4099. Sib W. MEYER. — What would happen in the event of a Pan- 
Islamic War ? 

4100. Sib E. BARROW. — The population of , India in that case would 
be rather favourably inclined to our assumed enemies. The Hindu agitators 
might possibly -seize the opportunity of co-operating with the Musalman 
agitators; the situation thus created would be entirely different from that 
arising from the Russian contingency. 

2759. 4101. Sir W. MEYER. — They would preach the doctrine of Orientals 

against Europeans, I suppose. General Aylmer said his policy would be to send 
;up*aU the- doubtful regiments to the frontier in the event of internal troubles. 
-Bo you concur ? 

4102. Sib E. BARROW. — I would certainly move doubtful troops 
elsewhere ; for instance, T would not trust the Muhammadan regiments to fight 
‘ against their * co i reli giouists, but 1 would give them garrison duties. I would 
move doubtful Hindu regiments up against a Muhammadan enemy. In the 
Mutiny a Hindu regiment made a bolt across the frontier, and was promptly 
wiped out by the tribesmen. 

4103. PRESIDENT. — Speaking generally, do you concur in the arrange- 
ments .for increasing the internal defence forces, suggested by the Government 
of India to local Governments and Administrations : in January— -March 1912. 
Tn particular what is your opinion in regard to the following points : — 

(i) The withdrawal of two battalions of native infantry from the Kohafc 

Brigade. 

(ii) The provision of no European troops, and only one ‘battalion of 

native infantry and two squadrons of native cavalry for the 
Nasirabad (Rajputana) area. 

(Hi) Do you think that the scheme of numerous and relatively weak 
movable columns is desirable ? Take for instance the column at 
Belgaum which consists of two companies of native infantry 
only ; and those for Delhi and Meerut (contiguous places). 
Might it he better here, and in some other instances, to" have 
fewer columns of a stronger character ? 

•4104. Sib E. BARROW. — I Concur generally in the arrangements made 
•by The ’General Staff, but I would modify certain points. Replying specifically 
•to your questions, I disagree with the proposed reductions in Burma and 
Eohat. 

(t) . I am absolutely opposed to this as in winter, at all events, we shall 
not be operating by the Kurram line. I regard three lines of 
advance as strategic folly . 

(ii) -I think in this area we must depend on the loyalty of the Chiefs. 

(Hi) It is perhaps not desirable, but it seems to me unavoidable. Da the 
case of Belgaum, provided the two companies are of the right sort 
I think this detachment is advisable. The fort at Belgaum - is 
not only a place of refuge, hut carries with it great local prestige. 
Its loss would be a deplorable event, and, for the reasons- given by 
the late SmiLewis Jenkins, it is essential to haVe troops ready at 
hand to quench local conflagrations. We cannot rely on railways, 

4105. Sir W. MEYER. — Are not these schemes 'for internal defence a 
little too rigid ? Might it not be better to make the arrangements a little more 
eristic? 
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4106. Sib E. BARROW.— Quite so, but at the same time it is adyisable 
to have a scheme prepared as a guide to the officers concerned. 

4107. Sib P. LAKE. — Is it not clearly understood that these defenoe 
schemes are only intended as a guide to the officer not an order to him to do 
this or that ? 

4108. Sib E. BARROW.— Some officers in command would, I fear, consi- 
der them final. 

4' 03. PRESIDENT. — Would an average person entrusted with the 
execution of these defence schemes feel bound to comply with them literally ? 

4110. Sib B. BARROW.— Yes. Many such persons would take that 
view. 

4111. Sib W. MEYER. — Mr. Waterfield said that he considered the obli- A. 3169. 
gatoiy garrisons at Mhow and Indore inadequate. What is your opinion ? 

4112. Sib E. BARROW.— I do not see why we should have any troops at 
Indore. 

4113. Sib W. MEYER. — General Aylmer said that in his opinion it was A. 2700. 
a mistake to break up British units too much. If you have an isolated British 
company it could possibly be smashed up by two- and -a- half native companies, 
whereas a British brigade, say, of all arms could account for greatly superior 
numbers of native troops. 

4114. Sir E. BARROW. — I agree with him in that. As regards moveable 
columns, I would like to. see them composed more largely of British troops. 

4115. PRESIDENT. — Do you approve of the proposed abolition of the 
Deoli and Erinpura squadrons ? 

4116. Sib E. BARROW. — Decidedly. I have already proposed it officially. 

These squadrons may have been useful once, but are no longer so. If abolished, 
the three local infantry regiments might be completed to normal strength. 

4117. PRESIDENT. — What arrangements have been made for the defence 

of Bangalore ? ! 

4118. Sib E. BARROW.— None, except to prepare a scheme and to detail 
a garrison for the A gram Intrenchment, where water might, however, he a diffi- 
culty if the pipe line were cut. Personally I think the Agram scheme both 
absurd and unnecessary. 

4L19. Sib W. MEYER. — I understand you have a considerable number of 
troops in Bangalore in time of peace ? 

4120. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4121. Sib W. MEYER. — Is there any provision for leaving a certain 
number of troops behind as an obligatory garrison ? 

4122. Sib E. BARROW. — No, but I presume that tbe officer commanding 
would consider what was tbe temper of the population, and act accordingly ? 

4123. PRESIDENT.— Is not Bangalore a favourite locality for Eurasians ? 

4124. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes. I consider that the European and Eura- 
sian population are qnite capable of defending themselves. 

4125. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it sound that there should be no 
special preliminary arrangements for an organized moveable column for the 
defence of the Madras area P 

4126. Sib E. BARROW.— The moveable column does not exist in peace, as 
it is formed from outside units. Considering the wide area . to be controlled, it 
would be better to have two small columns based on Madras and Bangalore, 
respectively ; thus, two guns, one squadron, and one battalion Native infantry 
at Madras, and the rest at Bangalore. The two Royal Field Artillery guns 
could be well spared from the obligatory garrison as there are six 1 5-pounders 
in the fort armament, which the Volunteer artillery could work. 
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4127. Sib, P. LAKE. — At present you depend upon Bangalore to provide 
any moveable columns which, may he required I presume ? 

4128. Sir E. BAB. ROW. — Yes, but it seems to me that Madras is the place 
where you most want a moveable column. 

4129. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it desirable tbat in time of peace 
the whole of the southern portion of the Madras Presidency should depend, as 
far as troops are concerned, on the weak Indian battalion at Trichinopoly ? 

4130. Sir E. BARROW. — In time of peace the whole of the southern 
portion of the Madras Presidency does not depend solely on the Indian batta- 
lion at Trichinopoly. So long as there are troops available at Bangalore and 
Madras for reinforcements, one battalion at Trichinopoly is sufficient for the 
needs of southern India, as every district has a reserve of at least 150 to 200 ' 
armed police, which can be quickly reinforced to 300 men from other districts. 
His Excellency the Governor concurs in this view, but thinks that in war time 
we should always have a half battalion in Malabar and another half battalion 
on the' east coast, say, at Vizianagram, as in the former case the Moplahs are 
always an element of danger, and in the latter the Ooconada-Masulapatam area 
is the one most tainted with sedition in the whole Presidency. Sir Harold 
Stuart thinks that Calicut and Cannanore could do without their British detach- 
ments both in peace and war, but that Mallapuram should have an obligatory' 
garrison of one British company at all times. In war time he would also like' 
to see an obligatory garrison of half a battalion of native infantry at Triehino-' 
poly,' to control the Muravars and Kallars. Pailing this, he would have a mili- 
tary police battalion of Nairs and Moplahs. Similarly, he would like a half 
battalion of native infantry or military police at Vizianagram. Also the obli- ■ 
gatory garrison of Madras should be increased so as todeal with a Muhammadan 
rising in the Palar valley (Arcot to Trippatur) where the people are. poor and' 
lawless. He would like to see the moveable column based on Madras rather 
than on Bangalore, because it is the seat of Government and the junction of all 
the railways. 

We have a company of British infantry each at Calicut, Cannanore and. 
Mallapuram. I agree generally with these views, but not as to leaving an- 
obligatory garrison at Trichinopoly or Vizianagram. The civil Government 
should provide for the defence of those places. 

4131. Sir W. MEYER.— There were serious riots at Tinnevelly some 
years ago, and I was under the impression that the Collector there wired to 
Trichinopoly for troops, and that on account of the smallness of the battalion 
there only about 100 men could be sent ? 

4132. Sir E. BARROW. — When did the riot take place ? 

- 4133. Sir W. MEYER. — About 1908, 1 think. 

4134. Sir E, BARROW. — I- was not in command of the Southern Armyr 
then, but- I can quite understand that, during the furlough season, the 
Trichinopoly garrison might he very weak. The battalion there has an 
establishment of only 600 men of all ranks. A detachment of 100 men was. 
probably at Ootacamund, and say there were another 100 men on furlough 
perhaps the Commanding Officer was not very energetic and possibly said he 
could not spare more than 100 men. 

i 

4135. Sir W. MEYER.— Is it not a long journey from Cannanore to Tinne- 
velly ? . . f 

4186. Sir E. BARROW. — I presume troops would be railed from Madras 
if necessary, not from Cannanore. 

4137. Sir W. MEYER. — In , 1911 you submitted proposals about the re- 
organization of the Carnatic regiments. You proposed to have four regiments 
£ach with a service battalion of 800 and a dep6t battalion of 400 ;■ one of the 
depdfe battalions was to be stationed at Trichinopoly ; that would weaken the: 
garrison still further P 
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4138. Sib. E. BARROW. — The scheme of 1911 was forced on me. There 
was to be no expense entailed ; there was to he no increase of Carnaiics, and 
the obligatory garrisons were to be considered in the scheme. I do not say 
that mine was an ideal scheme, but it was the only one I could conceive that 
would meet the prescribed conditions and ensure the efficiency of the Carnatic 
regiments. If I had had a freer hand, I should have proposed that all the 
battalions should be brought up to the 800 strength. 

4139. P RESIDENT. — Do you agree that it would be possible to reduce the 
peace garrison of Burma by a mountain battery, and two, if not three, battalions 
of Indian infantry ? 

4140. Sib E. BARROW. — I agree as to the artillery but not as to the 
infantry. I think that in view of the disturbed condition of China we require 
at least six battalions in Burma, namely, two for Rangoon and tbe Andamans,, 
one for Bhamo, one for Mandalay, and two more at Meiktila and Mandalay to 
reinforce the frontier or to complete a special brigade for operations in the 
Tengueh direction. 

4141. Sib W. MEYER. — In a big war on the North-West Frontier you 
would have to move some of these troops ? 

4142. Sib E. BARROW. — No, we ought not to do so. I do not agree in the 
practicability of reducing the garrison of Burma, even in a big war, below two 
British and six native battalions. You might take away one British infantry 
battalion in time of stress. 

4143. PRESIDENT.— Expenditure has been incurred in providing accom- 
modation for two British infantry battalions at Ahmadnagar, whereas there is 
now only one there. It has been suggested that in place of the second infantry 
battalion, two of the British mountain batteries now at Quetta and Rawal- 
pindi should be quartered there. Do you think this a good plan, and that 
Ahmadnagar is a suitable place for British mountain batteries ? 

4144. Sib, E. BARROW. — I think two mountain batteries for the 6th 
Division are essential, but I am doubtful as to whether Ahmadnagar is a good 
place for them. Deolali would be better if accommodation can be provided 
there without detriment to the distribution of the infantry.. In any case, the; 
batteries should go to Poona or Ahmadnagar for manoeuvres. I should also 
like to see two British mountain batteries at or near Wellington to complete 
the 9th Division. 

. 4145. Sib W. MEYER. — Where -would you get them from ? 

• 4146. SfB E. BARROW. — We would have to raise them. 

4147. Sib P. LAKE.— That was the original scheme ? 

4148. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes. * ' ‘ ^ “ ' 

4149. ’Sib W. ME YER.— Assuming that you cannot obtain additional bat - 
teries, would you. make the move to Wellington ? 

4150. Sib E. BARROW. — I would reduce other units and raise more 
mountain batteries. For instance, you might reduce British cavalry and horse 
artillery ; this would enable us to have more mountain batteries and howitzers 
without extra expense. 

4151. PRESIDENT. — Would British cavalry be useful for dealing with 
internal disturbance P 

4152. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, I quite admit they would he of great use, 
but I think we want guns more than any other arm. 

4153. PRESIDENT.— Were there ever two British infantry battalions at 
Ahmadnagar P 

4164. Sib E. BARROW.— No. 

4155. PRESIDENT. — To what was the intention of having two due ? 

4156. Sib E. BARROW. — It was in connexion with the problem of having 
homogeneous brigades ; the idea was to increase the British infantry of the 
division so that it could give four British battalions for a homogeneous brigade 
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4157. PRESIDENT. — That is true, but you based yourself on the brigade 
being complete ; by having two at Ahmadnagar you could not have satisfied that 
stipulation ? 

4158. Sib. E. BARROW. — Quite so, it was an anomalous position. 

4159. PRESIDENT. — As regards placing two mountain batteries at Deolali, 
the money spent at Ahmadnagar would then be thrown away ? Purther, we 
were informed that the ground near Ahmadnagar is suitable ? 

4160. Silt E. BARROW. — I do not agree in that ; Deolali is better though 
not ideal. There are barracks for 646 single and 37 married men at Deolali.- 
The peace establishment of two British mountain batteries would be 258 
British ranks so that would still leave accommodation for 425 British soldiers. 
This would just suffice for the three companies of the Aden battalion or for 
400 men from the Bombay battalion. Of course, lines would have .to be built 
for the 400 native drivers of the mountain batteries,. and stabling for the mules.' 

Deolali is certainly a better place topographically for mountain artillery than 
Ahmadnagar, and as regards training with the other arms, the batteries could 
always go tb Ahmadnagar or Poona. As regards present distribution; the 
intention is, I understand, that the Aden detachment should be located at Kirk ee 
and the Bombay detachment at Deolali. In these circumstances, the old bar- 
racks at Ahmadnagar will still remain empty. 

4161. PRESIDENT. — The existing scheme places stress on organized bri- 
gades being earmarked for the Eield Army, while internal defence troops would 
have to be drawn largely from various and possibly distant sources. Thus, we 
are informed that the mobile brigade with base at Delhi, proposed under the new 
internal defence scheme, might perhaps be drawn from the 9th Division. 

Again, while Secunderabad is a large military centre, most of the. troops 
stationed there would be earmarked for the Field Army while the troops for the, 
defence of the Hyderabad area — which are more than the equivalent of a brigade 
— would be drawn from a variety of places. Do you consider these arrange- 
ments sound ? Might it be preferable to allot internal defence to troops already- 
stationed in or near the places to be principally guarded, and to make the moves 
from other places- in connection with -the mobilization of the Field Army ? 

4162. Sib. E. BARROW. — I do not know how the 9th Division could 
supply a mobile brigade for Delhi. Under the proposals of the General Staff the 
26th Brigade of that Division will be broken up and the Division can only 
mobilize two infantry brigades. The existing arrangements may be capable of 
improvement, but without an increase in the number of units it is impossible 
to provide for both the Eield Army and internal defence from divisional areas. 
We must either reduce the Field Army or increase the army as a whole. We 
cannot eat our cake and have it. 

4163. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that these mobile brigades were 
to be drawn from the Field Army, and rather than take one from the 8th 
Division, say, they would break up the 9th. 

4164. Sir E. BARROW. — It is not quite clear what was intended. 

4165: Sir P. LAKE.— The idea was that yon would .be guided largely 
by the pressure of the moment. You might want to keep the 9th Division, 
intact. * • • 

4166. Sir W. MEYER. — Take the case of the Peshawar Division. The 
'first two brigades are concentrated at Peshawar and Nowshera respectively; the 
third is a scratch brigade. At the same time, in order to provide for internal 
defence the divisional area will have to draw regiments from outside. Might it 
not be better to face facts and say we shall send the division a brigade short 
into the field and keep the 3rd Brigade for .the defence of the. area ? 

4167. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. — 

4168. Sir W.^ MEYE R, — Similarly, if it is necessary to have a mobile brigade 
- for Delhi, would it not he better to take it from Meerut ? 
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4169. Sib. E. BARROW. — Yes ; but tbe Meerut Division is ratber excep- 
tional because it is almost entirely composed of Gurkha battalions, and such a 
course might be inexpedient. 

4170. Sib. W. MEYER. — Of course nothing is so fatal as to push general 
principles to their logical extreme, but it might be accepted as a general 
principle to be acted on at discretion ? 

4171. Sib E. BARROW Yes, I agree. 

4172. PRESIDENT. — Are you consulted by Army Headquarters or the 
Army Department in such matters as have been dealt with in the above 
questions ? 

4173. Sib E. BARROW. — No, not unless I myself initiate the correspond- 
ence on any such subject. Any experience or special knowledge Army Com- 
manders may have on such subjects is absolutely thrown away. Eor • instance, 
I suppose 1 know more of the frontier personally than any military officer in 
India, but I am never consulted thereon. 

4174. PRESIDENT. — Supposing that the Yield Army were reduced to seven 
or eight divisions, would you make a similar reduction in the divisional areas 
and thus render it more easy to have each divisional area self-contained P In 
particular — 

(«) Why should Burma, if reduced in its garrison, remain a divisional 
command ? 

( b ) Might the defects of the Peshawar Division he remedied in some 
measure at least, by making it include the now independent 
brigades of Kohat, Bannu and the Derajat ? 

4175. Sib B. BARROW. — No. Some of the divisions are much too extensive 
in area already, for instance, the 5th and 8th. I see no necessity for any 
such change. Besides, I foresee future augmentations, which will be the easier 
if the framework for nine divisions already exists. 

(a) I would not reduce the Burma garrison, but even if reduced, the 

extent and importance of the area and its isolation render it 
desirable to bave an experienced senior, officer in command. 

( b ) I was in favour of tbis solution so far as Kohat was concerned when 

X commanded the 1st Division, because Peshawar and Kohat were 
both concerned with the Afridi problem but I am now doubtful of 
its wisdom. 

4176. Sib W. MEYER. — Why P 

4177. Sib E. BARROW. — Because I think we bad better, keep Kohat"' 
distinct. If it is a case of taking troops away just to increase Peshawar, I am 
not in favour of the idea. 

4178. PRESIDENT. — Bannu and the Derajat are somewhat isolated P 

4179. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes, they are too far away and have to deal with 
a different set of propositions. 

• 4180. PRESIDENT. — Prom what you have seen of the Imperial Service 
Troops in your command, do you consider them efficient corps, and comparable 
with regular Indian battalions, etc., of like character ? 

•: 4181. SiB E. BARROW. — They are efficient as far as they go, that is to say 
as regards equitation, musketry, drill, etc., but not comparable with our own 
troops. Without British officers they are necessarily deficient in leading. 

4182. PRESIDENT. — That is an advantage P 

4183. Sib E. BARROW. — I think so?- I mean' under certain untoward 
circumstances. 

4184. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion in regard to the efficiency of 
the local armies of the States of Hyderabad* Mysore, Baroda, Indore and 
Gwalior P 
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4185. Sib. E. BAREOW. — Some of the Hyderabad and Gwalior units are 

fairly well drilled, but all are lacking in the essentials of good troops, namely, 
officers, training and equipment. > 

4186. Sib, W. METER. — I suppose the Imperial Service Troops of those 
States are much better than the local armies ? 

418*7. Sib E. BARROW.— Decidedly. 

4188. Sib W. MEYER. — As a matter of policy, would you use Imperial 
Service Troops for their declared purpose whenever there was war ? 

4189. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, I would; for one thing, you do not want 
to leave efficient troops in the States concerned. 

4190. Sib W. MEYER. — Is the artillery of these States any good ? 

4191. Sib E. BARROW. — No. 

4192. PRESIDENT. — It has been alleged that the three Maratha States 
above mentioned might adopt a dangerous attitude towards us. Do you consider 
this likely ? 

4193. Sib E. BARROW. — No, I do not. There is little real sympathy 
between the Chiefs and their troops, who are not Marathas. Besides, I think 
the Chiefs would be loyal if only from motives of self-interest. 

4191. PRESIDENT. — What, is your opinion of the efficiency of the tribal 
militia on the North-West Erontier ; do you think that they can be trusted to 
fight against their co-tribesmen in case of serious trouble on the border, oi 
would you, in such an event, try and move them elsewhere ? 

4195. Sib E. BARROW. — I presume this question refers to both the Border 
Military Police and more highly organized units such as the Khyber Rifles and 
the Kurram Militia ? If so, the question cannot be answered in general terms, 
and each case must be considered separately. Some corps are more efficient than 
others, and their loyalty varies greatly in. degree. Eor instance, while the 
Kurram Militia can be trusted absolutely to fight against the tribes around 
them, the same reliance cannot be put on some of the other corps, more especi- 
ally in the case of disturbances of a religious nature. In such a case I think it 
might he advisable to remove all doubttul elements. 

4196. Sib W. MEYER. — How would you remove them ? 

4197. Sib E. BARROW. — Well, if we were engaged in warlike operations 
in Afghanistan, and I was beginning to get fidgety about the Afridis on the line, 
of communications, I would think it convenient to send the' Afridis up to the 
forefront of the battle where they would be out of temptation. 

‘4198. Sib W. MEYER. — If you had war with the Afridis ? 

4199. Sib E. BARROW. — I should be inclined to move them to some other 

sphere of usefulness. > 

4200. Sib. W. MEYER.— You would not trust them to shoot their brothers ? 

v 

4201. Sir E. BARROW. — Supposing we were in Bazar, as I presume we 
should be, azar would probably be our base in operations against the Afridis)' 
in that case, tbe Khyber Rifles would be behind us and could not venture to be 
troublesome to us, 

4202. PRESIDENT. — Generally speaking, how far do you consider that 
the Volunteers are an efficient force to be relied on for valuable assistance in 
internal disturbance ; do you consider that their efficiency has increased of late 
years ? 

4203. Sir E. BARROW.-: — I do not consider them an efficient force, but 
I think a few months of danger and disturbance would rapidly make them so 
for local defence. I doubt if they have increased much in efficiency of late 
years. 

4204. PRESIDENT.— They have an Inspector General ? 

4205. Sib E. BARROW. — I do not think that has increased their efficiency 
a great deal ; he has a big area to go through. I should have preferred two 
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Inspectors, one for the Northern and one for the Southern Army. These would 
get into closer touch with local Governments and the Volunteers. It is asking 
too much of one man to inspect the whole of the Volunteers in India. 

4206. Sir W. METER. — Which do you consider the best Volunteer corps 
in your command ? 

4207. Sir E. BARROW. — I certainly think some corps are better than 
others. Probably the best is the Southern Provinces Mounted Rifles. This Corps 
extends all over the Madras Presidency, Mysore and the planting districts in 
the Eastern Ghauts, but they generally try and concentrate as far as possible at 
Bangalore for training. It is an absolutely reliable and useful corps. It is ' 
composed of a superior class of men, mostly planters and officers of Government 
in various capacities. The Bombay Artillery is also very efficient. The Bombay 
mounted unit has also been useful in riots. Incidentally, I might mention the 
Bihar and Surma Valley mounted corps as useful uuits. 

4208. Sir W. METER. — There are a great many Eurasians amongst the 
Volunteers ? 

4209. Sir E BARROW, — Yes, and some are very black. Some at Calicut 
were blacker than many of the natives around them. 

Given time, I think the Volunteers would become efficient, for in times of 
disturbance we should no doubt rope in the best men, 

4210. Sir W. METER. — Tou have a certain number of natives too ? 

4211. Sir E. BARROW.— Tes, they generally have high-sounding 
Portuguese names. I am rather inclined to enlist the Native Christians of 
southern India. 

4212. Sir W. METER. — The present rule is that natives may be admitted 
with the consent of the corps to which they seek to belong ? 

4213. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, I think the proviso is a very useful safe- 
guard. 

4214. Sir W. METER.— Under that might we not let in the natives we 
wanted and keep out the rest ? 

• * 4215. Sir E. BARROW. — We might, hut there would be great difficulties 

as we should be said to be differentiating in favour of Christians and so on. 

4216. Sir W. ME YER.— Lord Kitchener counted on concentrated bodies 
of Volunteers to assist in the defence of large areas. Bo you think they could 
do more than purely local defence ? 

4217. Sir E. BARROW. — Some might he very useful, but take the Madras 
Volunteer Guards, I should say it would be better to limit their sphere of 
activity to the local defence of Madras. 

4218. Sir W. METER. — Lord Kitchener also counted on the forts at Agra 
and Belhi being defended by Volunteers ; would you agree to that ? 

4219. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes, hut with a nucleus of regulars. 

4220. Sir W . METER.— Tou would not entrust the entire defence to 
them ? 

4221. Sir E. BARROW. — Oh, no. 

4222. Sir W. MEYER. — Where do they keep their arms ? 

4223. Sir E. BARROW. — The divisional commander is responsible that 
they are kept in suitable armouries. 

4224. Sir W. MEYER. — Are proper precautions taken ? 

♦ 

4225. Sir E. BARROW. — I think they would he in disturbed times. I do 
not think they are always taken at present. 

4226. Sir W. MEYER. — Bo you not think that in the event of internal 
disturbance the people might try a surprise? 
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4227. Sir E. BARROW.— Here and there, but I think we should generally 
get warning ; we really had warnings before the Mutiny, but no one ever con- 
templated the possibility of such an occurrence, and the warnings were disre- 
garded. 

4228. Sir W. MEIER. — In your command there are two places that have 
Volunteer port artillery. Where do they keep their ammunition ? 

4229. Sir E. BARROW. — Eour places, viz., Rangoon, Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi. The ammunition is probably kept in the arsenals. In the case of 
Madras I should say the arsenal in the fort. I expect that at Bombay, Rangoon, 
etc., it is in the forts allocated to the Volunteers. 

4230. PRESIDENT. — Do you think it would be desirable to recruit one or 
two Eurasian battalions or to employ Eurasians with inland defence artillery ? 

4231. Sir E. BARROW.— I do not think that Eurasian battalions of 
infantry are desirable. If maintained on a permanent basis, they would be 
almost as expensive as British infantry and not nearly so efficient or useful. 
If on a militia basis, they would not have the same prestige or the same moral 
effect as British regulars. They would not, therefore, adequately fill either the 
requirements of the Eield Army or of internal defence. 

I am, however, strongly in favour of employing them in companies of 
Eurasian artillery militia on a local basis. This, it seems to me, would exactly 
meet the conditions and needs of the Eurasian community, more particularly 
as a large number of Eurasians cannot afford to be Volunteers, while suoh com* 
panies are much needed'for internal defence. In this connection 1 would call 
attention to a note* I prepared in the Military Department in 1887. In that note 
I pointed out that Eurasian militia, on the basis proposed, would cost about a 
sixth of the amount British garrison artillery cost, and that therefore the 
expense of six such companies could be met by the reduction of one company 
of Royal Garrison Artillery. The objections to Eurasian infantry battalions 
alluded to above, would not apply to Eurasian garrison artillery behind walls in 
anything like the same degree. 


These local companies might be recruited and located as below 


,Dej)6t and training station. 

Recruiting areas. 

Employment on Mobilization. 

1. Port William ... 

Bengal and Assam, more 
especially Calcutta. 

To garrison Fort William, thus reliev- 
ing the Royal Garrison Artillery for 
the Hughli Defences. 

8. Port St. George ... 

Madras and Mysore 

To supplement the obligatory garri- 
son. 

$• Bombay 

Bombay Presidency 

Another company is needed for the 
Bombay Defences, [vide General Staff 
Memo.) 

4. Allahabad 

Bibar and Orissa and the 
i Eastern half of the 
United Provinces. 

To garrison Allahabad, thus relieving 1 
a company of Royal Garrison Artillery. 

5* Agra ••• 

Oudh and the Western half 
of the United Provinces. 

To garrison Agra Port, thus enabling 
a -whole company of Royal Garrison 
Artillery to be at Delhi as desired by 
the General Staff. 

6* Lahore 

i ■ 

The Punjab . M 

To garrison Lahore Port and Goviod- 
garh (vide General Staff Memo.) 


I would like to add that the pay and allowances suggested in my note of 
1887 were on too low a scale- Pay when, embodied should be Rs. 80 per men- 
sem* and at other times Rs. 10, without subsistence. • r 
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4232. Sir W . MEYER. — How do you. get the result that their cost would 
only he one-sixth of that of British garrison artillery ? 

4233. Sir E. BARROW. — 'It was all worked out and you could get the 
note from the Army Department ; generally speaking, it was because they were 
only embodied for a month in the year. 

4234. Sir W. MEYER — How was it that your proposal failed to find 
acceptance ? 

4235. Sir E. BARROW. — It was, I think, accepted in principle by the 
Government of India, hut there were more pressing demands. 

4236. Sir W. MEYER. — General Aylmer told us he favoured the employ- ^ 2696 
ment of Eurasians as signallers. 

4237. Sir E. BARROW. — They might do all right as such. 

4238. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the former theory; which reck- 
oned one British soldier as equivalent, for purposes of internal security, etc.,' to 
two-and-a-half Indian, is still valid ? 

4239. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, though man for man there is little differ- 

ence. The British soldier is infinitely more efficient than he was forty years 
ago, when I was a recruit ; so too is the Indian ; hut we have the control, the 
officers and the ammunition. Above all, we have the guns, so in my opinion 
the theory is still valid. That is to say, though 10 Indians may he equal to 10 
British, 10,000 British would be quite equal to 25,000 Indians. ' f: 

4240. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it desirable that a large proportion 
Qf the British troops in India, should be in the hills for considerable periods 
during the hot weather ? 

4241. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes. The gain in health, physique, and moral 
is enormous, and in any case we can soon bring them down. 

4242. Sir W. MEYER. — If there was a surprise movement against us, it 
would probably happen in the hot weather when the British troops were in 
the hills ? 

4243. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, hut I would risk that. 

4244. Sir W. MEYER. — Do British troops like the hills ? 

4245. Sir E. BARROW.— Some do not like them, but it depends on the 
station from which they come and to which they go. 

4246. Sir W. MEYER.— Do you have anything to do with the moves to 
the hills ? 

4247. Sir B. BARROW. — No, they are made by divisions. 

4248. Sir W. MEYER. — So that a divisional General might allow a place 
to he weakened considerably, without your knowledge ? 

4249. Sir E. BARROW.— No, because I get the returns every month, but 
in any case his hill accommodation is limited and he would exceed his allowance 
for movements if he attempted to depart from the usual scale. 

4250. Sir W. MEYER.— Would you allow Eerozepore to be denuded ? 

4251. Sir E. BARROW. — I do not think it could he denuded j a certain 
garrison must always he kept there. 

4252. StR ,W. MEYER. — Eor how long do the troops go up to the hills ? 

4253. Sir E. BARROW. — That depends upon the stations from which 
and to which, they go. The period varies. 

4254. Sir W. MEYER.— You do not think it is desirable to reduce the 
numbers who go up or the time they stay there ? 

4255. Sir E. BARROW.— No. 

4256. PRESIDENT. — Do you think it desirable that an important place 
like Jhelum should be left without any British troops ? 
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4257. Sib E. BARROW. — I admit the importance of Jhelum as a link 
in our chain of communications, but X think a weak British detachment 
would he a mistake in the presence of a strong brigade of Indian troops. 
There are four battalions of native infantry there, and I cannot think it 
would be advisable to have a small British detachment there even on account 
of the bridge. 

4258. Sia W. MEYER.— Taking the Frontier Provi n ce as a whole, there 
is a very large disproportion therein between the British and native troops. It 
has been proposed to send an additional native battalion to Peshawar on the 
grounds that the existing native troops are wearied by sentry go and so on ; 
do you think that, having regard to the disproportion of troops, the proposal is 
advisable ? 

4259. Sir E. BARROW. — Personally I should have no qualms about 
puting another regiment there. In Peshawar a good many of the men are in a 
foreign country ; take for instance the Sikhs, Dogras and Rajputs. 

4260. Sib W. MEYER. — When you were in Peshawar did you find that 
the existing native garrison was insufficient for the duties ? 

4261. Sib E. BARROW. — No. 

4262. PRESIDENT. — The garrison has been considerably increased of late 
years ? 

4263. Sir E. BARBOW. — It was larger in some ways when I first knew 
it. In 1880 we had four native infantry battalions and two native cavalry 
regiments, also horse, field, and elephant batteries. Then it was considerably 
decreased ; later, a small increase took place ; but when I was in command 
there were no particularly excessive duties to complain of, at any rate during 
normal times. 

4264. Sir P. BAKE.— When did you leave ? 

. 4265. Sir E. BARBOW. — On the 10th January 1908. 

4266. Sir P. BAKE. — I see the application for extra troops is dated 
December 1908. 

4267. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that due precautions are taken to 
guard by British troops, the arsenals and military factories in your command ? 

4268. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes, but increased vigilance may be necessary, 
in times of disturbance or unrest. Por instance, it might he then necessary 
to quarter the obligatory garrison of two companies at the cordite factory 
instead of at Wellington. 

4269. Sir W. MEYE Et. — What is the normal garrison at the factory itself ? 

4270. Sir E. BARROW. — A guard of ten men, I think, 

4271. Sir W. MEYER. — Are magazines adequately guarded ? 

4272. Sir E. BARROW. — Every British regiment keeps its own ammuni- 
tion. The cartridges for native corps are, as a rule, kept in arsenals or in the 
lines of British corps. 

4273. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that there is any risk in the policy 
adopted of late years, of recruiting the native army mainly from a few sources, 
such as Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, and Punjabi Muhammadans P 

4274. Sir E. BARROW. — The greatest possible danger. I have always 
inveighed against thus placing all our eggs in one basket. Besides, I am not 
convinced of the supposed innate superiority of these races. The idea may 
have been justified when we over-recruited Oudh and the Deccan, while at the 
same time we got the pick of the Punjab and Nepal. Now the reverse process 
is going on. Moreover, it is good officers which make good regiments, and 
formerly the P un jah and Gurkha .regiments got the. pick. 
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4275. Sib W. METER. — Supposing you had, "by some means or other, 
come to know of seditious feeling in a regiment, which would you consider the 
better course, to hush.it up or to take action ? 

4276. Sib E. BARROW.— To take action, of course I 

4277. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Gurkhas can be implicitly 
relied on ? 

4278. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, for the present, except of course in the case 
of a Nepalese war. 

4279. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that we may have trouble from 
Sikhs, Jats, or Rajputs ? 

4280. Sib E. BARROW. — From Sikhs and Jats, yes, as it is just their 
areas in which the agitator has been most busy, and where the Arya Satnaj is 
most powerful. I do not think the Rajput country has as yet been much 
affected, but the United Provinces* Government could best advise on this point. 

4281. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the recruitment of Sikhs has 
been overdone and will be difficult to continue, having regard to the present 
conditions in the Punjab ? If so, and supposing the army to be maintained 
at its present strength, how would you fill the deficiencies ? 

4282. Sib E. BARROW.— Certainly, I think Sikh recruitment has been 
overdone. I notice a great deterioration in the Sikh regiments and Sikh 
companies. I think we may have to make good deficiencies in this respect 
by enlisting more trans-frontier Pathans and Oudh men. 

4283. Sib W. MEYER. — Politically would you think it was advisable to 
have many more Pathans ? 

4284. Sib E. BARROW. — I think the political aspect of recruiting should 
be carefully considered. At the present moment we could enlist more Pathans. 

4285. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Pathan and the Punjabi 
Muhammadan troops could be relied on in the event of war with Afghanistan 
or the tribes, with a jihad preached from Kabul ? 

4286. Sib E. BARROW. — It would depend on the causes and other 
circumstances of the war. In the case of war brought about by a Pan- Islamic 
revival or an authoritative jihad , I do not think we could rely on our Pathans 
as a body, against the enemy. The same applies in a less degree to Punjabi 
Muhammadans. All this is an argument in favour of class regiments, which 
is a system which enables us to segregate doubtful troops. ( Vide Annexure II .) 

4287. Sib W. MEYER. — What do you mean hy an authoritative jihad ? 

4288. Sib E. BARROW. — W ell. when some little mullah gets up and 
preaches one it is of little or no consequence. But if the Amir of Afghanistan 
or the Sultan of Turkey were to proclaim a; a had, it would be a very serious 
matter. 

4289. Sib W. MEYER. — It has been stated that the Musalmans look 
more to Constantinople than to the Amir ? 

4290. Sib E. BARROW.— Undoubtedly. 

4291. Sib W. MEYER. — And if we had a war with Turkey ? 

4292. Sib E. BARROW. — The position would be very serious. Omitting 
Russia, the Pan- Islamic movement is the worst case we have to provide for. 

4293. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that there is any risk, at present, of 
an anti- British combination of Muhammadans and Hindus ? 

4294. Sib E. BARROW. — Not at present, hut the Hindu agitator will take 
advantage of any Muhammadan unrest or discontent, and the farther apart we 
keep Hindus and Muhammadans the better. 
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4295. Sib W. MEYER. — As between the Muhammadan and the Hindu, 
I gather that you consider the Muhammadan danger the greater potentiality ? 

4296. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4297. PRESIDENT. — Are not the Hindus more inclined to sedition and 
intrigue than the Muhammadans ? 

4298. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, but we could deal with the Hindus, 
especially if we had the Muhammadans on our side. 

4299. Sib W. MEYER. — Supposing a Muhammadan rising in India 
against British rule, do you think the tribesmen would join in ? 

4300. Sib E. BARROW. — I think so, and the Afghans also. 

4301. PRESIDENT. — Are you aware of seditious agencies, whose object it 
is to tamper with the allegiance of the native troops or induce men not to 
enlist ? If so, do you consider that these agencies are active at present ? 

4302. Sib E. BARROW.— No; if I were aware, I should inform the 
Criminal Investigation Department; but I have not the slightest doubt that 
efforts are constantly being made to seduce the troops, especially amongst the 
Sikhs and Jats. 

4303. Sir W. MEYER. — Are you supplied by Army Headquarters with 
such information as they have ? 

4304. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes, they send us every month a printed 
memorandum shewing what information they have on the subject. 

4305. Sir W. MEYER. — It is held that our most dangerous enemies are 
the Chitp&vans ; have you any information as to their doings with troops ? 

4306. Sib E. BARROW.— No, I have often heard rumours, but I cannot 
say I know of any concrete cases. 

4307. Sib P. LAKE. — Would you think there is any special danger, say, 
from the numbers of them employed in certain pursuits ? 

4308. Sib E. BARROW. — Most certainly. Eor instance they control the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Nearly every station-master and telegraph-master 
along that line is a Maratha Brahman. My authority for that statement is 
the late Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

4309. Sir W. MEYER. — Have you brought that to the notice of the 
Commander- in- Chief ? 

4310. Sir E. BARROW.— I have talked to him about it. The question 
really arose on a project which Lord Kitchener was keen on — that of aban- 
doning Kamptee. He had practically issued orders for the abandonment when 
Mr. (now Sir Reginald) Craddock, who was at home at the time, got the subject 
brought to Lord Morley’s notice. The latter agreed with Mr. Craddock and the 
orders were reversed. 

4311. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with the strength and efficiency of 
the Carnatic battalions ; would you have a smaller number of battalions at a 
higher strength, or keep the existing number and raise their strength to what 
is necessary for efficient training ? 

4312. Sir E. BARROW. — Efficiency is impossible as the eight Carnatic 
battalions are now constituted, but if properly officered and constituted, 
efficiency could be secured aud the political effect might be very great. In 1911 
I proposed to reorganize them into two regiments of four battalions each, two 
battalions per regiment being at a strength of 800 men each and two battalions 
at 400. This would give a total strength of 4,800 men, as at present, but there 
would be 48 companies ‘instead of the present 64. I would reduce the Pariah aud 
Christian elements, and introduce Moplahs, Telugus, and possibly Nairs. Of 
the four service battnlions, two should always be in field brigades and one on 
foreign service (Ceylon or Rangoon). Of the depdt battalions, two should be 
at the Mount, and one each at Trichinopcly and Cannanore. Of course, if 
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financial considerations permitted, I would fix the strength of the dep6t battalions 
at 460 rather than 400, which was only adopted by me in obedience to orders. 

Personally, in present circumstances, so far from introducing these 
dep6t battalions, I would prefer to raise every battalion to a strength of 800 and 
I should like to raise a ninth, battalion so as to complete three regimental 
groups of three battalions, as I am not satisfied that we have sufficient Madras 
troops. 

The idea I have always held is that we have put too many eggs into one 
basket. It is politically unsound. If we had sufficient regiments of every class 
we should have a counterpoise, which as matters stand, we have not. Another 
thing, the constant disbanding of Madras regiments has had a very had politi- 
cal effect. Some places in the Madras Presidency are full of old disappointed 
sepoys who are thoroughly discontented and who think the Government has 
treated them badly. 

4313. Sir W. METER. — Tou would rather have eight separate battalions 
800 strong ? 

4314. Sir E. BARROW. — Tes. 

4315. Sir W. METER. — That means roughly 1,600 extra men. Supposing 
you cannot increase the strength of the native army as a whole, where would 
you find the 1,600 so as to make these up ? 

4316. Sir E. BARROW. — At the present moment we have battalion estab- 
lishments of 912, 832 etc. I would reduce these to 900 and 800 ; I do not see any 
particular advantage in having the extra 12 and 32 men. It does not make 
much difference. 

4317. Sir W. METER. — Then you would find them by reducing other 
regiments ; preferably Sikb regiments ? 

4318. Sir E. BARROW. — Tes, to the extent I have indicated. 

4319. PRESIDENT. — Does the fact that the Carnatic regiments are not at 
present held to be fit for field service re-act on the moral of the British 
officers ? 

4320. Sir E. BARROW. — Naturally it does. There is a strong feeling of 
resentment and hopeless apathy among them. 

4321. PRESIDENT. — Do they become apathetic on account of climate ? 

4322. Sir B. BARROW. — No, the main reason is that they know they have 
got a had name ; they are not proud of their service. 

4323. Sir W. METER.— -Ajs a corollary, you would like to place a Carnatic 
regiment on the frontier ? 

4324. Sir E. BARROW.— Tes, somewhere where they could get training. 

4325. Sir W. METER.— It is said to he expensive to keep them outside 
Madras. 

4326. Sir E. BARROW.— Then alter the rules. A Madras regiment need 
not be any more expensive than any other. 

4327. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that it is a fair judgment to say that 
the Madrasi is deficient in fighting characteristics ? If not, can you suggest from 
what source further recruitment could be made ? Do you consider that the 
Moplah battalions, experimentally raised and condemned a few years ago, were 
fairly dealt with, or that Moplahs could be expediently recruited hereafter ? 

4328. Sir E. BARROW. — The Madras sepoy has not been given a fair 
chance. Eor more than half a century, contemptuous treatment, indifferent 
officers, weak establishments, and a bad system of recruiting have combined 
to give us bad or indifferent regiments. 

The efficiency of the Madras Sappers and Pioneers under happier conditions 
shows what can be made of the Madrasi. The Moplahs were most unfairly and 
stupidly treated. So also the Telugus and Ooorgs. I think a complete revision 
of our policy is necessary. 
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4329. PRESIDENT. — "With reference to your first point. At the time of 
the Mutiny was a single Madras regiment used to suppress the Mutiny although 
they were loyal enough ? 

4330. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, some were used; Whitlock’s column was 
composed entirely of them, I think. 

4331. PRESIDENT. — But Madras regiments hare sometimes been under 
sympathetic local Commanders -in-Ohief. When Upper Burma was being pacified 
a large number of Madras units were sent there on field service, because it was 
considered fair that they should go. Did they do well ? 

4332. Sir E. BARROW. — No, they did not ; but the Madras army was very 
badly recruited at that time. I hare always held that they were badly recruited. 
They had their family system and the men who were recruited were line-boys, 
and ererywhere else we notice that the line-boy deteriorates rapidly. 

4833. Sir W. MEYER. — At that time the Madras army was largely 
manned by Telugus ? 

4334. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes, there was a rery large element of Telugus 
of unsuitable classes. All classes are not unsuitable, but the classes we had were 
unsuitable. I have discussed this matter with a good many civil officers and 
I have been told that there are many good Telugus to be found in the back 
country. 

4335. PRESIDENT. — It is a curious thing, because during all those years 
there were competent officers in command of the Madras army ? 

4336. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, but I think the whole tone of the army 
had.become slack. In the northern army there was always the stimulus of 
employment on the frontier. Down south they had comfortable stations. 

4387. PRESIDENT. — What about the Moplahs ? 

4338. Sir E. BARROW. — We went to work with the Moplahs in the wrong 
way. We raised two battalions straight away ; they had not been used before ; 
we had few officers who knew their language. We had no non-commissioned 
officers of their own class. We ought to have gone slowly and have enlisted, 
say, a double- company to start with. I think the introduction of Moplahs 
would be a good thing, but you must have the dep6fc in a place where there 
would be no difficulty of recruiting them. 

4339. Sir W. MEYER. — You propose to put them in regiments with other 
A. 1318. Madrasi Muhammadans ? Major Ottley told us that one of the reasons they were 

‘ considered unsatisfactory was that they were located at Bangalore, which is a 
Muhammadan centre and there were rows. Would not that, to some extent, 
affect your proposal to put them with other Muhammadans ? 

4340. Sir E. BARROW.— I have, no doubt that at first the Madrasi 
Muhammadans would think they were being dispossessed hut I see no reason 
why the proposal should not work under proper management. 

A. 1310. 4341. PRESIDENT.— Major Ottley mentioned another thing. He said 

that owing to their head-dress being a fez they, on exposure to the sun, fell to 
the ground. 

4342. Sir E. BARROW. — Then it was a mistake to give them a fez, though 
I cannot understand it because the Moplah goes about in his own country 
wearing a small cap, certainly not with a big puggree. 

4343. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the treatment that the previous 
Moplah battalions received would be likely to stand in the way of recruitment ? 

4344. Sir E. BARROW.— I think you would have to take up the question 
very tactfully, probably through district officers. But if you began in a small 
way, and employed officers who speak the Malayalam language, you might make 
a good job of it. 

4345. Sir W. MEYER. — Your 1911 proposals inoluded the quartering of 
a battalion of Moplahs in Cannanore. The Madras Government were formerly 
very averse to the presence of Moplah soldiers in Malabar. Have you reason 
to suppose they have altered tbeir opinion about this ? 
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4346. Sib. E. BAEEO"W. — I do not know about the Madras Government 
collectively, but I showed my 1911 proposals to the then Governor, Sir Arthur 
Lawley, and he took no objection. 1 think you must begin by locating a new 
class near their homes for a time. 

4347. PRESIDENT. — It has been alleged that, in order to mobilize the 
British artillery units of the Held Army, it would be necessary to deplete the 
units allotted for internal defence by a third of their strength, thus rendering 
them inefficient for active purposes. Do you concur in this view, and, if so, do 
you consider this to he a satisfactory state of things, in view of the fact that we 
rely so much on artillery as against a possible revolt of native troops ? 

4348. Sib E. BARROW. — The situation would be most unsatisfactory if it 
were wholly true, but I am doubtful if it is so. Theoretically, there is no deple- 
tion of internal defence batteries on mobilization, but unfit men of the mobilized 
batteries are exchanged for fit men, which may temporarily inconvenience 
internal defence batteries. The same applies to horses. 

Then again, doubtless the same process of exchange will continue during 
the operations, and there is no provision for a reserve of men to replace casualties, 
so that, on the whole, I think an increase in the establishments of internal 
defence batteries is desirable, hut the increase in drivers may, I think, with 
financial advantage be made from native sources. 

4349. Sib. P. LAKE. — On page 23 of the General Staff Memorandum of 
1911 it is calculated that a Royal Horse Artillery battery requires seven British 
personnel to mobilize it, therefore nine Eield Army batteries will require 9 X7 
or 63 men from the two internal security batteries, or 32 men from each (the 
establishment of an internal defence battery being 152). 

A Royal Eield Artillery battery requires eleven men to mobilize it ; there- 
fore 33 Eield Army batteries (excluding three howitzer batteries) will require 
33 X 11 or 368 men. There are nine internal defence field batteries (148 strength) ; 
each would therefore have to provide 40 men. 

As regards horses, the Remount Department have calculated that with the 
present organization (allowing 3 2 per cent, for unfits on mobilization, against 
16 per cent, allowed by Lord Kitchener) there will he a deficiency of 1,310 
horses on the mobilization of the Eield Army batteries and ammunition columns. 
The artillery reserve of 500 horses, although only partly trained, would all be 
absorbed therefore, and the balance of 810 would have to he withdrawn from 
internal defence batteries, which would have 1,363 less 12 per cent. (164) that is, 
1,199 horses wherewith to meet this calL These calculations have been worked 
out in communication with the Adjutant- General's Branch. 

4350. Sib E. BARROW. — Well, my reply is based on a note I received from 
Brigadier-General S. O. IT. Smith, Commanding Royal Artillery, Poona Division. 
He refers to Table I and paragraph 14 of the Eield Service Manual for Horse and 
Eield Artillery, and says that each Royal Horse Artillery battery sends four men 
to an internal defence battery ; and each Royal Eield Artillery brigade sends two 
men to the affiliated internal defence field battery. He adds that it is laid 
flown, however, that any men of the Eield Army batteries who are unfit for 
service are to be exchanged for fit men from the internal defence batteries. The 
result of this arrangement may make the internal defence batteries inefficient, 
more particularly the Eield Artillery batteries as each of these has three Eield 
Army batteries to feed. 

As regards horses, he says none are taken from the Horse .Artillery, but 
that each Eield Artillery brigade takes seven horses from the affiliated internal 
defence battery to mount its brigade staff which does not exist in peace. As 
regards unfit horses, these, according to the Regulations, will he exchanged in 
the same way as the personnel. 

A note to Table I of the Eield Service Manual, states that on mobilization 
each battery of Royal Horse and Royal Eield Artillery will convert four exist- 
ing gunners into drivers ; it would therefore appear that the best way to reduce 
the possible loss of efficiency in men would be to increase the establishment of 
drivers in each higher establishment battery by four. Such a course would 
avoid the above conversion and increase the number of men available for 
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transfer to replace unfits, and at the same time suffice to keep the internal 
defence batteries efficient. 

An addition of seven horses to the strength of each Eield Artillery brigade 
appears advisable, unless it is quite clear that these horses can be at once 
procured from remount establishments or elsewhere. 

General Smith concludes by saying that in 1911 an amendment was issued 
to Army Tables for 18-pr. Q. E. batteries, increasing the number of ammunition’ 
wagons of internal defence field batteries from six to nine, with a footnote to the 
effect : * Horses and personnel not provided for three of these. * If these are to 
be horsed, it would mean an addition of about two bombardiers, three gunuers, 
nine drivers, and eighteen horses to each internal defence battery. 

4351. PRESIDENT. — It seems clear that we should be in difficulties about 
horses, for of the horses that go into the field a number will die from various 
causes and these will need to be replaced. 

4852. Sir E. B1EROW. — That would seem to be the case ; but if I were 
placed in that position, I should utilize bullocks for internal defence batteries. 
In the old days we used to have bullocks for drawing field guns. At the same 
time, I say we ought to increase our reserves. 

4353. Sir W. MEYER. — What about drivers, are they largely native ? 

4354. Sir E. BARROW. — Not largely, but we have of late years increased 
the number of native drivers. 

,4355. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that is safe ? 

4356. Sir E. BARROW. — The gunner will take care the driver does not 
run away. 

4357. Sir W. MEYER. — Are the drivers for ammunition columns largely 
native ? 

4358. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4359. Sir W. METER. — You do not think the proportion of natives is 
dangerous ? 

4360. Sir E. BARROW. — No, I think it could even be increased. Of 
course the native is cheaper and, for all but gun teams, he is good enough. 

4361. PRESIDENT.— -If you consider the present arrangements unsatisfac- 
tory, do you think that the difficulty could be met by reducing the number of 
artillery units assigned to the .Field Army ? 

4362 . Sir E. BARROW. — I do not think the number of artillery units 
assigned to the Eield Army is excessive. Thirty guns to a division compares 
badly with the proportion allotted elsewhere, but I think it is sufficient for the 
normal conditions of Asiatic warfare. 

4363. PRESIDENT. — Warfare against Asiatics anywhere ? 

4864. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4365. PRESIDENT.— I have been informed that when Lord Kitchener’s 
scheme went Home it was referred, amongst others, to Lord Roberts, whose 
criticism of it was to the effect that he thought the amount of cavalry and 
artillery was considerably more than could be fed in Afghanistan. His ex- 
perience of the last Afghan war was that the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in feeding horses of cavalry and artillery, and for that reason and difficulties of 
movement, he took no field artillery with him from Kabul to Kandahar. The 
proportion of artillery taken to Afghanistan was very much smaller than the 
proportion now put down for operations across the frontier. 

4366. Sir E. BARROW. — I agree,- if we were only concerned with the 
tribes and the Afghans, but the Kitchener scheme was drawn up on the supposi- 
tion that we should he opposed by the Russians. 

4367. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider heavy batteries are of use across 
the frontier ? 
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4368. Sib E. BARROW. — There are many other things which are much 
more -useful; more mountain batteries for instance. 

4369. Sib W. MEYER.*— 'The paper Sir Percy Lake read from, (vide Q. 4349) 
shews that we have not got sufficient personnel to man both Eield Army 
and internal defence artillery units. Would you say it was more important to 
have internal defence units adequately manned, or to send up more held units ? 

4370. Sib E. BARROW. — It depends on the enemy you have to face ; if 
tribesmen, internal defence is probably more important. There are few places 
on the frontier where we have made roads that field artillery could be moved 
along. 

4371. PRESIDENT. — Do you concur in the proposal that has been made 
to reduce three companies of Royal Garrison ArtiLlery, and to add an equivalent 
strength of gunners and drivers to horse and field artillery units ? 

4372. Sib E. BARROW. — I have not seen these proposals, but if we raise 
six Eurasian militia companies, as I have suggested, then I think we might 
dispense with one or even two Royal Garrison Artillery companies. We must, 
in my opinion, keep six Royal Garrison Artillery companies for the Quetta 
and Attock Defences and for siege train. 

4373. PRESIDENT. — Have you any knowledge of the character and 
efficiency of the armed police ? Would you supply them with hatter weapons 
than those they now have, mostly bored-out Martinis ? 

4374. Sib E. BARROW. — I have no special knowledge, but I do not tbink 
we can rely entirely upon their loyalty and steadfastness in the maintenance of 
order. I would not supply them with better weapons. Vis a, vis the civil 
population they are sufficiently well armed. 

4375. Sib W. MEYE R. — Do you remember that portion of Lord Kitchener’s 
scheme which dealt with armed police ; he contemplated concentrating bodies of 
them at district and other convenient centres ? 

4376. Sib E. BARROW. — I understand that at the present moment the 
civil authorities can always concentrate from 150 to 300 men at district head- 
quarters. 

4377. Sir W. MEYER. — But as a soldier, do you think they would be any 
value in scouring the country ? 

4378. Sib E. BARROW.— That is not their metier. 

4379. PRESIDENT. — In present circumstances would you be in favour of 
reducing the peace strength of the army, by maintaining the existing cadres on a 
lower peace footing with adequate reserves ? Oould we work down to a peace 
establishment, of say, 712 per infantry battalion, (the figure in force before 
1882), which should give an effective strength on mobilization, without reserves 
of nearly 600. Then have a first class reserve (the younger men) of 200 per 
battalion, at Rs. 4 per month, with two months’ training every year, and a 
second class reserve of 3C0 at Rs. 2 per month and one month’s training bien- 
nially ; it being understood that the first class reserve would ordinarily be 
called up whenever the battalion was required for field service ? 

4380. Sir E. BARROW.— I am utterly opposed to reducing units , but if 
we must have reductions I am ini favour of lower peace establishments with 
increased reserves. The 712 strength might do for Ois-Indus regiments, but for 
regiments on the frontier liable to be called out for active service at a moment’s 
notice, it is insufficient. I speak from experience. In 1878 the Peshawar troops 
had to take the field in September during the furlough season, which synchronized 
with the sickly season. Not a single Indian unit could put more than 400 men 
into the field, while exclusive of recruits I do not suppose there were 50 able- 
bodied men left in the lines of a regiment for absolutely necessary duties such as 
guards. My own regiment went out with about 280 men. Recruits were put 
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on guard. "Witli a vivid recollection of that experience, I think all regiments 
across the Indus should have an establishment of 900 men. They could then 
make sure of taking the field with from 500 to 600 men, which is sufficient for 
a sudden emergency. If units were really linked as battalions of a regiment, as 
in the British army, I consider that, with a group or regiment of three battalions 
we might have an establishment of 2,400 men with the colours, and 1,000 or 
1,200 reservists, the '2,400 being allotted as follows: — 

(a) Battalions across the Indus, battalions on foreign service. Pioneers 
and two battalion regiments, such as Gurkhas, etc. 900 native ranks. 

(5) Battalions allotted to the Field Army, Cis-Ihdus S00 „ 

(p) Battalions allotted to internal defence ] ... 700 „ 

If no battalions of a link were included in («), all three battalions might be 
at the S00 establishment. Then as regards reserves, I would, as suggested, have 
two classes, namely, a first reserve available for all emergencies, and a second 
reserve for general mobilization only. It might be suggested that a large 
increase of reserves constitutes a political danger. I hold the contrary opinion. 
Scattered reserves, without arms and without cohesion, must obviously be less 
of a danger than armed sepoys in regiments, while men who receive pay as 
reservists are, from mercenary motives, less likely to join in civil disturbances, 
than soldiers who have cut their names. 

4381. Sir P. LAKE — If you had a larger number of reserves, would you 
make them train with their own regiments ? . 

4382. Sir E. B ARROW. — Yes, I attach importance to that. 

4383. Sir W. MEYER. — Then you would qualify your previous answer 
about the Carnatic battalions since you now suggest that if a reserve system 
were adopted, a battalion that was not detailed for the Field Army might be 
reduced to an establishment of 700 instead of 800 ? 

4384. Sir E. BARROW — Certainly. That was the underlying idea* 

4385. PRESIDENT. — For simplicity you would perhaps prefer to have all 
battalions at 800 ? 

4386. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, hut I do not think it is possible because of 
trans -frontier needs. You must have some at 900, and to get that others must 
be reduced to 700. 

4387. Sir W. MEYER. — Having regard to the fact that a considerable 
time must elapse before the whole of the Field Army could he mobilized, is it 
necessary to have your non-frontier battalions up to 800 ; could they not be 
strengthened by reserves sufficiently quickly ? 

4388. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, but take the case of the 6th Division or 
the 9th Division*; you might get a telegram to say a force is required to goto 
southern Persia or to China without delay. If they were at the 700 strength 
and the demand came in the furlough season the difficulty of completing to 
service strength would be enhanced. 

4389. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing a division is ordered to southern 
Persia, how long would it take to collect shipping and' transport ? 

4390. Sir E. BARROW. — It would take several weeks. 


4391. Sir W. 
called up ? 


MEYER. — In that time could not your reserves have been 


4392. Sir E. B ARRO W »t— Y es. I should hope so. 

4393. PRESIDENT.— In some cases, however, as,, for instance, in the 
event of sudden trouhie in the Khyher, it might be necessary to send battalions 
into the field without waiting for the reserves ; in that case would you send a 
battalion as it stood, or would you meet the contingency by keeping certain 
regiments on the frontier at higher peace establishments B 
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4394. Sir 33. BARROW. — I think regiments on the frontier should be at 
900 strength. If so, even allowing for sick and furlough men, such units are 
sufficiently strong to take the field at once. They can he completed to war 
strength in a few weeks by the return of furlough men and, if necessary, by 
reservists. 

4395. PRESIDENT. — Do you anticipate serious difficulties in regard to 
such a reserve scheme in the case of Gurkhas and Pathans ? 

4396. Sir E. BARROW. — I presume there would be difficulties with the 
Nepal Darbar in connexion with Gurkhas, but I do not think there would be 
any difficulties with Pathans except in the case of a war with Islam. 

4397. Sir W. MEYER. — Even apart from an Islamic war, Pathan reser- 
vists would in the case of hostilities with their tribesmen naturally be on the 
enemy’s side instead of on ours ? 

4398. Sir E. BARROW. — Exactly so, as in 1897. 

4899. Sir W. MEYER. — That is a thing we must risk ? 

4400. Sir E. BARROW. — Y"ou have got to take these risks. 

4401. PRESIDENT— Do you think that there would be difficulties in the 
calling up of reservists by reason of battalions serving far away from their 
recruiting grounds ? 

4402. Sir E. BARROW. — None under a proper and suitable organization. 

4403. Sir W. MEYER. — And at present ? 

4404. Sir E. BARROW.— There are some difficulties at present. I hold 
greatly to a system of having properly linked regiments ; for one thing, in 
arranging your reliefs you should try and have one battalion on what one might 
term foreign service, and a due proportion near their homes. 

4405. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that it is feasible to reduce the peace 
establishment of Indian cavalry regiments, or the Indian artillery units, and 
have a larger reserve ? 

4406. Sir E. BARROW. — Peasible, but inadvisable. Cavalry and artillery 

reservists are more liable to deterioration as such than are. infantry ; at the 
same time I should like to see larger reserves. . .. 

4407. Sir W. MEYER. — It has been suggested that the horse difficulty in 
the case of cavalry might be obviated by giving reservists a small retaining fee 
for keeping up their horses. 

4408. Sir E. BARROW. — You might do something in that way. 

4409. PRESIDENT. — Oould the nineteen service companies of Sappers 
and Miners have their peace establishment reduced from 151 sappers to 121, with 
a first class reserve of 30 and a second class reserve of 45 ? 

4410. Sir E. BARROW. — Net without loss of efficiency. The Sappers are 

required in the forefront of an; advance, and the reserves would necessarily he 
a bit rusty. There would be no time to rub up their training, while, as to 
recruits a sapper takes two years to train. We want both full establishments 
and large reserves. * 

4411. Sir W. MEYER. — Then you would keep Sapper companies at their 
present peace strength and increase their reserves ? 

4412. Sir E> BARROW.— Yes. 

4413. PRESIDENT. — Do yon consider that in the event of war there 
would he difficulty in getting recruits ? 

4414. Sir E. BARROW. — That would depend on the nature of the war 
and the internal condition of India at the time. 

4415. PRESIDENT, — Take a war with China. 
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4416. Sib. E. BARROW. — I think a war "with China would be very 
popular, because the last was so well conducted. 

4417. Sib. W. METER.— Afghanistan ? 

4418. Sib E. BARROW. — Well, our experience was that we could not 
get men readily during the Afghan war of 1878-80. 

4419. Sib W. METER. — Russia ? 

4420. Sib E. BARROW. — -I am unable to say. I think the whole country 
would be with us in a war with Russia. But whether Indians would be 
prepared to risk their skins I am. unable to say. 

4421. Sib W. MEYER. — As regards the possible raising of yeomanry in 
small bodies ; in an Islamic war would you trust the Sikh gentry to raise 
yeomanry corps? 

4422. Sib E. BARROW. — They might try, hut I am sceptical about these 
Sikh gentlemen having the power. I had to raise a regiment some years ago 
and commissions were offered to such as could bring recruits. Every rais in the 
Punjab wrote to me and asked for commissions, stating that they could br in g 
recruits. I held a sort of darbar and said <e You have all promised me so many 
men, and so it is obvious I can raise so many thousand men. But I can only 
give you a few commissions and I will give four commissions to the four who 
will bring me the required number of good men in the shortest time. ” 
Well, not one of them ever could produce more than about six men. One old 
fellow who bad a great reputation brought me a hundred men, but they were 
all scallywags and I never took a single man from him. 

4423. Sib W. MEYER. — Then you think the scheme would not work 
because you would not be able to get enough efficient men ? 

4424. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4425. PRESIDENT. — Lord Kitcheners scheme ultimately provided for 
twelve British officers for each native cavalry regiment and infantry battalion 
taking the field, and ten for internal defence units ; and, allowing for other 
requirements, this apparently necessitated a peace establishment of fourteen 
officers per unit. Do you agree with the opinion expressed by the General Staff 
in 1911, that this allowance was too high and calculated to stifle the respon- 
sibilities of the native officers ? If so, would jou accept the proposals of the 
General Staff, which allow ten officers per unit in the Pield Army, ten for 
some and seven for others of the remaining units, with some for dep6ts of units 
on field service, leading up in all (after providing an allowance of seven per 
cent, for sick and an addition for first casualties) to a peace establishment of 
twelve officers for most units, and a total reduction of 312 officers ? Or would 
you go further in the way of a reduction ? 

4426. Sib E. BARROW. — I agree with the General Staff that the estab- 
lishment of British officers per unit is now too high. My Committee of 
January 1911 particularly urged this point of view. With reference to war 
establishments, I would generally accept the views and proposals of the General 
Staff ; but as regards the battalions for internal defence, I should prefer to have 
eight officers with each of these, as their duties will he very heavy, and the 
officers with these battalions will be practically tbe only reserve on which the 
Pield Army can ultimately draw. My Committee contemplated an establish- 
ment of thirteen officers per unit- in peace, and a reserve establishment, equiva- 
lent to one officer. I am against reducing the total establishment, counting 
therein the reserve. As regards the cavalry, I think that each, regiment on 
service should have eleven officers on account of the many detached duties of 
cavalry, such as those connected with reconnaissance, hut I should he content 
with ten officers for infantry units. 

I make a distinction between cavalry and infantry because of the difference 
between their duties. You want one or two dashing young officers for officers’ 
patrols, etc. 

4427. Sir W. MEYER. — You would prefer thirteen officers in peace for 

each cavalry regiment ? . . f 
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4428. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4429. Sir ~SY. 11EYER. — Then as regards the preponderance of British 
officers stiffing the energies of the native officers ? 

4430. Sir E. BAB ROW. — Well, if you have native officers in command 
of companies, you must raise them to a certain standard of efficiency. We 
should take every reasonable step to make them efficient company or troop 
commanders. 

4431. Sir W. MEYER — You will remember that the Johnson Committee 
said that if there are too many British officers with Indian units, they would 
interfere with one another rather than with the Indian officers ? 

4432. Sir E. BAB ROW. — If you have more than a ceitain number they 
do interfere with the native officers ; I mean to say that, if you have fourteen 
officers all present in the cold weather, which is the idea underlying the short 
leave system, they do jostle each other and interfere with the duties of native 
officers to a large extent. 

4433. PRESIDENT. — The General Staff war complement provided for a 
quartermaster and a transport officer. Might one officer discharge both 
duties with the aid of a native officer ? 

4434. Sir E. BARBOW. — Yes, provided we had a native officer added fo 
the present establishment. 

4435. PBESIDENT. — The General Staff scheme proposes a reserve of 900 
officers to be utilized in the event of serious war. Do you consider this number 
necessary ? 

4436. Sir E. BARROW. — Without official figures to refer to, it is impos- 
sible for me to give a definite reply, but on a nine division basis, 1 understand 
that, allowing for 7 per cent, sick and one year’s wastage at 25 per cent., the 
Supply and Transport Corps alone will require 345 extra officers. Similarly, 
regiments will require about 300 extra officers to meet wastage, etc. There are 
also the internal defence requirements to consider, so I presume the estimate 
may be accepted. 

4437. PBESIDENT. — You presided over a Committee in 1911 which 
dealt infer alia with the question of establishing a reserve of officers. What 
were the main features of your proposals ? 

4438. Sir E. BABBOW. — My Committee was primarily concerned with, 
relieving the block in the promotion of officers of the Indian army, not with 
the formation of a reserve. That was only incidental to the main question. 

4439. PBESIDENT. — Is there at present any block of promotion ? 

4440. Sir E. BARROW. — At the present moment you cannot say there 
is, because most officers get command of their regiments when they have between 
twenty-five and twenty-seven years’ service. But there must be a block in a 
very short time. The block will become very serious about 1925. This is due 
to the fact that a large number of officers were introduced into the army 
between the years 1903-04. 

4441. PBESIDENT. — This introduction of officers took no regard of the 
future. You axe probably aware that in the British service measures are taken 
to regulate promotion, in such a way that officers have a reasonable prospect of 
arriving at commands of their regiments in a reasonable time, by means of 
fixing limits of age in the case of captains, majors and lieutenant colonels, on 
attaining which they must retire. That means, and it was calculated by 
actuarial methods, that officers are not too old for their positions. Is such a 
system inapplicable to the India army ? 

• 

4442. Snt E. BARROW.— I do not think you could with justice apply it 
to officers now in the service. 

4443. PRESIDENT.— But it might be a remedy for the future ? 
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4444. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, the Government can lay down what it 
likes for the future. They have only to consider supply and demand. 

4445. PRESIDENT. — Do you think things could he alleviated by strict 
adherence to the rule of tenure of commands, that is to say, instead of extend- 
ing the tenure of Commanding Officers as is now permissible ? Would not that 
relieve the congestion P 

4446. Sir E. BARROW. — Undoubtedly; I would go further, we might 
equitably reduce the term to four years. 

4447. PRESIDENT. — Then another thing that has been done of late is that 
when an officer has been selected for promotion to the rank of substantive colonel, 
the very essence of which implies removal from his corps, it has been the custom 
to retain him as a supernumerary to his unit and, when he has completed 
his tenure of higher appointment, to revert him to his corps as second-in-com- 
mand. or commandant. 

4448. Sir E. BARROW. — I was not aware that he was eligible. 

4449. PRESIDENT. — Nevertheless it is the case. Do you consider that 
detrimental to the interests of officers as a whole ? 

4460. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4451. PRESIDENT.— You think an officer should take the rough with the 
smooth ? 

4452. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, I do. 

4453. PRESIDENT — Either in your Committee’s report* or in that of the 
Johnson Committee, it is stated that an officer of the Indian army has a vested 
interest to serve on until he attains the maximum pension. Is that not an 
entirely erroneous statement ? 

4454. Sir E. BARROW. — There is no definite charter, but it is generally 
understood that officers entering the Indian service have the right to remain 
until they have earned the full pension. 

4465. Sir W. MEYER. — An officer of the Indian army has to retire at 
the age of about fifty ? 

4456. Sir E. BARROW. — Not necessarily ; those who entered the service 
before 1881 need not retire until they have completed thirty-eight years’ service. 

4457. Sir W. MEYER. — There is a rule under which an officer may go 
on a pension of £700 after completing thirty-two years* service ? 

4458. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, but he may serve on for the higher 
pension. 

4459. Sir W. MEYER. — But as things at present stand, there is no in- 
ducement for him to stay on unless he has definite prospects of rising to a 
higher post than a regimental command ? 

4460. Sir E. BARROW.— That is so, 

4461. Sir W. MEYER. — The Johnson Committee held that there would 
be no block to complain of if a man obtained command of his regiment at 
twenty eight years’ service. Do yon agree with that as a general proposi- 
tion ? 

4462. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4463. Sir W. MEYER. — The Committee also held that in that case there' 
would not he any block until the men whose first commissions date from 1900 
come up. 

4464. Sir E. BARROW. — I should put the Commencement of the block 
at 1925-26, which is much the same thing. 

4465. Sir W . MEYER.— Anyhow, the proposition above referred to implies 
that since a man becomes a lieutenant- colonel at 26 years’ service, there must 
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be a certain number of lieutenant colonels as seconds-in- command. Do you 
see any barm in tbat ? 

4466. Sib, E. BAREOW. — No. Provided the number is limited. 

4467. Sib, W- METER. — You estimate that a general block will supervene 
about 1926. In the meantime there might be a great war ? 

4468. Sib, E. BARROW. — There might be. 

4469. Sib, W. METER. — According to the calculations of the General 
Staff eighty per cent, of officers will disappear in the first year of a war ? 

4470. Sib. E. BARROW. — But I do not agree with those calculations, they 
are based on the statistics of very bloody European wars. In our smaller affairs 
we should have nothing like those losses. 

4471. Sib, W. METER. »— Supposing a Pan-Islamie war, what would you 
roughly put wastage at ? 

4472. Sib, E. BARROW. — That is a very sudden question and I am not 
prepared to answer it off the reel. 

4473. Sib W. MEYER. — Referring to your proposals that commandants 
of units should be called on to vacate their posts after four years, that all regi- 
mental officers holding the post of second-in-command should be struck off on 
atta ining the age of 48 ; and that cavalry commandants should vacate at 60 
instead of 62 years of age, do you think these measures would be regarded as 
grievances ? 

4474. Sib, E. BARROW. — No, taken as a whole, I do not think they would 
because the officers realize that the block is so great tbat as matters stand, many 
of them can never attain to command. If you polled the officers, you would, 
I think, find a great many in favour of these proposals. 

4476. Sib, W. MEYER. — As a corollai'y to these proposals, supposing you 
get an officer otherwise fit who, on getting command, can only hold it for two 
years or so, would you say to him “ It is your had fortune and we cannot put 
you in ; we must put in a man who can serve the full term or nearer it ” ? 

4476. Sib, E. BARROW. — No, I would not do that; it would not be just. 
There may he disadvantages, but I think it would he better to give him the 
promotion. As a matter of fact, a number get command now and only hold it 
for short periods. 

4477. Sib, W. METER. — In view of your proposal that a cavalry Com- 
manding Officer should vacate at 60, would it not be a logical corollary that a 
cavalry second-in-command should go at the age of forty-eight ? 

4478. Sib E. BARROW.— It would he quite logical, and I would agree to 
such a proposal. I do not know how the point was overlooked by me. 

4479 Sib. W. MEYER. — Then you proposed to retire unemployed substan- 
tive colonels at the age of fifty-five. What is the present state of things ? 

4480. Sib E. BARROW.— They can go at fifty-seven. 


4481. Sib. W. MEYER.— Then you desire that when a man has been 
Colonel on the Staff and subsequently becomes Brigade Commander, his total 
tenure should not exceed six years ? 

(Sir E. Barrow here proposed to alter the wording of one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Barrow Committee which the Secretary noted.) 

4482 Sib W. MEYER. — Then you propose, that officers entering the Indian 
armv in future should not get a higher pension than £560 per f^um. etc. 

The Johnson committee disagreed with that ; do you still hold to your 

view ? 

4483 Sir E BARROW. — Yes, I do not think an officer who has not been 
.eleoted L theComtand of a regiment or its equivalent is worth more. 
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4484. Sir W. MEYER.— -In your report you condemn e incremental * 
pensions ; you think they induce men to stay on ? 

4485. Sir E. BARROW.— It results, I know, in officers pressing to stay 
on in order to get a slight increase. 

4486. Sir W. MEYER.— On the other hand, if there was a great differ- 
ence in the increments they would go ? 

4487. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4488. Sir W. MEYER. — Of late years they hare introduced a somewhat 
similar . system of incremental pensions in the native army for native 
officers ? 

4489. Sir E. BARROW. — I am not so much against that ; I do not think 
the influence brought to bear to allow native officers to serve on for higher 
rates is so strong as in the case of British officers. Of course there are weak 
Commanding Officers who would do anything. 

4490. Sir W. MEYER. — Then you propose that the ranks of captain and 
major, in the case of new entrants, should be attained after ten and nineteen 
years’ service, instead of after nine and eighteen as now ; that will create dis- 

. content will it not ? 

4491. Sir E. BARROW. — The attractions of the Indian army will still be 
infinitely greater than those of the British army. 

4492. Sir W. MEYER.— Would you go further, and increase the term of 
'service for lieutenant colonel ? 

4493. Sir E. BARROW. — No, I would not, because X do not want old 
lieutenant colonels. Retardation would also affect senior officers more seriously 
than juniors in the matter of pay. It would be less hurtful to make a out at 
the junior ranks than it would in the case of seniors. 

4494. PRESIDENT. — It would be good to calculate averages so as to fix 
the new periods ? 

4495. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4496. Sir W. MEYER. — Taking your proposal for retardation in the case 
of captains and majors, it would save the Government a certain amount, hut as 
regards military efficiency, it would not affect the matter one way or another ? 

4497. Sir E. BARROW.— No 

4498. Sir W. MEYER. — Was it your idea to relieve the block by getting 
rid of a certain number of officers ? 

4499. Sir E. BARROW.— Primarily it was to get rid of useless officers. 

4500. Sir W. MEYER. — Assuming that the block is not going to come for 
some years, would you still try to get rid of people by offering inducements ? 

4501. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes, because I think it is a great advantage to 
get rid of useless officers. 

4502. Sir W. MEYER. — Under the terms you suggest you would practi- 
cally be paying out money to officers without any quid pro quo to the State ? 

4503. Sir E. BARROW. — W ell, if you do not do that the chances are that 
they will hang on for the first pension of £200 a year. So the State loses finan- 
cially. 


The Committee then adjourned, 
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21st Meeting — Wednesday, the 17th July 1912. 


General Sir Edmund Barrow, G.O.B., A D.C., Gen. Commanding 

Southern Army, again attended . and the Committee 

continued his examination. 

4504. Sis W. METER.— Now take the Johnson. Committee, page 17, re- 
commendation (vii) — there it is stated that each branch of the service should be 
represented by a fixed minimum number of officers on the General Officers’ and 
substantive colonels* lists ; do you agree with that ? 

4505. Sir E. BARROW. — I am doubtful about the wisdom of that, because 
we want promotion to be by merit, and if there are more officers of one arm or 
the other who ought to be promoted, X do not think we ought to stick rigidly 
to a fixed proportion by arms. 

4506. Sib W. MEYER. — Then in recommendation (x) it is said “ so far as 
is compatible with efficiency, the number of junior staff appointments held by 
Indian army officers should be decreased and replaced by an equivalent number 
of senior staff appointments (Rs. 700 per mensem).** And they argue that 
that will result in economy, in spite of the higher staff pay, because the junior 
officer has to be replaced in his regiment, while the senior has not. 

4507. Sib. E. BARROW. — There might be truth in that, but I would like 
to remark that I think it is an advantage having a proportion of junior officers 
in staff employment, because they learn their work when young and are con- 
sequently better staff officers when they arrive at a higher position. 

4508. Sib W. MEYER. — Then take recommendation (xiv) ; “ Cavalry offi- 
cers, on appointment as Brigadiers, should ordinarily be posted to cavalry 
brigades, being transferred to mixed brigades when younger cavalry Brigadiers 
become available.’* Would not that lead to constant changes in command ? 

4509. Sib E. BARROW. — You want young cavalry Brigadiers, but I do 
not consider that this proposal is quite workable, for the reason, that, if you get 
a young officer as cavalry Brigadier and then transfer him to ai mixed brigade, 
he thereby cuts out a senior officer. 

4510. Sib W. MEXER. — The real remedy is to pass over seniors if they 
are thought too old to command a cavalry brigade efficiently ? 

4511. Sib E. BARROW. — To pass over seniors who are not good enough. 

4512. Sib W. MEYER. — Then in recommendation (xx) at the top of page 
18, they say that the policy of recruiting University candidates should be 
reconsidered ; do you agree with that ? 

4513. Sib E. BARROW. — No, I do not ; my opinion that these men, as 
a rule,- are better than those we get from Sandhurst. They are better educated 
and have a wider outlook. 

4514. PRESIDENT. — Are not by far the greater number of officers 
obtained from the Unattached Eist ? 

4515. Sib W. MEYER.— Yes. 

4516. Sib W. MEXER. — Might I put it this way, that, so far from agree- 
ing with this proposition, you would like to recruit more University candidates ? 

4517. Sir E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4518. Sir W. MEXER. — Then, in recommendation (xxi), it is stated that 
no' officer should be permitted to exchange into the Indian army who is more 
than two years older or more than two years senior to the officer with whom 
he exchanges. 

4519. Sib E. BARROW.— I agree with that. 
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4520. Sib, W. M-EYER. — In recommendation (xxii) it is suggested tliat the 
finding of employment for a proportionate number of officers of lieutenant- 
colonel’s rank by civil administrations would benefit the service ; do you agree 
with that ? 

4521. Sib E. BARROW. — I do not see how it is possible in most cases. 

4522. PRESIDENT. — Is it not the case that these appointments under civil 
administrations are under the present system rather a burden on the army ? 
Take the case of Burma ; the local Government employ a certain number of 
subalterns and captains ; would it not be quite compatible with the effici- 
ency of the military police if they took a due proportion of majors and 
lieutenant-colonels ? 

4523. Sib E. BARROW. — I have already recommended that as a special 
case to the Commander-in- Chief, but 1 do not think the system suggested by 
the Committee should be accepted as a general rule. Let the senior officers be 
employed if opportunity arises. 

4524. Sib W. MEYER. — In recommendation (xxxii) the terms which 
should be offered to officers to induce them to accept transfer to the Special 
Reserve are indicated. Have you anything to say about these ? 

452o. Sib E. BARROW. — I do not altogether agree with these terms, 
though I have no very great objections to them. I would only remark that 
the class of officers we want to catch are young officers, more particularly 
captains and to a certain extent majors ; we do not want elderly officers, and 
I think the terms suggested might rather act as an encouragement to senior 
majprs to.gcj fo the reserve. 

4526. Sib W. MEYER. — You would reduce the term to fifteen years* - 
service ? 

4527^ ' £?ib E. BARROW. — I prefer the conditions that my Committee laid 
down, except as regards the emoluments the reserve officers would receive ; 

I am quite agreeable to their getting the full pension they would have got had 
they remained with their regiments for their reserve period. 

4528. PRESIDENT. — What reserve would these officers be attached to? 

4529. Sir E. BARROW. — Special Reserve or Territorials. 

4530. PRESIDENT.— What training would they get in the Territorials ? 

4531. Sir E. BARROW.— They would go out for eight days a year if with 
the Territorials. 

.4532. PRESIDENT. — Commanding Officers of Territorials might take ex- 
ception to the scheme because the nomination of officers rests with them. 

4533. Sir E. BARROW. — In the Johnson’s and my Committee’s reports 
it is assumed that there will he .no difficulty in .putting officers into Special 
Reserve battalions compulsorily. They could be supplementary to the estab- - 
lishment of course, at the cost of the Indian Government. 

4534. PRESIDENT. — But as a matter of fact we have never found it 
an easy matter to put regular officers into these Special Reserve battalions. 

4535. Sib E. BARROW. — But why should not an officer of the Indian 
army be attached for training ? 

4536. PRESIDENT. — Yes, there would be no great objection to that. But, 
would it not be better to attach him to a regular battalion ? 

4o37. Sib E. BARROW . — Yes, but I thought the Home Government 
would like to get trained officers for the auxiliary, units. 

_453S. Sir W. MEYER. — It has been suggested that one possible way of 
getting rid of a block of promotion in the Indian army would be to induce the 
Home Government to take over a few officers for British battalions. While so 
serving these officers would receive British rates of pay. I asked my informant 
•why he supposed the Indian army officer would agree to that sort of thing. He 
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said some might because they would still get the Indian rates of pension. Do 
you think the suggestion at all a possible one ? 

4539. Sib, E. BARROW. — No, I do not, because it would not be sufficiently 
attractive. 

4540. PRESIDENT. — One more question about the block. You are aware 
that in Lord Kitchener’s time he introduced a rule that although promotion in 
the Indian army is dependent on length of service, if a junior officer were 
selected for command of a regiment, he was thereupon to be promoted to the 
substantive rank of lieutenant colonel. Do you consider that this had the 
effect of increasing the block of promotion ? 

4541. Sib. E- BARROW. — I do not quite see how it would increase it, 

4542. PRESIDENT. — A block means that you have an excessive number 
of lieutenant colonels and of officers of higher rank for whom no appoint- 
ments are available ; if you take junior officers in addition to those who 
automatically attain higher rank, you cause a block. Do you thiak the system 
was equitable ? 

4543. Sib. E. BARROW. — No, I think it caused a great deal of heart- 
burning and that altogether it is not conducive to the interests of the service. 

4544. Sib W. MEYER. — Are you of opinion that this system should now 
cease ? 

4545. Sib E. BA RROW. — Yes ; I should give only temporary rank in 
such cases. 

4546. PRESIDENT. — An alternative scheme for creating a reserve of 
officers was proposed by the General Staff in 1911, under which 200 officers 
would he induced to retire early by tbe grant of a reserve allowance plus a 
proportionate pension, and the balance would be drawn from planters and other 
Europeans in civil employ who would receive a retaining fee of Rs. 100 per 
month. Another scheme proposed the grant to certain officers, after reaching 
the rank of captain, of £200 per year, in return for which they would join a 
special reserve and be liable to be called upon for service up to fifty years of 
ago. They would reside in England and receive periodical training with 
Home troops. What is your opinion of these schemes as compared with your 
own ? 

4547. Sib E. BARROW. — The General Staff Scheme embraced two 
proposals viz. : — . 

(а) Officers of from 18 to 24 years* service to go to the reserve on their 

earned pensions, plus £100 or £50 a year reserve pay, and to 
retire on £365 at 24 years’ service, that is to say, they were to get 
from £300 to £350 a year whilst in the Reserve. 

(б) Planters, business men, etc., of from 20 to 36 years of age to receive 

a retaining fee of Rs. 100 per mensem. The General Staff hoped 
to obtain 700 men of this class. 

As regards (a), I prefer my scheme, as it aimed at getting young captains, 
the class we want for regimental duty, whereas this scheme only gives majors. 

As regards (6), I would refer the Committee to the report of the ee Indian 
Reserve of Officers Committee, 1888,” and the notes in the Military Department 
leading up thereto. I am in favour of such a scheme, provided the officers are 
lieutenants only whilst in tbe Reserve, and on this point I would invite atten- 
tion to my note of dissent in the Proceedings of the Committee of 1888. The 
Committee of 1888 proposed having captains and majors in the Reserve ; 

I dissented. I said it would cause great heart-burning in the Indian army, if 
these planters came in over the heads of officers who had been training the whole 
time. The alternative scheme suggested by the General Staff, that namely, of 
giving £200 a year to captains up to 50 years of age is, I consider,. a bad variant 
to my scheme. It is not as attractive financially, and, moreover, we do not 
want elderly officers in the Reserve. 
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4348. Sir W. MEYER. — But you told U3 just now that your proposals 
were subsidiary to the block, and that if you had been called upon to submit 
something in the way of a scheme for the formation of a reserve yon would 
have made separate proposals ? You do not believe in getting men from out- 
side ? 

4549. Sir E. BARROW. — I do, but as subalterns. 

4550. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think many would join the reserve ? 

4551. SirE. BARRO W. — No, I do not ; the planting epmmunities or 
companies would often not allow their people to join. 

4552. Sir W. MEYER. — It practically comes to this that you cannot get 
a large reserve in India ? 

455'k Sir E. BARROW. — No, you could get a certain number, hut not 
enough to fill casualties in a great war. 

4554. PRESIDENT. — It is conceivable that in the event of serious national 
emergency, British battalions in this country might promote two nomcammis* 
sioned officers to take the places of two subalterns acquainted with Hindustani 
whose services might be placed at the disposal of the Commander -in-Ghief for 
employment with the Indian army. By that means you would get 104 subalterns, 
that is, two from each of the fifty-two battalions of British infantry in India. 
That would be a sacrifice on the part of the British army to meet the require-* 
ments of the Indian army and it would be a material assistance ? 

4555. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4556. Sir W. MEYER. — Then it has been suggested that a certain number 
of officers coming out in civil employ have bepn in the Reserve of Officers at 
Home, and that we might get some of them if Civil duties permitted ? 

4557. Sir E. BARROW. — I think the Committee of 1888 took that view 
also. You could spare officers from the Eorest, say, or the Public Works, 
Department ? 

4558. PRESIDENT.— Is it a fact that owing to the increased number of 
British officers with native regiments, officers are granted leave most liberally j 
that an officer might, for instance, spend eight months of every year on leave 
(two months on full pay and six months on furlough pay) as against four 
months of regimental duty. Do you consider such a method desirable or 
economical ? 

4559. Sir E. BARROW. — The state of things is as described. I have 
known of instances of officers going Home every year. This is hardly desirable 
from the point of view of efficiency, but of course it does involve a small economy 
to the State, provided the full proportion of officers allowed leave take it. 

4560. Sir W. MEYER.— The State no doubt gains a little in rupees^ bat 
does it not lose by decreased efficiency ? 

4561. Sir E. BARROW.— Yes, I am not in favour of officers going on 
leave to such an extent. 

4563. Sir W. MEYER. — If you look at recommendation (xxvi) of the 
Johnson Committee you will see that they suggest the removal of the present 
restrictions on combined leave. Would that leave things rather worse than 
before ? 

4568. SirE. BARROW.— No, because at present officers are practically 
restricted to taking leave in the non-training season ; one of the objection* 
to a large establishment of officers in the Indian army is that they are supposed 
to interfere with native officers and under the present rules there are more 
British officers present during the drill season than at any other time. Under 
the proposed rule the leave would be distributed over tbe whole year. 

4564. Sir W. MEYER.— In civil departments a man can only have so* 

much leave by so much actual service. Would you apply a similar system in 
the army? * " 
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4665. Sib E. BAEEOW. — It "would be feasible, but I am not sure that it 
•would be a good thing. 

4566- Sib W. METER. — Look at recommendation (xxviii), of the 
Johnson Committee about facilities to attend courses of instruction during the 
period of leave at Home. 

4567. Sib E. BARROW, — I am in favour of tliat. 

4568. PRESIDENT. — Might it be possible to obtain, some of the war 
reserve required for native regiments by the grant of commissions to British 
non-commissioned officers ; one way of doing this being to promote a non-com- 
missioned officer in his British regiment and to detach a British officer there- 
from with' some knowledge of Hindustani to native troops ? 

4569. Sib E BARROW. — I doubt whether this proposal would help us 
much, as British regiments would' be chary of lettinsr experienced officers go, 
and the * griffin * would be of little use. Of course, officers could be transferred 
by order. 

4570. PRESIDENT. — "We should order and not ask tbem. Do you 
consider the present system of recruiting officers for the Indian army with 
reference simply to the estimated requirements of each year, satisfactory ? 
Does it tend sometimes to a congestion of promotion, and at others to a defi- 
ciency of senior officers ? Would it be better to regulate recruitments by 
average requirements on an actuarial basis P 

4571. Sib E. BARROW. — I think it would certainly be better to work oil 
average requirements. Of course we should have to get the assistance *of the 
India Office. 

* 4572. Sia \V . METER. — In the Indian Civil Service we have such a 

system. 

4573. PRESIDENT. — Surely it would be desirable to have an actuary in 
the Army Department ? 

4574. Sib E. BARROW. — We could always telegraph Home to the Secre- 
tary of State and ask what would be the actuarial results of such and such a 
proposal. 

4575. Sib W. METER. — But it might be better to have a man attached to 
the Government of India, available for service in any department ? ' 

4576. Sib E. BARROW. — Tes, undoubtedly, if you can afford the laxury. 

4577- - PRESIDENT. — What advantage is there in the system by which 
officers of the Indian army ordinarily attain promotion up to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel automatically by the efflux of time ? 

4578. * SrB E. BARROW. — I think this system is largely responsible for the 
popularity of the Indian army and the contentment of its officers. I do not 
say it is the best system, but I would leave well alone. 

4579. Sib W. MEYER. — Does it put a premium on mediocrity ? . 

4580. Sib E. .BARROW. — It does, but, on the other hand, if you have a 
system of promotion by selection it opens the door to nepotism. 

4581. Sib W. MEYER. — : The Johnson Committee also observed that in 
certain civil departments the time system was being introduced. But there 
was a corollary ; in such departments the top appointments are always to be 
filled, by selection. 

4582. Sib E. BARROW. — The. same thing applies to the army. 

4583. Sib W. METER. — Would you say then that if you have a time 
system, you ought to be very strict about keeping back people who are not fit ? 

4584. Sib E. BARROW. — Tes. 

4585. Sib W. METER. — A man might pass all sorts of examinations and 
yet be quite unfit to handle men ? 
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4586. Sib, E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4587. Sib, W. MEYER.— As a matter of fact, have any number of lieuten- 
ants been debarred promotion to captain as being unfit, according to the rule 
in Army Regulations, India, Volume II, 31S-B. ? 

4588. Sib. E. BARROW. — I should say it was very rare. It only comes 
in really when you get to the post of second-in-command. 

4589. Sib' W. MEYER. — So that as regards juniors, it is merely 
theoretical ? 

4590. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4591. PRESIDENT. — Then you would be inclined to enforce the regula- 
tion more strictly ? 

4592. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, I would like its application to be more 
stringent. 

4593. PRESIDENT. — Might such services as (i) Supply and Transport 
(it) Ordnance, and (Hi) Army Clothing, be made largely civil in character ? 

4594. Sib E. BARROW. — As to (i), I am opposed to proposals of this 
nature, especially as we do not usually make war in civilized countries. ^ As to 
(» 2 )'and (iii), I have no objection to offer, but I would suggest that (ii) is too 
technical to be made a civil department in this country. 

4595. Sib W. METER. — As regards the Ordnance, we would have to get 
men out from Home ? 

4596. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4597. PRESIDENT. — Would you consider it possible to substitute civil for 

military subordinates in the Military Works Services ? ■- 

4598. Sib E. BARROW It might he possible, but not always advisable. 

4599. PRESIDENT. — You perhaps remember the correspondence about 
tbe formation of the Military Works Services, and that one of the reasons 
advanced by Sir George Chesney against the employment pf natives was that 
if you had native subordinates who had continually to go in and out of bar- 
racks the British troops would treat them with scant respect, and that there- 
fore it was decided to make the subordinate appointments more military in 
character ? 

4C00. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4601. PRESIDENT. — Could pensioners be substituted for effective soldiers 
in the Barrack Department ? 

4602. Sib E. BARROW. — Certainly, hut they would be more liable to. 
rnwifi under corrupt influences. 

4603. - PRESIDENT. — Do yon tbink that expenditure on reliefs might be; 
curtailed by keeping units for longer periods at the same stations or by other 
means ? 

4604. Sib E. BARROW. — Doubtless expenditure under this heading could! 
he curtailed, but the travelling expenses of furlough men in regiments far from' 
their homes would be increased. The great objection to the proposal is, to my 
mind, the political one. Men kept too long in unpopular stations become discpiH 
tented. Moreover, if Indian regiments are stationary they become too much 
identified with the civil population, and the more accessible to tbe agitator. 

4605. Sib W. MEYER.— You rather favour a system of strictly linked 
battalions, the men of which would be transferable from one battalion of the link, 
to another ? 

4606. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes. 

„ fc 

4607. Sib W. MEYER. — Supposing that system prevailed, you could, 
keep a unit as it stood, but move the men r 
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4608. Sir E, BAB. ROW. — I am in favour of always having one 
battalion of a group within its recruiting area. 

4609. PRESIDENT. — But would you be in favour of large transfers 
within linked battalions ? 

4610. Sib E. BARROW. — No, I am not in favour of such a system ; but 
we ought to be able to transfer men for our own purposes if considered neces- 
sary. 

4611. Sib W. MEYER. — You would move a battalion as a whole ? 

4612. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes. 

4613. Sib W. MEYER. — General Aylmer spoke about the leave rules of A. 2816. 
native troops ; they are very liberal ? 

4614. Sib E. BARROW. — Quite liberal. 

4615. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think they could be reduced ? 

4616. Sib E. BARROW. — No, it would be difficult. 

4617. Sib W. MEYER.— He said he would cut down furlough. 

4618. Sib E. BARROW. — I think it would cause great dissatisfaction, 

4619. PRESIDENT — How has the policy of posting regiments to 
provinces distant from their recruiting areas answered ? 

4620. Sib E. BARROW.— As a general policy I hesitate to give an opinion 
but in particular eases it is advantageous ; take, for example, the moves of the 
10th Jats to Hyderabad, or of a Sikh regiment to Quetta, or a Pathan regiment 
to Calcutta — cases where a corps was supposed to be disaffected. To place 
up-country regiments at Secunderabad and Bangalore is not a satisfactory- 
arrangement. They are too far from their homes and it adds to the expense of 
leave and furlough, for every man travels at the public expense in these cases. 

4621. Sir W. METER. — Apart from moves considered desirable for special 
reasons, would you be against sending regiments too far from their centres ? 

4622. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, as a general rule they ought to be within 
reasonable distance. But, for special reasons, I should like a Carnatic battalion, 
for instance, at Dera Ismail Khan, to get experience in frontier work ; or a 
battalion might be on foreign service at colonial stations, or in Burma or at 
Aden. 

4623. PRESIDENT. — Sir Charles Egerton’s view was that it would he a 
good thing to divide India into certain areas so as to prevent regiments being 
stationed too far away from their homes. His scheme was based on niotives of 
economy, and with a view to the convenience and comfort of the tipOops. 

Secondly, it was considered that it would tend to split up the Indian army into 
areas, and thus restore the localization of the army to a certain extent. Do you 
agree in that view ? 

4624. Sia E. BARROW.— To a certain degree ; I prefer a system with , 
large groups or regiments. One battalion on the frontier, one in its own area 
and the other at a reasonable distance. 

4625. PRESIDENT. — The necessary corollary to your theory would be 
that you must recruit the army more evenly from diverse areas ? 

4626. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4627. PRESIDENT. — Prom what you have seen of the work of divisional 
Generals, do you consider that they make adequate use of the financial and 
other powers conferred upon them ? Do you think that any further; measures 
of decentralization might he tried ? 

4628. Sir E. BAR ROW. — Yes, I consider that they do exercise their powers, 
hut I doubt it they have much real financial power. There can be no 
financial power without the actual control over money. I see no necessity for 
further decentralization. 
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4629. Sib, W. MEYER. — My experience of some years ago was that very 
often a divisional General would send up a thing which, even under these 
restricted powers, would he within his own competence. 

4630. Sir E. BAEROW. — I do not think there is much of that now. You 
see he now has an Accounts officer at his elbow. That system will grow I 
think. Generals will consult these officers more, and the latter will help more. 

4631. PRESIDENT. — Do you approve of the system under which the 
Generals commanding the N orthern and Southern Armies are not utilized in 
any way for administrative work ? Do you think that these high officers might . 
be given more definite work to do and thus relieve Army Headquarters ? 

4632. Sib E. BARROW. — I certainly do not approve. The system not 
only adds to the congestion of business at Army Headquarters, but fails to make 
use of the experience and local knowledge of the officers concerned who are not 
1 Commanders ' but really * Inspectors of Training.* They might well be 
Inspectors of cantonments as well as of troops. Also, their -opinions should 
be sought on questions of distribution and internal defence. 

4633. PRESIDENT. — Are the Army Commanders over- worked in the 
summer ? 

f / 

4634. Sib E. BARROW. — My experience has been that, after the annual 
reports are in, I have barely two hours’ work a day. 

4635. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you give them any financial powers ? . 

4636. Sib E. BARROW. — It is not so much financial powers as decen- 1 
tralization of ordinary business that is required, I think. They could save 
Army Headquarters a great deal of work now thrown upon them. Take 
eantonments for inst ance, there are many oases in which, owing to their local 
knowledge and experience, they could act more efficiently than some junior 
officer at Army Headquarters. 

4637. Sib W. MEYER. — Might an officer of your position have increased 
powers as regards promotions ? 

4638. Sib E. BARROW. — I would not go further than second-in-command; 

I am entirely satisfied with the present system, because I find that the 
Commander-in-Chief usually accepts my recommendations. 

4639. Sib W. MEYER. — You have got a Deputy Adjutant- General ? 

4640. Sib E. BARROW. — Yes, a Brigadier-General of the General Staff. 

4641. Sib W. MEYER. — Is an Army Commander consulted as to whether 
an officer is fit for the command of a regiment ? 

4642. Sib E. BARROW. — Certainly, he recommends the officer in the first 
instance. 

4643. Sib W. MEYER;— And if there is a brigade vacant ? 

4644. Sib E. BARROW. — I have no voice in that, except perhaps 
unofficially. 

4645. Sib W. MEYER. — What staff would you require if you did more - 
administrative work ? 

4646. Sib E. BARROW.— My present staff is not overworked. 

4647. Sib W. MEYER. — You could undertake a larger measure of adminis- 
tration without any additional staff ? ' 

4648. Sib E. BARROW.— Certainly. 

4619. Sib W. MEYER.— Have you a large clerical staff ? 

4650. Sib E. BARROW,— —Pive clerks. 

4661. Sib W. MEYER. — And divisional Generals j do you think that their 
clerical staffs might be reduced ? 

4652. Sib E. BARROW.— They are possibly overstaffed, but not to a large 
extent. / 
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465S. Sir P. LAKE.— I am not sure ; I hare had to go into my office in 
Meerut and order the men away. They rarely got a holiday and had to work 
very hard. 

4654*. Sib W. MEYER. — Under a system of avoiding duplication of 
work you might go further in the way of reduction ? 

4655. Sib E. BARROW. — I do not think you could go very far. 

4656. Sib W. MEYER. — Well, looking at the matter from outside, and 
with your experience inside, should you say establishments at Army Head- 
quarters might he reduced ? 

4657. Sib E. BARROW. — I should say that there might he some reduction 
of officers in the General Staff Branch. 

4658. PRESIDENT. — Take the case of the Intelligence Branch; in many 
cases no fresh compilation is needed, but simply periodical revision ; the work . 
must therefore be less than it was at the inception of the Intelligence Branch ? , , 

4659. Sib E. BARROW. — That is so, but the greater the number of officers 
you have, the better the work is done. I think we were understaffed in the 
old days. 

4660. PRESIDENT. — Regard must he had to the reasonable possibility of 
operations in the country concerned. Thus, for example, it would be of no 
particular advantage to collect a lot of information about, say, Badakshan. 

We have collected possibly as much as we want and there is no possibility of 
our going there now ? 

4661. Sib E. BARROW. — Quite so. 

4662. Sib W. MEYER. — If you had a larger staff of officers than is really 
required, do they not tend to create work ? 

4663. Sib E. BARROW. — No doubt, that might be the case, but there is a 
mean. 

4664. PRESIDENT. — Sir Malcolm Grover told us lately that in regard to . 
the important future needs of the army, he would classify these in the ■“■* ‘ 
following order of urgency : — 

(*) Armament, equipment and other modem needs ; 

(ii) Improvements in distribution and organization ; 

(Hi) Improvements in communication ; 

(io) Improvements in training. 

Do you concur generally in these ? What in your opinion are the most 
important specific needs of the army at present ? 

4665. Sib E. BARROW.- — I do not agree. Every case must he judged on 
its merits. Sometimes one and sometimes'the other is the more pressing need. 

Any hard and fast programme or classification is inexpedient and in my view 
unwise. As regards my opinion as to the most specific needs of the army, I 
attach a list of what I believe to be its most important requirements. ( Vide 
Annexure I.) 

With reference to that list, item (6), my view is that we eat up capital 
by always breeding mules. The donkey is a slow animal, but can be trained 
to go at a fair rate. 

Then take (11) ; I have dealt rather with the political necessity for this ; 
this is the class the agitator works through. 

As regards (22); why Isay it might he completed to that point is 
that so much work has already been done that we may as well finish it. 

That is to say, if you complete the work to mile 300, or whatever it is, 
in the ease of operations beyond Landi Kotal all return convoys can easily 
come down to mile 300 and there be railed in. That relieves the , congestion on 
the actual Khyber line. 
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4666. PRESIDENT. — In the event of our having trouble with China on 
the North-East Erontier, do you consider that, the Chinese troops need he 
reckoned as formidable from a military point of view ? 

4667. Sib E. BARROW. — I do not think so at present. The Chinese troops 
have no trained or trusted leaders, no real knowledge of modern warfare* while 
the whole organization of the army is probably steeped in corruption. I have 
twice seen so-called European trained Chinese troops in action against a greatly 
inferior enemy (at Peitsang and Yangtsun) and on both occasions they quickly 
melted away before a resolute advance. Led by Europeans or Japanese they 
might become really formidable, as the Chinaman is no coward and shows an 
extraordinary aptitude for drill. His natural intelligence, industry and 
patience are valuable qualities if rightly developed. 

4668. Sib, P. LAKE — If unrest iu China continued, do you think it would 
he advisable to have more troops on the Burma frontier ? 

. ,4669. Sib E. BARROW. — I would not reduce the present Burma garrison 

at all. At all events, I would not reduce it below six native infantry 
battalions. But I would delocalize these completely, so that they might be 
available fox service outside of Burma if required. 

4670. PRESIDENT. — The late Sir John Jenkins noted in 1911 : — 

“There are many stations and many districts which, in the absence of 
immediate military aid, would be at the mercy of comparatively small bodies of: 
resolute men, however badly armed.” 

m , • * * * * * 

** I do not think that it is established that the strength of the army in 
India is in excess of existing requirements, * * * • *. If there 

are regiments which are bad or inefficient, they ought certainly to he re- 
modelled, but I would make no reduction in numbers without affecting at least 
an equivalent improvement in efficiency, which may be gained by ar mamen t 
and mobility. ” 

“ On the question of what regiments might be reduced, it is important to 
note that regiments which may be regarded as most efficient for external war 
are not always those which would he most trustworthy in case of internal 
disturbance.” 

Do you concur in all or any of the opinions expressed in the above extract ? 
If so, what action do you consider to be necessary 

(a) To perfect arrangements for internal defence. 

(b) To re-model regiments of doubtful value ? 

4671. Sib E. BARROW. — I concur entirely in the opinions expressed by 
Sir John Jenkins. As regards remedies, I think internal defence can best, be 
provided for by first, the registration of all able-bodied Europeans and Euras- 
ians in a territorial reserve ; secondly, by an enactment enabling the Govern- 
ment to enforce service if necessary ; thirdly, by the allotment, in advance, of 
such territorials to specific duties, either with the existing units- of Volunteers 
or otherwise; and fourthly, by the maintenance of reserves of arms and 
a m m unition at suitable British centres for such organizations. 

4672. PRESIDENT. — Would your territorial reservists receive pay ? 

4673. Sib E. BARROW. — If they were called out, not otherwise. 

4674. PRESIDENT. — What value do you consider can he placed, generally 
speaking, on the Volunteers, in such circumstances as may necessitate their 
employment for a prolonged period ? 

4676. Sib E. BARROW. — I consider that, even if inefficient now, their 
military efficiency and value would rapidly improve under the pressure of dis- 
turbance or danger, and that for purely sedentary duties, obligatory garrisons 
etc., they would be invaluable. Excepting mounted corps, they would be of. little 
use for mobile columns, though special men might be of the utmost value for 
supply or intelligence duties. * • - - 
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4676. PRESIDENT. — It has been said that, when riots took place at Tuti- 
corin, the Indian infantry regiment at Trichinopoly was so weak as to find diffi- 
culty in sending 100 rifles to the former place on the requisition of the civil 
authorities. Now that railways facilitate movements in the southern districts of 
the Madras Presidency, do you think it advisable that the Indian infantry 
regiments at Trichinopoly and Oannanore should he quartered together in one 
cantonment ? If so, where would you place them ? 

4677. Sib. E. BARROW. — -There should have been no difficulty in sending 
the troops. I am not aware that railway facilities are much greater now, nor do 
I think it advisable to withdraw either regiment with a view to concentration. 

4678. PRESIDENT. — Now that the railway is open to Mangalore, is it 
neeessary to retain detachments of British infantry at Calicut and Cannanore 
and one Indian infantTy regiment at the latter place ? 

4679. Sib. E. BARROW.- 5 - Subject to the retention of the Indian infantry 
at Cannanore and of the British detachment at Mallapuramj I think the 
British infantry might he withdrawn from Calicut and Cannanore. I do not 
see how the extension of the railway to Mangalofe affects the question. 

4680. Sib. W. MEYER. — At Calicut there is a guard of native troops ? 

4681. Slit E. BARROW. — I am not aware of it. 

4682. Sib, W. MEYER. — In 1902 there was one I think. r it was for the 

Collector, because at one time a Collector was cut to pieces by Moplahs. f 

4633. PRESIDENT — There are two British infantry battalions in the 
Southern Brigade both of which are split up into detachments. Do you consider 
this to he a satisfactory arrangement, or can you suggest means by which one of 
these two battalions can be kept intact without putting the State to great 
expense ? 

4684. Sib. E. BARROW. — This is a most unsatisfactory arrangement. If 
Calicut and Cannanore are reduced as I have suggested above, I would distribute 
the two regiments thus 

Wellington. 

Fort St. George. 

The Mount. 

Mallapnxam. 

Bell ary. 

No extra barracks would be required for “ A ” battalion, except a larger mess 
house at Wellington, and perhaps additions to- the regimental institutes. 

4685. PRESIDENT. — Would not that distribution he very distasteful to 
the battalion ? 

4686. Sib E. BARROW. — Not more then the present one. 

4687. PRESIDENT.— It has been suggested that the Frontier Militia in 
the North-West Frontier Province, the Zhob Levy iu Baluchistan, and the 
Military Police in Bengal, Assam and Burma, should he placed under the 
Commander-in-Chief. What is your opinion ? 

468 8 v . Sib. E. BARROW.— I entirely disagree. It would be more' expen- 
sive, as there would be a constant levelling up demanded. Military considera- 
tions would- always be placed- before civil needs, and in case of a’ny regrettable 
incident the loss of prestige 1 would be far greater. I may quote the events in 
the Khyber in 1897 as an illustration > if there had. been a regular detachment at 
Landi Kotal at the time and it had been annihilated, the political effect would 
have been far greater than it was when the Khyber Rifles were the victims. 

" 4689. PRESIDENT-. — “Do you consider that the system whieh mow obtains 
or the- selection and appointment of officers to the Frontier Militia* including, 
he Zhob Levy, and the Military Police in Bengal, Assam and Burma^ is- 
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satisfactory? If you consider that the. system should he changed, what do you 
recommend, and why ? 

4690. Sib E. BAREOW. — No, it is most unsatisfactory. Young officers in 
debt or with influence seem to enjoy the preference in obtaining these appoint- 
ments. The conditions have entirely changed since the annexation of Burma, 
and we now require officers of more experience in command. I wrote on this 
subject to the Commander-in-Chief. At the time of the annexation of Burma 
the Military Police were largely formed from existing regular battalions. They 
at that time were better paid than the army and got the pick of the Punjab. 
They were very efficient, constantly employed on field service of sorts, and the 
best officers were keen to go to them. Now the police battalions are very 
inferior to what they used to be ; the men get worse pay than men in the Indian 
army ; and the consequence is that the police get the leavings of the army from 
the Punjab. Officers have not been selected for good service, but for private 
reasons. To my mind these battalions, being isolated with no supervision, require 
officers of greater experience than these young subalterns ; and the men them- 
selves fail to look up to these young boys. I think that the military police 
service. generally would be much improved by having officers of greater experi- 
ence attached to them. 

4691. Sib W. MEYER. — Are you or the divisional General consulted when 
officers are required ? 

" 4692. Sib E. BARROW. — I am not quite sure that I am in .the case of the 
military police. Perhaps I am unofficially. I sometimes recommend officers. 

-m 4693: Sir. W. MEYER. — Por how long do the officers serve with the- mili- 
tary police ? 

4694. Sir ; E.mB ARROW. — Eor four years, with a possible extension, to . 

seven. ... " V. 

4695. Sib W. MEYER. — A disadvantage of putting in senior officers 
would be. that they could not adapt themselves so well to the work ? 

4696. Sir E. BARROW. — I think if you select a good officer he can 
adapt himself to any conditions. 

4697. Sib W. MEYER. — Some years ago, when the Burma Government 

was asked about a possible reduction of the military police they urged among . 
other reasons against such a measure, that it was better to have them organized 
in battalions. ' i . 

4698. Sib E. BORROW. — But they are not really organized in battalions. 
I remember when visiting Burma, going to a police officer with a view to seeing 
his men, he said he could not collect twenty. Except in a few cases the 
so C&Ued battalions are split up into minute detachments. 

4699. Sir W. MEYER. — Bo you think the Burma Military Police could 
be reduced ? 

4700. Sib E. BARROW. — I do not know enough about it ; I am inclined 
to think that the present Lieutenant Governor looks on this large body of 
military police scattered about the country as a danger. 

4701. PRESIDENT.— -Bo you consider it necessary that the Zhob Levy 
posts on the Baluchistan- Afghan frontier, west of Bomandi, should be 
maintained? 

, 4,70.2. !3ir E. BAR ROW. — I am not in a position to advise. The officers 
of the ‘Baluchistan Agency alone can usefully do so. 

4703. PRESIDENT. — If these posts are withdrawn, could a sufficient 
numbef of the Zhob Levy Corps be concentrated at Port Sandeman to allow of 
the regular Indian infantry regiment being taken away from that place ? 

4704. Sir E. BARROW.— I should like to see the Zhob Levy so increased 

as to dispense altogether with the Regular regiment at Sandeman, and in that 
case I would send another regiment to Ghaman. I see no more reason .for. 
keeping a regular regiment at Port Sarideman than 1 do for keeping a regiment 
at Landi EZotal. " „ 
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4705. Sib W. MEYER. — Troops serving in Baluchistan are expensive ; do 
you see any way to reducing this expenditure. Your idea was to reduce expense 
in Burma by delocalization ? 

4706. Sib. E. BARROW. — No, my idea of delocalizing the troops was more 
on the ground of efficiency. I have not considered the matter of expenses in 
Baluchistan. 

4707. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think Aden is properly garrisoned ? 

4708. Sib E. BARROW.— No, X think Aden requires another battalion 
of Indian infantry. 

4709. Sib P. DARE. — Would you say the present British battalion ought 
to be completed to full strength ? 

4710. Sib E. BARROW. — No, I do not see any particular advantage in 
doing so. It is not a good place for British infantry in peace time. 

4711- PRESIDENT. — What, in your opinion, is the minimum establish- 
ment at which a regiment can be kept having regard to its training in peace 
and employment in war ? 

4712. Sib E. BARROW.— I should say 800 men. If dep6t or skeleton 
battalions are necessary on financial and political grounds then two such 
battalions might he kept together, each 450 strong. That is very much the 
suggestion I made as regards the raising of the establishment of the Carnatic 
regiments. If you must have weak regirneuts I am rather in favour of putting 
two.dep6t batt&lions together, so as to give suffiicient men for training and gar- 
rison purposes. 

4713. PRESIDENT. — "Under that system the two dep6ts would have to he 
localized, hut that is opposed to our entire system of periodical reliefs ? 

4714. Sib E. BARROW.— Yes. 

4715. PRESIDENT. — What do you consider should he the . establishment 
of reservists for a regiment of the strength you have just suggested ? 

4716. Sib E. BARROW. — The minimum would be 300 reservists per bat- 
talion. But in my view the ideal system would be regiments of four battalions 
each, namely, two service battalions of 800 each, and two depdt battalions of 400 
or 450 each located together, with a reserve of 1,000 men for the whole regi- 
ment. On mobilization the depdt battalions would he expanded to 800 strength 
and act as feeders to the others. The reason I think it would be an ideal 
system is that in war it would give us more units, and in my opinion we have 
got far too few units in the Indian army. 

4717. Sib W. MEYER- — It would reduce the places where you could 
locate troops ? 

4718. Sib E. BARROW. — No, we should have more battalions, but half 
of them would be weak cadres. 

4719. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the war strength of an Indian 
Infantry regiment is adequate P Is it not wasteful to have full complements 
of officers for the present number of men ? Would not a thousand men per . 
battalion be better ? 

4720. Sib E. BARROW. — The stronger the regiment takes the field the 
better, but taking one thing with another I am content with the present 
strength of 750. 

' 4721. PRESIDENT. — Do you recommend any changes in the terms of- 
service, pay and allowances, rewards, pensions and gratuities of the native ranks 
of the Indian army ? 

4722. Sib. E. BARROW.— I think the present terms are quite good enough 
for some years'to come, except as regards the native officers. Their position 
requires improvement, as they have received least benefit from recent changes, 
and they are precisely the class it is important to keep contented and loyal. 
I would increase both their pay and pension — pay Rs. 60 for Jemadars, and 
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Us. 120 for Subadars of 28 years’ service ; pensions of Jemadars Us. 20 and 
25, instead of Rs. 16 and Rs. 20. ;The present pensions of Jemadars are 
ridiculously inadequate for people of tbeir position. I wish to emphasize 
very strongly that so long as the native officers are loyal and contented, we 
may rely on the men I am afraid there was much disappointment that no con- 
cessions of any particular value were made to them at Delhi. 

47 2S. PRESIDENT. — The pay of the lower native ranks of Indian regi- 
ments has been- materially increased; the pay of native officers has not 
increased ? 

4724. Sib E. BARROW. — No ; the only difference, made the other day, 
was 'that, -whereas formerly we had two classes of Jemadar and Subadar, and 
one got more pay than the other, there is now only one class of each on the 
higher rate of pay. I think it would be better, to pay a Jemadar more after a 

.. certain number of years’ service. 

4725. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider it possible to effect any economies 
in the maintenance of the army. If so, what do yon suggest ? 

4726. Sib E. BARROW. — I do not consider reduction of expenditure on 
"the army feasible, as although I can suggest economies, they would be counter- 
balaneed-by increased expenditure. Eor example, I would reduce the number 
of expensive units like British cavalry regiments and Royal Horse Artillery 
batteries, but only on the condition that an increase were made in British 
mountain artillery and that more howitzer batteries were provided. One regi- 
ment of British cavalry and two batteries of Royal Horse Artillery cost about 
tbirteen-and-a-half lakhs per annum. Pour British mountain batteries and 
three howitzer batteries would cost approximately fourteen lakbs, hut would 
give us thirty additional guns. [I am using figures given by Colonel Miley 
as Accountant General a dozen years ago.") 

Another economy would be the substitution of donkeys for mules for 
compact loads like ammunition, but this would involve initial expenditure under 
donkey breeding. Then, as suggested elsewhere, the squadrons of the Deoli and" 
Erinpura regiments might easily be reduced, but on the other hand, the savings 
thus produced should be utilized in bringing the infantry of the three local 
regiments up to strength ; also another squadron should be added to the Guides. 

The Nepal Escort might justly be removed from the Military Budget. It is 
a purely political service. 

Then there are small reductions that might be made in the General Staff 
at Army Headquarters, but that might have to be balanced by an increase of 
the Staffs of Army Commanders. 

I have always held that it is a great mistake having British cavalry in the 
1st and 4>tk Cavalry Brigades. I would prefer to see three regiments of , native 
cavalry unhampered by Horse Artillery, because they will he with the leading 
echelons, and you want units who can live on the country. Tn going to 
Kandahar, for instance, it would be a great advantage to a commander to be 
able to launch his cavalry forward as quickly as possible. I prefer seeing 
British cavalry employed in internal defence. This would produce an economy 
in that all arrangements for these two brigades would he on a more economical 
scale. 

4727. Sib "W. MEYER.~-Oould you not produce considerable economy by 
reducing peace establishments and increasing reserves ? 

. B. BARROW. — Yes, but I am not advocating reduction, I 

should like to seethe present peace establishment main t a in e d. - ’ ' ' ' 

^29. Sib W. MEYER.— Then again, if you reduce the number of officers 
of the Indian army you get economy ? 

4730. Sib E. BARROW. — I have already proposed something on those 

lines. ° 

4731. Sib W. MEYER.— Have you considered the Rifle Eactory ? \ 
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4732. Sib, E. BARROW. — I hare no figures to refer to. Taut I understand 
that military factories were established because it was said that India ought to 
be self-supporting. 

4733. Sib W. MEYER. —Do you think India ever could be self-supporting 
in the matter of rifles ? 

4734. Sib E. BARROW.— -Well, I rather thought that at the time I noted 
against the proposal about rifles. But I am entirely in agreement with the 
absolute necessity for a cordite factory in India. 

4735. Sib W. MEYER.— Assuming that it takes a greater amount of 
money to produce rifles in India, a,nd that you have got an adequate reserve, is 
there anything to be gained by manufacturing them in the country ? 

4736. Sib E. BARROW. — Personally I do not think there is. I am in 
favour of the gun carriage factory, because we must be able to produce wheels 
and component parts for our carriages. 

4737. Sib P. LAKE. — Would not .that apply to rifles ? 

4738. Sib E. BARROW. — I think it is certainly an advantage, hut on 
‘ financial grounds I cannot say it is absolutely necessary. There is less economy 

in producing component parts of rifles than there is in producing wheels, etc., 
and such small articles are more easily imported. . 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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ANNEXUUE I 
(See answer 4665.) 


hist of the most important needs of the army at the present time 1 

Remarks. 


^1) Increase of British mountain artillery 
by 4 batteries* 


(4| An additional brigade of howitzers. 


(3) Improvement in the pay and pensions 
of native officers* 

(4) Increase hi the establishment of the 
Airmy Bearer Corps, and improvement in the 
conditions of service. 


ih) Increase in transport and improve- 
ment in pay and status of transport followers* 

(0) The initiation of a donkey breeding 
scheme with a view to the substitution of 
donkeys foT mules for the transport of 
compact loads such as ammunition. 


(7) Completion of the Kacha Garhi Rase 
Scheme* 


(8) Completion of 2' 6* line from Thai 
to Parachinar. 

(9) Addition of 1 squadron to the Guides 
Cavalry* 


The 6th, 8th and 9th Divisions are now 
without mountain artillery, but as we can 
at the best only mobilize 8 divisions, 4 moun- 
tain batteries will suffice for the present. The 
cost may be met by reduction of British cav- 
alry and Royal Horse artillery, I would put the 
6th Division’s mountain artillery at DeolaK 
and that of the 9th’ Division at or near Wel- 
lington. 

We require this for the second line of opera- 
tions. The cost can be met as above or by 
reducing a Field Artillery Brigade. I would 
not add a 3rd brigade of howitzers, as advocat-" 
ed by the General Staff, as I deprecate using a 
3rd line of operations. . t i 

I put this high in the list, because of the 
political importance I attach to the subject. 

There are at present only 11 companies, 
which is quite inadequate. The total establish- 
ment is only 1,610 men, and the General l Staff 
calculate that allowing for sick Sand one year’s 
wastage, we are deficient 6f 13,6131 men 
so that it would seem we have now barely 
sufficient for 1 division. I would call attention 
to the report of the Ambulance Transport 
Committee, 1898. We recommended an estab- 
lishment of 85 companies -with 200 men each 
and 10 cadres with 100 men each — total 8,000 
men. On this, the Government of India sanc- 
tioned an establishment of, I think, 3,000 men, 
but a few years later, under Lord Kitchener’s 
orders, even this establishment was halved* I 
protested at the time with reference to the re- 
quirements of the 1st Division, but with v no 
avail. The experience of the Mohmand ex- 
pedition proved that I was right. - 

On this subject see the reply to qtiesrion 
regarding dependence of troops on their 2nd 
line transport. 

After the Tirah campaign, I made proposals 
in the Military Department in this direction* 
The Commander-in-Chief, Sir W. Lockhart, 
concurred, and I believe he intended to take up 
the question. . ; 

I would not form donkey transport corps, 
but allot donkeys to units for maintenance and 
training. f 

Under my Presidency a Committee sat at 
Peshawar in 1907 to consider requirements^ 
I understand our proceedings were approved- in 
principle, but that little or nothing has* been 
done. Unless action is taken, the difficulties 
of an advance on the Khyber line will be much 
aggravated. 

To facilitate an advance by the Peiwar KLotal 
in summer, and the maintenance of troops in 
Kurram in the event of a defensive campaign . 

At present the cavalry regimeut, 1st Division, 
takes the field with 8 squadrons instead of 4. 
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Xdst of the most important needs of the army at the present time — contd. 

Remains. 


(10) Increase in the establishment of 
Indian Army Reserves, and division into two 
classes. 

(11) Improvement in the pay and status 
of sub-assistant surgeons. 


(12) More Signal Companies. 

(13) Field troops of sappers for use with 
cavalry brigades. 


(14) Introduction of the Station Hospital 
system for native troops and improvement in 
Hospital equipment, etc. 

(15) Addition of 8 battalions to the 
Indian army, vis . : — • 

2 Brahman battalion. 

1 J at ,, 

1 Rajput ,, 

1 Bengal Pioneer , „ 

1 Baluchistan „ 

1 , Carnatic ,, 

1 Second Battalion to Guides. 

1 ,, „ to Hazara Pioneers. 


(16) Further extension of principle of 
class regiments. 

(17) De-localization of Burma regiments. 

L . * 

(18) Provision of travelling field kitchens, 
of the Russian or other improved pattern, to 
; British regiments, and of travelling boilers 
to native regiments. 

i (19) Formation of a small Aviation 
Corps. 

(£0) Provision of mounted sections (25 
men) for all British infantry battalions de- 
^legated to internal defence. 

. (21) Improvement of lines of native 
' troops. 

(22) Extension of Khyber railway from 
Warsak to Mile 300. 

1 - (23) Improvement of pay and status of 
Silladar syces. 


If we reduce the establishment of units, 
reserves will become all the more necessary. 

This class has not been generously treated, is 
very discontented, and may become a political 
danger as a vehicle of sedition. It would be both 
just and expedient to improve their position. The 
question is on all fours with that of (3) above* 

"We have only sufficient for 4 divisions. We 
ought to have 1 company per division. 

As the countries in which Indian troops 
usually operate are devoid of railways and 
bridges, I think it will suffice if we have S such 
troops, one for „each corps of Sappers and 
Miners. 

I think this will tend to both economy and 
efficiency, although I am aware there are valid 
objections to it. 

The army is deficient by at least this number. 


To complete links of 3 battalions/ 

The 9th Bhopal Regiment to be reconstituted 
as a Rajput regiment and linked to the 13th 
Rajputs and the suggested new battalion. 
The cost of this measure might be met by the 
reduction of the establishment of all battalions 
to an average of 13 British officers and 800 
■native ranks. The present establishment of the 
infantry is 138 battalions — 2133 British officers 
and 121,520 native ranks. The proposed estab- 
lishment would be 146 battalions — 1898 officers 
and 116,800 native ranks or, if all two battalion 
regiments and Pioneer battalions were left at 
900 strength, 120,600 native ranks. So that 
even in the latter case financial equilibrium 
should be preserved. 

Desirable on political grounds. 

Desirable as tending, to efficiency , -and 
economy. 1 j \ 

This would add gTeatly to the comfort and 
efficiency of regiments operating in countries 
where carriage roads exist. , 

Might be quite a small organization, as ordi- 
narily our opponents would not be so provided, 
as there would be no battles in the blue. 

These would be quite invaluable to moveable 
columns without cavalry, and for reconnaissance 
duties. * 

Much yet remains to be done, and tbis measure 
tends to improve both the health and- comfort 
of the troops. 

This will enable us to utilize the Kam-Shil- 
man and Mullagori road for return convoys 
in. summer. 

Might facilitate transport arrangements, if 
regulated to that end the extra cost being borne 
by Government. % 
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ANNEXTJBE II. 
(See answer 4286 ). 


Note by General Sir Edmund Narrow on Class Regiments as compared 

with Class Company regiments 

. A most desirable change in policy - , in my opinion, is the formation of 
more class .regiments. I am .well .aware that the majority of officers are 
opposed to this on the ground that in a class regiment they newer know 
wiiat is going oii in the lines. I have myself commanded a class regiment of 
Mnsalmans and do not accept this argument, but, even admitting it as a strong 
objection td class regiments^ I maintain that the advantages of the system com- 
pletely outweigh that objection. With Class regiments we can always segregate 
classes of doubtful loyalty, or neutralize them by placing them with other 
corps of classes which [have no sympathy with them, e.g., 10th Jats to Hyder- 
abad, ,14th Sikhs to Quetta, while in the case of class company- regiments, 
n5t only is it impossible to segregate ipy particular class, bht we fail the risk of 
contamination and of fraternisation between classes, e.g., the Mtltiby, whent 
Tyhole regiments turned against ns though composed of such diverge elements aS 
Oudh Hindus, Sikhs, and Musalmans. The experience of the Mutiny demon- 1 
strates the absolute futility of relying on diversity of class within a regiment; 
Daily intercourse, and common regimental interests and life, form ordinarily 
a cement far too strong for class prejudice to withstand. Moreover* the 
system enables us always to employ classes we can fully trust, e g., in Tirah. 
we employed Sikh and Gurkha regiments against Pathans. Similarly if we had 
to. fight Nepal, we .should, prefer to, employ Musalmans and Marathas. Einally, 
I think no one will dispute the fact that class regiments are generally much, 
happier ones, and on the whole more efficient because (£) there is naturally 
greater esprit de corps’, (ii) they attract the pick of their class in the recruiting - 
market, fm) there is less difficulty in regulating promotion, and (iv) a simpler ; 
interior economy. 

The practicability of this change may he disputed, but I maintain there is 
little or no difficulty, and we could effect the change without much dislocation 
or discontent. The system of class companies within regiments facilitates a 
rapid and easy transformation. Eor instance, an increase in the number of 
Musalman regiments seems particularly desirable. This might he done by elim- 
inating Musalmans from certain regiments and concentrating them in others. 
Thus for example in the 20 Maratha, Hyderabad and Carnatic regiments there 
are 62 Musalman companies, more than sufficient, if desired, to form •£$ , 
Musalman regiments of 8 battalions each. Similarly ip. the 12 old Punjab 
regiments there are ample Musalmans to form 2 regiments of 3 battalions, 
viz : — 1 regiment of Pathans (20th, 21st and 40th) and 1 regiment of Punjabis 
(22nd, 33rd aind 46th}; but to accomplish this it wopld also be necessary to form 
a hew ‘Sikh group (19th, 24th ahd 26th) tp which "the Sikhs of the above 
mentioned Punjabi regiments could t>e transferred. 

Similarly from the 15- new. Punjab and . Burma battalions (old Madras 
regiments) we could form 1 Sikh .regiment, 1 Punjabi regiment each of 8 
battalions, still leaving 3 mixed regiments. Without some such measure as this 
„we perpetuate what I conceive to he a growing danger, , t the fusion of religions 
and classes which. are, still a counterpoise to .one another. In a mercenary 
army we cannot afford to disregard the old Boman maxim of . Divide et 
irnpera 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


22nd Meeting — Friday, the 19th July 1912. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Roos-Keppel, K C.I.E., 
Chief Co mmissioner and Agent to the Governor-General, 
North-West Frontier Province, attended as a witness and 
was examined. 

Evidence of Sib. Geobge Rqos-Keppex. 

4739. PRESIDENT.— You are Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner in the North-West Frontier Province and have had great experi- 
ence of the tribesmen in the Kurra-m Talley, the Khyber, and along the fron- 
tier ? 

4740. Sib, G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, sir, I have been there for twenty* 
years. 

4741. PRESIDENT. — It has been stated that during a period of over 
thirty 1 years little has been done to improve our communications through the 
Kbyber. What, in general terms, is the state of the roads from Peshawar to' 
Kabul and from Quetta to Kandahar, as compared with what it was in 1878-80 ? 

4742. Sib, G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — During the last ten years much has been 
done to improve communications through the Khyber from Peshawar to the 
Afghan frontier at Torkham. The main road from Jamrud to Landi Kotal has 
been widened and well metalled, and is now in first class order. A second road 
has been made, of which all the difficult parts have been finished and metalled ; 
it could be completed at short notice. A third road has been made through the 
Mullagori country to Landi Kotal which would be valuable for return trans- 
port. From Torkham to Kabul the road has been improved and between Jalala- 
bad and Kabul it has been lightly metalled. The Amir visits Jalalabad yearly 
and shortly before his journey the road is repaired sufficiently to make it practi- 
cable for motors. It is possible to take motors to Jalalabad through the Khyber, 
blit this dan only be done with difficulty and with a very light load. The metal- 
ling of the road between Jalalabad and Kabul is said to be very light, and it 
would probably not stand the strain of heavy traffic for more than a few days. 
I know nothing of the roads between Quetta and Kandahar. 

4743. Sib, W. MEYER. — Are the Amir’s motors heavy ? 

4744. Sib G. ROOS-KEPP EL. — He has all kinds, but they are mostly 
faifly light*. 

4745. Slit W. MEYER. — Could we use light lorries for transport in 
Afghanistan P 

4746. Sib. G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No, I think they would cut the roads to 
pieces in a very short time. 

4747. Sib W. MEYER. — You are speaking of the roads on the Amir’s 
side ? On our aide constant traffic must cut up the roads, but they would stand 
as much as the roads in India, I presume ? 

4748. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

4749. PRESIDENT. — We have been told of a report to the effect that 
the Amir was going to start a motor service between Landi Kotal and Kabul 
for parcels and passengers ; have you heard of it ? 

4750. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL - 1 -! have heard of it, but I think the pro- 
ject -is .probably being pushed by Europeans who want to sell the A mix motor 
Cars. I do not think -it will come to anything. 

4751*. PRESIDENT.^-A lorry carrying Stores and so on would weigh 
four tons at -least • that wo&ld constitute a heavy load for the road P 

4752. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Well, ten years ago, after the South 
African War, before we-improv-ed the Khyber road, some traction engines were 
sent up that road, and one of them went through the metalling and sank four 
feet into the ground. 
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A. 1940. 4753. Sib W. MEYER.— I think a former witness suggested doubling 

the road through the Khyber ? ~* y 

4754. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— It has been done; that is to say, the 
road has been doubled everywhere except in those places where the work would 
entail cutting into fields ; this, of course, we cannot do in peace time. A Pioneer 
battalion could complete the doubling in a few days. We have completed 
all the difficult parts as far as Landi Khana. 

4755. PRESIDENT. — How does the present system of maintaining 
order along the North-West Erontier compare with that which was in force in 
1895 ? 

4756. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The present system of maintaining 
order along the frontier compares favourably with that in force in 1895. 
The four militia corps, namely the Khyber Rifles, Kurram Militia, North 
"Waziristan Militia, and South Waziristan Militia, are well trained, organized and 
disciplined, and our main dependence is upon them supported by the regular 
garrisons. 

4757. PRESIDENT. — Are these forces satisfactory in every way ? 

4758. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, but recruiting for them is somewhat 
difficult. 

4759. PRESIDENT. — If the pay were raised, would there still he this 
difficulty ? 

• 4760. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No. The officers are very good indeed ; 

Jfcbey are taken from the regular army and seconded. I choose them all, and 
-I do not take anybody I do not know personally. 

4761. PRESIDENT. — Of what rank are the commandants ? 

4762. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Majors. 

4763. PRESIDENT. — And you have captaiusand subalterns in addition? 

4764. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

4765. Sib W. MEYER. — You have had experience of the time when the 
Punjab Erontier Eorce guarded the frontier ? 

4766. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

4767. Sib W. MEYER. — How would you compare that period, with the 
present state of things ? 

4768. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL, — It is very hard to compare them, 
because in those days we kept entirely behind the administrative border ; we 
: had nothing'- forward of it at all. I do not quite understand to what particular 
tune in the history of the Punjab Erontier Eorce you are referring. 

4 769. Sib W. MEYER.— I was thinking of the time when we pushed on 
to Wane and the Tochi. 


4770. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— The Punjab Erontier Eorce was then 
practically what the militia corps are now. 

4771. PRESIDENT. — It was a highly efficient force, was it not ? 
work 4 * 1772 SlR & B'OOS-KEPPEL. — It was very efficient for its particular 

4773. PRESIDENT.— At the time of the Afghan war we had a consider- 
able number of regiments of the Punjab Erontier Eorce, some of which.highly 
distinguished themselves. As we gradually pushed on our frontier, would it be 

isadvantageous to convert the militia regiments into regular regiments, pro- 
vided irregular corps of men possessing the fine fighting qualities of these 

tribesmen were organized and pushed on in front? M 

4774. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — It would not be disadvantageous assum- 
ing as. a preliminary that in the advance everything would be absorbed behind. 
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When you go forward, you get fighting and non-fighting races, but it depends 
on how far forward you get. The Gliilzais, for example, would not take service. 

4775. PRESIDENT. — What is the general character of the tribes on the 
frontier ? How far are our present relations with them friendly or otherwise ? 
What are their relations with each other ? 

4776. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEB. — Dove of independence, pride, and avarice 
are the only characteristics which the tribes on the frontier, can be said to 
have in common; in all others they vary widely. To take them in order from 
the north, the people of the Black Mountain and of Buner have shewn them- 
selves fanatical in. the past, but they have been quiet for many years ; they are 
poorly armed, and it is doubtful whether they would ever give any serious trouble 
unless their independence were threatened. The Swatis of Upper and Dower 
Swat are intensely fanatical and priest-ridden. They are, in my opinion, not 
to he trusted, and might rise at any time without cause and without warning. 
The people of Dir and Bajaur are less fanatical than the Swatis, but they are 
not free from fanaticism and would probably join the latter in any big rising. 
The Chitralis are hostile to the Pa than tribes surrounding them and would be 
unlikely to join them. The Mohmands have fanatical tendencies and would 
probably give trouble, but their country is accessible and comparatively easy, 
and they are not a serious menace. The Mullagoris are very friendly to us 
and are on bad terms with their neighbours, the Mohmands and Afridis. 
They can be depended upon and would assist us to guard the Mullagori 
road. The Shinwaris feel that their interests are ours and could be entirely 
.depended upon. They could be made use of in time of war to • guard 
the Khyber road within their limits. The Afridis are the most important 
tribe upon the frontier and no rising could be general without them, as, 
so long as they remain quiet, they form a complete barrier between the 
tribes to the north and those to the south ; they are singularly free from 
fanaticism and look solely to their own interests. They are the best armed tribe 
on the frontier. The Orakzai and Zaimusht would probably watch the 
attitude of the Afridis and follow their lead ; they resemble the Afridis but 
are not such good fighters, nor are they as well armed. The Turis of Kurram. 
are Shias, and are completely surrounded by a hostile Sunni population, which 
would have conquered and exterminated them but for our intervention ; in a 
frontier rising they could be entirely depended upon. The Wazirs and Msfhsuds 
are undoubtedly hostile to us and are subject to accesses of individual fanaticism ; 
they are well-armed and are steadily increasing their armament. .They are 
much under the influence of Kabul. The lesser tribes — Bhittanis, Mianis, and 

- Shiranis — are negligible. The Bhittanis would probably go with the Mahsuds 
and Wazirs. ' . ' ' 

Our relations with all except the most remote tribes have steadily improved, 
since 1895 and are on the whole friendly. Their relations with each other 
have been drawn closer, and, whereas in 1895 they were indifferent to each 
other’s fate, to-day a war against one tribe would arouse the sympathy of the 
others. 

4777- Sib W. MEYER. — You say they were indifferent to each other in 
1895, but was not tbe trouble in 1897 * caused by the tribes collectively 
becoming uneasy ? 

4778. Sir G. ROOS-REPPEL. — Each tribe had its own causes for 
uneasiness. There was a general belief that wo had started on a policy of 
sw allo wing up the whole belt of independent territory. There was no lateral 
communication between the tribes then, now there is a chain linking them up. 

4779. Sib W. MEYER. — I understand that in 1895 they were concerned 
about each other’s fate. A thought that if B was swallowed up, his turn would 
come next ? 

4780. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Each was mainly concerned about his 
own fate. 

4781. Sib W. MEYER. — You say there are communications between 
Kabul and the tribes ? 
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.4782. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The Amir beeps up regular pro -Afghan 
agencies amongst the tribes and subsidizes them. Anybody who is notoriously 
anti-British receives an allowance. 

4783. Sir W. MEYER. — Is not that a contravention of the Durand Agree- 
ment ? 

4784. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

4785. Sir W. MEYER. — Have you ever represented this to the Eoreign 
Office P 

4786. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I have reported it in every Admini- 
stration Report. The British Agent in Kabul reports how the tribes are given 
large sums of money and ammunition. 

4787. Sir W. MEYER. — Are the Kabul presents to the tribes as large as 
our subsidies ? 

4788. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No ; nor are they given to the same 
people. 

4789. Sir W. MEYER. — We subsidize the tribesmen, and I presume the 
Amir subsidizes the mullahs ? 

4790. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Our allowances are allotted by tribes, 
and each section receives its share. Individuals who distinguish them- 
selves by raiding British territory, or by their general hostility towards us, 
hnbw they will be given an allowance from Kabul. 

4791. ' S,IR W. MEYER. — But if we find that a certain number of indivi- 
duals in a tribe are misbehaving, we stop our allowance to the tribe, do we not ? 

4792. Sir G. ROOS-EEPPEL. — These cases are usually settled with 
the tribe by making them pay compensation for the misdemeanour committed. 

i ~ „ 

4,793. Sir W. MEYER. — Has this system of allowances worked well P 

4794.. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— -On the whole it has ; I do not think we 
could possibly do without it. 

4795. Si®. W. MEYER.— Is it really blackmail ? 

. 4796. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — In some cases, not iu others. Eor 
instance before we took over the Khyber, the Afridis took all tolls from cara- 
vans. We now collect the tolls, and the allowance to the tribe is based on the 
value of the tolls. 

4797-. Sir W. MEYER.— Take the Mahsuds ; do they render us services 
proportionate to what we pay them ? 

4798. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No, they do not. 

4799. Sir W. MEYER. — You spoke of the Wazirs being hostile. What 
is the reason of their hostility ? 

4800. Sir G. ROOS -KEPPEL. — All the tribes on the frontier are more, 
or less hostile at heart. 

. 4801. Sir W. MEYER. — You said that the Swatis are fanatical, but the 
Afridis are not. How is that P 

.4802. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The Swatis are very religious and 
priest-ridden, the Afridis are not. Most of the tribes are very poor, consequently . 
they are always hungry. This leads to raids which bring them into collision 
with us ; thus the raw is always kept open between us. 

4803. Sir W. MEYER.— This is the essence of the problem — the increase 

of the tribes and the absence of an outlet for their energies P 

* * 

.4804. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I do not tbink they want an outlet. I 
should think that the blood-feud system keeps the population down to reason-- 
able limiis. 
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4805. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand they used to form colonies in 
India. Take the Rohillas for instance ? 

4806. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Those were not frontier tribesmen 
who came to India in those days. There is no instance of frontier tribes having 
settled in India. The settlers you refer to were the Afghan followers of the 
Afghan conquerors of India. The frontier tribes were as hostile to the kings of 
Afghanistan as they are to us. They love their independence. I infer that, 
if considerable numbers of the tribesmen had joined the Mughals, they would 
have risen in the world by virtue of their fighting qualities but there is no 
evidence of this. 

4807. Sir W. MEYER.— You say the Swatis are fanatical ; have they 
been softened at all ? 

4808. Sir G. ROOS-KE PPEL.— The punishment we inflicted on them 
in 1897 softened them. 

4809. Sir W. MEYER.— Did not an Akhund of Swat who died in the 
early sixties say that, in the event of a war with Russia and Britain, the Swatis 
ought to side with England ? 

4810. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I have never heard of it. 

4811. Sir W. MEYER. — The saying is, I thought, supposed to exercise 
considerable influence on the frontier ? 

4812. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Rumours have been generally spread 
among the tribesmen that the Russians behave very badly to Muhammadan 
women. . I do not think the tribes want to change masters in the least. 

4813. PRESIDENT.— In the Swat valleys the tribesmen have benefited 
enormously in the way of cultivation, trade, and so on, have they not ? 

4814. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — An enormous trade has grown up, but 
cultivation has not increased as the irrigable land is limited. They count their 
revenue in water — so many canals. We have not touched Tipper Swat at all. 

4815. PRESIDENT. — Still, the trade has increased enormously ? 

4816. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPED. — Yes. They have discovered now that 
there is a great demand for various commodities. The trade over the Malakand 
in rice, wheat, hides, and wool, has grown greatly. 

4817. PRESIDENT. — What did they do previously with the stuff they 
now export ? 

4818. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — When they had no outlet for trade, they . 
were, very wasteful. They were prolific and bred heavily. The population has 
been steadily growing np. Our occupation has not affected the amount of 
cultivation in the least. One effect which their increased prosperity will 
undoubtedly have will be to soften them, and consequently they will become of 
less value as fighting men. They will also become less inclined to fight because 
they will have more to lose. 

4819. Sir W. MEYER. — In the event of a war with Russia, with Afghan" 
istan as an ally, w.hat would be the feeling of the frontier tribes ? 

4820. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — It depends on the officers in charge 
of the Agencies and on the mullahs. The tribesmen are extremely selfish and 
they would look to the side on which their interests lay. 

4821. Sir W. MEYER.— Would they prefer Great Britain to Russia ? 

4822. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, I think so. 

4823. Sir W. MEYER. — Would their preference run to the extent of 
their being actively friendly and fighting for us ? 

4824. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — -If they thought we were goiDg to win, 
they would fight for us, but some would nevertheless raid our convoys. The 
tribes would wait to see which side was going to win. In the case of Berious 



disturbances in India they would get uneasy. They regard Russia as a big 
factor because they tbink that we were formerly afraid of her ; but to most' of 
the tribes Russia is merely a name. 

4825. Sib. W. METER. — Wliat was the effect of the Russo-Japanese 
War ? 

4826. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — They do not know what the Japanese 
are. There was not a newspaper sold in Peshawar until last year. When I 
say they did not take any interest in the struggle between Russia and Japstn, 
I speak of the tribesmen. In great cities like Peshawar, however, general 
politics are discussed. Nineteen Russian deserters came down to Peshawar last 
winter, and people came from far and wide to see them ; the Amir, thinking 
they were probably spies, turned them over to us. 

4827. Sir W. MEYER.— Were they Europeans or Asiatips ? 

4828. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Europeans. • ' 

4829. PRESIDENT. — What became of them ? 

4830. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I got them moved to Cawnpore in tte 

hope of their being able to find work there, but the scheme was not ' a success. 
They were finally sent to Australia. When asked if they would like to return 
to Russia, they declined to go hack, i 

4881. PRESIDENT, — What are the steps taken to find out what is going 
on in the tribal areas, and to get information as to their armaments, etc. ? Can 
the statistics compiled in this respect be really relied upon ? 

4832. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — In the tribal areas' Political Agents 
obtain their information regarding the tribes through tribal elders, spies, and 
the men of the frontier militias. The elders are generally jealous of one another, 
and. by comparing their information it is usually possible* to know what ”is 
going on. As regards armament, the statistics compiled ean be relied upon as 
a minimum. Though they cannot be said to be accurate, they are probably > 
more accurate than similar statistics in British districts, as in independent 
territory no one attempts to conceal his arms. I once succeeded in getting a 
census of the arms amongst the Afridis which was fairly accurate. 

4833. PRESIDENT. — You take the figures in your report as the m ini m um , 
I suppose ? 

4834. Sir G.. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, but I would like to mention that 
in this report nothing at all is said about any arms except arms of European 
manufacture. It may be accepted that every one of the 350,000 men on 
the frontier has a weapon of some sort. 

4835. Sib W. MEYER.— How do you calculate the number of fighting 
men ? 

4836. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— The tribal allowances, which are worked 
out by sections, sub-sections, and minor sub-sections are handed to the head men 
for distribution, and by cross-questioning the latter it. is possible usually to 
arrive at a very fair knowledge of .the fighting strength of the tribe. 

4837. Sir W. MEYER. — Is every able-bodied male counted as a fighting 

man ? _ 

4838. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — * Everything from a quail to a camel, * as 

they say. * ■■ 

4839. Sir W . MEYER.— Practically every boy who has been circumcised 
at the age of thirteen, I presume ? 

4840. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Sometimes circumcision takes place at 
the age of seven. I think it may he assumed that everybody from the age of 
15 to 65 is counted a fighting man. 

4841. Sib W. MEYER. These figures are based on guesswork more or 

lvSS i 
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, . 4842. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — If you look at; the latest report you will 

see that the entire estimate is worked out by sub-sections. The figures are not 
given in round numbers and it is quite possible they may not be accurate 
within 10,000 or 5,000 either way. 

4843. Sib W. METE ft.— You yourself described reports prior to 1910 as 
inaccurate, did you not ? 

4844. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Tes. I do not think so much, trouble 
was taken with them formerly as now. 

4845. Sib W. METER. — Sir Henry McMahon told us he could givens A. 3495. 
accurate statements for certain areas, but further back, the estimates were more 
doubtful. 

4846. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I impress on all our Political Agents to 
take the minimum figures. I have been asked by the Eoreign Office to write 
a note showing which of the tribes are the moat accurately calculated. When 
you come to distant tribes who inhabit districts where no Europeans have been 
since the last expedition, and where we only see the people occasionally, the 
figures are much vaguer than they are in areas like Waziristan, for instance, 
where you have the Political Agent and his staff. 

4847. Sib W. METER. — Have you any statistics relating to the ammuni- 
tion in the possession of the tribes ? 

4848. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The ammunition varies enormously.,, At 
the beginning of the Tirah Expedition I should say the ammunition . supply of 
Afridis was comparatively small. At the end it was fairly large. The Persian 
Gulf trade in ammunition was enormous. The tribes have always obtained 

, ammunition from Kabul, and they also buy it from the Afghan troops on the 
‘ frontier of the tribal areas. At one time the Gulf arms trade brought- in sueh 
enormous quantities that the price dropped down to one-fifth of what it fdrmerly 
was. 

4849. Sib W. METER. — The table prepared by the General Staff shows 
a total of about 62,500 rifles and carbines of various descriptions as being in the 

.. possession of the tribesmen ; should you say they had an adequate supply , of 
ammunition for these ? 

' _ A 

4850. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Tes,' for their own purposes,, but not 
sufficient (according to our ideas) for war. I should say the average man 
possesses about twenty to forty rounds of ammunition for his rifle." ' 

4851. Sir W. METER.— If Afghanistan were neutral and hostilities 
■ against us lasted some time, would their supply of ammunition give out ? 

4852. Sib G. ROOS KEPPEL. — It certainly would, but they have the 
• advantage over us that they never waste a round, and they know their country. 

4853. PRESIDENT. — You say that, the Afghan troops on the’ frontier 
of these tribal areas sell their ammunition to the tribesmen. How do they 
explain that to the superior authorities P Do they say that the ammunition is 

_ expended on rifle practice ? 

4854. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I do not think so. When they were 
supposed to be fighting the Mangals, the Afghan soldiers were selling their 
ammunition all the time. It is even said that they started a sort of bazar for 
this purpose. The reason why the Patan fort was captured by the Mangals 
was because all the powder in the fort had been taken and sold. 

4855. Sib W. METE R.— In the event of a war with Afghanistan and the 
tribes, would there be enough ammunition to supply all the men who would be 
in arms aganist us ? 

4856. Sib. G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The Amir has gigantic stores of ammuni- 
tion in Kabul which he has obtained from England, the Gulf and from his 
factories. 

4857. PRESIDENT. — If there is no turnover of the ammunition, it must 
•deteriorate ? 
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4858. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — It does not deteriorate mucin The bulk 
of it is Martini ammunition. 

4859. PRESIDENT. — We consider the life of our ammunition to be 
about ten years. 

4860. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I have used ammunition twenty -five 
years old. We have great experience of old ammunition in the Frontier Militia. 
As you know, the fighting in which they are generally engaged is not usually 
at very long ranges. 

, 4861. Sir P. LAKE. — There is a good deal of variety in the rifles ; is that 
taken, into account in estimating the amount of ammunition that would be 
available ? 

. 4862. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No rifle has very great value on the 
frontier which does not take Government ammunition. Ammunition goes 
with the rifle on purchase. All the rifles that are made in the tribal area are 

to take Government ammunition — others are not popular, 

‘ ’ 4863. Sir P. LAKE. — If we changed our rifles, would the result handicap 
them for a time ? 

4864. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — We have done that; look at the Snider. 
Now there is no demand at all for the Snider rifles, and I think that, if we were 
completely to abolish Martini ammunition in India, the fate of the Martini rifle 
would be settled. 

4865. Sir R. SOALLON. — Do they manufacture their own rifles ? 

4866. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, rifles are made in the Kohat Pass 
and elsewhere. 

4867. PRESIDENT. — Do they make them well ? 

4868. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL — They are very roughly finished, but 
they” shoot well up to 800 yards or so. 

4869. PKESIDEN T. — Have they imported machinery for rifle making 
purposes ? 

4870. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — They have a little machinery. In 1897 
we found a complete set of re-sizing machinery from the Rawalpindi arsenal. 
In many villages they make the rifles entirely by hand. 

4871. PRESIDENT.' — Where do they get the metal from ? 

4872. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The barrels are Public Works jumpers. 
Tbey bore them out by a process of their own, retemper the barrels, and the 
result is quite good* 

4873. Sir R. SOALLON. — Could we not stop the manufacture of rifles 
in the Kohat Pass ? 

4874. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The effect would be to drive the trade 
further inland. It is annoying, however, to see arms being bought and sold on 
the roadside. 

4875. PRESIDENT. — It must he a very laborious process to make these 
rifles by hand ? 

4876. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes it is, but it is very interesting. They 
have two muzzle-loading cannon at Jamrud, but they suffer from shortage of 
ammunition. 

4877. PRESIDENT.— What has been the effect of our operations in the 
Persian Gulf on the arms supply of the tribes ? How can these tribesmen raise 
the relatively large sums of money required to purchase modem rifles ? 

4878. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The effect of our operations in the 
Persian Gulf has been to reduce largely the supply of arms and ammunition* 
The possession of a rifle is becoming such an absolute necessity that every man 
is willing to make almost any sacrifice to obtain one, either by mortgaging his 
property, by selling his daughter, or by postponing his marriage or that of his 
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sons and using the dowries thus saved to purchase arms. There is practically 
nothing they will stop at to get a rifle. 

4879. Sib W . METER. — What is the price of a rifle ? 

4880. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The longest price I know of paid was 
Rs. 1,300 for a British Lee-Enfield, Bormerly the average price for a Martini 
was Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 ; now you can get a Lee-Metford for Rs. 7C0 and a 
Martini for Rs. 300, whilst Sniders are a drug in the market. 

4881. PRESIDE N’T. — Do they sell their daughters like cattle ? 

4882. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — When a marriage is arranged between 
two families, the father of the bride receives compensation for the expense he 
has incurred in bringing up his daughter. Probably without this system they 
would strangle their female children. 

4883. PRESIDENT. — Do the tribesmen obtain arms and ammunition to 
any appreciable extent from Kabul ? 

4884. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The tribesmen visit Kabul and Jalalabad ' 

in considerable numbers each year, and bring back a few rifles and large quanti- 
ties of ammunition. Professional arms dealers bring ammunition from Kabul 
for sale. ' 

4885. Sib P. LAKE. — Does the Amir sell ammunition openly in Kabul ? 

4886. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— No. 

4887. Sib W. METER. — Did the weapons that came from the Gulf pass 
through Kabul ? 

4888. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — All in my part of the world did. The 
headquarters of the trade is in Kabul. The biggest rifle dealer is a man called 
N nraki, who buys bis stock in Kabul and brings the rifles down to Jalalabad. 

4889. Sib W. METER. — Do you think that the operations of the last few 
years in the Gulf against the arms traffic have been so useful that they should 
be continued ? 

4890. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I think they should be continued until 
the trade is exterminated. X think the treaty with the Sultan of Muscat will do 
a great deal to forward that end, because there is no place in the Gulf equal to 
Muscat for the purposes of the arms traffic. 

4891. Sib R. SCALLON. — Who finances these big rifle dealers ? 

4892. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The profits are gigantic. The chief man, 

Nuraki Kuchi, is a rich man and a camel owner; it is rumoured that Nasrulla 
Khan put money into the concern. The profits of a successful coup are so great’ 
that they compare very favourably with those of the slave trade. In Bir- 
mingham a Martini rifle costs 18 shillings, in the Persian Gulf its value is 
£2-10-0 and on the frontier £30. On the frontier at one time, Martini 
ammunition cost 8 annas a round, it now costs about 10 annas a packet. 

4893. Sib W. METER. — A witness told us that the Amir is empowered A. 111. 
to import arms and ammunition duty free through British India. Might he 

not bring in arms and ammunition and sell them to the tribesmen ? 

4894. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Not openly. Some time ago he bought 

10.000. 000 rounds of sporting Lee-Metford cartridges, but Lord Ourzon ordered 

2.000. 000 to be destroyed because, he said, it had not been contemplated that 
the Amir would bring in ammunition on such a gigantic scale. 

4895. Sib W. METER.— Have we the right to stop arms and ammunition, 
consigned to the Amir when we think they are not meant for legitimate 
purposes ? 

4896. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I do not know the exact wording of the 
treaty, but we certainly have the power. 

4897- Sib W. METER. — Then unless we are very vigilant there is a 
danger from these imports ? 
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4898. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — We take the Amir entirely on trust. 
Anything might he imported, but as regards ammunition, the Amir certainly 
does not allow the ammunition from his arsenal to he sold. 

4899. PRESIDENT. — We must then assume a certain amount of allegi- 
ance to our treaty on the part of the Amir ? 

4900. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes. At one time a large number of 

rifle barrels from the Eerozepore arsenal were stolen and sold and there is pro- 
bably leakage at Kabul. VTe have heard that the Amir has sold off useless 
stuff to his subjects, and certainly a proportion, of this would find its way to the 
tribes. : 

' 4901. Sir R. SCALLON. — Are his own subjects well armed ? 

4902. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— No. 

4903. Sir W. MEYER. — I thought he was supposed to have enough rifles 
in stock to arm everybody ? 

. , 4904. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL —The idea was that on the outbreak of 

war all the infantry should become artillery, and the general population infantry. 
He has enormous stores of ammunition at Kabul, but I. do ; not think anybody 
could make an estimate of what he has. 

4905. PRESIDENT. — I suppose he has collected all sorts of. stores, hut 

has neglected the personnel to utilize them ? r 

4906. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

' 1 : L " 4907. PRESIDENT — What is the likelihood of any large or general 
tribal combination against us ? How far would the tribes he subject to incite- 
ment to a jihad preached from Kabul, or independently by their own. mullahs ? 

4908. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I can see no present likelihood of Atiy 
large or .general tribal combination against us ; hut, were any- important tribe 
to rise* and were prolonged operations against it necessary, the fire .would 
doubtless spread, and it would depend upon the Political Agents supported by a 

’ show of force how far it would extend. The tribes have no intention of pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire for the Amir, and no incitement to jihad preached 
from Kabul would induce them to rise unless the Afghans showed the way. 
Should, however, the tribes have serious grievances, and should their discontent 
tempt them to rise, their inclination would doubtless be intensified by preachings 
and by promises of support from Kabul. The exhortations of their own mujdrxhs 
would in like circumstances probably have a similar effect. . . , 

4909. Sir W. MEYER. — Would the tribes consider tbe stoppage of arms 

t\a> grievance.? • . ' : ' 1 

4910. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I told them some years ago that tbe 
- trade might be stopped. ' 

4911. Sir W. MEYER.— You do not agree that the stoppage of this 
' traffic would bring some of the tribes onus? 

4912. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Not in the least. The actual losers 
talked a lot of nonsense on one occasion and tried to bluff the Government of 
India into giving them compensation, and Government began to discuss the 
idea ; but it was explained that all the other tribes would want to he compen- 
sated, and the matter was dropped. 

^ 

. 4913. 'Sir W. ME YE R. —What are the grievances you have in your mind J? 

. 4914. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Any gradual ' encroachment • on their 
independence, or anything they would look upon as a real injustice. 

4915. PRESIDENT.— Do you consider that there is a great difference 
between the tribes of Baluchistan and those on the northern part of the 
frontier ? 

4916. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I think the difference -is so great that ap 
comparison is possible. Baluchistan is a desert three times as large as the 
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-Frontier Province, and the population is less than that of the Peshawar District ; 
it amounts only to eighteen men to the square mile, whereas in the Frontier 
Province the population is 242 to the square mile. Nobody could call the tribes 
in Baluchistan as good fighting men as the frontier tribesmen. 

4917. Sir W. METER. — You said a little time ago that the tribes have A. 4778. 
now lateral communication with each other ? 

4918. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The malcontents and their mullahs are 
constantly coming to Kabul, and the solidarity of Islam is preached to them day 
in and day out. Nasrulla Khan always points out to them that as long as they 
are divided they oannot stand against us, and begs them always to keep in 
communication with each other. The mullahs go backwards and forwards from 
one tribe to another in the spring. 

_ 4919. Sir W. MEYER. — I gather, however, that the tribesmen look to 
their own interests first ? 

4920. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — They are very democratic ; everything 
must be settled by the- tribal jirga, and jirg as of different tribes cannot meet. 

4921. Sir W. MEYER.— Are there blood feuds between the tribes ? 

4922. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — They are not exactly blood feuds. The 
factions that spread down the frontier might be compared to the Tories and 
Radicals. When one clan in Tirah, for instance, tries to oppress a weaker 
clan, ail the clans of the same faction arise in sympathy. 

4923. Sir W. MEYER.— Is there fellow-feeling between the i- Afridis 
and the Mahsuds ? 

4924. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The Afridis consider themselves the pre- 
mier tribe and have a certain amount of dislike and contempt for the others, but 
common instincts and a common fighting religion count for something. 

4925. PRESIDENT. — The Malikdins do not like the Zakkas, do they ? 

4926. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No, but they would fight against us if 
they thought that we were trying to take Zakka Khel country. The national 
feeling is too strong to permit us to entertain the idea of getting any of the 
clans on our side in such a case. 

4927. PRESIDENT. — For a general war with the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, the General Staff, in 1911, estimated a force of six-and-a-third 
divisions as necessary, plus several separate units of infantry, cavalry, and 
Pioneers. Do you agree with this estimate? Do you consider that, if Govern- 
ment took prompt measures at the outset, there could be any simultaneous 
and concerted action of the tribes against us ? 

4928. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I have not the data to check this esti- 
mate. Speaking generally, I consider it ample if not excessive. The three 
important tribes to be considered are the Swatis, Afridis, and the Wazirs 
(including the Mahsuds). Provided that we were not at war with Afghanistan, 

r I -cannot conceive a simultaneous and concerted rising of these tribes. Assum- 
ing that one of the three rose, the probability of the others remaining quiet 
. would he in direct proportion to the rapidity with which Government took 
. action against the original offenders. The massing of troops on a large scale 
on the borders of tribes which had not risen might be misunderstood, and might 
force them to rise, a® they firmly believe chat we are but waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to crush them and to annex their country. I mean by this that if a 
rising took place in Swat, and a couple of divisions were immediately brought 
up and encamped at Bara, it would make an Afridi rising much more likely 
than if the troops were kept at Rawalpindi. 

4929. PRESIDE r.— With what tribes do you think it most likely that 

we may have hostilities in the near future ? • 

4930. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I have already mentioned tjiafc we need 
only consider the Swatis, Afridis, and Wazirs. (including the Mahsuds). By 
this I mean that their smaller neighbours would look to them for guidance 
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and would follow their example. The most obviously hostile tribe at present 
is certainly the Mahsuds, with whom we have been engaged in a sort of guerilla 
Warfare for many years ; but, although they have given and will continue to 
give sufficient provocation for war, should we wish to take up the challenge, 
it is not probable that they will force us into an expedition against our will. I 
look upon the Swatis as the gravest danger. They are quiet at present, but 
they are fanatical, priest-ridden, and extraordinarily inflammable. At any time, 
out of a blue sky and with little or no warning, we might hear* of an attack 
upon Ghakdara, the Malakand, or the Chitral Reliefs. The Afridis are shrewd, 
sensible and intensely selfish ; their priests have very little power, and I think 
that nothing but some very real grievance, or the fear of invasion, would induce 
them to rise independently of others. 

4931. Sib P. LAKE. — Do you consider that the tribes have increased in 
fighting power siuce 1897 ? 

4932. Sib G. ROOS-REPPEL. — Certainly. Their armament is very much 
better. 

4933. Sib W. METE R. — But our armament is better also ? 

4931. Sib G. ROOS-REPPEL.— Yes. 

4935. Sib P. DARE. — We now have a better rifle, but they have far more 
rifles of a decent description than formerly ? 

4936. Sib G. ROOS-REPPEL. — I think we are in a better position to hit 
at them than we were. 

4937. Sib W. MEYER. — Owing to the improvements in internal com- 
munications, etc. jp 

4938. Sib G. ROOS-REPPEL.— Yes. 

4939. Sib W. MEYER.— -The Mahsuds are the people with whom Lord 
Gurzon tried so-called peaceful measures ; would not a real expedition have been 
better ? 

4940. Sib G. ROOS-REPPEL. — It was an expedition in a desultory 
way — a blockade. 

4941. Sib W. MEYER. — But speaking generally, if you have to strike 
you must strike bard ? 

4942. Sib G. ROOS-REPPEL. — You could ruin the Mahsuds by entering 
their country in the spring and destroying their harvest then and in the 
following autumn. - They would then practically starve. 

I do not think the Mohmands are formidable. 

j 4943. PRESIDENT.— -What would be the probable attitude of the tribes 
if we w&re at war with Afghanistan, or of Afghanistan, if we were fighting: 
some of the tribes ? 

4944. Sib G. ROOS-REPPEL. — A war with Afghanistan would certainly 
unsettle the tribes and they would need careful watching, but it would not 
necessarily make them rise in sympathy. In such a war the most important 
tribe would be the Afridis, as they command the Rhyber throughout its length,' 
and the road from Landi Kotal to Jalalabad. I think if; should be possible to 
hold them at the beginning of a war, but this would depend almost entirely 
upon the personality of the Political Agent in charge. An early and decisive 
victory at Jalalabad or Gandamak would probably bring them to our side, 
though doubtless very large numbers of individual Afridi ghazis would join 
the Sangu Rhel Shinwaris in attacks on our line of communications. The 
other tribes from their situation could take little part in the war, but, were 
it prolonged they would probably become much excited and go in for extensive 
raiding. 

^ Were we engaged in a tribal war, the attitude of Afghanistan would, I 
think, he officially correct, that is to say, the Afghan -Government would 
disclaim any sympathy with, the rebels, but would-give covert assistance in the 
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shape of food and ammunition, and , would wink at large numbers of Afghan 
subjects joining the tribesmen. 

4945^ PRESIDENT. — Do you think the tribes would be troublesome 
in the event of our being involved in hostilities with Turkey ? 

4946. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.-— A war with Turkey would not' directly 
concern the tribes, but it would seriously affect feeling in Afghanistan - and - 
among the M nha.mmfl.da ns of India. There is in existence a widespread belief 
in a conspiracy of the European nations to crush Islam, and excitement in 
India and Afghanistan would re-act upon the tribes aud make them uneasy, 
restless and inclined to war. 

4947. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think the tribes are following events., 

outside India — in Turkey for example ? .... 

4948. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The tribesmen themselves are not doing- 
so, .but in Peshawar, Bannu and elsewhere, the people are undoubtedlyjfollpwing ' 
events in Turkey, Tripoli and Persia very closely, and the tribesmen hear about 
them when they come down. But, with the exception of the Swatis, it maybe 
said that the most reliable trait in the tribes is selfishness. 

4949. Sib W. MEYER.— It is said that the rising’ in- 1897 was- to a 

certain extent brought about by the Turkish victories over the Greeks. , What 
is your opiniou ? • , 

4960. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I had to work out- once what . I- thought 
were the causes of this rising, and I put down , the feeling, arouse*! • bx, l .ljhOt, 
Turco- Greek. War as one very small contributory factor. . ] ^ 

1 * ' '* ' *'* ' -- . ! L' ' V 

4951. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you say the same would be the case now.; 
that events in another part of the Muhammadan world would only affect^ the 
tribes in a minor degree ? 

4952. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I would say that it would only effect 

them in a minor degree directly. ,, ^ t 

4953. Sib W. MEYER. — But indirectly, would not every effort be made 
to stir them up ? 

. , 4954. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The feeling in India and^ Afghanistan 
would re-act upon the tribes. There is no barrier between the tribes aii3 the 
people of the frontier districts, and many of the tribes have lived partly on one 
side of the line and partly on the other. Down in .the Bannu District, the 
Wazirs stretch right across the line, and it is practically the same everywhere. 
The demarcation of the boundary between the tribes and the people , of otfr own, 
districts is quite an artificial one. ■>, f 1 

4955. Sib W. MEYER. — Apart from their own interests, the tribes are 
friendly to us, I gather ? Have they any objection to us as individuals ? 

4956. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— The religious question does not trouble 
them very much. In 1897 the Afridis had already divided up Peshawar, among 
the different sections of the tribe, yet many of the men who fought on -our 
side believed in the scheme. 

4957. Sib W. MEYER.* — Did the Afridis make an offer to come and 

help us in South Africa ? • ? i 

4958. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— No, but the Khyber Rifles would fight 

against anybody. * 

4959. Sib W. MEYER,— Supposing we had a revolt on the part of the 
Sikhs and Hindus, could you count on the frontier tribes if we wanted them to 
come down ? 

4960. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — They would come in their thousands 
and bring their own arms. They would not require commissariat or trans. 
port, and they would pay themselves. 
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4961. Sib, R. SCALLON. — Have any Afghans gone to Tripoli from 
Egypt ? 

4962. Sib Q. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I hare heard of a few having gone 
from the Perso- Afghan border, but there were very few indeed who went. 

4963. PRESIDENT. — Do they regard the Sultan of Turkey as the head 
of the Muhammadan religion, or do they have any regard for the Amir in that 
capacity ? 

4964. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The only possible Caliph is the 
Sultan of Turkey. The late Amir and the present Amir have never dared to 
take the name of Caliph, but have taken various fancy designations of a reli- 
gious significance. The tribesmen do not regard the Amir as a great religious 
leader, but no jihad is lawful unless declared by a Muhammadan king and the 
Amir is a Muhammadan king. 

4965. PRESIDENT. — What should be the policy in the event of our 
having to march into the tribal area ? Should we simply withdraw as 
previously, or if circumstances seemed favourable, establish posts there ? 

4966. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I think that anything in the nature 
of annexing the territory up to the Durand Dine would be a mistake. The 
only part of the frontier where we have a conterminous boundary with Afghan- 
istan is in Kurram and the Tochi, where our territory marches with the Khost 
Province, and here the Afghans have shown themselves much worse neighbours 
than the tribesmen. We should, however, iu my opinion, take advantage of 
future expeditions for necessary rectifications of our frontier with the tribes ; 
thus, I would take over the Adam Khel Jawaki spur, which separates the 
Peshawar and Kohat Districts ; the Kabul Khel country below the Thai- Ida Jc 
line, which separates the Kohat and Bannu Districts ; and the spur ending at 
Pezu, which separates the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Districts. Also, it 
might be desirable to make roads through some parts of independent territory, 
and to keep them open by posts, without annexing or taking over the adminis- 
tration of the country. 

4967. Sift W. MEYER. — Sir Harold Deane held the . view that, if you 
went into a tribal area and established a garrison there, you would have to 
disarm the tribes or the people in the near vicinity. What is your opinion ? 

4968. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— —I think you would have to do so, unless 
you took the fight out of them for a generation or two. The Afridis could he 
disarmed in three years by fairly severe methods, but the tribes generally would 
take time. 

4969. Sib W. MEIER. — Sir Harold Deane also drew a distinction 
.between the occupation by force of a tribal area, and the voluntary acquiesc- 
ence by the tribesmen in the quartering of an armed forced in their country. 
Do you agree ? 

4970. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The only part of the frontier where the 
latter method has been found successful is the Kurram, where the conditions 
are absolutely so unlike anything else in the whole of India that you could 
hardly use it for purposes of comparison. The Shias in the Kurram have a 
hostile population all round them. 

4971. Sib W. MEYER. — Suppose a tribe asked us to come in to protect 
them, would you comply ? 

4972. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I should take each case on its merits. I 
should not evince any enthusiastic desire to save them from immediate danger, 
because they would afterwards probably he more hostile to us than ever after the 
danger was past. 

4973. Sib W. MEYER. — I gather that, if we had war with any tribe or 
tribes, you would not endeavour to garrison their country ? 

4974. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— ^1, think the opening up of communica- 
tions is the best means for keeping a tribe in check. If, for instance, we had 
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a prolonged war with, the Afridis, we could make roads up the Bara "Valley and 
in the Kohat direction and keep them open by means of posts. But I depre- 
cate anything in the way of administrative measures. I think they would 
accept the situation that would be brought about by the improvement in com- 
munications, and after a little time they would not dislike it at all ; their 
position would he weakened and they would be unlikely to give us trouble again. 
The whole question is one of roads and railways. 

4975. PRESIDENT. — You have just told us that the line between the 
independent tribes and our own people in the trans-Indus territory is now 
artificial ; I presume that the reason why we have been able peacefully to 
administer the settled frontier districts is that these tracts are level and not 
hilly ? 

4976. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

4977. PRESIDENT. — You have probably read a memorandum by the 
former Commander-in- Chief, Lord Kitchener, in which he strongly advocated 
the occupation of any tribal area if we marched an expedition into the territory. 
As an example, in the Tirah business, he would have occupied the Afridi 
territory ? 

4978. Sib G-. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I thiak X read it a good many years ago. 

4979. PRESIDENT. — But your policy would not be a regular occupa- 
: tion ; you would prefer the construction of roads, and posts sufficient to protect 

these roads, utilizing the tribesmen for the purpose as far as possible ? 

,4980. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes. 

‘ ' 4981. Sir W. MEYER.. — Supposing we followed out that policy, would 

•it be likely' to' bring other tribes down on us on the ground that it was the 
beginning of the end ? Let us suppose a war with the Afridis in which we get 
the best of it and run roads through the surrounding country ; would the other 
■ tribes think we were beginning to sap their independence ? 

4932. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — A war with the Afridis would not be a 
short business ; the other tribes would have declared their attitude before it 
• ended, and we could only make the roads after we had brought the Afridis 
' to their knees. - 

4983. PRESIDENT, — Are the Afridis fond of us ? 

4984. Sib G.„ ROOS-KEPPEL. — Well, they get on better with us than 
any other of the tribes. They have a great natural taste for soldiering. 

4985. Sib W. MEYER.— You mentioned just now that in 1897 they 
formed a plan for dividing up Peshawar. Why ? 

• 4986. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — There was a general idea all over Xiidia 
that our time had come. There were a lot of contributory causes for tjie 
general rising, one being our very active frontier policy. There were many 
stories of risings in India, and the frontier tribes were full of confidence. 

4987. Sib W. MEYER. — In 1907 there was a certain amount of sedition 
in the air. Did that affect them ? 

’ 4988. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No. In 1907 no one thing would have 
made them break out, as they were then on good terms with us. Iudia can only 
-fan an existing flame. The talk up in the border hills was that the Sikhs were 
going to rise, and we could have had 10,000 to 20,000 fighting men to eorne 
down and help us. 

4989. Sir W. MEYER. — Yon have spoken about the zeal with ' wh'if6h 
-they would attack the Sikhs. Has any scheme been thought out with regard 
to utilizing them in the event of a Hindu rising ? 

4990. Sra G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Not so far as I know, but if the tribes- 

men did come down to the Sikh country it would be to do what they them- 
selves have always wanted to do — not so much to help us, though incidentally 
they would do so, ....... 
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4991. PRESIDENT.- — About the time of the Mutiny, owing to the absence 
of railways and telegraphs, officers on the frontier had much more 1 local 
influence and power than they have now, I believe ? 

4992. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, and it was. an. advantage. 

4993. Sir W. MEYER,. — You have a scheme for an Islamia college in 
Peshawar ? 

4994. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes.' Its pupils would be the sons of. 
rich men probably. The college is bound to come, whether- welike it ornot, so 
that we had better see that we have a controlling influence over its inception. 

4995. PRESIDENT, — How far could * peaceful penetration * on the 
Sandeman system be tried on the North-West Frontier ? 

4996. Sir G. ROOS?KEPPEL. -^Peaceful penetration on the Sandeman 
system can only be effected in a sparsely inhabited country where , the people 
have not the power to resist. Conditions in the North-West Frontier Province 

A 4196 differ so widely from those prevailing in Baluchistan that no comparison is posp 
sible. The area of the Frontier Province including tribal country is 16,466 
square miles with a population of close on four millions. Baluchistan, includ- 
ing its tribal dbhntry, has an area of 45,804 square miles and a -population of 
about 800,000. Thus the population of Baluchistan is, as I have already men- - 
tioned, about 18 per square mile, while -that of the Frontier Province is about, 
2^2 per square mile. The tribes of the North-West are compact', heavily 
armed, and animated by a very strong love of independence. No penetra- 
tion. into their territory could, in my opinion, be peaceful. It is true that 
occasionally small and weak sections of tribes who are oppressed by their 
neighbours ask us to take them over ; but were we to accede to their request, 
we should alarm and -offend the greater tribes, while those taken over would ere 
long repent and would intrigue to regain their independence. 

4997. Sir W. MEYER.— Sir Mortimer Durand in giving evidence be- 
fore a committee at home said that, although. he started with the belief that 
the. Sandeman system would not do at all on the North-West Frontier, he 
finally came round to the belief that it would. 

4998. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I think there is a good deal that is 
mythical about the Sandeman system. Of course it is very easy to penetrate 
an uninhabited country. 

4999. Sir W. MEYER. — One argument, often adduced, is that the tribes 
on the Baluchistan side are organized on an aristocratic system of government 
and, being controlled by the chiefs and head men, are thus more easily dealt 
with. Such is not the case with your tribes ? 

6000. ‘Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I think if the tribes of Baluchistan had 
been strong there would have been no attempt at- peaceful penetration. As it 
was, there was no resistance, their subjugation was '* a walk over. ” 

6001. PRESIDENT —Do you. consider it desirable to proceed with the 
Loi-Shilman and Parachihar railways ? If so,- which would you take up first ? 
The Foreign Department desired to ran the former line along the Kabul river ; 
Lord Kitchener suggested an alternative line ; which do you prefer ? 

5002. SIR G. ROOS-KEPPEL:— From -the point of view of the pro- 
vincial -administration alone, there is no necessity to proceed with either the ' 
Loi-Shilman or -the Parachinar line ;but for the purpbses of an Afghan war 
the construction of the former would almost double our strength^ whiWthat of 
the latter would be -of great assistance. . I would advocate the reconstruction on 
the broad gauge of the Kurram railway certainly as far as Thai, if not. to Para- 
chi nar itself. With regard to the Loi-Shilman railway, I am, and always have 
been, strongly in favour of Lord Kitchener’s alignment through the Loi-Shilman 
valley as that lirte is easy to guard, while to prote'ct, the river, alignment, I am 
convinced that it would be necessary, to occupy the left of the bank, .of the 
Kabul River, and thus we should bring ourselves .into unnecessary.! .collision 
with the Mohmands and possibly with the Amir who claimsthe. Bahai Dag. 
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You hare the disadvantage 'in Lord Kitchener’s scheme that you wo.uld run your 
line through a hilly country with one very expensive tunnel. The engineers at 
the time assured Lord Kitchener, however, that the cost of the two lines would 
he about the same. 

5003. Sir W. MEYER..' — I have heard that Lord Kitchener finally came 
to the conclusion that he would try the Bazar Valley ? 

5004. Sir G. BOOS KEPPEL. — X should say that would be an absolute 
impossibility. The Bazar Valley drops almost sheer quite suddenly. When Lord 
Kitchener came up to see the ground he was strongly in favour of taking the 
line through the Kliyb^r and, failing that, by the river route ; but I took him all 
round the country and showed him everything. He finally said that the Khyber 
route was quite impossible, and that the difficulties of protecting the railway 
by tbe river route would be so great that the only line we could make would 
bejthrpngh the Loi-Shilman Valley. Under existing conditions, if tbe river 
route were to be adopted, you would have to have garrisons right along the 
banks of the Kabul river. 

• . hOOo. Sir P. LAKE. — In order to prevent the tribesmen from pulling up 

'the line ? 

5006. Sir G. BOOS-KEPPEL. — Yes. You must realize the extreme- 
narrowness of the gorge through which the river flows ; there is nq part of it that 
you could not throw a stone across. A mao with a revolver would be sufficient 
to prevent work on the line, and in time of trouble you would have forty miles of 
railway to protect. The Mohmands, say, could come across the river and breach; 
theline, and six men on the other bank could make it impossible to mend it ; 
again. , I do not think the railway should be taken by this route, at any rate 
to start with. 

5007. PBESIDENT. — X understand that there are high cliffs on the Moh- 
mand hank of this gorge of the Kabul river ? 

6008. Sir G. BOOS-KEPPEL. — Yes. You would have to have a series 
of block-houses right along the Mokmand bank. 

5009. Sir W. MEYER. — When it was decided to give up the construc- 
tion of these lines, was it sound, policy to take up the rails that had been laid 
down ? 

5010. Sir G. BOOS-KEPPEL.— No, I think it was a ridiculous petty 
.economy. - It is a pity the bridges were taken up again. 

5011- Sir W. MEYER. — So that practically all the money that has been 
spent has been wasted ? 

5012. Sir G. BOOS-KEPPEL. — Yes. The tunnels remain of course. 

The money spent was about eighty lakhs. 

5013. PRESIDENT. — This project was. initiated in the original memo- 
randum on the defence of the North-West Erontier about the year 1884. In 
-that memorandum great stress was laid on railway communication along the 
Kabul river up to our" boundary ? 

5014. Sir G. BOOS-KEPPEL. — It was advocated very strongly. 

501*5." Sir W. MEYER. — Can you say whether the. pulling up of the lines 
and bridges was due to a mandate from Home ? 

5016. Sir G. BOOS-KEPPEL. —rl cannot say. The railway was -unpopu- 
lar from the first both here and at Home and, hut for Lord Kitchener’s strong 
advocacy of it, it would not have been sanctioned. 

‘ * k 

5017. PRESIDENT.— Have you any personal knowledge of the character 

and efficiency of the Afghan army ? In particular, (a) do you concur with the 
view which has been expressed that the military power of Afghanistan is steadily 
increasing, especially for purposes of defence ? (6) Do you think that the 

Afghan -army is really formidable per ie t and that .‘any large part of it could be 
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concentrated against us? (e) Do you think that the recent incidents at Khost 
afford a high idea of the efficiency and concentrating power of the Afghan, 
troops ? 

6018. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I have little personal knowledge of the 
character and efficiency of the Afghan troops stationed in Kabul, though X 
believe neither to be high ; but in the course of the last twenty years I have 
seen a good deal of the Afghan troops in the provinces, and I consider them to 
he beneath contempt. Their officers are in many cases old and worn out and in 
all cases untrained, the men are discontented and underpaid and do not know 
how to use their weapons ; they are not fit to face tribesmen and far less to 
fight our troops. 

(a) The Afghans have certainly amassed very large supplies of 
munitions of wax', but I think that the Afghan army, including regulars and 
levies, is now less formidable than it was at the time of either of the past Afghan 
wars. 

(&) I do not think that the Afghan army is really formidable, hut I 
think that, were we to advance upon Kabul, a great effort would be made to 
concentrate a sufficient force to fight a battle some few marches on this side s of 
Kabul. 

(c) Recent incidents in Khost have merely confirmed my unfavourable 
opinion regardi ng the mobility and efficiency of the Afghan forces. 

5019. PRESIDENT. — I suppose, in your opinion, we should have to fight, 
somewhere about the Haft Kotal ? 

5020. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — They would probably risk one battle 
somewhere between Kabul and Jalalabad. 

5021. PRESIDENT. — Mainly for the sake of izzat ? 

5022. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

5023. Sib W . METER. — The idea has been put forward that, if we were at 
war with Afghanistan, a formidable factor would be the guerilla warfare with 
the Afghan tribes. 

5024. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL— I think that was the case in previous 
Afghan wars, but I think that the Amir’s policy of killing all the leading men 
has left the Afghan tribesmen largely without leaders. In former days the big 
nobleman would come out with bis followers and fight. Abdur Rahman was 
iealous, and practically removed every big tribal chief in Afghanistan, or 
kept him a prisoner at Kabul. I do not think the Afghans would be as for- 
midable now as in previous wars. 

5025. Sib W. MEYER, — In case of a war with Afghanistan, how would 
the Ghilzais, say, be affected ? 

6026. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I do not think it would be safe to count 
on them. I think if we were to make a distinct offer of tbe throne to the Ghilzais, 
they would come over to our side; barring that, I think their fighting and 
religious instincts would make them all fight us. 

5027. Sib W. ME TER. — A statement in regard to the equipment of the 
Eield Army counts on our being able to raise eighteen Ghilzai camel corps. Do 
you think they could he relied upon ? 

5028. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Of course it depends on the time of the 
year. If a war breaks out in winter the Ghilzai camels are down in the districts 
of the Derajat, and we could seize them and prevent their going hack. I 
would not use Ghilzai drivers in Afghanistan, however, as they would be un- 
reliable. 

5029. Sib W, MEYER. — If the war broke out at a season when we could 
seize the Ghilzai camels, you would not use the Ghilzai drivers ? 

5080. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I do not think I would send them up to 
the front. I would use the Ghilzai camels in India. 
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6031. Sib P. LAKE. — A previous witness said he thought they were A. 3432. 
more keen about making money than anything else. 

6032. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.-— No, I think the national and religious 
feeling would come out. 

6033. PRESIDENT.— In the second Afghan War we had considerable 
trouble with the Ghilzais. They are considered the most important fighting 
section among the Afghans ? 

5034. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — They are much the largest section. 

6035. Sib W. ME YE R. — Would the Hazaras assist us ? 

5036. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — In Afghanistan they have had the 
unpleasant experience of seeing us evacuate the country and leave them to their 
fate after accepting assistance from them. If we announced that we were 
going to stay in the country, they probably would not believe us now. 

6037. PRESIDENT. — During the Afghan War we utilized Hazr*ras for 
road-making ; after the war the Amir invaded the Hazara country and depopu- 
lated it ? 

5038. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I do not think that we can count on 
any help in Afghanistan. 

5039. PRESIDENT. — Then the general conclusion is that no reliance could 
he placed on the Ghilzais, in the event of such a war willingly to place their 
camels, etc., at our disposal, but that we could probably seize their camels if in 
our territory and utilize them ? 

5040. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

6041. PRESIDENT. — In the event of a war with Afghanistan, Russia 
being friendly or neutral, the General Staff, in 1911, estimated that we should 
require a Eield Army of eight-and-a-quarter divisions and four cavalry 
brigades, with some other units and a cavalry brigade as an immediate reserve. 

An additional three-quarters of a division and three cavalry brigades to he sent 
up later from internal defence forces, if possible. This was assuming that the 
frontier tribes gave little trouble, and the scheme contemplated sending four 
divisions and two cavalry brigades to Kabul. Do you consider that so large a 
force would be required to cope with Afghanistan ? 

' 6042. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I do not consider it safe to base any 
calculations regarding the number of troops required for an Afghan war upon 
the assumption that the frontier tribes would give little trouble. I have not 
the data which would enable me to offer any criticism upon the numbers stated 
in your question, but speaking generally, I consider that our line of communi- 
cations to Kabul should be very strong, as it would hear the brunt of the 
fighting, while a much smaller force than that suggested could deal with 
Kabul, if I may assume that the Afghan army would only fight one pitched 
battle somewhere between Kabul and Jalalabad. 

5043. PRESIDENT. — In the event of war with Afghanistan, do you 
consider that our main advance should be directed on Kandahar or on Kabul ? 

5044. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — As the ultimate objective of an Afghan 
war, Kabul stands alone. Kabul is the heart of Afghanistan, and the Amir 
is almost invariably referred to as the Amir of Kabul and not as Amir of 
Afghanistan. In the eyes of Afghanistan and of the world, Kabul is Afghan- 
istan, and the capture of Kandahar by itself could never end an Afghan war 
and would in fact have little influence on the course of the war. There are, 
however, arguments in favour of a main advance on Kabul vid Kandahar, 
though I think that the balance of advantage rests with the Khyber road, 
while the Kurram route could be utilized as an auxiliary line of advance in 
the summer and autumn. 

5045. PRESIDENT. — Some of the evidence we have heard has been to A. 4008. 
the effect that it would suffice to march on Kandahar and leave Kabul by 
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itself. I do not know on what grounds that is said, if, as you observe, the 
occupation of Kandahar would exercise no influence on the hostilities. Is there 
not an Afghan saying that “ the ruler of Kabul is the master of Afghanistan ”? 

5046. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEE.— Yes. They talk of a ‘‘Kabul*’ War. 
To take a country town like Kandahar would have no effect at all. 

5047. Sir W. MEYER.— 1 The views of the Kandahar school are that the 
occupation of the Kandahar Provinoe would be such a blow to the Amir that 
it would probably arouse such great discontent as to lead to his overthrow. If it 
did not, we could march on Kabul ? 

5048. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I do not think the loss of Kandahar would 
have this effect, since in the old days the Amirs of Kandahar and Kabul were 
separate. 

5049. PRESIDENT. — Have you considered the idea of marching to Kan- 
dahar, and thence to Kabul via Ghazni ? 

■ 5050. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I have heard it advocated, but I do not 
know anything about it. 

6051. Sir W. MEYER. — The plan advocated by the Kandahar school is 
that we should first get into Kandahar, await a revolution in Kabul, and then, 
if there was no revolution, move on Kabul from both sides. 

6052. PRESIDENT.— When we have minor troubles with the Amir, can 
we bring him to reason by closing the Khyber ? 

5053. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — We have never yet failed to bring the 
Amir to reason in minor matters by closing the Khyber, and by threatening to 
close other passes and arrest Afghans in India. I have a firm belief in the 
efficacy of this measure, though I would not make use of it too lightly or too 
frequently. The closing of passes, and especially of the Khyber in the winter, 
threatens the Ghilzais with ruin, and no Amir could stand against their pro- 
tests. 

6054. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand we have had many minor troubles 
with the Amir regarding the frontier and other matters ? 

5055. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Constantly. 

6056. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you consider that we are taking the right 
line in dealing with them ? 

6057- Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — We know the disadvantages of the present 
rSgime in Kabul, hut we do not know that the disadvantages of any alternative 
one might not be greater. Det sleeping dogs lie. Whenever the Amir forces 
us to put the screw on, I say stop the Khyber, and it always brings an answer 
from Kabul and immediate action. 

5058. PRESIDENT.— What are your views as to the possibility or desir- 
ability of reducing the strength of the North-West Erontier militias, or of 
merging them in the regular Indian army ? Assuming them to he kept up as 
separate bodies, would you place them in any way under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and would you do the same with respect to military 
police ? 

5059. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — 1 have the highest possible opinion of the 
value and utility of the frontier militias, and so far from reducing them would 
like to increase them. I should be very glad to see the four mili tia corps 
merged in the regular army after the manner of the “ Punjab Irregular Frontier 
Force ” in its early days when it was directly under the Punjab Government. 
Any attempt, however, to regularize the militias to the standard of technical 
efficiency, of the Indian army would, I fear, deprive them of their elasticity 
and impair their efficiency. To place the militias or military police under the 
control of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in time of peace would, I 
think, he impossible at present, as to do so would be to transfer the most 
essential arm of the administration from my hand, and from the hands of my 
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Political Agents to those of the Generals Commanding frontier brigades, who 
can have but a slight knowledge of the independent country and of tribal 
conditions. 

5060. PRESIDENT. — Does the same apply to the military police ? 

5061. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The old Border Military Police have 
practically ceased to exist. The reorganized Border Police should be almost as 
good as the militias. 

5063. PRESIDENT. — You are going to improve the Border Police are 
you not ? 

5063. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — We have been trying to do so for the 
last ten years. 

5064. Sir W. MEYER. — General Aylmer said he was very strongly A. 2650. 
in favour of merging these frontier corps with the regular army. He suggested 

that the Generals in command of the frontier brigades should have political 
powers and political agents under them. Is that feasible ? 

5065. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The only possible way would be if I 
were given command of the whole of the troops on the frontier which would 
be absurd. Everybody has to be trained to his own work and should stick to his 
job. 

6066. PRESIDENT. — You, on the other hand, would he in favour of 
keeping these militia corps and giving them perhaps a somewhat larger propor- 
tion of British military officers ? Would you convert these corps to regulars 
as was done in the case of the Punjab Erontier Eorce ? 

5C67. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I am not sure that a larger number of 
British officers is an advantage, but a command of 1,700 men should carry the 
same advantages as, say, the command of a Carnatic battalion. As it is, the 
officers of the frontier militia are being constantly changed. If the men 
were transferred to the regular army, they would get better pay and better 
conditions of service than they do now. 

5068. Sir W. MEYER. — Who chooses these officers now ? 

5069. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I select them. I write in and apply 
for the loan of the services of a certain officer for a certain number of years, and 
my request is generally granted. 

5070. Sir W. MEYER. — Do they get more pay than with their regiments ? 

5071. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

5073. Sir W. MEYER. — It has been suggested that this leads to the 
appointment of officers who are in debt ? 

5073. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I find that officers who are in debt are 
anxious to get to the militia, but I make very careful inquiries, and I do not 
tak e them on that account. I have a list, and I take those officers I know to 
he good. 

5074. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you prefer this system to one under which 
you .would have to take such men as the Commander-in-Chief designated ? 

6075. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The present system cannot last for ever. 

I take a very great interest in the militias and know the work; but if I were 
succeeded by a civilian, it would probably change. 9 he local administration 
on the frontier has always required an arm which can be used without outside 
help. If the militias were made part of the regular army, I should immediately 
have to start raising another force ahead of them. If the old Frontier Force 
’ had remained as it was, there would have been no necessity for militias ; 
but as matters are I cannot conceive it possible for me to dispense with the 
power of being able to send men wherever they are wanted. The men sent 
away on prolonged duty from say, Kohat or Bannu, would, if they were 
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regulars; want to go back again to their homes for various reasons, but my men 
do not argue the point ; they stay at a place six months if necessary. You must 
have something the Political Agent can use himself. 

5076. PRESIDENT. — You wish to establish an analogy between ' the 
Punjab Erontier Eorce, as originally constituted, and the present militias ? 

5077 • Sir G. I> OOS-KEP PEL.— Yes, except that the Punjab Erontier 
Eorce bad all the advantages of the regular army, but the militias have not. 
I think they should be given those advantages now. 

5078. Sir W . MEYER. — You have commandants, but have you any 
superior military officer who co-ordinates the work under you ? 

5079. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPED. — There is an official called the . Inspect- 
ing Officer of Erontier Corps. In practice he is to me what the Military 
Secretary was to the Punjab Government. Under a civilian he would have 
muc|i larger powers, as a civilian would not have much knowledge of the 
sub ject, and would consequently leave the work entirely to the Inspecting 
Officer. 

5080. Sir W. MEYER.— Does not the same thing apply to the military 
officers .of the Political Department ? 

5081. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I class them as in the OiviT SerVidOi- I 

have _ commanded militia for sixteen years. The Inspecting Officer is h Ifull 
colonel. . ■ • ’ 

P RESIDENT. — Why not call him Military Secretary to the Com- 
missioner ? 

5083. Sir (x. ROOS-KEPPEL. — X do not think the name matters. - ; 

• PRESIDENT. — Was the strength of the Khyber Rides, consi- 

derably increased in connection with the now abandoned Eoi-Shilman railway ? 
If so, would you reduce it now ? , ■ ■ ... 

•„ *. * 5085; Sir G. ROOS-K.EPPEL.-— An addition of about '430 then .was 
1 made to tb© Khvber Rifles for the guarding of the Eoi-Shil‘man railway.- r In 
the interval which has since elapsed, the scope of the duties of the 1 corps 
has iu creased so widely, and the armament of the Afridis has improved so 
, greatly, that the work of the corps is now heavier than it was before. I*; consi- 
der that any 'reduction would he impossible. , . . . 

6086. Sir W. MEYER. — How does the pay of the Khyher Rifles’ And 
other frontier corps compare with that of the regular army ? - ; v ‘ ; 5 - ; 

v, 5087; Sir G. .R OOS-KEP PEE. — Very badly. A Co mm an da, -ir k of tnil-i Ha. 
is ‘be wcvef ‘better paid than he would he as a commander of a double-company 
• bfia>» regiment; A Commandant receives about Rs. . 500 staff, and in addition 
to this he gets travelling allowances and Pushtu allowance. 

5Q88. Sir W. MEYER. — Then the rank and file are the worst paid ? 

• 5089. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPED.— Yes, and it affects their recruitment. 

- They -are not so well housed either as' the regular army, hut they do not require 

the- luxuries of regulars. ’ ■ J > 

5090. Sir W. MEYER. — I gather that you are. trying for an increase to 

their pay ? Do you consider it necessary to level it up to the pay of the 
sepoy ? - ' * ■ ‘ ^ 

5091. Sir G. ROOS-ELEPPEE. — There is no hope .of it, We -shall have 
to go on with the present rate of pay, hut this will not be the end ; , we shall 
have to go on increasing." ~ ' •• 

. : 5092. Sir W- MEYEJEhr^i understand - that the Pathans furnish .a . -very 
considerable number of .men forthe ^rmy ? " } - 

■' ' - 6093. Sir G. ROOS-REPPEE.— Nbt in proportion to the number' of 
SikbB enlisted. ■ • - - • • - • •. ; > : . . . . 
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5094. Sir W. ME YER.— Y ou have a total of 11,500 Pathans as against 
33,000 Sikhs. 

5095. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Considering their numbers and fighting 
qualities, I am of opinion that Pathans are very much under-enlisted. 

5096. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion of the Border Military 
Police in the Frontier Province ? Do you still adhere to the recommendations 
made with reference to these police by a Committee, presided over by Sir 
Harcourt Butler in 1911, of which you were a member ? 

5097. Sir G . ROOS-KEPPEL. — An efficient force of Border Police ia 
absolutely essential, if we are to guard the border villages against raids. The 
present Border Police are inefficient ; they are badly paid, overworked, without 
hope, and they have lost all esprit de corps. I adhere to the recommendations 
of last year’s Border Police Committee, hut I would remark that these recom- 
mendations were in the nature of a compromise. 

5098. Sir W. MEYER. — Sir Henry McMahon told us that the Govern- A. 3475. 
ment of India had largely modified the proposals of the Butler Committee, hut 

that they intended to make an improvement in the pay and organization of 
the Border Military Police with some reduction of their numbers. 

5099. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I have not heard of these orders. In 
1909 I submitted proposals for the formation of a sufficient force of Border 
Military Police to guard the frontier, but I was told that my suggestions were 
so expensive that they could not be considered at all. 

5100 . Sir W. MEYER. — Have we not regular troops on the Samana at 
present ? 

6101. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. The Samana is on, not across, the 
frontier. 

5102. PRESIDENT.— What is the strength of the civil police in your 
Province ? How far are they armed, and with what weapons ? Are any bodies 
of them concentrated at particular centres whence they could be readily des- 
patched to places at which there might he special need of them ? Do - yon 
think that, in the event of serious internal disturbance, you eould reckon on 
material assistance from the police in the maintenance of order ? 

5103. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The strength of the civil police in the 
Frontier Province is 4,087 men, of whom twelve gazetted officers and three 
upper subordinates are Europeans. About fifty per cent, of the force is recruit- 
ed from the Punjab, less than ten per cent, being Hindus, the remainder 
Muhammadans. Their armament consists of 676 Martini rifles, 133 Enfield 
pistols and 2,665 smooth-bore hreech-loading muskets and carbines. About 
900 men are concentrated in Peshawar, and from 250 to 350' at the head- 
quarters of the other four districts ; the remainder are distributed among the 
'74 police stations of the Province, the strengths of which vary between a mini- 
mum of t hir teen and a maximum of forty. Scattered as the police necessarily 
are, they would not be of any great material assistance in maintaining order, 
especially as they are very badly armed, hut they would be of use in collecting 
information and in repressing minor disorders. The police are of good quality 
and, were they armed with Martini-Henry rifles and trained to their use, they 
could he of very great value if concentrated at important points in time of 
serious disturbance. 

5104. Sir W. MEYER. — You have these bodies at district headquarters 
and at Peshawar; would they not be of some use for local riots ? 

5105. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — At Peshawar they would he barely 
sufficient to deal with the city. 

5106. Sir W. MEYER. — Are all your police armed ? 

6107. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No, they are not all armed, because you 
cannot call the smooth-bore breech-loading musket a serious arm nowadays. 

There are 3,300 weapons of sorts for 4,087 men, of whom a large number 
would be * employed ’ men, so there are enough arms to provide every man with 
something. I would train the police in the use of better arms. 
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• 5108. Sir, P. LAKE.— You do*trarn -them to the usd of arms? 

5109. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, but we only train them to use biick- 
j shot, etc. I would- train * them to ns© -rifles; blit I ‘would not issue the rifles till 
required. 

5110* PRESIDENT'.— "What ifc p the fstrength of ‘-the; Volunteers- in your - 
r Province ??!• - Are yon satisfied that they 'a re efficient ? •' What 'duties would'.. you 
■ assign to them in the event of 'serious internal disturbance ? 

5111. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.’— The strength of the Volunteers in the 
'Frontier Province is ‘one company;- 1st' Punjab Volunteer 1 'Rdfles-w-en'rolled 
•strength 115/ reservists 4; andoile half-troop Punjab Light Horse^enrolled 
^strength 19-, -reservists -4, -r-totdl' (including reservists) 142. 

I dandt think ibat. the Volunteers can be said to be ’ efficients ’They are 
never, as far as I know, inspected, and have no opportunities of training in 
anything except musketry. They areall, or nearly’ all.” Government servants 
who would-haVe their owh duties to perform; in time of -disturbance^ianii fl think 
.that thay ^are a negligible -quantity. 

’ ’ 51127 'PRESIDENT.— JDo you think the internal’ -situation ■ ih the Fron- 
tier Province is materially worse or better now than it was (a) ih T904 and 
(5) iff 1907-08 ? 

. 5113, Sir G. POO S-KE B PE- L. - — I consider that the internal ■ situation ih 
the Erontier Province is materially better, and morally worse, than it. was. ten 
years ago. . It is difficult to compare the present situation- with that of any 
particular date subsequent to 1897. The situation is materially better owing 
to Mie-dtrietef enforcement of the Arms Act, to the improvement of communi- 
cations; ahdto thO ihcrease of the military garrison’s and improvements' in their 
organization. It is morally worse owing to the steadily increasing connexion 
of ‘the -people of thd Prontietf Province with -malcontents, and political 
agitators in India' and especially in the Punjab j also to the -’growth in cir eola- 
tion of a reptile vernacular press. 

.5114. Sir W. MEYE Et. —There was a certain amoiint of agitation and 
trouble id the Punjab ih 190T-08. . Lid it affect the Erontier Province ? 

5115.. Sir. G. ^ROOS-KEPPEL.-—' As far' as the. tagitafcors could ■ manage 
it, it did. . Peshawar, was .flooded . with missionaries : of .sedition. They were 
assisted in every ' way .-by a clique in Lahore,. but they have-had very little 
-effect. 

5116. SiR' W. MEYER.— —Are -you aware of any attempts in your Province 
fo tamper vnth the loyalty 1 of the troops ? 

. it^S|17.- Sih EL' ‘ROOS-KEPPEL. 4 — I'- havei-.heard occasionally, of -fakirs 
preaching. . 

5118;- Sir' W. MEYER “You spoke of a “ reptile press Is the Press 
Act being consistently worked ? 


5119.'' Sir G -■ -ROOS-KEPPEL.*— It is’ 1 unworkable. : 'One paper '-'lived 
entirely by blackrhail afind my locum tewna demanded -seciirity froin itt It cross- 
ed the Indus- and established itself on* the left bankyundeVthfe Punjab GCvem- 
ment,. -and from there it has been continuing its nefarious- "traffic. ■ it? had' one 
-perfectly -scandalous article* and I tried the Press Act; in this case and forbade 
tbe importation of the.paper into the Province.. We found we co uld only forbid 
the entry of the particular number in which this article appeared, and that 
■happened two’ or three months after its publication. 


bl20. PRESILEIiT.rjTi-The same, rule that enabled you 
would apply to tlie Punjab G or eminent , would it not ? 


to. take - security 


. ‘ .paper in.questioa.Jhas since rendered 

- itself repeated^ ha^le ^ have its* security tsken away, but the Punjab Governs 
. m|nfrdechne to take action., I contnve to keep the pne paper air Peshawar in 
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' Si 22. Sib, WP MEYER. — Does ' the Arms Act apply to' the -Peshawar 
District and the Province ? 

5123. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL — The Peshawar District and the Province 
were exempted until Lord C'urzon Ordered their ■disarmament ; “the -Act now 
applies. Most of the big Khans ate title hOldets and ~are exempted. 

--■• 5124. ■PRESIDENT.^-Formerly eyerybody-plqughed his field with a gun 
strapped on his* back. 

* 1 5125.' Sra Gl RO OS - KEP PE L.- — They* are now deprived of their guns., 
During the last two years the Arm’s Act has been. Worked more strictly. • 

’■ 5126: Sib Wj- ME YE Rn* — -In what sway has the -Arms-Act been— -more 
strictly enforced ? 

5127. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The habitual carrying of hah- been * 

stopped. -Five years ago - nobody was without a dagger or something 

5128. PRESIDENT. — How do they defend = thdmSbltres f against thieves 
at night ? 

5129. Sib G^KOOS-KEPPEL.— They cannot. 'By disarming* them‘~'tbe 
obligation of' defending them- against raiders is th.fo wit on us, and- we 'find we” 
cannot fulfil it. Sir E red eric Cunningham ! said 1 ’ that- itr would only* mean 
rearming them sooner or later, and we -have been - rearming them ever since. 

n 5130. PRESIDENT. — HAs the - prestige of the B ritish Governmeiit on the 
frontier increased ordiminishedduring the last twenty years? ’ 

5i31. Sib’ G. 'ROOS-KEPPEL.— On the whole I thinktM thA prestige - 
of the Governffifeift on* the frontier has increased- in thedast twenty years. On 
the pne hand, we-have had considerable increases in the garrisons, and improve- 
ments in their organization, efficiency, and mobility. The prompt action of' 
Government in 1908, and the remarkably rapid and complete success against 
the Zakka* Khel and the Mohmands, had a great effect ; and the growth of the 
militias, which have always been able to hold their own against greater numbers 
of tribesmen, lmv-e convinced them that our organization is formidable and that 
in war with us they must be the losers in the end. Against this we ’must 'put ' 
the breaking, up ol the Punjab Frontier Force, which guarded the frontier mere 
efficiently than is possible torday, also the constant intrigues with . the tribes , 
fronaKabul, and with the people of the districts from India '; last and -net least; , 
the weakening of personal rule due to the breaking down of the isolation of the- 
Trans-Indus country. 

6132. PRESIDENT.’— The Punjab Frontier Force' was a- localized Tprce 
and the regiments In it were fairly well accustomed to the country, and ' so on; 
WouhPyou -imply that, as we now get regiments £fom ' all parts of -In§3i££* you 
consider theffilesS efficient for the frontier' thah the' Pub jab Frontier Fof Ce ? " 

5133. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— After ten years they woul'd be all . -right, 
but as they are constantly being changed they are not so efficient* . 

. 5134. Sir W. MEYER.— Did you take part in the Zakka Khel Expedi- 
tion ? . • 

'5i35! Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I did. 

- * 51*3 6. PRB SIDE NT.-*— W-e heard from awitness that*- in* the Zakka Khal 
bu$iness therevwere>hardly *any- casualties >onour side ? 

513^,. Sir G.'ROOS-KRPPEL.— I ' fOrgethow many’ there Were.' \Tfttere* s : 
were nocases of* f olldwers being cubup<* or - anything' *Kke that.- One. or . twp . 
British officers were killed, but the casualties were small. The arrangements 
were excellent. • * ’ _ . 4 

’6138*.' PRESIDENT;— Of ’federal thAfbrce taking phrt in 'fchA operations 
waS Very- lighily equipped.' ' The whold thing only Tasted about mdfttbV but’ if 
it had been a long business it ■ Could' -hot have been- carried T Out*od t ha tickle P 

X 6109. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— No. 
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5140. PRESIDENT.— Have there "been periods during your tenure of 
the Chief Commissionership in which the attitude of the tribes, or other circum- 
stances, gave you cause for serious anxiety ? 

5141. Sib, Q. ROOS-KEPPEL. — It is impossible to calculate how far 
local unrest, however insignificant in itself, may spread. Thus, every sign of 
trouble must give cause for anxiety. In 1908 an expedition against the 
Mahsuds appeared inevitable, and, in view of the then state of Afghanistan, a 
rising might have had very serious and wide-spread consequences. An expedi- 
tion was fortunately averted. Again, in the spring of this year a Mahsud 
rising appeared to be imminent, but it was again staved off. In 1910 the 
attitude of the Adam Khel Afridis gave reason for apprehending war. This 
difficulty, however, was again settled. The isolated position of the weak 
Chitral garrison and the annual passage of its reliefs are to me a constant 
source of anxiety. 

5142. Sir W. METER. — Have you any suggestion to make as regards 
improvement in this last respect ? 

5143. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I think, if we are going to keep an 
isolated garrison in Chitral, it must be increased to two battalions. 

5144. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you keep up a regular garrison at 
Chitral, or would you leave it to the Kashmir Imperial Service Troops ? 

5145. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I do not think it would be advisable to 
employ the Kashmir Imperial Service Troops for this purpose, because it would 
be practically handing over Chitral to the suzerainty of Kashmir. Presumably 
their reliefs would come from Gilgit, but the distance would be enormous. 

5146. Sir W. METER. — Can you not have a localized corps at Chitral? 

5147. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEE. — They have that already— -the Cbitrali 
Scouts. 


6148. Sir W. MEYER. — Would it be possible to apply the tribal militia 
system to Chitral and have a local corps ? 

6149. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEE. — The local corps would have , to be of 
Chitralis, who are not reliable. The hatred between Chitralis and Pathans is 
very strong, and I do not think it would be possible to have a Pathan militia : 
such a force would probably work satisfactorily, but owing to this hatred, 
which it is to our advantage to foster, it is inadvisable to bring Chitralis and 
Pathans together. 

6150. Sir W. MEYER.— I gather then that, with all its disadvantages, 
the present system is the best ? 

5151. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Tes, but it is too weak. I would have 
a force in Chitral sufficiently strong to be able to go out and quell any trouble. 
It is only strong enough at present to sit behind walls and await reinforce- 
ments. 


5152. Sir P. RAKE.— Would the present garrison there have to he 
strengthened in case of serious disturbance ? 

5153. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEE. — I look upon Chitral as a damdosa 
Juereditas , but there would be chaos if we were to withdraw. Although as long 
as their supplies held out, the garrison could stay behind walls, the advance of a 
relief expedition would be looked upon by the Swatis as a declaration of war. 
The reliefs are liable to be annihilated every time they go up. 

past p MEYER. — But there has been no disturbance for years 


5155. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— It will come. I feel the responsibility 
ver y muc * 1 bideed. The garrison shonld be strong enough to send a force 
out if ne^ssary. I suggest^ i n conversation with the Commander-in -Chief 
that, as the cost of the reliefs is so enormous, there would be a saving if the 
garrisons were increased and the reliefs carried out every two years instead of 
every year. v _ 
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5156. Sib W. MEYER. — Hare you pressed the Government of India for 
a modification of the present arrangements ? 

- ^ _ 5157. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No, because I think the question is a 
. military one on -which I conld hardly voluntarily offer an opinion. 

5158. Sik W. MEYER. — Could you not have written up to the Govern- 
. ment of India stating that the situation is unsatisfactory ? 

5159. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I always thought it was a question for 
the military authorities. 

5160. Sib R. SCALLON. — Has not the garrison been decreased by men 

• .going on furlough ? 

5161. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, now that they are there for two 
years. 

5162. PRESIDENT. — In a «* Strategical* Study ” on the subject bf the * Not repro- 
' internal defence of India, prepared by the General Staff in 1911, the following duoed * 

remarks occur in regard to the Frontier Province : — 

' “ The first thing that will strike the reader as being abnormal in , this 
Province is the very small proportion of British troops quartered in it. r Of ' the 
•armed forces therein, less than one-tenth are British troops, while in addition, 

■spread along the frontier, are some 300,000 independent tribesmen armed', with 
70,000 breech-loading and 50,000 muzzle-loading rifles. This brings- $p; th e 
population,, if armed men alone are counted, to 40 Indian to one .British ; rifle 
- within the zone itself. It shews clearly how much we depend on the loyalty of 
our native troops, and of the want of power among the tribesmen to combine 
'•'against us. u it demonstrates how, in the case of serious trouble arising, in the 
Province reliance must be placed on assistance from the Gis-Indus side, pf 
Hindustan.” ... 

Do you consider the situation thus outlined satisfactory ? If not, do you 
consider it desirable to increase the proportion of British troops' in tile 

• "Province-? ‘ ’ 

, 5163. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I consider the improvement of railway 
' .communication to be more important for the safety of the Province -than.- any 
' increase of garrisons. The main line of the North-Western Railway passes 
' through Nowshera and Peshawar to Jamrud, with a harrow gauge branch from 
Nowshera to the foot of the Malakand passing through Risalpur and 
, ^M&ixi&n;.-. A broad gauge railway runs froin Rawalpindi to Kohat, with a 
narrow gauge extension (which in my opinion should be con verted to 'broad 
r -gauge) to 'lhal. We hope to complete the narrow gauge railway from, 'Kala- 
■ 'bagh to Bannu this year, and we are pressing for a branch of it from L&kki to 
'Tank. This narrow gauge railway is connected by a ferry with the N6ith 
Western Railway system in the Punjab. I hope eventually to obtain’ sanction 
for a narrow gauge line connecting Bannu with Kohat, either direct or via 
: Thai, also a line connecting Peshawar with Kohat. I see no great advantage 
in increasing the proportion of British troops in the Province. The strength 
„ in. Nowshera and Peshawar is enough to enable them to hold their own under 
‘ ! any circumstances. I presume that the question refers more to the desirability 
of locating British troops in the independent brigades of Kohat, Bannu, and 
^Herajat. if the Indian troops in these brigades are trustworthy, and I hiaye 
ho reason to suppose that they are not, the brigades are strong enough as they 
are. If they are not trustworthy, isolated British regiments would he 

• --Sacrificed. • ’ ■ 

If it were desired to increase the proportion of British troops in the. Fifo- 
.. vince, I, would suggest the addition of a British cavalry regiment at Risalpur 
. . and a battalion at Nowshera. • ,- 

I may add that our latest return gives 347,430 fighting men, with 89,709 
'Breech-loading and 49,372 muzzle-loading rifles, in the tribal area. ' 

-v, - .5161. Sir W. MEYER. — More British troops are to be brought, into 
Risalpur when the necessary barracks are ready ? * i - 
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5165. Sir <3-. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The barracks are ready now, hut I 
think the British cavalry regiments themselves are strongly averse to going 
there. The place is a desert. 

5166. PRESIDENT. — I suppose the ground there is quite flat P 

5167. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Quite. 

5168. PRESIDENT. — You are aware that the main object for which the 
scheme for the Pield Army has been prepared is for trans-frontier operations P 
The trans-frontier is a mountainous country, is it not ? 

5169. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

5170. PRESIDENT. — The country in the vicinity of Risalpur is flat ; 
therefore what advantage do you obtain from concentrating large bodies of 
cavalry at Risalpur, when in time of war they would have to operate in hilly 
country ? 

5171. Sir G. ROOS KEPPEL. — They could only be used in plains such 
as the Jalalabad valley, where they would be useful in case of a general disturb- 
ance. On active service in the hills they are more responsibility and trouble 
than they are worth. In 1897 the cavalry regiments of the Eield Eorce were 
used as infantry. 

5172. PRESIDENT. — In the scheme a very large cavalry force is sup- 
posed to be necessary to operate in northern Afghanistan — where could they be 
employed ? 

5173. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — In the Mazar-i-Sharif the country is 
flat, but in south-eastern Afghanistan with the one exception of the Jalalabad 
valley, they would be no use at all. They might be valuable as a containing 
force ; the Shinwaris have a horror of cavalry. 

I agree with the contention that the Derajat Brigade should he located at 
Tank, and now that Tank is being connected with Bannu by railway, the argu- 
ment is stronger. Dera Ismail Khan is fifty miles from the nearest frontier 
and for defensive purposes a brigade there is useless. The heat is terrific. We 
are going to have a railway to Tank and we have a very fine site in a position 
to support Wano and cover the Gomal. At present it would take the troops at 
least a week to get to Wano. 

517 4. PRESIDENT. — Have they transport ready ? 

5175. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL— They have not sufficient ready, but they 
could improvize it. The Punjab Erontier Eorce had its own transport and was 
able to move rapidly. 

5176. PRESIDENT. — That system has been discontinued? 

- < .5177. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes, but it was an excellent one. 

5178. Sir W. MEYER. — The Derajat Brigade consists of one Indian 
cavalry regiment, one Indian mountain battery, and three battalions of Indian 
infantry. You suggest that it should be maintained at Tank instead ? 

5179. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. They have an expensive fort at 
Dera Ismail Khan, and it might be an advantage to leave half a battalion' thefe, 
but even that is hardly necessary. 

5180. Sir W. MEYER. — It would entail great expense to move a brigade 
en bloc to Tank, would it not ? 

5181. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Not very great. The Indus is, setting 
so much towards the right bank that Dera Ismail Khan is being washed away. 

5182. PRESIDENT.— Your opinion then is that the Derajat Brigade 
should be moved to Tank ? 

5183. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes. 

5184i. PRESIDENT. — It has been recently proposed to increase the peace 
garrison of Peshawar by a battalion of native infantry. Do you consider this 
advisable? 
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5185. Sib. G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — If the proposed increase is to be merely 
for the garrison of Peshawar, I see neither any particular advantage in it nor 
objection to it. Xf, however, this increase would enable the garrison to hold 
the important outposts of Abazai and Shabkadar, and possibly Bara, I should 
strongly advocate it. Under the Defence Scheme I understand that the garri- 
sons of Abazai and Shabkadar will be withdrawn, but I am convinced that this 
could not be done with safety. 

5186. PRESIDENT. — "Would you be in favour of the arrangement pro- 
posed, provided one of the regiments in the Peshawar garrison were allotted to 
the outposts ? 

5187. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Tes. As a matter of fact, the outposts 
are garrisoned, but the military authorities always say that they are only 
so held temporarily. I cannot conceive of any circumstances under which I 
could agree to the troops being withdrawn. I think it should be recognized 
that they are permanent. We have to keep up the outposts at present, but I 
think that in the event of barracks being built, these should be kept up by the 
Public Works Services. 

5188. Sib. W. MEYER. — What is the approximate strength of the detach- 
ments at J amrud, Abazai, and Shabkadar ? 

5189. Sib G. ROOS-KE PPED. — They vary a great deal, but I think 
there are about two companies at Shabkadar, two at Abazai, and one at J amrud. 

5190. PRESIDENT. — You are of opinion that garrisons are required at 
these stations ? 

5191. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL.-— War garrisons are absolutely necessary. 

5192. PRESIDENT.- —Do you think that our Pathan troops and the 
Erontier Militia could be relied on in the event of hostilities {a) with their 
fellow-tribesmen, (5) with Afghanistan, (<?) with Turkey ? 

5193. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPED. — A very long experience of Pathans has 
convinced me that the answer to this question depends almost entirely upon 
the personal influence of officers. In 1908 a force of about 800 meu of the 
Khyber Rifles, including three companies of Zakka Khel, entered the Bazar 
Valley and took part in operations against the Zakka Khel, the remainder of 
the corps being scattered over a long line of outposts with every opportunity of 
deserting with impunity. The men of the Khyber Rifles fought cheerfully 
against their fellow- tribesmen and relations, and burnt their villages and in 
many cases their own. Throughout the operations not a single man deserted 
and not a single rifle was lost. Where Pathans are in a very small minority 
in a regiment, and are commanded by officers who have not speciaUzed with 
Pathans, they are less trustworthy. 

5194. PRESIDENT. — Then you consider that with your officers they are 
to he relied on in every case ? 

5195. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes. 

5196. Sib W. MEYER.— Are you satisfied with your officers in the 
frontier militia ? 

5197. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPED. — Absolutely. 

5198. PRESIDENT. — What do you think would he the attitude of 
Punjabi Muhammadan troops in like circumstances ? 

5199. Sib G. ROOS-KEPPEL — I have little personal knowledge of 
Punjabi Muhammadan troops, but I have a high opinion of them, as I have 
never known them to fail to do well on the frontier. I have no knowledge of 
how far political seditionist movements have got among Punjabi Muhamma- 
dans. 

5200. Sib W. MEYER. — Is there not a strong feeling between Hindus 
and Muhammadans in your Province ? 
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6201. Sir G-. ROOS-KEPPEL. — In the whole of the north of India, with 
the growth of political agitation, the feeling between Muhammadans and 
Hindus has become steadily more bitter each year. 

6202. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think a combination of Hindus and 
Muhammadans probable ? 

5203. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — No combination is possible that you 
could, not break with the greatest ease. 

6204. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that we have too many Pathans in the 
Indian army, or do you think their numbers might be increased if circumstances 
suggested a redistribution of races therein ? 

6206. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I think that we have too few Pathans 
in the Indian army, and I would' strongly advocate an increase of their numbers. 
There .are, I believe, only 2,800 Afridis now serving and it would be easy to 
treble this number. Orakzais also make good soldiers, and Mabsuds have given 
excellent results when serving at a distance from their homes. The Cis-Border 
Pathans, such as Yusafzais, Khattaks and Mohmands, are over-recruited and 
are gradually losing their fighting qualities. To obtain the most satisfactory 
results from Pathans, I consider that regiments in which they are enlisted 
should contain not less than two double-companies of them and that these should 
be homogeneous. 

The existence of large numbers of pensioners and especially of pensioned 
Indian officers in the tribes should give us, if properly used, a great hold over 
them. In view of the great rise in the cost of living I consider that the rates 
of pensions should be increased so as to enable the recipients, and especially 
native officers, to keep up their positions. 

In 1897 we did not take advantage of the great hold we had over our 
Indian officers at all. At the beginning of the war we should have oalled all 
of them in to report themselves at Peshawar, or in default, lose their pensions. 
I think we could break the back of an Afridi rising by withdrawing these 
pensions. I think, however, that the present pensions given to Indian officers 
are too small. 
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6206. Sir W. MEYER. — Did the pensioners who fought against ns in 
1897*1898 get their pensions all the same ? 

5207. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I think so. 

6208. Sir W. MEYER. — One of the economies suggested for the Indian 
army is a lower peace footing and larger reserves. Would the Pathan reservists 
give us much trouble beyond the frontier ? 

6209. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — In operations against the tribes they 
would probably join with their fellow tribesmen if at home at the time. 

6210. Sir W. MEYER. — Would they in the event of a war with Kabul ? 

6211. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — It would be a matter of individual 
judgment* 

6212. Sir P. LAKE. — On the other hand, if they thought we would 
withdraw their pensions, they would come over to us ? 

6213. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The pensions are small, so I do not t hinly 
that would influence them. 

6214. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with the proportion of Sikhs in 
the army ? 

5215. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I consider the very large number of 
Bikhs in the Indian arm,y> and their organization in class regiments, to be a 
serious danger. Regiments where Sikhs and Muhammadans are mixed are all 
right because you know what is going on, but in class regiments the officers db 
not know what is going on. 


5216. PRESIDENT.— The Sikh is an intriguing person, is he not ? 
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®217. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, with, great grievances with regard 
to Canada at the present moment. 

5218. Sir W. .MEYER. — Sir Edmund Barrow is in favour of class regi- 
ments, as having this advantage, that if the regiment is tainted you can easily 
move it en masse to a less dangerous place. In 1597, for instance, a regiment 
had only one company of Afridis but the whole regiment had to be moved 
away. 

5219. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I take the opposite view. The remedy 
is actually in mixed regiments. In a class Dogra regiment the opinion was 
volunteered to me that the Commanding Officer had not the faintest idea of 
what was going on. 

5220. Sir W. MEYER. — In the Afridi instance you would have made 
your other companies disarm the Afridis, I presume ? 

5221. Sir G. ROOS*KEPPEL. — Yes. While Pathans are in a min ority 
in regiments, there is very much more likelihood of their giving trouble or 
being suspected of giving trouble ; but if you have half a regiment of Sikhs 
and half a regiment of Pathans you will be perfectly safe anywhere. 

5222. PRESIDENT. — You should have at least two double-companies 
of Pathans, I take it ? 

5223. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Yes. 

5224. PRESIDENT. — Lord Kitchener’s scheme of 1903 contemplated 
the possibilities of the raising of several yeomanry corps by loyal gentry in 
time of trouble. Would this be possible in your Province ? 

5225. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— I am confident that the gentlemen of 
the Erontier Province, who have a vivid memory of the exploits of their fathers 
in 1857 and of the liberal rewards gained, would gladly raise contingents of 
horse and foot in time of trouble. These would be best utilized in keeping 
order on the borders of independent territory, and this plan, besides relieving 
our troops and police of a harassing duty, would have the advantage of keep- 
ing a number of hot-blooded men out of mischief. In 1909, when we had 
serious trouble with the Afghans on the Kurram Border, the Nawab of Ten, 
on hearing that I had gone there, sent spontaneously his eldest son with about 
thirty sowars and a hundred and twenty footmen to my assistance. This rein- 
forcement was not of great material assistance, but its political effect was very 
marked. I think it would be a mistake to organize these levies into corps of 
yeomanry as the jealousies excited would be great. I would prefer to give each 
Khan a section of the border to guard with Ms own levies appointing two or 
three officers familiar with the country to tour along the line and be in general 
charge of the levies. It would be necessary to store rifles for the levies either 
at Peshawar or Rawalpindi. I think you could trust them thoroughly. 

5226. PRESIDENT. — Lord Kitchener’s original proposals for the redis- 
tribution 'of the army included the establishment of a large cantonment at 
Torsappar. Do you think this would have been desirable ? 

5227. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — "Prom my recollection of conversations 
with Lord Kitchener, I believe that the main, if not the sole, object of a canton- 
ment at Torsappar was to guard the head of the Loi-Shilman railway. Now 
that this railway has been abandoned, there is no advantage in having the 
Cantonment. 

5228. Sir W. MEYER. — Apart from the Loi-Shilman railway, is Tor- 
sappar a place well suited for a brigade ? 

5229. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, but there is no particular advan- 
tage in having it there. 

■ 5230. Sir P. LAKE. — General Barrow said he thought there would be a 

.very suitable place on the Maira ? 

5231. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — It is near the Kabul river, but it does 
not lead to anywhere in particular. The railway passes near Shagai. I think 
jou could get a good training ground above Oherat. 
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5232. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with the arrangements for 
internal defence, in the event of a frontier war and serious internal disturbance,' 
recently suggested to you by the Government of India in the Army Depart- 
ment ? 

5233. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — I adhere to the opinions I expressed in 
answer to that letter. 

5234. PRESIDENT. — The existing scheme places stress on organized 
brigades being earmarked for the Eield Army, while internal defence troops 
would be drawn largely from various and possibly distant sources. Thus it has 
been proposed that one of the battalions required for the internal defence 
in the Peshawar divisional area, should be located in time of peace at Dinapore. 
Do you think this a satisfactory arrangement ? Might it be preferable to 
allot internal defence to troops already stationed in or near the places to be 
principally guarded, and to make the moves from other places in connection 
with the mobilization of the Eield Army ? 

5285. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Erom a purely provincial point of view 
it would doubtless be desirable to allot the internal defence of the Province to 
troops already stationed in it and familiar with the country, but I venture to 
think that the general advantages of utilizing, in an Afghan war, the organized 
brigades now garrisoned on the frontier, which have been trained in a terrain 
similar to that in which they would have to operate iu war, should outweigh 
local and selfish considerations. As regards the battalion referred to as now 
stationed at Dinapore, I think it is more a question of its quality than of its 
location, provided that the railway authorities can guarantee that there will bo 
no delay in sending it to its allotted station. 

5236. Sir W. MEYER. — You think that where a brigade has not been 
specially trained under frontier conditions, it might, if necessary, be equally 
well employed in internal defence. 

5237. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — Yes, apart from the general considera- 
tions I have mentioned, it would meet the needs of the Province better to keep 
it where it is. 

5238. PRESIDENT. — Do you think the local conditions at Nowshera 
are particularly conducive to training for mountain warfare ? 

5289. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — The hills are not far off. They have 
had a lot of manoeuvres there. Nowshera has many advantages ; it is on the 
main line of rail. 

5240. PRESIDENT. — There are no hills, for example, iu the immediate 
vicinity of Peshawar ? 

5241. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL. — That is so, and the Peshawar valley is so 
highly cultivated that you cannot train troops in it. You must go to Eundoo. 
There are no hills within ten miles of Peshawar. At Rawalpindi there is 
broken ground. 

5242. PRESIDENT. — You lay stress, I gather, on the retention of Bannu. 
Is it very desirable that the peace garrison should remain there as obligatory 
troops P 

5243. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— Prom a purely selfisb point of view they 
should stop there, but from a broader point of view they would be much more 
valuable in war than a brigade from down country. 

_ 5244. Sir "W. MEYER. — Are you aware that the military authorities, 
having trained the Kohat troops iu time of peace as a brigade, propose to break 
up the brigade in war ? 

_ 5245. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEL.— No, I am not. Erom the narrow point 
of view I would keep it at Kohat, but I would sacrifice this for the greater good. 

5246. Sir "W. MEYER.— A brigade trained together in time of peace 
should be kept together in time of war P 
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5247. Sib, G-. ROOS-ELEPPEB. — I should presume so, but it is not possible 
to adhere to principles in every case. 

5248. PRESIDENT.— Might the defects of the Peshawar divisional area 
as a self-contained entity in regard to the provision of a division for the Eield 
Army, and for local internal defence, be partly remedied by making it include 
the now independent brigades at Kohat, Bannu, and the Deraj at ? 

5249. Sib. G. ROOS-KEPPEB. — I do not quite understand this question. 
If it means that the independent brigades at Kohat, Bannu, and in the Derajat 
would be able to afford assistance to the Peshawar Division in the event of 
serious internal disturbance, I fear that this is not the case, as it would not he 
possible to weaken them. 

5250. Sir "W. METER. — Is there any advantage in making these Bri- 
gade Commanders, independent instead of placing them under the divisional 
General at Peshawar P 

5251. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEB. — There is one office less to have to go 
through. 

5252. Sir P. BAKE. — If you had any difficulty in the Derajat, you could 
go at once to the Derajat Commander ? 

5253. Sir G. ROOS-KEPPEB. — This has happened, and I have dealt 
directly with Major-General Tounghusband without incurring any delay at all. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 


25th Meeting— Tuesday, the 30th July 1912. 


Lieutenant-General Sir James Willcocks, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
Commanding Northern Army, appeared as a witness, and 
was examined. 


Evidence oe Sib James Willcocks. 

5264. PRESIDENT. — Sir James Willcocks, you command the Northern. 
Army, and have previously commanded the Peshawar Division ; you have, 
had considerable experience on the staff in various parts of India ? 

’ 5255. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes, sir. 

5256. PRESIDENT.— The Kitchener scheme proposed to make every 
divisional area self-contained, both as regards its contribution to the Field Army 
and the internal defence troops. As a matter of fact it appears that practically 
every one of the present nine divisional areas in India proper would require to 
obtain a portion of its war or internal defence troops, or both, from outside ; 
and that the full working out of the Kitchener scheme in this respect would 
involve large expenditure. Do you consider that this expenditure need be 
incurred or that the full working out of the scheme might bo abandoned ? 

5257. Sib J. WILLCOCKS —If money were not the chief consideration 
I would certainly earry out the Kitchener scheme in full. For purposes of war 
training nothing in my opinion can he more important. Considering, however, 
its cost and the many needs of the army in India which must he met, I do not 
think it possible to work the scheme out in its. entirety. There are, however, 
s 6 me details which should in any case be completed, for instance, the completion 
of the 1st Division area communications up the Kurram and Khyber, etc. 

5258. Sib W. ME YER.— How would you complete the 1st Division area ? 

5259. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Ey bringing in those units which are not 
there now. 

5260. Sib W. METER.— You would bring the 3rd Brigade together ? 

5261. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— - 1 would bring in the battalion that is defi- 
cient to complete it. 

5262. Sib W. MEYER.— Would you have it concentrated as the other 
two brigades are ? 

5263. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes, I would bring the fourth battalion 
into Pe&bawar, the divisional Pioneer battalion to Nowshera, and the cavalry 
and artillery to Risalpur ; I would also bring up the sapper company. If it is 
considered that there is not room for all these units, the question of the extension 
of the Peshawar area must be- taken up. 

5264. PRESIDENT. — The real point is to make the divisional area self- 
contained ? 

6265. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. 

5266. PRESIDENT. — You would also have to bring in units for the obli- 
gatory garrisons when the division is moved out ? 

5267. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — That is so, but it is a very small area ; and 

I may say that notwithstanding its smallness it possesses more training ground 
than many other larger areas. ' ° 

MEYER. Would you make a corresponding reduction ‘in 
the Kohat Brigade ? re. 
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5269. Sib, J. WILLCOCKS. — I could not answer that straight off, but I 
"would affirm that the division that goes into the field should be completed, 
and the troops required for this purpose should be near at hand in case they 
were required. 

5270. Sib, B,. SOAXjXiON. — Perhaps the Abbottabad Brigade might be 
transferred to the Peshawar Division ? 

5271. Sia J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, that is a question which has been put 
up by me. 

5272. Sib. R. SCALLON. — That would complete the war division and 
internal defence troops ? 

5273. Sir J. WILLGOCKS. — Yes, but then you have got to consider the 
2nd Division. 

5274. PRESIDENT. — What would be the result of bringing in the 
Abbottabad Brigade ? 

5275. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — It would mean war training for it in the 
division. It is one solution of the problem of how to complete the Peshawar 
Division, though I do not say it is the best. 

5276. PRESIDENT. — Lord Kitchener was able to provide nine divisions 
for the field as opposed to four (finally raised to six) contemplated in previous 
arrangements, (a) by reducing the proportion of British troops formerly held 
necessary for the Eield Army, and, (5) by reducing the strength of what .were 
formerly considered to be necessary for obligatory garrisons, etc. 

(i) As regards (6) do you consider that Lord Kitchener’s scheme ade- 

quately provided for the necessities of internal security" and 
defence ? 

(ii) Might a larger Pield Army have been provided without the complete 

recasting of previous arrangements ? 

5277. Sir J. WILLCOGKS. — (i) Lord Kitchener’s scheme provided for 
the necessities of internal defence as they existed at the time. Things have 
changed a good deal since. I do not think sufficient obligatory garrisons were 
detailed in the scheme, but in my opinion, whatever may be laid down in peace, 
in India internal defence will have to be met according to circumstances. So 
long as the Pield Army is efficient and victorious, so long will internal defence 
be comparatively easy. If the Eield Army fails in its task, then internal de- 
fence comes to the fore. 

(Ij) Por five years preceding the introduction of Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
I was away in West Africa, and before I left India in 1897 my work on the. staff, 
as Assistant-Adjutant-General, was chiefly routine so my answer to this question, 
would not be of much value. 

6278. Sir W. MEYER. — You say the great thing is the Pield Army ; 
that internal defence must be left to shift for itself ; and that the situation 
in the interior will only become serious if there is a disaster in the field. In 
the event of such a calamity you will find yourself handicapped internally ? 

5279. Sir J. WILLCOGKS. — I should say the rising would be very 
small if the army in front is victorious ; if not, a larger force will be required 
from Home or elsewhere to meet the situation. 

6280. Sir W. MEYER. — But it would be possible to provide more fully 
for internal defence, and have a less ambitious Eield Army which might stand 
on the defensive until reinforcements arrived ? 

5281. Sir J. WILLGOCKS. — I would prefer to keep the Eield Army as 
it stands and let internal defence take the risks ; but, at the same time, I do not 
believe that the risks in India itself could be so great as to demolish us before 
reinforcements arrived. 

5282. PRESIDENT. — Even if troops were fully concentrated as under 
the Kitchener scheme, would they be able to move without their second-line 
transport, and would that be promptly available ? 
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6283. Sib. J. WILLCOCKS. — I do not think the second-line transport 
(or all the other animals needed) -would be promptly available. In fact, I 
am quite sure they -would not be ; but on the other hand, Lord Kitchener must 
have had before him the project of the early advance of our frontier railways. 

I myself firmly believed six years ago that the Loi-Shilman and P arachinar 
railways would be completed soon. Had this been done, the saving of expense 
and time on mobilization would have been great and the saving in transport . 
animals still greater. Why, even the completion of Kacha Garhi as a base 
would save endless delay. To-day the base godowns at Peshawar are about as. 1 
badly- placed as they can be. The great desideratum in a frontier war (especi- 
ally against Afghanistan) is to start from a point as near to the objective as, 
possible. It is the congestion at bases such as Peshawar and Kohat and the 
wear and tear of the transport before it reaches the frontier that will do much ; 
harm when war breaks out. " 

6284*. Sir P. LAKE. — Have you worked out the question ? 

6285. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I have in part ; I do not think the trans- 
port, would be immediately available for a large portion of the army. Prom my 
experience in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand expeditions I know the difiicul- ^ 
ties. We haye risks also as regards camel transport. 

5286. Sir W. METER. — Eighteen Ghilzai corps are counted oil for ^ 
mobilization. Do you think that it is safe to rely on these? 

,5287. Sir J. WILLOOOKS. — I think they would turn up in ordinary 
times, but that in the case of a war with Afghanistan it would be doubtful 
if they would put in an appearance. 

5288. Sir W. MEYER. — What about the Army Bearer Corps ? 

5289. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I consider that to-day the army is . abso- 
lutely without ambulance transport. In both the Mohmand, and Zakka Khel 
expeditions I had no proper ambulance transport ; sepoys and British soldiers 
were carrying wounded — and made a fuss about it. I have represented this . 
matter and said that, notwithstanding the excellence of the army, the ambulance 
transport had been entirely left out. I would rather do without a brigade than 
do without my ambulance transport. 

5290. PRESIDENT. — Even in the case of these operations where you 

were lightly equipped, there was difficulty in getting up second-line transport ? ; 

529L Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — There was delay ; there is the delay in 
bringing them up. We used to keep camels up about Peshawar at one time, but, J 
owing to fear of raids they were moved down to Campbellpore. The only units 
that may he' said to he equipped with transport are the Malakand and one or 
two other moveable columns. 

r 5292. PRESIDENT. — As regards the Army Bearer Corps we understand 
that for the Mohmand affair you had to denude every other division in India of - 
their few hearers ? 

5293. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— -Yes, and we did not get them even then. .... 

5294. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that, in the event of : the Pield ' 

Army being mobilized, internal defence troops would be left Without any* 
transport. Do you think that is satisfactory ? .... 


5295. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Well, there is one thing, transport is avail- 
able in the country, and we should, of course, not ask for it but take it. . . ■ ; 

5296. Sir W. MEYER. — What about horses, for replacing casualties - 
batteries 

v * ' ‘ : 1 * ’ , ’r- 

5297. Sir if. WILLCOCKS. — I too should like to know what will 
happen there. 

5298. Sir W. MEYER.— The state of affairs is not satisfactory ? ■ 

5299. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— Not at all. { J« 
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6300. Sir "W. MEYER,. — You would like a larger reserve of artillery 
horses ? 

6301. Sib, J. ‘WILEOOCKS. — Yes. 

, 5302. PRESIDENT. — Is the proposition that troops ought to he trained 
and commanded in peace by those who will lead them into the field in time of 
war possible to carry out fully in practice, having regard to the limited tenure 
of commands, the possible unfitness of particular officers for field service, and 
the periodical reliefs of units ? . 

5303. Sib J. WILEOOCKS.-— - 1 The training of troops for war by those who 
will lead them in the field is essential and eventually economical. My own: ex- 
perienee has convinced me that a brigade being commanded on servioe by ■ the 
same General who trained it in peace increases its fighting value immensely.- 
This is true economy both in lives and money. It helps to end a campaign much, - 
sooner than it could be done otherwise. If due foresight is exercised, command- 
ers, staffs, and troops should change as little as possible, and, as to. the particular 
officers who maybe found unfit for service, this must occur occasionally' uhder 
any conditions. They should not be there to start with. Reliefs should, he grad- ': 
ual; one 'corps leaving a brigade at a time. 

, » t 5304!. PRESIDENT.- -Do you find any considerable difference bet weeh‘ Li 
the “capacities for command of the various brigade commanders ? ' : '" r 

6305. Sib J. WILECOCKS. — A great deal. 

1 5306. PRESIDENT. — When you find them unfit for leading Vtropps !,in, . 
time of war, are they got rid of ? *, 

6307. Sib J. WILECOCKS.— -I report them to the Com mander^in - Chief . 

*.>5308- PRESIDENT. — As a matter of practice what is done ? 

! . 6209. Sib J. WIELCOCKS.— Well, if I had any difficulty I should 
object to take such a man, but action is taken on my reports at Army Head- 
quarters. 

; 6310. Sib W. MEYER — If you had to take the Northern Army into, the," 

field, would you take all the present Generals ? . ....... 

■ 6311; Sib J. WILECOCKS. — No, not all, if I was asked; but .you cannot 

help that. That might occur under any system. 

6312. Sib W. MEYER.-— There ought perhaps to be more rigorous sifting 
than is likely to obtain ? ' ■ 

, 5313. Sib . J. WIELCOCKS. — That would he the best* thing,., but ,it 

would never be done. v 

! .5314. PRESIDENT. — Having regard to the above considerations, was it 
desirable to put a large expenditure on redistribution in the forefront of the 
reform programme ? Might it have been better to confine redistribution, at the 
outset, to cases in which it was desirable to concentrate small isolated detach- 
ments, and to postpone larger moves until after arrangements had been made 
to! gender the proposed Eield Army and internal defence troops thoroughly 
efficient by remedying defects in their armament, equipment, transport appli- 
ances, etc. ? . '. 

• -5315. Sir J. WIEECOCKS. — I was officiating in command of the Secunder- 
abad Division when the Kitchener scheme was first started ; I then commanded 
the Nowshera Brigade when it was in full swing, and lastly the Peshawar Division 
when the scheme was put to the test in the field in 1908. I am convinced," -not- 
withstanding the heavy expenditure iuvolved iu redistribution and notwith- 
standing the other very necessary requirements of the army enumerated in the 
question under reply, that the redistribution was the best thing that could ' -have 
been done. It brought into being actual war units ; it stimulated war' training, 
it gave life to troops, who at last understood what they were meant for, and it 
was hailed by those whose hearts were in their work ; moreover, it caused emula- 
tion — division versus division and brigade versus brigade ; it allowed Generals 
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to exercise bodies of troops •which, they would lead in. the field, and the extraordi- 
nary interest it aroused was a thing not to be forgotten by those who, like myself, 
were in actual command, or who belonged to the actual war units in any capacity. 
In my opinion, whatever its drawbacks or whatever might have taken prece- 
dence, the redistribution was a right good move ; especially as at the same time 
defects in equipment, transport appliances, etc., (at least in the area in which 
I was serving) were not forgotten ; thus, 18-pr. guns were brought into Now- 
shera, the Attock bridge of boats was also brought there, the Khyber route was 
doubled, the Loi-Shilman railway started, the Mallagori route begun and many 
Gther projects undertaken, 

5316. PRESIDENT. — In our experience of trans -frontier warfare — in the 
Afghan war — was it the case that units of various brigades were being continu- 
ally altered so as to suit the varying contingencies of the time ? 

5317. Sir J. WTLLCOCKS. — I believe so. 

6318. PRESIDENT. — The exigencies of mountain warfare in Afghani- 
stan lead frequently to the breaking up of particular organizations ? . 

5319. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — It has done in the past. 

5320. PRESIDENT. — Then is it proved that, though it may be of high 
importance for warfare of the normal type in civilized countries, to have homo- 
geneous infantry and cavalry brigades trained for Avar, the training of mixed 
brigades is less important for the army in India than the training of the homo- 
geneous infantry and cavalry brigades which have been organized under the 
existing system ? 

5321. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — In the Mohmand affair, every time I under- 
took an operation it was with whole brigades. I did not send out' a battalion 
here or a battalion-and-a-half there ; I took a brigade and it worked as a brigade. 
The country is quite suitable for it. The enemy were sometimes led by some of 
our deserters. I do not know whether the tribesmen suffered bigger losses or 
offered less resistance, but the General Commanding aud the officers under hum 
knew each other and in that way I think that even in an Afghan war brigades 
will work together. After all, there are two forms of training, one for war 
against a European enemy and the other against an Asiatic enemy. 

5322. PRESIDENT. — Then you think that we should attach more import- 
ance to training for meeting Russia in Afghanistan, than for dealing with 
Afghanistan and the frontier tribesmen ? 

5323. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — No, but I think if you train troops to meet 
Russia you can include in that training preparation for work on the frontier ? 

5324. Sir W. 1V1EYER. — You would not consider it just as good training 
foy both troops and Brigade Commander to have, say, three battalions of 
infantry and a regiment of cavalry, etc., brigaded together, as to have fo\ir 
battalions of infantry ? 

5325. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — But the Brigade Commander under present 

conditions does both ; he trains his brigade, but he does his combined training 
as well. Take the case of the infantry brigade at Nowshera; there is also the 
cavalry brigade there. • j 

5326. PRESIDENT. — The infantry Brigadier does not train the cavalry P 

5327. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — No, but he trains his mixed units. It os' 

only in a few stations where there does not happen to be any cavalry that 4® 
does not do so. j 

, 5328. PRESIDENT. — Surely the cavalry is not under Ms command ? 

5329. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Although it is not under his command, he 
can call for it for training purposes, and the divisional General also sees to this. 

5330. Sir W. MEYER.— -Each of your war brigades consists entirely 
of infrntry or cavalry, and the artillery is either with the divisional 6r 
amry troops. Would it not be better to follow the practice of, say, the Remain 
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legion, and, instead of having infantry or cavalry brigades, let each brigade have 
a certain proportion of each arm ? 

5331. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I do not agree with that, I prefer it as 

it is. 

5332. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you never have a cavalry officer in com- 
mand of an infantry brigade ? 

5333. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — No, but he might command a combined 
force. 

5334. Sib W. ME XER. — Then you speak about the advantages of the 
Redistribution Scheme, hut you say how the army has suffered as regards the 
Army Bearer Corps ; might it not have been better to have completed this 
service in preference to other measures ? 

6335. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Undoubtedly ; but as far as I know, the 
Redistribution Scheme did not include any reduction. 

5336. PRESIDENT. — One of Lord Kitchener’s original proposals was to 
establish a large cantonment at Torsappar ; apart from political objections, do 
you think this would have been desirable ? 

5337. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I visited the proposed site at Torsappar 
whilst the question of establishing a cantonment there was under consideration. 
Strategically, I think it was a very good site, but as a spot for a cantonment it 
was impossible. The water was very limited and life at Torsappar would' haye 
been dull in the extreme, whilst the training ground (except for infantry and 
mountain artillery) was quite unsuitable. There is not a tree or anything of 
interest in the place. Had Torsappar been a good site for cantonments, I can 
think of no better place for quartering a brigade whence it could look over the 
Kabul river and the plains of Jalalabad. 

5338. PRESIDENT. — General Barrow mentioned an alternative site to a. 3972. 
the right of the railway leading to Jamrud, near Cbagai. 

5339. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — That is quite a good place for a canton- 
ment. 

5340. PRESIDENT. — But it would be a dull place ; we have to have 
some regard to the amenities of life as our army is raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment ? 

5341. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. 

5342. PRESIDENT. — In the event of war with Russia, do you think 
that the Russians would content themselves, at the outset with occupying 
Afgban-Turkistan and consolidating their position there, or that they would 
make so rapidly for Kabul that we should have to throw troops into that plaice 
very quickly ? Bearing on this, have you any special knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of communication in Afghanistan ? 

5343. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Russia would of course occupy Afghan- 
Turkistan early. Unless the Afghans themselves desired it, she could not reach 
Kabul for many months ; in any case, whether Russia had Afghanistan with 
her or not, in my opinion, we must occupy Kabul as soon as possible. Putting 
aside strategical considerations, to leave Kabul alone, whilst the Russians con- 
solidated their position in Afghan-Turkistan and made preparations for cross- 
ing the Hindu Kush, etc., would mean that the Afghans might or might not 
go over to Russia, hut would in any case go dead against us. Action of some 
sort always inspires respect amongst Afghans ; hesitation, if they were for us, 
would lose us their support, or if they were against us, would increase their 

, resistance. 

I know a good deal of the state of communications during the last Kabul 
campaign of 1878-80 ; since those days roads and bridges have made vast 
strides. I have many times talked to traders and others about the present 
roads from Dakka to Kabul and from Kabul in varions directions ; the one 
thing I always gather is that, though the alignments are fairiy good and bridges 
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average, the foundations have no soleing and rest on small stones, earth, and even 
sand. In other words, they are good surface roads but would never stand 
heavy wheeled traffic. This is important. 

5844. Sib W. METER. — Have you seen Lord Kitchener’s scheme of 
1903-04 as expounded by General Duff before the Mowatt Committee ? I think 
it contained some formidable calculations regarding the rate at which it was 
assumed the Russians could advance, and it practically came to this, that we 
should have to race them hard to get into Kabul first ? 

5345. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I do not agree with that ; we could easily 
get there first. 

5346. Sib W. MEYER. — Therefore we should have time for preparation 
and could occupy Kabul with greater leisure than Lord Kitchener anticipated ? 

5347. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Well, if you have the means to -mobilize, 
I should say, do so at once. 

5348. Sib W. ME YER. — But we should not have to rush for Kabul 
breathlessly ? 

5349. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — .No, I cannot conceive of any situation 
under which we could not be in Kabul first. 

5350. Sir W. MEYER. — Various witnesses have told us that we should 
not move on Kabul until the Amir asked us to go, and we knew that the 
Afghans would not oppose us ? 

5351. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I should not wait for that. 

5362.. Sib W. MEYER.— There would be the risk of having to face both 
the Afghans and Russians ? 

5353. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, but we must face that. 

5354. PRESIDENT. — Are you aware that in the last Afghan war great 
difficulty waB experienced in feeding the troops ? 

5355. Sib J. WILLCOCKSo — I was there, hut do not know of any difficulty 
that could not be overcome. There was an immense lot of local food where we 
were, but we were not allowed to touch it. Had we been allowed to take it, we 
could have fed our line of communications. I was surprised at the, large 
amounts of food that were available in certain parts. 

5356. Sib W. MEYER. — If, as you say, it is desirable to hold Kabul at 
any cost against Russia, why not go further and try and secure this side of the 
Hindu Kush passes ? 

6357. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— During war, do you mean ? 

5358. Sib W. MEYER. — Russia declares war; you say we should occupy 
Kabul ; would you go further and try and secure the mouths of the Hindu 
Kush passes r 

-5359. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— That would depend on Afghanistan ; if 
they were friendly, we might try and hold them, not otherwise. 

5360. PRESIDENT.-— In the event of war with Russia, with Afghani- 
stan more or less friendly, do you think that we should endeavour to occupy the 
Kabul-Ghazni- Kandahar line and Hindu Kush passes at once, or oonfinA our- 
selves to an advance on Kandahar and Jalalabad, until reinforcements arrive 
ed from England ? 

5361, Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — What does the friendship of Afghanistan 
mean ? Very little.' A nation- so treaoherous and barbarous keeps no agree- 
ments and only acknowledges superior force. But supposing she were more or 
less friendly , I would trust her, but be on my guard. If Russia did her some 
really bad turn, she might .remain friendly to us for a time and until she had 
had her revenge. In this case, I wonld send some troops to assist her on the 
Hindu Kush and also occupy the Kabul- Ghazni-Kandahar line. The principles 
©f strategy cannot be applied in their entirety to- such cases. The Afghan' 
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army, compared with European armies, is a rabble ; stiffened by the presence of 
British troops it might, I believe, offer a good defence in. the difficult passes and 
mountains north of Kabul, etc. Without such a stiffening it would be swept 
away by Russia. Moreover, the time that must elapse between an outbreak of 
war with Russia and her actual occupation of anything more than Afghan- 
Turkistan, would afford time for the arrival of reinforcements from England, 
provided we had command of the sea. 

5862. PRESIDENT. — In the event of war with Afghanistan, Russia 
being friendly or neutral, the General Staff, in 1911, estimated that we should 
require a Eield Army of eight-and-a-quarter divisions and four cavalry brigades, 
with some other units and a cavalry brigade as a reserve. An additional three- 
quarters of a division and three cavalry brigades to be sent up later from internal 
defence forces, if possible. This was assuming that the frontier tribes gave 
little trouble, and the scheme contemplated sending four divisions and two 
cavalry brigades to Kabul. 

(£) Do you consider that so large a force would be required to cope with 
Afghanistan, and that it would be possible to feed the four divi- 
sions, etc., proposed for Kabul ? 

• (it) Has the development of railway communication put us in a mueh 

better position for dealing with Afghanistan than in 1878-80 ? 

(in) Do you think that the Afghan army is really formidable, i>er se a * 
and that any large part of it could be concentrated against us ? 

(iv) In the event of war with Afghanistan, with Russia friendly,' might 
it be the best course to occupy Kandahar first and allow the 
Russians to take Afghan-Turkistan ? 

5368. Sib, J. WIDE COCKS. — If Russia were friendly or neutral, a war 
with Afghanistan could present but few difficulties. In my opinion, in both 
cases Russia will certainly help herself to a large tract, of Afghan territory ; 
Afghan-Turkistan for sure and the country about Herat. To imagine her 
remaining strictly neutral is to my mind impossible ; her friendship or neutral- , 
ity can only be gained by giving her a big share in the spoils. , 

(£) I do not consider eight*and-a-quarter divisions under the above condi- 
tions necessary, that is, provided we are prepared to accept the 
fact that. Russia must have her share. To give a calculation of 
the strength required would take more time than X have at present ; 
but I should say that we could do with much less and ensure 
victory. You could not feed four divisions and two cavalry 
brigades in Kabul from local supplies for long, but I see ho diffi- 
. culty in doing so once our lines of communication are open, and we 

have light railways to assist us in the task. A good deal depends 
on the attitude of the frontier tribesmen, but I take it we must 
reckon with these also. Even so, we have so improved in our 
methods of warfare that I consider the General Staff’s estimate is 
high. Prompt action and a vigorous offensive will be better than 
. . , slow moving divisions. 

(i£) The development of railway communication has placed us in a 
: much better position for dealing with Afghanistan than was the 

. case in 1878-80. The further extension of our railways would 
make our task far lighter. 

(Hi) In my opinion the Afghan army is anything bnt formidable. On 
the contrary, a rapid mobilization and advance would cause panic 
in it. Its transport is very defective, its training and leading 
.' are merely nominal, and it could not concentrate in large numbers 

against us. 

(in) Russia, whether she he friendly or unfriendly to us, will take . 

. Afghan-Turkistan in any circumstances. 
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A. 1606, 5364. Sir W. MEYER.— Others have told us that it is not the Afghan 

2549 and regular army that would he formidable, but the guerillas armed from the 
3337. Amir’s arsenals. _ 

5365. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — Yes, they would be the people who would 
give us trouble. 

5366. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think they would give us as much 
trouble as the tribesmen on the frontier ? 

6367. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— No, I do not think so. 

v . 5368. Sir W. MEYER. — The more the Amir organizes his army, the 

better ? 

5369. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— Quite so ; it will be the easier to mop them 

up. 

5370. Sir R. SOALLON. — We should want more troops to hold the 
country than we should to take it ? 

’ 6371. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— Yes, the holding on is the difficult part. 

, 5372. PRESIDENT.— Eor a general war with the tribes on thg. North- 
West Erontier, the General Staff, in 1911, estimated a. force of six-and-a- third 
divisions as necessary, plus several separate units of infantry, cavalry and 
Pioneers. Do you agree with this estimate ? Do you consider that if the 
Government took prompt measures at the outset, there could be any simultan- 
^.eou^ and concerted action of the tribes against us ? 

5373. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — If our Government takes prompt measures 
t a,^,j^e, outset of a war with the tribes on our North-West Erontier, I can see no 
possibility of so large a force as six-and-a-third divisions being necessary. ,A 
simultaneous rising will be impossible if we strike at once against- the first tribes. 
Delay and diplomatic dealings may cause a general rising ; but the suspension of 
political rule and a free hand to the commander of the troops will be the best 
and only way to prevent a prolonged campaign, and to nip a general rising in 
the bud. The immediate advance of, say, one division, will do more than the 
concentration of large force, at a later period. 

6374. Sir W. MEYER. — General Duff on one occasion, before a Com- 
mittee at Home, estimated that in the event of war with Afghanistan and the 
tribes combined, we should require 120,000 men. What would be your view ? 

5376. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — I cannot conceive of such an army being 
required for any enemy except Russia. 

5376. Sir W. MEYER.— You said just now that one of the results of war 
with Afghanistan would he that the Russians would establish themselves in 
Afghan-Turkistan ; would you regard that with apprehension ? 

5377. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— I take it that the Hindu Kush is absolutely 
bouind to he the boundary in future years, I do not look upon it with apprehen- 
sion because I know it is owning. 

6378. Sir W. MEYER.— We could not defend Afghan-Turkistan ? 

5379. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— No, what is the use of saying we could 
' defend it— a place to which we cannot get our troops ? 

5880. PRESIDENT.— Is there not an agreement between England and 
Russia to the effect that Russia will not occupy Afghan-Turkistan ? 

6381. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— I believe so. 

5882. PRESIDENT.— And are there not many instances of territory being 
safeguarded by virtue of International agreement ? 

5383. Sir J . WILLCOOKS.— There are. 

6384. PRESIDENT.— Then why do you assume that a friendly Power 
would act m such a manner ? 
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5S5. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Well, I consider that Tihere Asia is con- 
cerned you cannot avoid it. I look upon it as an absolute necessity. 

5386. PRESIDENT. — A memorandum prepared by the General Staff in 
this connection estimated the total strength of the tribes as about 300,000 
fighting men, with about 62,00 ) breech-loading rifles or carbines and about 
40,000 muzzle-loaders. Do you think these large figures are to be relied on ? 

How do you account for the alleged large purchases of expensive rifles by poor 
tribesmen ? 

6387. Sir J. WILLCOCKS — I do not believe that 300,000 fighting men 
(that is, men who will tight) actually exist. As for breech-loaders, I feel sure 
the number (62,000) is immensely exaggerated. Judging from my own ex- 
perience in 1908, 1 do not think the tribesmen possessed one half the numbers 
they were credited with. Of course the numbers have increased since then, but 
I do not believe the people as a whole can afford to buy good rifles, and cheap 
ones are not up to much. 

5388. Sir W. MEYER. — Your experience is that they are trying to ape 
our methods ? 

5389. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, they did it three times in the Moh- 
mand affair and they got terribly punished. 

6390. Sir W. MEYER. — As time goes on then, the tribesmen will be- 
come less formidable ? 

5391. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — The more they pursue this system, the less 
formidable they will become. 

5392. PRESIl'ENT. — In the event of war with the tribes, are you in 
favour of continuing the previous policy of withdrawal after a punitive expedi- 
tion, or would you endeavour to settle permanent garrisons iu their territory ? 

5393. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Withdrawal after punitive expeditions 
cannot in my opinion be laid down as a principle. There are many trans-border 
tracts in which it would be folly to remain permanently. On the other hand, 
strategical considerations should never be neglected on the frontier, and there 
are distinct cases in which territory should he held and from which no with- 
drawal should be made, thus, for example (i) the Mohmand country is useless 
to us. (ii) the Bazar Valley would be most valuable. A look at the map will 
convince anyone of that. In 1 90S the Afridi tribes wanted us to take the 
valley, and thus not only should we have dominated the Zakka Khel, but 
possessed a strong advanced iBank against Tirah and a secondary line of advance 
into Afghanistan. It was a great pity we did not occupy the Bazar Valley ; they 

' begged us to stay. Strategically, it would have been a good place for troops^ - . 

6394. Sir W. MEYER.— This is Sir G. Roos-Keppel’s answer to a similar 5966. 

question “ I think that anything in the nature of annexing the territory up to 
the Durand Line would be a mistake. The only part of the frontier where 
we have a conterminous boundary with Afghanistan is in Kurram- and the Tochi, 
where our territory marches with the Khost Province, and here the Afghans 
have shewn themselves much worse neighbours than the tribesmen. We 
should, however, in my opinion, take advantage of future expeditions for neces- 
' sary rectifications of our frontier with the tribes; thus, I would takeover 
the Adam Khel Towaki spur, which separates the Peshawar and the Kohat 
Districts ; the Kabul Khel country below the -Thal-Idak line, which separates 
the Kohat and Bannu Districts ; and the spur ending at Pezu, which separates 
the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Districts. Also, it might be desirable to 
make roads through some parts of independent territory and to keep them open 
by posts, without annexing or taking over the administration of the country. 

6396. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I think that is very sound. 

6396. Sir W. MEYER. — But in the case of making the roads and keep- 
ing them open, supposing you did that with one tribe, might it bring other 
tribes upon us ? 
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6397. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— I do not think so. If one tribe thought 
the other was gaining anything by it, they would ask for it too. Gain goes 
a long way with them nowadays. 

6393. Sib. W. ME YER. — Then you do not think that any policy of road 
making and the like would provoke a large conflagration ? 

5399. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— No. 

.. 5400 Sib W.MEYER. — Which do you think are the tribes we have got 
most to fear from, in the immediate future ? 

5401. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— I should say the Mahsud Wazirs. They 
are the only ones I should say ; they must get a beating. 

5402. PRESIDENT. — Assuming that friendly relations with Russia 
continue, what strength do you consider necessary for the Eield Army of 
India ? 

5403. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — This is a question I can only answer 
according ..to my own convictions. I do not consider it possible that our 
relations with Russia can continue on so friendly a footing as to make it safe 
•for us to base the strength of the Eield Army of India on this fact alone. If we 
could assume Russia to be non-existent and that we had no fear from that 
quarter, it would be possible to reduce the Eield Army by two war divisions. 
Rut armies take years to create, train and discipline, and cannot' be mobilized 
fey a magician’s wand. To reduce the army with the certainty (and this 
aM<Sttrirtslwith me .to a conviction) that sooner or later we must be prepared to 
res&st - Ja Russian occupation of Afghanistan, not to say later on an advance 
towards" India, Should be the worst possible policy. What I would advocate, if 
a small reduction is going to he made, is the reduction of such troops as are not 
fit to fight at the front. I am aware that even such troops may he useful on -the 
lines of communication or at advanced bases, but I am arguing in case the - word 
goes forth to reduce under any circumstances, always provided, however, that 
not a British soldier or gun less than the present numbers, be maintained. In 
my opinion, any other reduction of the army in India would be fatal. 

' “ 5404. PRESIDENT.— -Do you consider it desirable to proceed with the 
Loi-Shilman and Parachinar railways: if so, which would you take up first ? 
The Eoreign Department desired to run the former line along the Kabul river ; 
Lprd Kitchener suggested an alternative alignment of which you are doubtless 
aware ; which do you prefer ? 

, 5405. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — In my opinion the Loi-Shilman and Parachi- 
nar railways are absolutely necessary lines. Ordinarily speaking, I should have 
taken the Loi-Shilman line first, as it is on our main northern line of advance and 
must day be constructed (unless of course, some better alignment can be 
found). As it is, this expensive railway is now being removed and broken np. 
This being the case, I would certainly advance the Kohat-Thal line to 
Parachinar. 

Lord Kitchener’s alignment of the Loi-Shilman line beyond Warsak was 
doubtless a most difficult one ; it may or may not have been the best from an 
engineering point of view, but it did not appear to me to be the best. I should, 
have preferred the route along the Kabul river, but I am not aware of the 
reasons which led to the choice of the tunnel route. 

5406. PRESIDENT. — Do you think there is much to be gained, haying 
regard to the expense involved— estimated at Rs. 3,18,19,400 in 1907— by 
establishing direct railway communication between Bombay and Karachi ? 

5407. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I do not consider that under present cir- 
cumstances so ,Iarge an expenditure on direct railway communication between 
Bombay and Karachi is justifiable. With two such excellent ports us Bomba* 
and Karachi there are many more urgent needs to be met first. 

5408. PRESIDENT. — So far as you have studied the internal situation 

in India, do you think it materially worse or better now than it was (a) in 1904,' 
and (d) in 1907 ? v • 
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5409. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — In my opinion, the internal situation in 
India to-day is, from a military point of view, better than it was in 1904 and 
1907, because we all realize that sedition and unrest exist and will remain, 
and knowledge is power. On the other hand, whereas in 1904 things were 
discussed by the natives of India in secret, now it is common to have them 
spoken of as facts to be faced. After a very long experience of India and an 
intimate knowledge of its people and languages, I feel sure the trouble lies, as 
far as the army is concerned, in the class regiments. 

The youngest in the land are haying the seed of hatred to the white man 
sown amongst them. It is not the cultivators and dwellers in remote villages 
who want to b.e rid of us ; it is the children who are receiving, willy-nilly, an 
unwholesome education, and are learning the meaning of hatred. Talking of 
this, the country is full of children who hate us ; it is these children who resent 
the presence of the white man near their villages. 

5410. Sir W. METER. — In 1907 there was considerable uneasiness in 
regard to certain native regiments. Do you think there is any reason for. 
uneasiness now ? 

5411. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — I think there is; they know we know, 
and they are more careful to conceal their feelings. This applies par- - 
ticularly to class regiments. I mean regiments not of one religion, e.g., Hindu. . 
or Muhammadans hut of one sect, e g-, Sikhs. 

5412. Sir W. MEYER. — "Would you apply it to all class regiments or 
only to certain sections ? 

5413. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— I would apply it to Jats first of all. I spent. - 
two weeks last year in their country and was surprised by the feeling of 
dislike of the white man I experienced there. Next to them I should put 
the Sikhs. 

5414. Sir W. METER.— Pathans ? 

5415. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — There are, I think, no class regiments of 
Pathans left, hut they are much better than other classes ; it is more the Hindus . 
who require watching. The Jats, Sikhs and Oudh Rajputs ; these, as far as j. 

I personally am concerned, I would, if I had them in a brigade, keep as 'far 
behind as I could. 

5416. Sir W. METER.— Tour objection to class regiments is that what- 
ever section they are drawn from, they might get disaffected at some future - 
time ? 

5417- Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — Yes. I refer to regiments of one class 
entirely. 

5418. PRESIDENT. — But you much prefer, in that respect, the Muham- 
madan to the Hindu ? 

6419. Sir J, WILLCOOKS.— I do. 

5420. Sir W, METER. — General Barrow is in favour of the class regi- ^ 4283. 
ments because you oan move it away as a body if necessary, whereas if you have 

class companies affected you have to move the whole battalion. 

5421. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— Well, of course local circumstances might 
nec essita te that, but personally I should have uo hesitation about disbanding a 
disloyal element. 

5422. W". MEYER.— You would simply disband the disaffected ' 
company ? 

5423. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— Yes. 

5424. Sir. W. METER. — When you move white troops nowadays, 
you do so generally by rail. It is a good thing, is it not, to move them by 
road occasionally and thus show them to the people ? 
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5425. Sib. J. WILlLCOOKS. — T es, it is a very good thing. One remark- 
able thing about the move of the Gordon Highlanders through Bengal some- 
time ago, was the favour they met with among the country folk. 

5426. PRESIDENT. — Speaking generally, do you concur in the arrange- 
ments for increasing the internal defence forces suggested by the Government of 
India to local Governments and Administrations in January— March 1912 ? 
In particular, what is your opinion in regard to the following points : — 

(a) The withdrawal of two battalions of Indian infantry from the 
Kohat Brigade ? 

(5) Do you think that the scheme of numerous and relatively weak 
moveable columns is desirable ? Take, for instance, the columns for 
Delhi and Meerut (contiguous places). Might it be better here, 
and in some other instances, to have fewer columns of a stronger 
character ? 


5427. Sib J. WILiLCOCKS. — I agree with the arrangements for increas- 
ing the internal defence forces. 

(o) Under the conditions stated, I see no harm in reducing the Kohat 
area by one battery and two battalions of infantry. 


( b ) Certainly the strength of some of the moveable columns is very 
small indeed, for example : — 


Delhi . — 1 squadron cavalry 

4 companies British infantry 
2 companies Indian infantry 


No guns and a very 
... small force; this 
might well be 
...J increased. 


Meerut has two guns in addition but is again very small. 


However, as I said before, the strength of such columns may be laid down 
as a guide, but local conditions will surely render them all liable to change on 
the mobilization of the Pield Army. 


6428. PRESIDENT. — The existing scheme lays stress on organized 
brigades being ear-marked for the Field Army, while internal defence troops 
would have to be drawn largely from various and possibly distant sources. 
Thus we are informed that the mobile brigade with base at Delhi, proposed 
"under the new internal defence scheme, might perhaps be drawn from the 9th 
Division. Again, while Secunderabad is a large military centre, most of the 
troops stationed there would be ear- marked for the Field Army, while the troops 
for the defence of the Hyderabad area— which are more than the equivalent of 
a brigade — would be drawn from a variety of places. Do you consider those 
arrangements sound ? Might it be preferable to allot internal defence to troops 
already stationed in or near the place to be principally guarded and to make the 
moves from other places in connection with the mobilization of the Field 
Army ? 


5429. Sib J. WJLI/LCOCKS. — I do not consider that the present arrange- 
ments for internal defence are the best that can he made, but, as I said before, all 
arrangements may, and probably will, have to be modified when the Field Army 
is mobilized, as so much must depend on the local internal situation at the timo. 
An area which we have considered as dangerous may temporarily be the reverse, 
and vice versa. All we can do is to arrange for local defence and then hold mobile 
columns ready to move. That is the great desideratum. The- knowledge that 
a mobile column is ready to move at once will have more effect than anything 
else. Keep a certain number of obligatory British soldiers in places of import- 
ance, snob as arsenals and factories, etc, and then depend on the offensive, 

I cannot say I have worked out the present 'scheme, as a whole, but my 
contention is that the first neoessity is the Field Army complete and ready. 
Nothing should be allowed to interfere with that. Internal defence must take 
a back seat in comparison ; for it is what the army does in the field which will 
more or less regulate what is done behind it in India. If you can arrange to 
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use the troops in internal defence areas who are at the time quartered in such 
areas, so much the better : if you cannot do this, take them from the nearest 
areas, but^ hare an elastic and not too rigid a scheme, for, as I said before 
the best laid plans may need alteration at the last moment. 

The real solution would be the completion of the Kitchener scheme so as to 
make all divisions self-contained, but as that cannot be done we must make the 
next best arrangements. • I maintain that we have in the Indian army to-day 
many corps unfit to take their places in the Field Army. If we are going to 
keep these up as at present, they should he used for internal defence. I think 
some of them would like it. If sent on mobilization to stations away from their 
- homes they would be unlikely to become disaffected. In fact they might be- 
come a kind of first class military police. I would prefer to do without them 
altogether. . 

5430. PRESIDE NT. — What are they ? 

5431. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — Some regiments of the Madras army — the 

Carnati'c regiments, and a few others. " : 

; 5432. PRESIDENT. — Yon are of opinion that they are not worth main- 

‘ taining ? 

5433. , Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — No, they are not worth maintaining. 

5434. PRESIDENT. — Have you had experience of them ? ■ ' ' ,i ' i 

5435. Sir J, WILLCOOKS. — I saw something of them in Afghanistan 
and I saw them in Burma. I commanded the Secunderabad Brigade, where I 

• had long field days and made them take their share with other troops, and 
-judging from what I saw, I am sure that they have not the stamina. I have 
just been inspecting two Madras regiments and was absolutely surprised at their 
want of physique. 

5436. PRESIDENT. — Do you think the Moplahs would make good 
soldiers ? 

5437. Sir J. WILLCOOKS — No, I do not think they would. I saw 
them at manoeuvres and I do not think I ever saw so many men fall out from 
any unit. 

5438. Sir W. MEYER. — But, being as we are in an alien country and 
‘depending on alien troops, do you not think there is a danger of putting too 
many eggs in one basket ? 

. 5439. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — Yes, there is undoubtedly. 

5440. PRESIDENT. — But you would prefer to have good eggs rather 
than bad ones? 

5441. Sir J. WILLCOOKS.— Yes. 

! 5442. Sir W. MEYER.— Assuming -that it is necessary to have a full 

mobile brigade with base at Delhi, would it not be desirable to take one of the 
brigades that had been trained together in peace ? 

i 5443. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — I do not think it is so necessary there ; 
you want it at the front. 

. ; 5444. Sir W. MEYER. — As a main feature of internal defence, is it 

desirable to scatter European troops in too small bodies ? General Aylmer said A. 2700. 
that if you have got one company of British troops against two or three com*, 
parties of natives, the latter might gain the upper hand ; whereas, if you had a 
British brigade with guns they could account for three or four times their num- 
ber. 

-• 5445. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — Well, there might be something in that'. 

' .5446. PRESIDENT. — Are you consulted by Army Headquarters or the 

Army Department in such matters as have been dealt with- in the above 
questions ? 

5447. Sir J. WILLCOOKS. — No, I may say I am practically not con- 
sulted on the above matters by Army Headquarters or the Army Depart- 
ment. I do not know why. I should be glad to be asked to give my opinion 
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for what it is worth, and it might occasionally be of some usei I saw all these 
General Staff memoranda for the first time when, the Committee sent them to 
me. I do not know why I was not permitted to see them. 

5448. Sib P. LAKE.— The Government of India ordered them not to be 
circulated. 

5449. Sib J. WI LL COCKS.— I never saw these schemes addressed to 
local Governments in connection with local defence until I got them from the 
Committee, and I should have liked to have seen them. The General Staff 
do not let me see plans of campaign, yet these might be put into my hands 
at the crucial moment. 

5450. PRESIDENT, — Supposing that the Eield Army were reduced to 
seven or eight divisions, would you make a similar reduction in the number 
of divisional areas and thus render it more easy to have each divisional area 
self-contained ? In particular, might the defects of the Peshawar Division be 
remedied, in a measure at least, by making it include the now independent 
brigades of Kobat, Bannn, and Deraj at ? 

5451. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — IfthePield Army were reduced to seven or 
eight divisions, it would be necessary to redistribute the divisional areas so as to 
render it easier to have each divisional area self-contained. In any case, the 
redistribution of divisions or the filling up of divisional areas is very necessary 
even as it 19, as in the case of the 1st Division. I do not, however, 
see how the inclusion of the independent brigades at Kohat, Bannu, and Dera 
Ismail Khan wonld make the 1st Division more self-contained. The Dera Ismail 
Khan and Bannu Brigades are too far away and have specific duties to perform. 
The case of Kohat is somewhat different; this Brigade will now cease to exist 
on mobilization. 

6452. Sib W. MEYER. — The maintenance of the Kohat Brigade as a 
separate unit is in contravention of what the General Staff propose, since it will 
cease to exist in time of war ? 

5453. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. 

5454. Sib W. MEYER. — What would yon do with the Kohat troops ? 

5455. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I agree with the scheme put forward by the 
General Staff. 

5456. Sib W. MEYER.— Is it necessary to keep up a Brigade Commander 
at Kohat ? 

5457. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — It is for minor things, for there might be 
local trouble sufficient to require the presence of one brigade. 

5458. Sib W. MEYER. — You would keep the independent frontier 
brigades separate then ? 

5459. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. 

5460. Sib W. MEYER. — Sir George Roos-Keppel told us that he would 
move the Derajat Brigade bodily from Dera Ismail Khan to Tank. 

5461. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I would like to see it moved. 

5462. Sib W. MEYER. — He said Dera Ismail Khan would have to be 
abandoned in time. So that is a move you would like to see made ? 

5468. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, Tank is a much better place for troops, 
than Dera Ismail Khan. 

5464. PRESIDENT.— 'Prom what you have seen of the Imperial Service 
Troops in your command, do you consider them efficient corps, and comparable 
with regular Indian battalions, etc., of like character ? 

5465. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I have not seen much of Imperial Service 
Troops, except those of the Nizam and a few others at field manoeuvres. They 
are efficient, but in no way comparable with similar corps of our Indian army. 
1 hope this winter to see a large number of them from many States at our 
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inter-divi sional manoeuvres. The value of these troops must depend largely on 
their officers, who are a doubtful quantity. 

5466. Sib. W . MEYER.-— Did you have any of them under your command 
on expeditions ? 

5467. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— No, never. 

5468. PRESIDENT.— What is your opinion in regard to the efficiency of 
the local armies of the Phulkian States, etc. ? 

5469. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — The local armies of all Native States I 
have seen (excluding Imperial Service Troops) are very inferior. 

5470. PRESIDENT. — What is your opinion of the tribal militia on the 
North-West Erontier ; do you think that they can be trusted to fight against 
their co-tribesmen in case of serious trouble on the border, or would you, in 
such an event, try and move them elsewhere ? 

5471. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — The tribal militia on the North-West Eron- 
tier which I know best, are the Khyber Rifles and Kurram Militia. Roth 
these corps are good fighting units, and I would take them with me on any 
frontier expedition. I believe they would be staunch and fight against their 
own people. They certainly did in 1908 in the Zakka Khel country, when I 
saw over and over again Zakkas taking their full share in the operations. The 
great thing is to give them the offer of fighting or leaving before operations 
commence, and secondly, to give them officers whom they know and understand 
and will follow. It would be a mistake to move them away from the frontier 
on the outbreak of hostilities. Back them up and trust them fully, and I 
believe they will do well. 

5472. PRESIDENT. — Generally speaking, how far do you consider that 
the Volunteers are an efficient force, to be relied on for valuable assistance in 
internal disturbance ; do you consider that their efficiency has increased of late 
years ? 

5473. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — The Volunteers have, in my opinion, im- 

proved in their ordinary duties of late years. They vary so much in quality 
that I am unable to say what their efficiency, as a whole, may be now. In 
3903-04 I saw a great deal of them; such corps as the Bengal -Nagpur and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteers, the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway Volunteers, the Bombay Artillery Volunteers and others. Some 
of these were really quite good enough for any work they might have been called 
on to do. Since then I have not come much in contact with them, though 
corps I have seen, like the Assam Valley Light Horse, would be invaluable in 
time of trouble. . 

5474. Sib W. MEYER. — Lord Kitchener’s scheme took credit for con- 
siderable bodies of Volunteers scouring the country and operating with regular 
troops. Do you think they could do much more than hold places in which 
they lived ? 

5475. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — No, generally speaking, I should say not, 
but some of the mounted corps might be very useful. 

5476. Sib W. MEYER. — Have you had much experience of natives as 
Volunteers ? 

5477. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I know one or two Parsis. 

5478. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you be in favour of a larger recruit- 
ment of natives whom we could trust ? 

5479. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — No, I would not; I do not think they 
would be of any use. 

5480. Sib W. MEYER. — Where are the arms of Volunteers stored ? 

5481. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — The arms of railway Volunteers are stored 
at railway stations ; they have got regular armouries and at some big places 
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they Have central armouries. I believe some few Volunteers keep their own 
rifles. ' - - -3 

5482. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think the rifles are adequately 1 
guarded ? 

5483. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— As a rule they are. 

5484. , Sir W. MEYER.— Do you know anything of the Cossipore Artil- 
lery. Volunteers ? '■ 

- J t* \ > • 1 . * • ’ *- 

.. . , 6485.. Sir ,J. WILLCOCKS. — I have seen them. • 

5486. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you know where their ammunition is 
stored? * • i " 

6487. Sir J. WILLOOOKS. — No, I do not. It is not in my beat. 

5488. PRESIDENT. — Do you think ■ it would be desirable 'to 'Recruit "one , 
or two iWasian battalions, or to employ Eurasians with inland defence, artil- 
lery? ^ 1 1 

' 5489. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I do not think Eurasian infantry- or cavalry 
would be of much use, and they would not serve under ordinary conditions. 1 
They • >mig.ht. be tried as a signalling company, and would, I think, ,ido. that 
work : very ( welL None but specially selected and approved m.eu .should, be 1 
enlisted. I am inclined to think they would do well in coast v, defence hat- , 
tcpjies^, i^y q'q.get ,the very best men to enlist. It is in the .field that. I, do not 
piaci^mubh reliance on their steadiness or physique. . 

I have a suggestion to offer which I think is sound. If anyone will be 
reMly loyal irutimes of internal trouble, it is the Eurasian. . Why not .try .him 
fot internal defehcfe P I have no plan to offer,, but it canJbse done. j-JL d&jnkait i 
half solves the internal defence question. The Eurasians are everywhere 
thjMn th,ey ?pe an asset of the Empire, form them .into units or whatever may 
be decided' ; but in any case you have men more loyal, if possible/’th'4h'ouj'selves, 
for it is the Eurasian’s best wish to be considered as one of ourselves, and’” 
uiidef these conditions he will fight. ■ His local knowledge of people'and 'lang- 
uage will be most useful, and he can serve in his own defence area instead of" 
being an onlooker whom we would in any ease he bound to protect. Call him 
an Anglo-Indian reservist or some other soldierly name. It will go a long way 
with him. . 

5490. Sir W. METER. — You have got a certain number of Eurasians in 
the Volunteers already; would you increase that number ? 

6491. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I would make reserve corps. Take’ the’ ! 
Trimulgherry Infer enchment at Secunderabad ; hundreds of Eurasians will make 
a rush for Trimulgherry ; now if they had arms they would be most useful. 

r? fi „ 

A 4,281 ^' ^'492. Sir W. MEYER. — General Barrow put before us a scheme for 

A. 44dl. Eurasian artillery militia ; he said they could be embodied for -a month yearly- 
and. .given, a retaining fee, ■ . 

1 "5493: Sir J-. WILLOOOKS.— I agree with that. ■ - : . : ’ " ’ 

6494. PRESIDENT.— Do you consider that the former theory which 
reckoned oite British soldier as equivalents for purposes of internal security, 
etc.,’ to two- and-a-hal£ Indians, is still valid ? • , ,/;j 

» . ,.5495. Sir J WILLCOCKS. — Certainly, I believe one British soldier for 
purposes of internal security, is worth two-and-a-half and more native soldiers."’" 

. 5496. PRESIDENT.— Do you consider it desirable that a large proportion?' 
of the British troops in India, should be in .the .hills for considerable- period’s' ■ 
during tbe hot weather ? 

• 5497. Sib L WILLCOCKS,— Prom a health point of view it is desirable 
that a large proportion of British soldiers should be in the hills during -the -hot 
weather. This has, however*, been overdone, of late yearn, The period of 
absence from plains stations has-been. prolonged over and over again, until- now 
lom^qorps are practically never in oneJstatiojn for years'. Take, for example/ the- 
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British, infantry "battalion at Nowshera, which lives in. but barracks in winter 
and is away all the hot months in tents. The men and. women dislike the 
system ; training suffers a great deal, and great expense in tentage is caused to 
the State annually. The absence of the battalion at such a distance as Ghora 
Dakka from Nowshera might mean a good deal, possibly, if trouble suddenly 
arose and, taken all round, the time of absence might he considerably curtailed 
and in some cases, reduced to a minimum. The trouble is that there are no 
proper summer barracks now in Nowshera for infantry. I would prefer to see 
an entire regiment given a turn every few years in a Mil station where they were 
comfortably housed instead of being sent up every year, as they now are, to 
uncomfortable tents which are very trying in the rainy season. 

5498. PRESIDENT. — "What has become of the infantry barracks at Now* 
shera ? 

5499. Sis J. WILLCOCKS. — They were converted for a field artillery 
brigade, and the infantry battalion was given huts which cannot be used in 
the summer. 

6500. Sir W. MEYER. — Speaking generally, for how long do the troops 
go up to the hills ? 

5501. Sir J. WIEECOCKS. — The period is getting longer and longer. 
They used to go up for six months ; now, some go up in April and do not come 
down till November. 

5502. Sir W. MEYER. — It is extremely dangerous from the point of 
view of internal security ? 

5508. Sir J. WIELCOCKS. — Yes, in cases where the distances are great. 
I think, however,_it is a fine thing for the troops to he in the bills for a certain 
period. 

5504. Sir W. MEYER. — Might it not be better to limit the stay to two 
months ? 

5505. Sir J. WIEECOCKS. — I do not think that is enough. I think 
five months. 

5506. Sir W. MEYER. — Practically our military policy is being dictated 
by the doctors ? 

5507. Sir J. WILECOCJK18. — As regards moves to the hills, certainly. 

5508. PBESIDENT. — In the case of the British infantry at Nowshera it 
has become unavoidable ; they must move away ? 

5509. Sir J. WIEECOCKS. — They could not live in the huts during the 
hot weather. 

5510. PRESIDENT. — Do you think it desirable that an important place 
like Jhelum should be left without any British troops ? 

5511. Sir J. WIEECOCKS. — I think that a place like Jhelum should 
never be without a British regiment. There are obvious reasons, and in any 
case the railway bridge should be secured against destruction. 

5512. PRESIDENT.— -Do you consider that due precautions are taken to 
guard the arsenals and military factories in your command by British troops ? 

5513. Sir J. WIELCOCKS. — Yes, I think the present arrangements to 
guard arsenals and military factories are sufficient as a rule, hut, as I said 
before, tbe obligatory garrisons are inadequate and would have to be increased . 
as soon as trouble began. Eor instance, take the case of Eerozepore where 
two companies of British infantry have been detailed as the obligatory garrison ; 
tbe perimeter is such that two companies would be totally inadequate, 

5514. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think adequate precautions are always 
taken in time of peace ? 

5515. Sir J. WIELCOCKS.— -I think every care is taken. 

5516 . Sir W. MEYER.— Take the case of the 10th Jats; I understand 
that Lord Minto, when out on one occasion for a morning ride in the outskirts 

so 
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of Calcutta discovered that a magazine containing considerable quantities of 
cordite was under a g uar d of that regiment which was then under suspicion. 
He brought it to ithe notice of the General Officer Commanding who thereupon 
had the cordite moved to another magazine. 

5517. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — That was very had indeed, but I can only 
speak of .what I know. All places I have visited have been adequately 
guarded. < 

L _ *; 5618. Sir W. MEYER. — Then I was looking at a statement supplied by 
Army .Headquarter s ; I found that Attock Fortin the hot weather was guarded 
at one gate by native troops and another by British troops. Is that safe ? . 

. 6519. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — X think the British sentry is at a safe place. 
" The native guard could not do much without being observed'. . 

5520. Sir W. MEYER.— Do you know anything of the guarding of the' 
"ordhanee -factories round Calcutta? 

5521. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — My work is chiefly concerned with train- 
ings : AlLthese things come under divisional Generals. ; 

.... ■,:r?5522. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that there is risk in the policy, 
adopted of iate years, of recruiting the native army mainly from 1 a few sources 
such as Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, and Punjabi Muhammadans? ' 3 

<■ — 552S. : Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, there is risk in recruiting mainly 
from Gurkhas, Pathans, etc., but such risk would be reduced to a minimumlf 
class regiments were abolished and regiments were recruited, like the old Punjab 
Frontier Force, from several classes. I have never found trouble in' - mixed 
i corpSj' alwUf s in class units. In my opinion, regiments composed entirely of 
a fKkhe; J Raj puts, and even Punjabi Musalmans, will one day give trouble. 

Give them mixed double-companies and any trouble that may, be brewing wjll 
; he given away to the British officers by one or other class. 

.,W$24. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Gurkhas can be implicitly 
\ relied on ? It 

a.. -< . 5525v Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I exclude Gurkhas from my reply to £he 
' ^qu^sfciomabQve, As far as I can judge, I do not think we have another lot of 
soldiers in our native army as loyal as Gurkhas. Even when mixed with other 
. races they do well, as for instance, in the Guides Infantry. Of course, Nepal may 
- one day go against us, but in India we must take such risks. We cannot be 
strong everywhere. - '■> 

A. 5205. ' 5526. Sir W. MEYER. — Sir George Roos-Keppel told us that if you have 

Pathans in a regiment you ought to have at least two double-companies. ... , . 

\ 5527. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I would not object to that, but I would rather 

see one double-company of Pathans. If they did want to leave, it would be : a 
big lot to lose if there were four companies of them. t 

,,.*6628. Sir W. MEYER. — Speaking generally, when disaffection is found 
tq exist in a regiment ; if, for instance, certain native officers of it have ex- 
pressed themselves willing to lead troops against the Raj ; would you hush it 
up, or acjt promptly P 

6529. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I would act promptly. 

‘ - 6520. Sir W. MEYER. — Did you know of any cases in 1907*08 ? 

■5531. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— It is hard to say; I believe there was .a 
certain amount of it in class regiments. .> 

5532. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the recruitment of Sikhs has 
been overdone and will be difficult, to continue, having regard to the present 
*• conditions in the Punjab ? If so, and supposing the army to be maintained at 
its present strength, how would you fill the deficiencies ? 

i: 5533. Sir 3* WILLCOCKS.— There are too many Sikhs in the army; 

I', they have lost their heads and think they are the salt of the earth. There are 
; some classes still untried that I know of : 

(i) Jharwas from the Garo Hills, a fine sturdy lot of fellows like 

Gurkhas. , , 

(ii) Nagas one of the finest class of hill men. ,1 know them well ; 

why not try a few as an experiment? 
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i ’ {iii) The eastern Nepalese who live towards Sikkim. 

(iv) Yairiotis classes of Punjabi Muhammadans which have recently 

■" begun to be enlisted. 

(v) Inhabitants of Rajputana. 

V 5534. PRESIDENT. — Is it not the case that it is difficult to get Rajputs 
to enlist ? _ 

6535. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes. Personally, I like a man Who lives 
in the desert.' They are fine martial races who have never gone against-; its in 
times of peace. • _ . . 

5536. Sir W. MEYER. — Were there not some Rajput regiments the 
r authorities were a little doubtful about in 1907 ? 

5537. Sm J. WILLCOCKS. — Well, there are two kinds of Rajputs, tbe 
Rajputs of Oudh and the Rajputs of Rajputana. 

5538. PRESIDENT. — Do they not enlist some southwards of Delhi ? .. 

, 5539. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, but I prefer the Rajput of Rajputana 
° fo the Rajput of Oudh. 

V' 5540. Sir W. MEYER.— Assuming that we have got too many Sikhs, I 
1 gather your policy would be to bring in men of other classes ? ' 

; ” 5541. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. ; , < ^ 

5542. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that the Pathari .and Punjabi 
- Muhammadan troops could be relied on in tbe event of war with Afghanistan 
the fnBes,- with a yiAod preached from Kabul ? 

. - . 5543. Sir J., WILLCOCKS. — With a jihad preached from Kabul, of 
v course tbe Pathans would be excited. I do not believe tbe Punjabi Muham- 
madans would go against us, if we bad sufficient British and other troops ready 
•and took action at once. Immediate action has been in the past, and will be in 
! the future our safest and only course. The Punjabi Muhammadan does not 
love the Pathan. . ::! s 

6544. PRESIDENT. — Was a jihad preached at Kabul at the beginning 
of the Afghan war ? :/ n - 

5545. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I do not think it was ; at any rate, it is not- v-~ 
recorded. 

u ■: - 5546. PRESIDENT. — There is much talk about these jihads, hut so 
far as I know, they never occur. We only hear of some small jihad preached 
by some insignificant mullah. ; ,!-j 

5547. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— I think we might get it with Nasrtilla. 

5548 . ; PRESIDENT.— Would anybody pay tbe faintest attention to it ? - 

5549. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— Perhaps not outside his own place. 1 - 

5550. Sir W. MEYER.— Sir George Roos*Keppel said he did not think «A- 4930. 
the Afridis would move in the event of a fanatical outbreak, unless there were 

other circumstances as well. 

5551. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— I agree with that entirely. 

;; 5552. PRESIDENT. — Do yon think that there is any risk, at present, of 

an anti-British combination of Muhammadans and Hindus ? 

6553. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — No, I do not. I am a close student of 
* native feeling and I am sure that, at any rate on the North-West Prontier and 
in the Punjab generally, tbe Muhammadan and Hindu hate one another. Even 
' v if they both hate us in places, their hatred of one another is greater, and a com- 
bination of Hindu and Muhammadan, is, to my mind, but a temporary makeshift 
which we can nip in the bud by judicious handling.. 
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A. 5409. 5554. Sib W. MEYER. — You spoke a little time ago about children 

shewing anti-British sentiments ; do you include Muhammadan children ? 

5555. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — They were generally Hindus, including 
Sikhs. 

5556. Sib W. MEYER. — Have you found, so far as your knowledge goes* 
that the tribesmen, and the Muhammadans of the Punjab, look much to the 
Sultan of Turkey ? 

5557. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — Only the highly educated ones. 

5558. Bib W. MEYER.— You do think then that, if relations were 
strained with Turkey, it might be serious ? 

5559. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — No, I do not. Of course the Press would 
get a hold of the matter and do harm, but the ordinary villager, until it is 
thrust down his throat, knows little about the Sultan. 

5560. Sib W. MEYER. — Have they heard anything about the Japanese ? 

5561. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — Yes, they have heard and are hearing more. 

-5562. PRESIDENT. — Are you aware of seditious agencies whose object 
it is to tamper with the allegiance of the native troops, or induce men not to 
enlist ? If so, do .you consider that these are active at present ? 

5568. Sib J. WILLCOOKS.— Yes, I am aware of seditious agencies. I 
have seen. the effects of the Arya Saraaj once or twice when I was a divisional 
commander. I consider that a good deal goes on which aims at causing dis- 
affection in the native army, but it is the class regiments it chiefly affects. 

. 1 ' ; . - 
•’G. s. memo. . 5564. PRESIDENT. — It has been alleged* that, in order to mobilize thej 

of 19U. British artillery units of the Eield Army, it would be necessary to deplete the, 
upits allotted for internal defence by a third of their strength; thus rendering 
them inefficient for active purposes. Do you concur in this view, and, if so, dp 
you consider this a satisfactory state of things, in view of the fact that we rely 
so much on artillery as against a possible revolt of native troops ? 

5565. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — I do not know who made the statement 
although I accept it. Our Eield Army is already very low in artillery power, 
and it should not be depleted for any cause. It means therefore that, if this 
cannot be remedied, the internal defence artillery must be deficient ; still I 
prefer its remaining so to depleting the Field Army. We could do with a 
much smaller proportion of artillery, comparatively speaking, in putting down 
rebellion, than we could in the held. 

’ 5566. PRESIDENT. — You are aware that in Afghanistan, for example, 

we found great difficulty in having much artillery in the field ; and in northern 
Afghanistan there are very few places where you could bring artillery, other 
than mountain artillery, into action. Therefore, do you consider the proportion 
of artillery allotted to the Field Army in any way deficient ? 

5567. Sib J. WILLCOOKS.— Well, we have only got a third of what we 
have got at Home and you cannot get much lower than that. 

5568. Sib W. MEYER.— Our great strength in India as against the 
native is artillery ? 

5569. Sib J. WILLCOOKS.— Yes, they have got no guns; but you want 
your guns more to use against an enemy’s guns. I think improvized batteries 
with two guns would be strong enough as units in proportion to the enemy we 
should meet in internal defence. 

5570. PRESIDENT.— If you consider the present arrangements unsatis- 
factory, do you think that the difficulty could be met by reducing the number 
by artillery units assigned to the Field Army ? 

5571. Si» J. WILLCOOKS.— No, I do not. 
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jr-._-&5'72. PRESIDENT, — Do you concur .in the. proposal that has been uiade 
to reduce three companies of Royal G-arrison Artillery ‘and to add an equivalent 
strength o£ gunners and drivers to horse and field artillery units ? 

5573. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I think that, if reductions have to" be mad©* 
soine of the now obsolete heavy batteries might be reduced. Heavy guns' are 
hot required by us on ordinary campaigns across the frontier, and the retention 
of the heavy battery at Peshawar is unnecessary. Garrison companies will- 1 be 
wanted to man the better class of guns we may mount in forts, etc.' - ; i:r * 

5574. PRESIDENT. — Do you know the reasons for having these -heavy 
batteries for transrfrontier operations. What is the good of them E - 4 r- 


5575. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — We might want a few guns if- we were going 
to besiege a big place, but very few would be enough. : 

- 5676. PRESIDENT.— Have you any knowledge of the character an<£ 
efficiency of the armed police ? Would you supply them with better wea'pott# 
than-thosethey now have — mostly bored-out Martinis ? - - 

,...,-5577. Sir J. WILLOOOKS. — I have seen a good deal in various ways of 
the armed police. They are generally fitted for police duty, but I am- against 
giving them any better weapons if those they have at present are fit f<fr{U3e at 
abort ranges. ■* 

5578. PRESIDENT. — They produce a good effect at a short .range ? i 
1 6679. *Sir J. ‘W^ILLOOOICS .—Yes. . ..o .« .. 

l/;. . 5580. PRESIDENT. — In present circumstances, would^^cnt 
ofreducing the peace strength of the army by maintaining the* es;istingr*«£gwiBe»o 
on a lower. police strength with adequate reserves ? , Could WJgi.work .dowatitOilte 
pe^ce establishment of say, 712 per infantry battalion (the, figures in force 
before 1882); which should give an effective strength on mobilization, ' without . 
i^e^rv'e,' of nearly 600. Then have a 1st class reserve (the younger' ' r /meih)fl® 
£00 per' battalion, at Rs'. 4 per month, with 2 months* trainin g every other ye ; ar," 
and a 2nd class reserve of 300, at Rs. 2 per month, and one month’s '> training 
biennially, it being understood that the 1st class reserve would ordinarily ‘-be 

Callfid 11D wllftTlftVftT* t.hft hattnlinn W9CS vpa nivori -FnT« fiolrl opyui pq S *“>0 i 




called up whenever the battalion was required for field service P 

-5581. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I am against making up numbers on 
mobilization by having larger reserves. J have seen practically -the whole] pfc, 
tfee reservists of the Northern Army. . JMjk>_*“ j'< Lax 

(i) Reduction of the peace establishments of battalions is a mistake, for" 

you do not then get proper war training. “ t 

(ii) Reservists, do what you will, rapidly deteriorate. ; • ; - ^ 
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>i- (iii) You will get a number of men to enlist merel y bedattsc' -theyo ,vgtgh. to 

- • - go as soon as possible to the reserve. This does not tend tQi; 

efficiency or - - keenness ; a fixed salary in his own ; home’ is 'thg 

- ' • native’s ideal. - ... 

5582. PRESIDENT.— It is a system that every civilized Power ib Europe - 
has adopted? • - 

6583. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, but there is a danger in India. ‘ *' 


‘ 5584. .PRESIDENT. — What danger is there from, unarmed men ? 

5585. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — But there are arms in the country. -and,itr 

ther event of imrest, -the reservist will.not come when you call him up ; it would 
be ^altogether doubtful. .. 

5586. Sir W: MEYER. — Tou could, call -him up and send- Mm to the 
front? 


" r 6587. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.*— If he came. If you have him witfi his 
regiment, he is on the spot. ... 

6588. PRESIDENT. — Take ithe present system, you have got a certain 
number of reservists? . ‘ ^ 
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6589. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, and I think that is the limit. I would 
not go oyer 50,000. 

6590. PRESIDENT. — If the men on furlough come back, why should 

not the reservists come back P > 

5591. Sir J. WILLCOGKS. — They do in peace, but at a time of trouble' 
they could not be relied on. 

5592. Sib R. SCALLON. — You say you have seen a great number of re- : 
servists ; do you think that when they come up for training, after having been 
for some time away at their homes, they are physically fit for active service P , 

5593. Sib J. WILLCOGKS. — No, I have recommended getting rid of an’ 
enormous number of reservists. Those who are good are very good, but there 
are others who are absolutely useless. 

5591. Sir W. MEYER. — Might we not alter that feature of the system’ 
which allows men to remain in the reserve till they have completed twenty-five 
years’ service ? 

6595. Sib J. WILLOOCKS. — Yes, you might, but you will not get such' 
big reserves. I would keep no reservist over 20 years. 

5596. Sir W. MEYER. — Let us suppose we have trouble with the Sikhs,’ 
then only the Sikh reservist might not turn up ? Would not others be prepared 
to come and take up arms against the Sikhs ? 

5597. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, I believe they would. 

5598. Sib P. LAKE. — If you had a large reserve, would it not be better 
to train the men with their own units ? 

5599. Sib J. WILLOOCKS. — Yes, it would he best, but with a great r 
reserve you could not do it probably. 

5600. Sib W. MEYER. — General Barrow was rather in favour of a real 
A. 4380. S y S tem of linked battalions with one battalion stronger than another. What 

would be your view ? 

5601. Sir J. WILLOOCKS. — I would reduce no battalion below what 
it could train with for war. 

5602. Sib W. MEYER. — His plan was to have a certain number of weak 

‘battalions, to be expanded by reserves. . , 

5603. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I would not agree with that. 

5604. Sib W. MEYER. — Then he also told us that in his opinion, in cas4 
A. 4098. of war with Russia, although the people of India might not like us, they would 

relish domination by Russia so little that we should have little trouble. 

6606. Sir J. WILLCOGKS. — That might he so. 

5606. PRESIDENT. — In some cases, however, for example, in the event 
of sudden trouble in the Khyber, it might he necessary to send battalions into 
the field without waiting for the reserves ; in that case would you send a- batta- 
lion as it stood, or would you meet the contingency by keeping certain regi- 
ments on the frontier at larger peace establishments P 

5607. Sib J. WILLCOGKS. — Does this mean maintaining a kind of 

permanent frontier force again, or is it only intended that the regiments for 
the time being on the frontier should he kept up to a field service strength, 
being again, reduced when they left the frontier? My own idea is that the 
frontier regiments were unequalled for the work they then bad to do. As 
units they have not been surpassed since ; their drawback was that they were 
not given combined war training ; given this they would have been the most 
efficient in the native army. As I said before, no regiment - should be at too 
low a peace strength, and if it comes to a matter of sending a battalion suddenly, 
say, into the Khyber, etc., whatever the system adopted, it should go at full war 
strength. , 
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5608. PRESIDENT.— -You are speaking of regiments of tbe Punjab 
Frontier Force ? 

6609. Sib J. WILLCOOKS.— Yes, tbe old Punjab Frontier Force. Of 
course there are a good many of them on tbe frontier still, and they retain 
many of their old traditions. 

6610. P RESIDENT. — Do you anticipate serious difficulties in regard to 
such a reserve scheme in the case of Gurkhas and Pathans ? 

5611. Sib J. WILLCOOKS.— « With Gurkhas time would be the chief 
difficulty. In the case of Pathans, I believe a certain number of reservists 
would not turn up. 

6612. Sib W. MEYER. — I could understand Pathans not turning up in 
case of a war with their own tribesmen, but supposing it was a case of war with 
the Russians ? 

6613. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — I think time alone can prove that ; they 
may turn up, at any rate a good many of them. It is a very difficult question 
to answer. 

5614. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that there would be difficulties in 
the calling up of reservists by reason of battalions serving far away from their 
recruiting grounds ? 

5615. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — I think delay would be the only difficulty. 

6616. Sib R. SCAD LON. — I suppose the season of the year would make 
a difference ? 

5617. Sib J- WILLCOOKS. — Yes, with Pathans especially, if cultiva- 
tion is going on in the valleys. 

6618. Sib W. MEYER. — Then I gather that you would rather let a 
reservist join his own battalion than join a linked battalion which might 
happen to be nearer to his home ? 

6619. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — Certainly. 

5620. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think there is any real advantage in 
the linked battalion system we have at present ? 

5621. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — It gives a great deal of trouble in the matter 
of promotions of British officers. I see no advantage in it. 

5622. PRESIDENT.— Do you think that it is feasible to reduce the 
peace establishment of Indian cavalry regiments, or the Indian artillery units, 
and have a larger reserve ? 

5623. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — It is decidedly inadvisable to reduce the 
peace establishment of native cavalry and artillery. 

(i) You must keep up a war establishment of horses, and how are you 
going to do this ? 

(ii) The horses of silladar cavalry are actually maintained by the men ; 
therefore the Government must maintain the men. 

(Hi) Artillerymen need constant practice to he efficient, natives very soon 
get rusty, and even forget their work which is very technical— 
badly trained gunners are of little value. 

(iv) Very large reserves are a danger, especially of cavalry. 

5624. PRESIDENT. — Gould tbe nineteen service companies of Sappers and 
Miners have their peace establishment reduced from 151 sappers to 121, with a 
1st class reserve of 30 and a 2nd class reserve of 45 ? 

5625. Sib J. WILLCOOKS. — They could of course be so reduced. But 
it will mean less efficient companies, for reservists will always deteriorate in 
India. I consider tbe Sappers and Miners are, in their own degree, the most 
useful units we possess in frontier warfare. 
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5626 PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that in the event of wav there 
would be difficulty in getting recruits ? 

5627. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — In my opinion recruits will always be 
forthcoming for ordinary campaigns, and so long as we are victorious. If serious' 
reverses come, recruits will not come forward. This is of course, assuming.' 
that no, internal trouble is taking place at the time. If internal trouble has 
to be grappled with, recruits will fall off to a lesser or greater degree accord- 
ing to the quarters from which trouble comes. Pay the army a good wage ; ' 
it is well laid out money. If anything can ensure a kind of loyalty, it is the 
certainty of good pay and pension. 

5628. PRESIDENT. — You think the pay of the native soldier is now 
sufficient P 

6629. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I think so, hut I do not think the native 
officer is well pensioned. He cannot keep up izzat on nothing. 

5630. Sib W. MEYER.— The soldier’s pay was raised in 1908 P 
' . 5631. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— At the beginning of 1909. 

A. 2771. 6632. Sin W. MEYER. — One witness thought that step was undesirable* 

at the time, as it gave the impression that it was the result of fear. 

5633. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — It gave the idea that we were giving in to 
them. 

A. 2808. 5634. Sir W. MEYER. — Some witnesses have told us that we should 

have difficulty in getting recruits for Afghanistan, and laid stress on the fact 
that that was the case in 1878-80. 

6635. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I think we would get recruits. 

5636. Sir W. MEYER. — Lord Kitchener’s scheme took into considera- 

tion the possibility, in times of internal trouble, of getting corps of yeomanry 
raised by loyal gentlemen. .. J 

5637. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— I think that would be very good. I know, 
some who would be very useful. 

A, 4422. 5638. Sib W. MEYER. — General Barrow gave us an experience of his 

where it was not successful. 

6639. PRESIDENT. — I think that was for a regiment for service in 
China. 

6640. Sib W. MEYER.— Eor service in India it might be a different 
hing ? ' 

5641. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, I think so. 

5642. PRESIDENT. — Lord Kitchener’s scheme ultimately provided 
for twelve British officers for each native cavalry regiment and infantry batta- 
lion taking the field, and ten for internal defence units ; and, allowing for other 
requirements, this apparently necessitated a peace establishment of fourteen 
per unit. Do you agree with the opinion expressed by the General Staff in 
1911 that this allowance was too high, and calculated to stifle the responsibil- 
ities of the native officers ? If so, would you accept the proposals of the 
General Staff, which allow ten officers per unit in the Eield Army, ten for some 
and seven for others of the remaining units, with some for depots of units on 
field service, leading up in all (after providing an allowance of seven per. cent, 
for sick and an addition for first casualties) to a peace complement of twelve 
officers for most units and a total reduction of 312 offipers ? Or would you go 
further in the way of reduction ? 

5643. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I think the increase of British officers with 
regiments has told against the initiative and willingness to take responsibility 
of the native officers. I agree with the proposals of the General Staff to 
reduce the numbers of British officers. If we are going to trust our native 
&ymy we must give native offipers more responsibility. At present,' the native 
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officers look to the British officers for everything ; in some corps the native 
officers are very heavy and slow thinkers, and this we cannot alter, but must 
I fear accept as a fact. At the same time, the broad principle should be to give 
them responsibility, and initiative will follow. Later on a further reduction 
might still be made in the number of British officers. I know many dull 
native officers, but there are also many brilliant exceptions who must hate 
being fathered by subalterns. Give them a chance and I believe they will rise 
to it. 

5644. Sib, W. ME YER. — Would you go further in the way of reduction 
than the General Staff suggest ? 

5645. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — The strengths might be revised as time goes 
on. 

5646. Sib W. MEYER-. — Do you think that we have an excessive num- 
ber of native officers ? 

5647. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — No, I do not think we have. 

5648. Sib W. MEYER. — There are at present one subadar and one jema- 
dar to each company, one of these company subadars being the subadar-major 
of the regiment. In Indian cavalry regiments there is besides, a native adju- 
tant ? 

5649. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. 

5650. PRESIDE N’T. — The General Staff war complement of ten British 
officers provided for a quartermaster and a transport officer. Might one officer 
discharge both duties with the aid of a native officer ? 

5651. Sib J. WILL-COCKS.— Yes, he could. 

5652. PRESIDENT. — The General Staff scheme proposes a reserve of 
9t)0 officers to be utilized in the event of a serious war. Do you consider this 
number necessary ? 

5653. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I have not gone into this, hut the General 
Staff memorandum appears to be sound iu the matter. TVfy doubt is, wbat 
will be the quality of the reserve officers who come from the merchant and 
other classes ? There should he no doubt on this point ; let it be understood 
.tbat if they draw the pay they must learn the work. 

5654. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you induce a certain number of officers 
to join the reserve from the regular army with the obligation to rejoin in time 
of war ? 

5655. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes, if they were still young enough to be 
called upon. 

5656. Sib W. MEYER. — Would not the objection in the -case of the 
native soldier' also apply to the officer i.e., that he would be rusty ? 

5657 1 Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Certainly it would. 

5658. PRESIDENT. — Is it a fact that owing to the increased number of 
British officers with Indian regiments, officers are granted leave most liberally, 
that the rules would admit for instance, of an officer spending eight months of 
•every year on leave (two months on f ull pay and six months on furlough 
pay), ap against four months of regimental duty. Dp you consider such. 

' a method desirable or economical ? 

5659. Sib J. W ILLCOCKS. — It is most undesirable. Much barm has 
been done by the amount of leave now given to British officers of the 
native army. I hope it will be out down very considerably. It is bad for disci- 
pline ; it takes officers out of the country too much. It makes them slack and 
often lazy, and runs them into debt. It makes the native troops think their 
officers only care to get away, and when service suddenly comes large numbers 
of officers are away, including Commanding Officers, who hurry back but are 
sometimes too late. The system is indefensible. 
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5660. Sib, W. ME TEH. — Were divisional Generals consulted when these 
leave rules were formulated ? 

5661. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— I do not remember. 

5662. Sib W. METER. — What were the rules in the old days ? 

5663. Sib J. WILECOCKS. — Officers took furlough, but I forget the 
exact rules. 

5661. Sib W. MEYER. — In the civil service a man earns so much leave 
by so much effective service, but this leave cannot be claimed as a matter of 
right : for instance, it is withheld if there would be too many men away, but if a 
man has firstly, the qualifying service and secondly if he can be spared, the 
leave is granted. Do you think this system should apply to the regular army- ? .> 

5665. Sib. J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, I do generally speaking, but I would 
be liberal with leave. 

5666. Sib W. MEYER. — You say that Commanding Officers have too 
much leave ; do you include Brigadier Generals ? 

5667. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, they have too much leave. 

5668. PRESIDENT. — Might it be possible to obtain some of the war, 
reserves required for Indian regiments by the grant of commissions to British 
non-commissioned officers ; one way of doing this being to promote a non-com- 
missioned officer in his British regiment and to detach a British officer there- 
from with some knowledge of Hindustani to native troops ? 

J * 5669. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, I think this should work well to a 
limited extent. Lists of British officers for transfer to Indian regiments on 
mobilization should be kept and such officers informed. It would also tend to‘ 
officers learning Hindustani. - - 

5670. Sib P. LAKE. — Would you make it voluntary for these officers, 
or could you order them to join these Indian regiments ? r 

‘5671. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — You could order them in time of war. 

5672. PRESIDENT. — I fancy you could order any officer to do duty 
with regular troops, and Indian army troops are regulars. 

5673. Sib P. LAKE. — But it is possible that these officers would not 
understand native ways and the native system of accounts etc. ? 

5674. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — If you gave them sufficient inducements 
they would surely try their best to overcome these difficulties. 

- ,.'-5675. PRESIDENT. — There is a marked readiness on the part of subal- 
terns to join the Indian army, so that I would anticipate no difficulties. Many 
of the men who got command of Indian regiments at the end of the Mutiny 
were chosen from British regiments. 

5676. PRESIDENT. — Might suoh services as Supply and Transport, 
Ordnance and Army Clothing, be made largely civil in character ? 

5677. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I think Ordnance and Army Clothing, 
should be largely civil in character, but the Supply and Transport Corps’ should 
only be so in a very limited degree. This service should be maintained - for 
work in the field across the frontier ; its personnel should therefore be chiefly : 
military. 

5678. PRESIDENT. — Would you consider it possible to substitute civil 
for military subordinates in the Mili tary Works Services ? 

■ 5679. Sib- J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, in a large measure. I presume this 
means economy ; if not, I should leave things as they are. - - ' 

6680. PRESIDENT.— Eormerly under the Public Works Department 
there were a number of native subordinates, whose duty frequently obliged 
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them to -visit barracks in which British troops were quai-tered. The British 
troops sometimes treated them in such a manner that disciplinary difficulties 
arose. This was one of the arguments put forward for making the Military 
Works Services military in character. 

5681. Sib J. WILBCOCKS. — Quite so. 

6682. PRESIDENT. — Gould pensioners be substituted for effective soldiers 
in the Barrack Department ? 

568S. Sib X. W IBLCOCKS.— I should certainly give this a trial. I do 
not see any reason why they should not. 

5684. PRESIDENT. — Do you think that expenditure ou reliefs might be 
curtailed by keeping units for longer periods at the same stations, or by other 
means ? 

5685. Sib J. WILBCOCKS. — Eor British troops X see no reason why 
corps should not be kept in healthy stations for longer periods than they are 
now. Prom relaxing stations reliefs must be more frequent. Eor native 
troops you must consider the various classes and other necessities. You can 
reduce expenditure by making shorter distance moves. The regiment in 
Chifcra! might always remain there for two years. Service is very popular 
there. In the localized corps (for instance the Guides), you never lack 
recruits because the local men get to their homes so easily, and the 
others have a permanent home in Mardan, yet I know no more serviceable corps 
in the field. It is an interesting question. Bord Kitchener said that localized 
corps got rusty and would not have them, but I consider them the best in reality. 

6686. PRESIDENT. — The Punjab Erontier Eorce was localized in a com- 
paratively small area, but it contained some of the best troops in the Indian 
army. 

5687. Sib J. WILBCOCKS. — Yes. We bad also the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent which was very good, though not equal to the Punjab Erontier Force 
and the Central India Horse. It is an extraordinary thing that the localized 
troops were so good. 

5688. PBESIDENT. — It has always been feared that localized regiments 
would be influenced by local feeling and might be a danger on that account. 
Then again, if they are too much localized, their relations prey on them, do they 
not ? 

6.689. Sib X. "WILBCOCKS.^— Yes. 

5690. Sib W. MEYER. — As regards British troops, yon said this morn- 
ing that a great many go to the bills in the hot weather; this being so, is it 
necessary to tronble much about changing regiments from station to station. Do - 
not the moves to the hills suffice ? 

5691. Sib X. WILBCOCKS. — From many stations there ate no moves to 
the bills — from Calcutta for instance. It is only more or less the men from the 
Punjab stations that move. 

5692. Sib W. MEYER. — How is it the doctors think it necessary to send 
men from the Punjab to the hills, and not men from Calcutta ? 

5693. Sib X. WILLCOCKS. — In the latter case there are few hill stations 
to which to send them. They take their turn in the Punjab for bill stations. 

5694. Sib W. MEYER. — Then as regards native troops, I gather you 
think they might be kept longer at their stations than they now are ? 

5695. Sib X. WILBCOCKS. — I do not see any objection to it. . 

, 5698. Sib W. MEYER. — Do yon think that the present leave rules for 
the native rank and file are too liberal ? 

5697. Sib J. WILBCOCKS. — They are liberal, but not too liberal. 

5698. Sib W. MEYER. — As they get good leave they should not object 
to being kept in the same place for many years ? 
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5699. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes, I think they would like it. 

5700. PRESIDENT. — From what you hare seen of the work of divisional 
Generals, do you consider that they make adequate use of the financial and 
other powers conferred upon them ? Do you think that any further measures of 
decentralization might be tried ? 

5701. Sib. J. WILLCOCKS. — As a divisional General I used all the 
financial and other powers vested in me to the utmost extent. As Ar my Com- 
mander, my work is training and discipline, and I am not aware of what 
General Officers Commanding divisions do in these respects. In my opinion 
Army Headquarters would be spared much office work if divisional Generals 
were left more power in disciplinary matters, for instance in the matter of 
rows between British soldiers and natives. Frequently the most trivial cases 
lead to correspondence with the Adjutant-General, and I could go into many 
further details by reference to office papers. I can certainly say that the con- 
ferring- Of these extra powers would have made my work as divisional com* 

■ mander much more interesting and easy, and saved a lot of writing. 

5702. PRESIDENT. — Could you with advantage have exercised greater 
financial powers as divisional General ? 

5703. Sib. J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, I could have utilized them with great 
advantage up to about Rs. 20,000. The bigger financial . powers you give 
commanders the more efficient they become. 

5704- Sib. W. MEYER. — The divisional General has a definite Budget I 
presume ? 

■ 5705 . SiBr; J, W ILLCOCKS. — He has now. 

5706. Sih Wi MEYER. — A divisional 1 General has a Deputy Controller 

df ‘ Accounts as his financial adviser ; does the system work well ? - — * 

5707. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — When I commanded the 1st Division the 
Controller was not in Peshawar, but at Rawalpindi. - This caused a . good deal 

" of writing because every other anna was objected to. A Deputy Controller is 
now in Peshawar, which must facilitate matters, but I have had no experience 
of the system. Judging by the staff and buildings, there would appear to he 
many Controllers instead of one. Tbe Peshawar officer has a very large establish- 
ment. The numbers they sent me to house frightened me. However, the con- 
ferring of financial powers on certain officers was certainly one of the best 
.things that occurred in my time. Personally, it gave me more power and 
interest in my division. A Brigadier General can now sanction up to Rs. 600 ; 
formerly he could not sanction much. 

■ ■■ •6708; Bib MEYER. — If you extend the present financial powers of 

idivisionM Generals-, would you extend those of the Brigadier Generals ? 

6709. Sib J. WILECOCKS. — I do not see why you should not. 

6710. PRESIDENT. — How has the policy of posting regiments, to prov- 
inces distant from their recruiting areas answered ? 

; 5711. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— I know of no ill effects from such postings. 
In some cases the native ranks like it. So long as such postings only- come 
occasionally I do not think a regiment minds it. The question of economy 
is another matter. Politically it is a good thing. I would occasionally let 
corps go and see new parts of India, and let those parts of India see other 
classes of our army. 

5712. PRESIDENT. — Do you approve of the system , under* which the 
Generals of the Northern and Southern Armies are not utilized in any way for 
administrative work ? Do you think that these high officers might be given 
more definite work to do and. thus relieve Army Headquarters ? 

5713. Sib J . WILLCOCKS. — As General Officer commanding an Army, 
T have as much to do as I can manage. For seven months I am continually 
travelling, directing staff tours in divisions, inter-divisional manoeuvres, watch- 
ing brigade manoeuvres* and seeing new corps, in order to -report * on their 
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senior officers, whose confidential reports all come through me. I am also 
responsible for the review reports of all corps and Volunteers, the higher 
question of discipline of corps, officers’ courts-martial and courts of inquiry ; 
civil cases transferred, and many other matters of training and discipline are 
also in my hands. I find that from October till the end of April it is all I 
can do to get through my touring work. May and June are spent in writing 
-the confidential and training reports of the Army. From July till the end 
of September, with my General Staff officers, I prepare the next winter’s 
manoeuvres and staff tour schemes, and we study the art of war in all its 
: branches, issue and check essays ; and before all these are done, the next regular 
training season comes round. If an Army Commander does all these things 
.thoroughly, in my opinion he has no time for further administrative work 
than he already -has to do. . 

5714. ' Sib P. LAKE. — You have promotions as well ? 

5715. Sib J. WTLliCOCKS.— Yes, we have to deal with all recommend - 
ations for promotions, besides transfers and all acting appointments such ,_&s 
squadron and double-company commanders. I have only a small staff to cope 
'with this work, but I do not want more staff nor do I want administration. 

5716. PRESIDENT. — You are, I presume, entirely responsible for pre- 
’ paring programmes of training for the troops ? 

6717. Sib J. "WTLLCOCKS — I send them to the Chief of the General 
Staff. He looks over the special and general idea, and between us we embody 
them in schemes. After that I am responsible for the supervision of the 
manoeuvres. 

5718. Sib W. MEYER.— General Barrow told us that in the course of A. 4636. 
his duties he necessarily passed through cantonments, and he thought the 
General Officers Commanding the Northern and Southern Armies might 

deal with cantonment matters as well as with the discipline and training of 
troops ? 

5719. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I could not do it. I always write deml- 

officially to the Adjutant-General or Quartermaster-General if I notice anything 
worth writing about. _ 

5720. Sib W. MEYER — Then supposing cantonment questions were 
included in your sphere, it would not give you any more work than at present 2 

5721. Sib J. WTLliCOCKS. — Indeed it would. If under present condi- 
tions I see something wrong with, 'say, a hospital, I write to the Quartermaster- 

' General and tell him that I have noticed this or that, and the next time he 
goes to that particular place he looks into the matter. Besides, the divisional 
General can look after his cantonments, etc., and again there is. the Brigadier 
General. If I dealt with cantonment matters it would be making useless 'Work 
for which I have no time. w . . 

5722. Sib W. MEYER. — General Barrow’s experience has been that 
after he has finished the annual reports, he has barely two hours’ work a day. 

5723. Sib J. WILLCO OKS. — I have within 12 months spent a hundred 
.. and sixty-three nights in a train, and nine days out of ten 1 was on a horse, 

etc. .Of course, there is a time (July, August and September), during which 
I do not spend more than two hours in the office, hut I am studying the art of 
war during this period with my staff officers. The greater part of the work of 
Army Commanders then is to study and supervise, for which I have only three 
months in the year. I cannot do the work of training the army and adminis- 
trative work as well and I never waste time. 

6724. Sir W. MEYER.— Does your work tend to dwarf the responsibili- 
ties of the divisional Generals ? 

5725. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Not at all. During inter-divisioqal t ppanoe- 
^ Uvres, the divisional Generals are of course commanding their own divisions, 
and it is for me to report on them and to see whether the two divisions have 
been trained on similar lines and I report anything I see wrong,.. , 
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6726. Sib P, LAKE.— -You also compile the inspection schemes ? 

6727. Sib J. WIDDCOCKS. — Yes. I make a record of my daily work 
in a book. In this book are written the names and the qualifications, as far as 
I can judge, of all the field officers in the Northern Army. Therefore when 
I report on officers to the Commander-in-Chief it cannot be said that I am 
reporting on officers I do not know. That in itself is an important duty. _ If 
you go to parades and manoeuvres and do not take notes, it is not the right 
way. Then as regards the art of war. I am sure Lord Nicholson will agree 
with me that you can study it to the end of your life and still be none too good 
at it. I have been Army Commander for two years- and I have not had any 
leave, so that, as things are, I can honestly say that I can do no more work i 
than is given me at present. 

6728. Sib W. METER. — As regards the art of war, in its wider aspect is i 
not that the specific duty of the General Staff ? 

6729. Sib J. WIDLOOCKS. — Yes, but I command in the field. I learn 
a great deal from the General Staff, but there are one or two things I would 
like to be consulted on. Between us, I take it, we are doing very good service 
to the State. I am -commanding an army, and we are each discharg* 
iug a duty. I would be responsible if war broke out, for the command of an > 
army. When the Commander-in-Chief comes to manoeuvres he supervises me ; ; 
thus it runs down the scale. It all works down to one end — the proper stand- ; 
ard of what the army should do. I think the present system adopted by the 
Chief of the General Staff up here, of letting us submit our reports and com- 
bining them, is a very excellent one. The day has .come when officers see that • 
study of the art of war is the most serious part of their profession. I spend three ; 1 
months on it but I wish I could spend more. 

Staff tours are exceedingly difficult things. You have to know your work u 
to be able to do it, and when you give your opinion regarding the movement <■ 
of brigades and divisions you must know a good deal about the subject. 

6730. PRESIDENT. — Sir Malcolm Grover told us recently that in regard \ 
to the important future needs of the army, he would classify these iu the 
following order of urgency : — 

(i) Armament, equipment, and other modern needs. 

(ii) Improvements in distribution and organization. 

(iii) Improvements in communications. 

(iv) Improvements iu training. 

Do you concur generally in these ? What, iu your opinion, are the most 
important specific needs of the army at present ? 

6731. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— All four points noted by Sir Malcolm 

Grover are very important. > 

The following also are urgent requirements, in order of urgency, as money ; 
becomes available : — 

(i) Better prospects and pensions for native officers. 

(ii) Pormation of proper army bearer corps for service across the 

frontier. At present they are non-existent, 

(iii) Completing the Peshawar Division so as to have it ready for j 

instant work across the frontier. 

(iv) The provision, of a Manoeuvre Act in the vicinity of cantonments . 

and reservation of land for training troops. 

(v) Improving the accommodation of the Indian army, 

(vi) Eormation of the base sidings, etc., at Kacha Garhi. - * 

(vii) Rearmament of artillery and completion of the arming of all infan- 
try with latest model rifles. ■ 
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(viii) Improving the communications (railways preferably) to Parachinar 
and through the Khyber. 

(ix) Better provision for syces of silladar cavalry. 

(x) Last hut by no means least, the completion, as far as possible, of 

war divisions in their own areas. This may have to wait for years 
but if money was available I would put it high on the scale. 

5732. Sib, W. METER. — Bo you know anything of a recent case where 
rides were found to be defective ? 

5733. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I know cases where rifles are not up to the 
mark. 

573 4. Sir W. METER. — An enormous number of rifles have been re- 
ported on unfavourably by the Ordnance Bepartment ? 

5735. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I have heard of it. 

5736. Sir W. METER. — Bo you think the examination of rifles by the 
Ordnance Bepartment is unduly stringent ? 

5737. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I think the examination is probably very 
fair. Some regiments are armed with poor rifles. I do not know whether 
the inspections of recent years were lax, or whether it was that no money was- ' 
forthcoming. 

5738. PRESIBENT. — Sir Beauchamp Buff, giving evidence before the ~ 
Mowatt Committee at the India Office, drew a vivid picture of the chaos that 
would arise from the non-fulfilment of the self-contained divisional area ! 
scheme, and the consequent transfer of mobilization arrangements from the 
divisional G-enerals to Army Headquarters. Bo you concur in this, and had 
you any experience of such a condition of things in a frontier expedition ? 

5739. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — 1 agree generally with Sir Beauehamp 
Buff. My own experience in 1908 during the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions was limited to the 1st Bivision, and to the reserve brigades from the 
2nd Bi vision. Although only one war division was concerned, the absence of 
some of its units caused much work that could have been avoided had the whole 
Bivision been in the area. With, several divisions mobilizing at the same time, 

I cannot but believe that much confusion, delay and needless work would 
ensue. . 

5740. PRESIBENT.— But did you not have a very small and lightly 
equipped force for these expeditions ? 

5741. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— Tes. . , 

5742. PRESIBENT. — Previous expeditions were on a larger scale. Por* 
action across the frontier the first requirement is the collection of transport, 
without which you cannot move. If there were five or six divisions entailed, I . 
presume there would he very considerable delay before the transport could be got 
together ? 

5743. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. 

5744. PRESIBENT. — Can you not concentrate your troops sooner than 
you can collect your transport ? 

5745. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — It depends upon what area you are in; 
if you have railways in your area you can collect them much more quickly, 

5746. PRESIBENT. — I take it that in the Peshawar and Kohat direction 
the transport would take six weeks to collect, and you could concentrate the 
troops there in, say, a fortnight ? 

6747. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — You could collect your transport in less 
than a month now for operations. 

5748, PRESIDENT. — Therefore although the self-contained area idea 
might be an improvement, you would not say that chaos reigned before its 
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inception, because as a matter of fact tbe troops were collectable within ten 
days, but the transport took months. Would that be the case at present ? 

5749. Sib, J. WILLCOCKS. — No, because we now have the grantee camel 
corps and other improvements, which facilitate the transport question. 

5750. PRESIDENT. — But even with better transport arrangements, the 
collection of the second-line transport takes a long time ? 

5751. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Gf course it may be necessary to wait for 
the transport, but I cannot imagine a situation in which you could not move 
forward a certain number of troops. The second-line of camels is that on which 
I lay stress. The advance of a couple of brigades moving toward the Tirah 
might be the salvation of an expedition, if they reached the Bazar "Valley 
quickly, which they could do. 

5752. Sir W. MEYER. — There are always a certain number of troops 
on the frontier are there not ? 

5753. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. 

5754. Sib W. MEYER. — It has always been possible to move a couple 
of brigades, has it not ? 

5755. Sib J. "WILLCOCKS. — Yes, but you can move a division now much 
quicker. 

6756. PRESIDENT.— Was it not the case that the Guides, for example, 
could move with their transport at a moment’s notice ? 

5757. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, but then, on the other hand, each of 

the frontier brigades has mobile transport for a moveable column. They can 
furnish transport very readily on that frontier for small columns. i 

5758. PRESIDENT.— I understand that mobilization arrangements are 
made at Army Headquarters at present ? 

5759. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, but the concentration is effected by 
divisional Generals. General orders for concentration are issued from Army 
• Headquarters. 

5760. Sib P. LAKE. — Is it not the case that the mobilization of troops is 
entirely done by divisional commanders ? 

5761. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Certainly. Mobilization is ordered, and 
concentration, takes place as the natural result. 

5762. PRESIDENT. — Taking Meerut as an example, has the divisional 
General at Meerut the means of providing all the units in his command with 
the essentials for taking the field as regards transport animals ? 

5763. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Part of them would come from other divi- 
sions under instructions from Army Headquarters. 

5761. PRESIDENT. — But that is a mobilization arrangement, is it not ? 

. 5765. Sib W. MEYER.— It is laid down in Mobilization Regulations, 
India that “ mobilization is the process by which an armed force passes from a 
peace to a war footing.” The mobilization therefore of a unit means its comple- 
tion for war in personnel, animals and materiel. 

5766. PRESIDENT.— In case of a serious matter arising, demanding 
rapidity, then all the divisions in the rear would be depleted of their transport 
units on mobilization being ordered. ' 1 only wish to bring out the fact that the 
chaos referred, to was a chaos which depended on the supposition that an 
immediate advance across the frontier in great strength was not only feasible, 
but likely to occur. ^ In view of the difficulty of collecting the second -line 
transport, the idea is not feasible. We could not move with the same rapidity 
as Prance and Germany on their conterminous frontier. 

Is it always possible or expedient in a minor expedition to provide the 
troops required entirely from the nearest division ? 
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5767. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Tlie nearest division should fur nis h the 
troops for a minor expedition. It is the nearest and most Handy. The General 
Officer Commanding and His Staff know the requirements and nature of the 
country. The troops have been trained by the commanders in peace who will 
lead them in war. The troops expect their turn of service* should luck come their 
way during their tour of service in the area. It may occasionally be necessary 
for some special reason to change a corps at the last momenta but this would be 

i a trifle compared with having brigades made up of troops unaccustomed to 
work together. It is the brigade or division trained together in peace that is 
worth far more than anything else in war. 

5768. PRESIDENT. — 1 Hithei , to it has not been the custom to follow out 
that principle in' expeditions of an arduous nature ? 

5769. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— No, not till 1908. 

5770. PRESIDENT. — Was not the Abor Expedition also an exception ? 

5771. Sib J. WELLCOCKS. — Its work was peculiar, but I would not 
have sent any troops out of the divisional area to it. 

5772. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with the arrangements contem- 
plated for the command of internal defence troops, when the whole or a large 
part of the Eield Army is mobilized for service on the frontiers ? 

5778. , Sib J. WILL CO CKS. — I am not satisfied, but- in- my. - opinion, 
whatever we dd, we must first think of the Eield Army. Success in the- field 
means success in India, that is, far less trouble behind the Field Army. ’ Good 
•officers . should he detailed for the command of internal 'defence ardas, hut 
such officers must be given a free hand as to how to actT-Day dotvn guiding 
principles, (e.p., civil. requirements, political considerations, etc.,) and then let 
them have a free hand. If you do not give it to them, the good man will take 
it when the time comes, notwithstanding all the schemes and orders, you iqay 
draw up in peace time. 

5774. Sib W. MEYER. — The fact remains that, if you mobilize the whole 
of the nine divisions, there is hardly a General officer left in India. How are 
you going to find commanders for these areas ? 

5775. Sib J* WILLOOCKS. — You do not want General officers; younger 
officers would be much better. 

5776. SiB W. MEYER. — Take tbe very important Meerut area. Would 
you trust tbe command of that divisional area to a comparatively young officer ? 

It is surely as important as, say, a brigade in tbe Field Army P ■ 

5777. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — It is just as important, hut; the.manin 
charge does not want the same training, because he is not going to fight battles 
like the Brigadiers. You want a man of common sense; give the command to 
a colonel whom you know to be a good man. 

6778. SiB' W. MEYER. — Would you advocate a sort of confidential roster 
in which the names of colonels and their commands would be entered ? 

•- - 5779. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — It might answer, but the Chief of the 

.General Staff would know the man to appoint. 

6780. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you think, speaking generally, that our 

" Generals are’ too old ? 

5781. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — Sometimes they are too old; on the other 
hand, the native army is getting its Commanding Officers younger than it used 
to. The block of promotiou in the cavalry, however, is killing all interest. 

6782. Sib W. MEYER.— I understand the rule is that a lieutenant ^ 4478 
colonel has to go when he reaches the age of fifty-two. General Barrow was 
in favour of making it fifty for the cavalry. What is your opinion ? 

5788. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I think it would be a very good thing. 
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6784. Sib. W. MEYER. — General Barrow also proposed 'that a second-in- 
command should retire at the age of forty-eight in cavalry regiments and fifty 
in infantry regiments. Would you agree ? 

5785. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I would. I am in favour of giving a 
specially good man command of a regiment within a reasonable time, but 
General Barrow said he would not give an officer the command of a regiment 
unless he had twenty-five years’ service. I think it is the rule now. 

6786. Sir W. MEYER.*— The difficulty is that in the native army a man 
gets his rank by length of service, does he not ? 

6787. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, because in the old days we could not 
get officers unless we offered them the inducement of automatic promotion. In 
the British army it is not so. At the same time, I think if a man is not good, 
that is, if his services are not up to the mark, he should go ; it is, however, a 
difficult thing to carry out. 

6788. Sir W. MEYER. — Still, you would not hesitate to put in a junior 
lieutenant colonel over the head of a senior, I presume ? 

6789. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — No, it would make for efficiency in the 

end. 

5790. Sir W. MEYER. — Under present conditions an officer becomes 
full colonel, and . after discharging his duties at Army Headquarters in some 
capacity or other may be sent back to his regiment. Is that a good plan ? 

6791. PRESIDENT. — There have been cases of an officer being promoted 
to the rank of substantive colonel, and after being employed in a staff appoint- 
ment at Army Headquarters or elsewhere returning on its termination to his 
regiment as second-in-command or commandant, to the great disadvantage of 
everybody else ? 

5792. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Quite so. 

5793. PRESIDENT. — -What is your opinion of the Border Military Police 
in the Erontier Province ? A Committee on this force, presided over by the 
Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler, proposed in 1911 : — 

(i) The withdrawal of two squadrons from the Indian cavalry regiment 

at Kohat, 

(ii) The stationing on the Samana of a battalion of Indian infantry (now 

there), half a squadron, Indian cavalry, and a detachment of 
Indian garrison artillery. 

(iii) The posting at Thai of a battalion of Indian infantry and the two 

squadrons of Indian cavalry withdrawn from Kohat. 

’ ' (iv) The posting at Tank of one battalion of Indian infantry and a regi- 

ment of Indian cavalry. 

(v) A withdrawal from Wano and the Upper Tochi. 

(vi) The reorganization on lower strength of the Border Military Police 

to be styled * Erontier Constab ulary * who would have a larger 
strength of European police officers. 

What is your opinion ? 

6794. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — The Border Military Police in the North- 
W est Erontier Province, as it stands at present, is useless ; I believe it is to be 
reorganized ; as to— • 

I ana favour of posting a battalion of infantry at Thai. I know 
nothing of the move of two squadrons of cav alr y. 

(iv) I think the whole garrison of Dera Ismail Khan would he better 

placed at Tank ; in any case one battalion of infantry and one 
cavalry regiment should go there. 

(v) I am against any withdrawal from Wano and the Upper TocM. 
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5795. PRESIDENT. — It lias been suggested that the frontier militia in 
the North-West Frontier Province, the Zhob .Levy in Baluchistan, and the 
Military Police in Bengal, Assam and Burma, should be placed under the 
Commander-in- Chief. What is your opinion ? 

5796. Sib. J. WILLCOCKS. — I know the frontier militia and the Assam 
military police. I consider these should remain as they are, and not bo placed 
under the Commander-in Chief. I have seen a good deal of the working of 
these troops. My relations with the civil authorities were always cordial, we 
worked in entire harmony ; but the duties performed by these special corps are 
of so different a nature in peace time from those of regular troops, that I prefer 
leaving them as they are. When war breaks out they fall into their place, 
under command of the General Officer Commanding the forces, perfectly 
naturally. I am against a change for its own sake. In this case I say leave 
well alone. 

5797. PRESIDENT. — Under its original constitution the old Punjab 
Frontier Eorce was under the Government of the Punjab, was it not ? 

5798. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes. 

5799. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the system which now 
obtains for the selection and appointment of officers to the frontier militia, 
including the Zhob Levy, and the military police in Bengal, Assam, and 
Burma, is satisfactory ? If you consider the system should be changed, what 
do you recommend, and why ? 

5800. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — My experience has been chiefly with the 
Khyber Rifles, Kurram Militia, and Burma Military Police. I would not 
change the system of officering them. I can guarantee that their officers are 
very good indeed. The civil authorities are pleased because they get the men 
they ask for, and the officers are contented and zealous. Best of all, they are 
young — that invaluable asset on the frontier. If they were posted direct from 
Army Headquarters, with due respect, I think rank and age would come into 
play. Let us keep out of that. Leave the system as it is. 

5801. PRESIDENT — Could you not get reasonably active lieutenant 
colonels to command militia regiments which are about 1,200 strong? 

5802. Sib. J. WILL COCKS.— -I would rather have a major because he 
has something to look forward to. 

5803. Sib W. METER. — I take it that this is one case in which you can 
temper the rule of automatic promotion ? 

5804r. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — You mean by sending anybody we 
choose ? 

5805. Sir W. ME YER. — Yes. Although his rank remains the same, 
the officer selected practically gets the advantages of higher rank ? 

5S06. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, it gives him good practice as a Com- 
manding Officer which is another argument in favour of having a major. 

6807. P R E SID ENT. — In the event of a serious war on the frontier, 
accompanied by actual or potential serious disturbance in the interior of India, 
would your policy be to move to the front all Indian regiments of whose 
fidelity you were somewhat doubtful ? 

5808. Sir J- WILLCOCKS. — I would disband any corps which showed 
united or open discontent. In very special cases other doubtful corps might 
be sent to the base of operations, and if they did well he given the honour of 
joining the Eield Army. In some cases corps who were only slightly suspected 
might go to the Eield Army, where their discontent might turn into loyalty 
amid their surroundings. Corps might also be sent into other areas where men 
of their own class or religion were few. Whatever is done, the main object 
should be borne in mind, namely not to dislocate if possible-brigades which have 
been trained together in peace. 
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5809. Sib W. MEYEE. — Let us suppose that the authorities were appre- 
hensive that in the event of a big war on the frontier there might be trouble 
with the Sikhs, and came to the conclusion that the best way to secure the 
Sikhs would be to send every Sikh regiment off to the Yield Army ; would not 
a consideration like that outweigh the theoretical considerations in favour of 
your homogeneous brigades ? 

6810. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I can imagine such a situation, but I 
should prefer to take my own brigades into the field. The question hinges on 
the situation you suggest. I would not move all of them forward because they 
might find it profitable to show disaffection in order to get to the front. Of 
course, if the feeling were known, you might have to turn a regiment out of the 
Yield Army, but I think the main principle to bear in mind is, if possible, not to 
change anything which belongs to the Yield Army. I advocate sending the 
doubtful regiments to the base and making it conditional on their behaviour 
whether they go to the front or not. 

6811. PRESIDENT. — It has been stated that owing to the increased 
duties at Peshawar, it is desirable to place another Indian infantry battalion 
there. Can you say in what manner the duties have so increased of late years 
as to render this step necessary ? 

6812. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — When I commanded the Peshawar Divi- 
sion the civil authorities constantly called for military aid. This went to such 
an extent as to reduce the number of nights in bed below the minimum. The 
troops were getting tired of this, and fever and other ailments took their 
toll. Ordinary duty in Peshawar was also very heavy, and leave and furlough 
had to be considered. I asked for an extra battalion, which would also have 
furnished a unit for the 3rd Brigade, which now draws it from Kohat. I 
consider Peshawar should have another battalion, and if one cannot be sent, 
one of the Nowshera regiments should be moved up there and the Pioneer 
battalion of the 1st Division sent to N owshera. 

6813. PRESIDENT. — How would you accommodate this regiment ? 

6814. Sib J". WILLCOCKS. — We should have to build lines. 

5816. PRESIDENT. — Is there room to do so ? 


6816. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — We could turn the heavy battery out of 
Peshawar where it is perfectly useless, — Army Headquarters would select another 
station for it. Our heavy batteries as at present constituted, are, as I have said, 
perfectly useless. 

6817. Sib W. MEYER. — This is one of the economies you might be able 
to suggest ? 

6818. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I have suggested it before. 

A. 5185. 6819. Sib W. MEYER. — Sir George Roos-Keppel said it was absolutely 

necessary to have strong detachments at Shabkadr, Jamrud and Abazai, for 
which he wanted troops, more especially in time of war. Do you concur ? 

6820. Sib J . WILLCOCKS.— —There certainly should be troops there in 
time of waT. These stations might be taken over by the Khyber Rifles. I 
think we have always had a garrison at Shabkadr. 

5821. Sib W. MEYER.— Do they find all these detachments from the 
Peshawar garrison ? 


5822. Sib J. "WILLCOCKS.— Yes, except I think that at- Abazai. Ir my 
opinion there ought-to be another battalion at Peshawar. 


A. 5153. 5828. Sib W. MEYER. — Sir George Roos-Keppel told us that he was 

very apprehensive of the present system of holding Chitral, and that the reliefs 
filled him with concern because he expects that some day they will be cut up. ’ 


5824. Sib J. "WILLCOCKS.— I do not agree with him. 
match for all the Khans that could come against 


They are a 
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5825. Sir W. MEYER. — Sir George Roos-Keppel also said that, if A. 5143. 
Chitral is to be held, there ought to be two battalions there instead of one. 

5826. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — I see no necessity for it. The local people 
cannot do anything to the troops there. In case of war the Kashmir troops 
could come to their relief. I cannot see any danger in holding Chitral as at 
present. 

5827. PRESIDENT. — .His idea was that if you had a stronger garrison 
you could hold the fort and also attack the enemy. 

5828. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes, but who is the enemy ? 

5829. Sir W. MEYER. — It is so far the principle that the points beyond 
our administration should be held by tribal levies, is it not ? 

5830. Sir J - . WILLCOCKS. — But the tribal levies there are not good 
enough. 

6831. Sir W. MEYER. — Would it be possible to have localized corps 
there and avoid the constant expense of these reliefs ? 

5832. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — In my opinion, you must have the force 
you have there now. 

5833. Sir W. MEYER. — -But could we not localize the corps as in Balu- 
chistan, and thus avoid the expense of these constant reliefs ? 

5834. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Corps of tribesmen ? 

5835. Sir W. MEYER. — Not necessarily. 

5836. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — At present you have a very good asset in 
these Chitral reliefs because all the troops like it. 

5837. Sir P. LAKE. — Regarding the Peshawar garrison, are all the 
guards, detachments, etc., furnished from it, necessary ? 

5838. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — Yes. 

5839. PRESIDENT. — Eorty years ago I was stationed at Peshawar, and 
the people then were just as turbulent as they are now. The garrison was no 
bigger then than at present, but there was no difficulty about nights in bed and 
so on. 

5840. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — But the Border Military Police has gone to 
pipces and the troops are doing their work to a large extent. Por instance, 
take the incident of the capture of the outlaw Multan which I myself witnessed ; 
if it had not been for the regular troops we should never have captured him. 

I quote this as one instance. 

5841. Sir W. MEYER.— -I understand that the Border Military Police is 
being put on a better footing ? 

5842. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — They will never be good enough for the work 
by themselves. 

5S43. PRESIDENT.— -It has been stated that the greatest danger to 
British rule would be discontent in the native army. Do you think there is 
any discontent in the native army at the present time ? If so, to what causes 
is it due, and what steps would you propose to remove the feeling ? 

5844. Sir J. WILLCOCKS.— There is discontent in the native army. It 
has been growing gradually. Seditious pamphlets, preaching, a vague idea of 
the Asiatic being as good or better than a white man, the religious fervour in 
Afghanistan, the absence nowadays of field service which has been a great in- 
centive to recruiting in the past, rise in civil wages ( e.g ., labour in the North- 
West frontier Province, especially Malakand Canals, etc.,) the loss of izzat to 
soldiers, the comparatively obseure status of native officers on retirement from the 
service, plague rise in prices, and the much harder work demanded of all ranks 
have all contributed towards the feeling of discontent and unrest. To remove such 
causes is very difficult. I maintain that we should pay and pension the native 
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army well. This is the greatest incentive to loyalty. Keep up the izzcit of 
the soldier both in the service, and when he leaves it on pension,. The native 
civilian subordinate has gradually been pushed up the ladder of izsat, whilst the 
native officer and soldier have been pushed down in comparison. I may say 
that is one of the gravest causes of complaint amongst native officers whom I 
know vei'y well. Occasionally 1 collect all the native officers X can find and 
talk to them and the one complaint is that in the villages the native officer is 
not looked up to as he should be. At Lahore the Lieutenant-Governor collected 
a number of native officers together at a certain function, hut I, as commander 
of the Northern Army, was not even told by the civil authorities that this 
gathering was to take place. Some of the native officers said “ Sahib you did 
not take part in this Darbar then ?** As I say I myself had not been told and X 
believe many Commanding Officers did not know of the Darbar although all 
these native officers had been collected and taken up. This is an example of loss 
of izzat. 

At gatherings I have seen native officers who should have been in a high 
place put in a lower one. The native officer feels this very m uch. He always 
tells you he is not given sufficient pension to keep up his position, consequently 
he cannot maintain it. A subndar-major gets fifty rupees or so, and a jemadar 
gets only eighteen rupees. How can a man keep up his position oh eighteen 
rupees ? 


5845. Sib R. SCALLON. — He cannot maintain his family. 

58:16. Sib J". WILLCOCKS. — No. It is one of the first things that should 
be righted. 

5847. Sib W. MEYER. — Should a table of precedence he drawn up ? 

5S48. Sib J . WILLCOCKS. — It is drawn up by all civil authorities, 
I believe. 


5849. Sib W . MEYER. — There is none for India as a whole. I think it 
usually varies with the ideas of the Commissioner. "Would you like a defi ni te 
ruling as regards the position of the sUbadar in relation to the tabsildar ? 

5850. Sib J. "WILLCOCKS. — Yes, I should. 

5851. Sib W. MEYER. — Have you read a book written some 50 years 
ago called From Sepoy to Subadar ? Do you remember the same complaint 
there as to the treatment of retired officers ? 


5852. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— Yes, I have read it. 

58p3. Sib W. MEYER. — Then it is not a new complaint ? 

5854. Sib J. WLLLCOCKS. — It is new in one way ; it is ^nowu and com- 
mented upon in the papers. Even the villagers know it now. 

5355. PRESIDENT. — Did not a poet write something on the subject ? 

5S56. Sib P. LAKE. — When danger threaten, and a war is nigh, 

“ God and the soldier ” is the people’s cry i 
When war is over, and the nation righted, 

God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 


58 ^ 7 - J RESIDENT.— A suggestion has been made to post a General 
Omcer m charge of administration to each division with a view to giving divi- 
sional Generals more time to devote to the training of their troops. Do you 
concur in the suggestion, and if so, why ? 


5858. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I think a General Officer commanding a 
division who does his duty thoroughly is nowadays a very hard-worked man, 
but I should have been sorry myself to hand over any part of the work to an 
administrative Brigaaier General. It is absolutely essential to a General of a 
division to be wed acquainted with the administrative duties of his command, 
ana there is not so much training to he done in a division as to make it neces- 
sary to have yet another General. It has been argued that this administrative 
General might command the internal defence area on mobilization, but I think 



a colonel would be sufficient, so long as lie is well chosen. A divisional General 
has got his administrative officers and he need never be worried with detail 
if they do, or if he makes them do, their work. I do not concur in the proposal. 

5859. Sib, W. MEYER. — Speaking of Brigadier Generals, do you think it 
was necessary to create six Brigadier Generals of artillery ? I have always 
understood that a lieutenant colonel commanding a brigade of artillery is not 
overworked ? 

5860. Sir J. WIDLCOCKS.— - I did not think it was absolutely necessary 
to create these appointments, but of course we would want them for war. "We 
could have done without them, but it all tends to better training. At the same 
time, the multiplication of Generals may be overdone. After all that has been 
laid down by the Commander-in- Chief and the Staff we might have done with- 
out these artillery brigadiers, but it is well to have an expert of this arm. 

6861. PRESIDENT. — Have the old Colonels on the Staff, Royal Artillery, 
been done away with ? 

5862. Sir J. WIDLCOCKS. — Mine has been taken away, but I have been 
given a Brigadier General for certain divisions. I go round to all the divisions, 
but it is very awkward having no one of that arm with me now. 

5863. PRESIDENT. — What are the relations of the General Staff with 
yourself as a General Officer commanding an army, and with divisional and 
brigade commanders in the matter of training ? 

5864. Sir J. WII/LCOCKS. — My relations as General Officer commanding 
a division, and now as Army Commander, with the General Staff, are most 
cordial. We work I believe, in harmony ; I am consulted on all questions of 
training and given a free hand under certain conditions as to how I carry on 
my duties. As far as training goes, I have no suggestions to offer ; I would, 
however, say that the General Staff might well consult me in matters of 
organization and preparations for war. It would help me and it might help 
them sometimes. Thus, as Army Commander I am not consulted in - 

(a) Proposed changes in the defence of areas. 

(it) Alterations in strengths of moveable columns. 

(iii) Plans of operations across the border, and many other matters which 
have distinctly to do with the training and discipline of the 
Northern Army, for which I am in part held responsible by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

5865. Sir W, MEYER. — Do you think that in the last few years there 
has been a tendency on the part of the General Staff to take to themselves 
functions which were previously exercised by the divisional Generals ? 

5866. Sir J. WIDLCOCKS.— — No. 

5867. Sir W. MEYER. — The General Staff is now a comparatively large 
body ; we wanted your opinion as to whether there was too much centralization, 
thus causing the General Staff to concern themselves with matters which were 
previously left to the divisional Generals ? 

6868. Sir J. WII/LCOCKS. — No, I think the General Staff do the duties 
belonging to them which divisional Generals could not do. 

5869. Sir W. MEYER. — Does this also apply to the Quartermaster- 
General’s and Adjutant-General’s Branches ? 

5870. Sir J. WII/LCOCKS. — I hardly deal with these. All my work is 
with the General Staff, except that I deal with the Adjutant-General in questions 
of discipline. I think that the Adjutant- General’s Branch does not give me 
enough freedom. 

"5871. Sir R. SOADLON. — About assault cases? 

5872. Sir J. WII/LCOCKS. — Disciplinary cases all round. They always 
want to know this, that, or the other. 
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5873. Sib W. METER. — Is your decision final in disciplinary cases ? 

5S74. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — It is final. But quite recently, and at my 
special request, the Commander-in-Chief relieved Army Commanders of their 
powers as regards courts-martial. Practically all I had to do with them was to 
annul, on the Deputy Judge Advocate General’s advice, proceedings in which 
legal flaws had been found. In cases where I disagreed with him, the proceed- 
ings were further reviewed by the Judge Advocate General in Simla, and my 
decision was probably set aside for technical reasons. I had no powers to com- 
mute or mitigate sentences, as I was not a confirming authority. 

5875. Sib W. MEYER. — Suppose it is a case of reducing a jemadar ; 
who deals with that ?. 

5876. Sib J. WILLCOCKS. — I am sorry to say that under the revised 
Indian, Army Act that power has been taken away from me. It has done a great 
dpal> of harm. Formerly a jemadar knew that I had the power to remove him, 
nfw he knows I have not. 

5877. Sir W. MEYER.-— Might it not be better to give this power to a ' 
divisional General ? 

" 5878. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— He had it up to six months ago. 

5879. Sib W. MEYER. — In the old days the divisional General f had the 
power, but now it is concentrated at Army Headquarters ? 

5880. Sir J, WILLCOCKS.— Yes, 

5881. Sir R. SCALLOH. — A divisional General cannot even order a 

native officer to talte his pension. ( 

A. 4726. General Barrow was in favour of reducing the horse artillery and also, if , 
necessary, a British cavalry regiment in order to increase the British mountain 
artillery. Would you concur ? 

6882. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — If you wish to increase the British artillery, 

I would advocate converting some of the heavy batteries, which are almost 
obsolete and cost large sums of money, and are doing nothing. I have reported 
this to Army Headquarters. 

5888. Sib P» LAKE. — Do you attach importance to that part of the 
training of British troops which will enable them to fight side by side with 
their comrades at Home when they leave India? 

5884. Sir J. WILLCOCKS. — You mean with reference to the general, 
question of training ? 

5885. Sib P. LAKE.— Yes. 

5886. Sib J. WILLCOCKS.— I attach the greatest importance to it. This 
is one of the reasons why I should not like to see British cavalry reduced, 
because it conduces to combined training which ought to be the same in India 
as at Home, 

{The witness then withdrew.) 
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MIWTSS OF EVIDENCE. 


26th Meeting— Friday, the 2nd August 1012. 


The Hon. Mr. J.B. Briinyate, tJ.I.E., Joint Secretary in the Finance 
Department (M.F.B.), attended hs a ‘witness and Was examined. 


Evidence op Mb. J. B. B'BtJNYA-fcE. 

5887. PRESIDENT. — Mr. Brunyate, you, have had long experience in 
the Finance Department of the Government of India and are at present iTcdnt 
Secretary for Finance ? 

5888. Mb. BRUNYATE:— Yes. My exact designation at present ia Sec- 
retary to the Government of India in the Army Department (Finance), And 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance Department 
(Military Finance Branch). 

5889. PRESIDENT.— With referenee to paragraph 23 of your* metnoran 1 * Appendix y. 
dum on the course of military expenditure from 1898 to 1912-13, how, roughly 
speaking, was the sum of £8,000,000 (£6§rd million initial and £l|rd millions 
recurring) which the Government of India undertook to meet in 1904, in con- 
sequence of Lord Kitchener’s representations, arrived at P 

6890. Mb. BRUNYATE. — The Committee will be able to follow the 
figures more clearly if I give them in crores of rupees. 

Lord Kitchener submitted his Redistribution Scheme at the end of 1903 ; 
the figures showing the cost were described as rough approximate estimates and 
totalled two-and-a-half crores non-recurring. His Reorganization Memorandum 
followed shortly afterwards, and at the end of that memorandum were tabulated 
the measures which he regarded as <e immediately essential. ” Tlie total of these 
came to four crores initial and one crore recurring. 

Finally, one crore was proposed for the expansion of reserves and the 
enlargement of the capacity of Ordnance factories with a view to providing a 
greater reserve of manufacturing power. 

These three groups make a total of Rs. 7^ chores initial and Rs. 1 crore 
reourring expenditure. These were the original main figures giving the estimated 
cdst of reorganization and redistribution. They were forwarded to the Secretary 
of State, before examination, with simply a covering despatch* and were tile 
figures which the latter adopted as the original statement of dost. 

The Reorganization Memorandums however, fefteffed also to other measures 
which, though less urgent, were considered necessary* namely— 

The addition of three battalions of British infantry. 

• An additional regiment df Indian cavalry. 

Six additional Indian mountain batteries. 

These iteihs were rotighly estimated at the tiihC to cost, including accom- 
modation, half a crore initial and half a crore recurring. As far as we can 
gather they were taken into account in the G overnineht 6f India’s figures 
(Rs. 10 crores initial arid Rs. 2 crores recurring). They Mtist therefore be added 
to the totals erf Rs. 7-£ crores initial and Rs. 1 crore recurring quoted above, 
making Rs. 8 crores and Rs. l-§ crores. 

Thus what I am asked to explain is, how did these latter sums develop into 
Rs. 10 crores and Rs. 2 crores. 

The Rs. 10 crores initial and Rsj 2 Crores recurring, as far as the Military 
Finance Branch can gather (I speak Without personal knowledge of what 
occurred), did not represent an aggregate of detailed estimates of individual 
schemes arrived at after each had been subjected to departmental examination. 

They were simply rough forecasts in iump of the possible ultimate total cost of 
the schemes as a whole, put forward before any regular departmental examina- 
tion had taken place. Sir Edmond Elies examined the redistribution proposals 
soon after their receipt— on general lines — and pointed out that the figures in 
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the scheme as put forward would be largely exceeded — possibly by Us. 50 lakhs. 
It was shown in fact at a later stage that there were a good many omissions ; 
departmental percentages had not been taken into account ; standard figures 
for cost of building had been used without any allowance for the extra cost of 
building in small out of the way places ; and so forth. But at the outset the 
position seems to have been simply this : it was seen that the cost was probably 
underestimated in tbe schemes as first sent to the Government of India, and 
therefore, as a working hypothesis, pending examination, arbitrary lump totals 
were taken, Us. 10 crores initial instead of Us. 8 crores, and Rs. 2 crores recur- 
ring instead of Its crores. The special reason which led to rough total 
figures being put forward in this way, before examination, was that the Military, 
Department wanted to take up the question with the Finance Department 
whether it would be financially possible to provide the sums required to carry 
out the two groups of measures in 5 years ; and for this special purpose Its. 10 
crores and Its. 2 crores were postulated. It is repeatedly stated in the notes 
that these figures were merely a rough approximation; that they were not 
estimates ; and, as Sir Edmond Elies declared, were not even “ forecasts. ” 

Similarly in July 1904 it was stated by the Military Member that Council 
was not being asked to accept the Commander-in-chief’s scheme in full and 
including all details, but simply to say whether it would he possible to finance 
it, and it was added that the process of estimating the cost of the scheme was 
in hand. 

. 5891. Sib W. MEYER. — Are we to understand that the cost of all these 
schemes was not carefully worked out ? 

5892: MB. BRTJNYATE. — In the light of subsequent experience, some 
of the estimates are now seen to have been seriously erroneous ; as I have just 
pointed out Sir Edmond Elies said at the time that the figures given in the 
schemes could not be regarded as “ estimates,” and I do not imagine that 
Dord Kitchener himself when forwarding the schemes to the Government of 
India meant in any way to imply that they had been fully worked out. 

5893. Sib W. MEYER. — Then again, take the reorganization, proposals, 
these were to a certain extent hurried and rough ? 

6894. Mb. BRTJNYATE — They were clearly rough estimates; I do not 
know what degree of previous preparation there was. 

5895. PRESIDENT. — There cannot have been much, because Lord 
Kitchener did not take up the command in India until November 1903. 

5896*. Sib W. MEYER. — I have always understood that the scheme was 
throughout treated as highly confidential, and that the estimates did not under- 
go the scrutiny which ordinary estimates of expenditure receive ? 

- 5897. Mb. BRUNYATE. — As regards the cheeking of the figures, it may 
be explained that the stages through which a comprehensive scheme, including 
a number of separate measures, would ordinarily pass before work could he begun, 

■ would have been as follows (under the administrative arrangements existing in 
1904-05):— 

(а) Army Headquarters would prepare the general scheme, giving such 

information regarding its financial aspects as it was possible for 
them to provide. 

(б) The scheme would then he examined generally in the Military and 

Finance Departments, and eventually be referred to the Secretary 
of State for general acceptance. 

(c) Each individual scheme would then in due course be formulated in 
detail as regards both its scope and its cost, examined f i om the 
general Government and financial point of view, and also submitted 
to the Secretary of State for specifio sanction unless the expendi- 
ture involved was within the Government of India’s own powers. 

. The Army Headquarters organization at that time included no expert 
advisory establishment m matters of finance and estimating, nor did it include 
the Headquarters Staff for Military Works, Ordnance, and Supply and Transport. 
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We should never think to-day of regarding figures advanced by the General 
Staff, unassisted by the Ordnance and Military Works authorities and by 
ourselves, as possessing any permanent significance, or think of sending them to 
the Secretary of State at ail 'without examination. The necessities of the case 
were the same in 1904-05, but the system was different, in that before the 
Commander- in -Chief of the time could obtain the expert assistance now availa- 
ble in the Military Finance Department he had to submit his scheme, whether 
officially or unofficially, to another Member of Government. Under the present 
system, he can obtain the entire assistance available at the headquarters of 
Government before he has personally committed himself in relation to the 
"Viceroy or his other colleagues or the Secretary of State, aud I may perhaps 
remark in passing that it is well known that this change of system is due to 
Lord Kitchener himself. 

The real question, as I take it, is, would time have admitted of an adequate 
check being applied by tbe Military Department and Army Headquarters 
acting in concert, and what degree of check would in the circumstances have 
been adequate ? 

As regards the latter point, I would reply to this, firstly, that, without 
very great delay, no such check could have been carried out as occurs in stage 
(<?) of the procedure outlined above. Secondly, I would say that great delay 
would also have been involved in the examination of the question whether in- 
dividual measures as originally put forward were capable of reduction in scope 
and so forth. In actual practice, discussions of the latter kind take a very 
long time indeed to mature. As far as I can gather, the attempt to do this was 
the main reason which did delay the submission of revised figures for each in* 
dividual scheme in 1904-05. 

Thirdly, I wouLd say that there was a very necessary check of an inter- 
mediate character which could have been applied within two or three months 
of the time when the schemes were first received by the Government of India. 
This check would have taken up each scheme on somewhat general lines, hut 
individually, and a rough forecast figure would have been worked out for each 
and substituted for the preliminary Army Headquarters figures received with the 
original schemes. Something of the sort was in fact done with the redistribution 
measure, though the scheme was treated as a whole instead of each constituent 
part being separately examined. I am quite sure that if a Military Works officer, 
such as Major Liddell then or Colonel Dallas now (if I may mention names to 
make my meaning quite clear) and an expert in military estimating (and such 
experts were available) had been put on a short period of special duty, and con- 
sultation had been facilitated by informal meetings of representatives of the 
branches and departments concerned as would now be the practice, the esti- 
mating might soon have been put on a really sound basis, though not an 
absolutely final one. 

6898. Sir W. MEYER. — Then taking page 9 of your Memorandum ; and 
perhaps you will allow me to say that I appreciate very highly the trouble that 
this memorandum must have cost and the great use it will be hereafter. 

[ The President associated himself with this remark on behalf of the Com- 
mittee.] 

5899. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Thank yon. As you have spoken of it, I 
should like to say how deeply indebted I am to Mr. Ashmore, without whose 
assistance I really could not have got the material for it together. 

6900. Sir W. MEYER. — Well, the cost of Lord Kitchener’s schemes which 
were forwarded to the Secretary of State was put at £6§rds millions initial and 
£l£rd millions recurring ? 

5901, Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes; what the Government of India said 
was that they would undertake to keep their expenditure within that sum. 

6902. Sir W. MEYER. — In your Memorandum you have shewn expendi- 
ture already incurred and expenditure still to be incurrred under a reduced 
programme, aud have added a rough estimate of the cost of the deferred items ; 
jouget a total of practically £5 millions initial and £853,000 recurring. You 
say in paragraph 23 that the Einance Department have been trying to 
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ascertain tlie difference between these totals and those given in 1904. Is that 
investigation still proceeding ? 

L 5903. Mr. BRTTNYATE. — "We have looked into that; the main point 
I had in nay mind there was the investigation of what the amounts 
originally mentioned (Rs. 10 crores initial and Rs. 2 crores recurring) really 
meant, and that is the point I have answered. I shall have something to say 
about these figures later. 

'5904/ PRESIDENT. — How far, speaking generally, had the estimate on 
which these figures were based to be modified under the test of subsequent • 
examination ? 

’ 6905 . M r. B RUNYATB. — As the Rs 10 crores and Rs. 2 crores represented 
a purely lump estimate, we cannot explain measure by measure bow the actuals ' 
subsequently differed from the estimates. I can say something generally about 1 
the Redistribution Scheme, however. . The cost of the Redistribution Seheme, 
asp^iginally estimated in Eord Kitchener’s first memorandum, was put at Rs. 2-i 
crores. Tile Military Member, Sir Edmond Elies, examining it before there hqd 
been a full departmental examination, said that an addition of at least Rs. 50 J 
lakhs would be necessary which would raise the estimate to Rs. 3 crores: Eater 
on, there was a rough departmental examination of the Redistribution Scheme . 
by the Military Works Assistant Secretary; he put the cost at once at as much 
as Rs. 3§ crores, so perhaps we may regard that figure as representing roughly, > 
tlid redistribution portion of the Rs. 10 crores. We now estimate ,the cost of : 
the complete Redistribution Scheme at £2,900,000. So we get : — 

•a : Jc£,v.i ni r r./1 , . * 

Original figure , !•« ••• 1,667,000 , ... 

Sir E. Elies’ figure ... ... ... ... 2,000,000 

Rough departmental figure • •• MM ••• 2,600,000 

Our present figure Ml »•« ... 2,900,000 : 

Some of the increase shown by the last figure (say £133,000) is due to changes 
in type of buildings adopted since 1904-05. 

I cannot say that the scheme which we now estimate to cost £2,900,000 is 
identical with the scheme originally put forward, because there have beeii ‘ 
constant modifications from the beginning, and this fact was impressed upon the 
Secretary of State iu a despatch, of the 30th August 1906. 

As, regards the Reorganization Scheme there is a good deal of difficulty 
in making comparisons. A certain item may now be found to cost more than 
the same . item was estimated at in 1904, i.e., the estimating as such may, have -• 
beeii faulty ; or* again, measures originally put forward may have since been 
considerably altered in scope. Eor example, it was originally proposed to form . 
23 mule corps and cadres ; the scheme ultimately adopted included only 13 
corps and cadres. There are many alterations of that kind, some ordered by 
the Government and some initiated by Lord Kitchener himself. The original 
figure at which it was proposed to maintain the reserve of rifles was 175,000 ; 
later on it was considered sufficient to have 111,000 ; this year it has been 
proposed (for a time) to have none at all. Another case is that of the small 
arms ammunition columns: a number of these were to have been brought into; 
being with personnel and animals complete ; eventually it was decided onlyo 
to lay in the equipment for them. That change saved £127,000 initial and! 
£166,000 recurring. 

5906, PRESIDENT.-— But the columns do not exist ? - ■ ' 

5907. BRDNY AT B. — Of course I do not wish to quote these cases 
as real savings, but as avcodance of expenditure. I am merely showing how the 
original estimates have come in certain cases to he inapplicable. 

Then, again, some measures which were included in the original 
programme were afterwards removed and treated as ordinary (i.e., non reor- 

S amaation) measures, such for example as the augmentation of the existing 
Loj al Horse and Eield Artillery batteries and •ammunition columns which was 
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estimated to cost £114,000 initial and £114,000 recurring. These sums were 
originally included in the lump sum estimate of Rs. 10 crores initial and Rs. 2 
crores recurring, so that the latter estimate has now been relieved to that 
extent. Reasons of that kind make it impossible to institute an exact com- 
parison between the figures on page 9 of my Memorandum and the Rs. 10 
crores and Rs. 2 crores estimate. 

5908. Sir W. MEYER. — The reason I put my previous question was that 
generally in the ease of big schemes the original estimates are exceeded, . Here 
we get a case where schemes .were estimated at more than was actually. required. 
This is now explained. 

Now taking the figures under Military Works in the statement on page 
9 of your Memorandum, we find that they correspond practically to the 
redistribution outlay. 

6909. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — Practically they do. 7:*. . 

5910. Sir W. MEYER. — And there were no other measures outside - 
redistribution which appear under Military Works ? 

5931. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — The army expenditure includes certain re- . 
distribution expenditure on land and lines for Indian troops built by units 
(£149,000) ; while the Military Works expenditure includes practically 
counterbalancing reorganization expenditure, the chief item being additional 
buildings for Ordnance factories to increase their capacity of outturn, • 
(£115,000). 

5912. Sra P. LAKE. — Should not the scheme receive credit for barracks 

that would either have to be abandoned or rebuilt in any case - ?'' ' " 

5913. Mb. BRTJNYATE. — Yes; this has been done, i.e., our present 
estimate of £2,900,000 allows all credits which Lord Kitchener claimed in 
liis original calculation of cost, except one item of £1,400 which the Secretary 
of State ordered the Government of India to. debit to redistribution. 

5914. PRESIDENT. — Yon have got a grant for ordinary Military Works ; 

was that grant materially reduced on account of the extra expenditure incurred 
in the Redistribution Scheme, or did it remain at the normal figure? ' . 

5915. Mr; BRTJNYATE.- — It remained nt the normal figure, but it has 
not increased since except for certain charges which have been transferred to 
Military Works from the Army head since 1904-05. 

5916. PRESIDENT. — But its normal rate provided for the normal recon- 
struction of barracks, which should therefore have gone on as before,, Therefore^, 
if the normal grant was not reduced, it follows that no credit, should have been 
taken on this account. . . 

6917. Sir W. MEYER The President has spoken of the Military Works 

grant ; as a matter of fact very soon after Lord Kitchener’s scheme was 
accepted was not the grant fixed at the very liberal figure of a crore and a 
quarter ? . 

t.C .5918. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — The Military Works now has a grant to cover 
non- Schedule items only, and it is with regard to the ordinary Military W orks 
expenditure that I was led to explain that there, has been no .subsequent 
increase. .Apart from this grant and in addition .to the money provided for the 
financing of Lord Kitchener’s scheme, 25 lakhs a year were provided in the 
Schedule for financing .non* redistribution military works costing more than. 
Rs. 50,000. 

5919. Sir W. MEYER. — Then, did not redistribution in some’ cases 
involve permanent -recurring expenditure ? 

. .5920. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — It must inevitably do so in the end. The 
xhore buildings you place in charge of the Military Works the more they must 
spend on repairs. But as a matter of financial convenience it has not bee® 
the practice to treat the cost of repairs as “ Schedule. ” 
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5921. Sir W. MEYER. — But if we are trying to determine the actual 
cost of redistribution, we should add a certain amount as recurring expendi- 
ture ? 

5922. Mr. BRUN YATE. — One per cent, at least of the capital cost of , 
the new buildings — except in so far as these buildings replace buildings in- 
other places. 

5923 Sir W. MEYER. — Apart from buildings, the scheme also involved 
a certain amount of concentration of troops at Quetta. Baluchistan is an. 
expensive place, because troops receive concessions there which they do not „ 
get elsewhere. To that extent also the Redistribution Scheme, if fully carried 
out, would have added considerably to the permanent military burden ? 

5924. Mr. BRUNYATE. — That is so, there would have been at any rate 
some addition on this account. 

5925. Sir W. MEYER. — "Would you agree that there was nothing 
sacrosanct in the original so heme ; that it was a good scheme, but that Lord 
Kitchener himself modified it in certain important respects ? 

5926 Mr. BRUNYATE. — That is true ; I would subscribe to that. 

5927. Sir W. MEYER. — Are you aware of any instances in which the 
pushing on with items of the original scheme in a hurry led to. considerable 
waste of money ? 

5928. Mr. BRUNYATE. — No, I do not recall any such cases. 

i 5929.' Sir W. MEYER. — I have a statement here which says that over. 
900 horses were purchased in 1906 for Royal Uorse and Royal Eield Artillery \ 
ammunition columns, whereas the reorganization of the columns did not take 
place till- 1908. The total expenditure on horses before they were wanted is- - 
put dow r n at Bs, 5 lakhs. 

5930. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I do not remember the case. I am not' 
disputing your facts, but merely do not recall them. If yon would like them 
verified, the Finance Department will do so at once. 

5931. Sir W. MEYER — I have it here that Rs. 10^ lakhs were spent on 
field hospitals, whereas a Committee presided over by Surgeon-General Sloggett . 
has said that there was an unnecessary expenditure of some Rs. 6 lakhs ? 

„ 5932. Mr. BRUNYATE. — One can hardly speak so categorically, I think, 
of ** unnecessary expenditure” in such a case. Assuming the soundness of . 
the administrative view now put forward as compared with the previous view , 
Which favoured a higher expenditure on field hospitals, I should put the later 
change of opinion on the same footing as some of Lord Kitchener's economies. • 
where he saved money by discontinuing a number of measures which had been, 
introduced by his predecessors in the five or six years preceding 1901-5. 

5933. Sir W. MEYER. — My point is that, had certain items been more 
cautiously proceeded with, there might have bean economy in the end ? 

5934. Mr. BRUNYATE — I think it was a great mistake to provide 
funds before the process of examination had been well advanced, and, though 
I do not personally recall the two cases you mention, there cau be little doubt 
that money would have been saved to some extent had this been done. 

5985. Sir W. MEYER. — Then Lord Kitchener in his scheme mentioned 
certain, strategic railways he desired to he undertaken — the Bombay-Sind 
connexion, the Loi-Shilman and the Thal-Parachinar extension. The cost of 
these would not have come under the military estimates at all; therefore, if Lord 
Kitchener's ‘ schemes bad been carried out in their entirety, you would have 
had to add the cost of these strategic railways ? 

5936. Mr. BRUNYATE.— -Yes,, of course. The estimates I have 
quoted in my earlier answers did not purport to include railways at all. 
Lest the Committee should misunderstand me, I may say that in connection 
with the Rs. 10 and Rs. 2 crores I only mentioned the schemes which were 
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believed to have been allowed for generally in arriving at the lump totals. 
There were also a few other proposals in. the Reorganization. Memorandum as 
submitted by Lord Kitchener on which no definite orders were asked for. 
They were all dropped, except that dealing with the provision of equipment for 
the small arms ammunition columns. The cost of these proposals is not 
included in the figures I have already mentioned. 

6937. Sib. W. MEYER. — There were certain other measures which re- 
quired the Seci'etary of State’s sanction, and were either not sent up at all as 
in the case of the proposed cantonment at Torsappar, or were actually nega- 
tived by him as in the case of the proposed cantonment at Baleli; so that - 
td that extent the original programme was a hit sanguine in anticipating the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, which was not forthcoming ? 

6938. Mb. BRUNYATE. — That seems to be correct, but it might happen 
with any programme that some parts of it would in the end be rejected by 
the Secretary of State. 

6939. PRESIDENT. — Was it possible, in the most favourable circum- 
stances, to carry out this programme in the course of five years ? 

6940. Mb. BRUNYATE. — Of course I can only give an opinion on the 
point, — an opinion, moreover, which is necessarily influenced by what has hap- 
pened since. X take “the most favourable circumstances firstly, ample 
provision of funds throughout; and, secondly, continued belief in the policy,. .- 
but not an unusual exemption from criticism. Looking at the trying cum- 
brousness of official procedure, the inter-dependence of the schemes, and also 
the delay which occurs in military works when building is undertaken on a 
considerable scale in the same place and especially a new place, it does not 
seem to me now to have been probable that the schemes could have beeu 
fully carried out in five years. But I think we should bear in mind that there 
were many independent causes of delay, for which the Commander-in-Ohief 
and the Government of India were not responsible. I refer here to certain 
very strict orders about the sanctioning of redistribution expenditure; 
reduction of the scale on which funds were provided ; and so forth. T may ' 
also mention as an instance of the cumbrousness of official procedure, that it 
took three years to submit a scheme for the reorganization of artillery to the 
Secretary of State, and to get it through the War Office, to revise it, resubmit 
it and so forth, i.e. t three years elapsed before orders were finally passed. 

5941. PRESIDENT. — In paragraph 3 of the Memorandum above men- 
tioned, you spoke of a revision of his original programme by Lord Kitchener in 
1^08-09, and of his having indicated a number of measures as suitable for 
postponement ; what were the most important of those ? ' - • 

• 6942. Mb. BRUNYATE. — The important items postponed were 

(i) Addition of 3 battalions of British infantry. 

(ii) Addition of 1^ regiments Indian cavalry. 

(iii) Addition of 4 batteries of Indian mountain artillery. 

(iv) Addition of 4 railway companies. 

(v) Conversion of 6 companies Royal Garrison Artillery into- 

heavy batteries. 

(vi) Provision of important Ordnance stores to meet a year’s oper-. 

ations. This has only been carried out to the extent of fr 
months’ requirements. >■ 

(vii) Provision of local Ordnance stores for field parks. 

(viii) Increase of reserves of food supplies. 

(ix) Eormation of 4 pony cart trains (cadres). 

(x) Eormation in peace of 6 heavy aitillery ammuoitioDr 
columns. 



(xi) Building expenditure chiefly iu Khyber and near CJuetfa. 
Some of the above items, however, had been rejected by 
the Secretary of State. . 1 . 

5913. Sir W. MEYER. — Speaking generally, do you think Lord Kitchener 
meant to take them up as soon as opportunity offered, or that some were, 
postponed to the Greek Kalends ? i ' 

594.4 . Mr. BRUNYATE. — I cannot go beyond what he himself said, and 
did ; he put forward these in a list of “ deferred items. ” 

5945. Sir W. MEYER.— Can you tell us the principal objects of the. 
expenditure (initial and recurring) included in the total columns against (5) on ; 
page 35 of your Memorandum ? 

5946. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Out of the sum of £2,968,135 initial, 
£1,250,000 represents redistribution. Of the balance, the following were the 
main items: — Increase of reserves of small arms ammunition, £159,000?. 
increase of reserves of artillery ammunition, £445,000 ; additional transport 
corps, £253,000 ; increase of reserve of rifles, £191,000 ; additional field hospi- 
tals, etc., with stores, £86,000 ; additional ammunition columns, £70,000 ; and 1 
so on. . The recurring expenditure, £443,000, was mainly due to the addition of 
850 officers to the Indian army, £141,000; additional transport corpse 
£127,000 ; eight additional ammunition columns, £95,000 ; and some smaller 
items. 

“6947. 'Sir W. MEYER. — Apart from the 350 officers of whom you speak, 
451 officers . were previously added, making altogether an increase of about 800 
officers in the Indian army ? ' 

5948. Mr. BRUNYATE . — I understand that to he so. .* h 

5919. Sir W. MEYER. — I should like to take you on certain general! 
figures which I have deduced from your Memorandum. 

; Taking 1898-99 as the starting point and following your calculation's, the 
Budget of 1912-13 is a bit below the normal; adjusting it to normal we get the 
following, food charges for 1898-99, £1*23 million, and for 1912-13 £1*45 
million. You consider that this increase is adequately explained by the rise 
in prices, and that we cannot look for any material economies in this direction ?, 

5950. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes. It is understood of course that that is not 
the whole food charge for the army ? 


5951. Sir W. MEYER.— —Yes. Then we come to expenditure on the im- 
provement of the army, that is to say on new measures : 1898-99, £211,000, 
and 191*2-13, £2,760,000. There is a great increase there. 

. . 5952. Mr. BRUNYATE. — May I mention that when you say so much more 
is now being spent on the improvement of the army, it does not mean that we 
are • spending £2^ millions more each year on new measures than it was the 
practice to incur in the past. You are including also the permanent recurring 
expenditure entailed by measures undertaken between 1898-99 and 1912-13. 
Up to 1904, over £800,000, were added ; since then the addition has amounted 
to roughly £1,500,000, Our new expenditure in 1912-13 is of course much 
less — namely £520,000. 


5953. Sir W. MEYER. — There has been a growth of non-effective charges 
savings over exchange must be taken into consideration ; and there was the' 
transfer . of the Hyderabad Contingent, and of cantonment magistrates, from 
Civil Estimates. These together account for a net increase of £270,000. 

5954. MR. BRUNYATE. — Yes. “ . 


^?^®®‘47“H i enyou have messing allowance, kit allowance 
etc., 1&98-99, £130,000, and 1912-13, £1,030,000, an increase of £900,000 
which is practically due to measures in connexion with British troops in which 
the Indian authorities had to follow the lead of the Home Government. i 


6956. Mr. BRUNYATE.— Yes. 
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5957. Sib. W. METER.— As regards ordinary expenditure, apart from 
the special heads that have teen mentioned, it has remained practically constant, 
being £13*83 millions in 1898-99, and £13*89 millions in 1912-13. Then, 
allowing for war savings, and, since 1901-02, the payment by the Home Gov- 
ernment on the report of the Welby Commission, we get a total (omitting 
Special services) of £15*47 millions in 1898-99 and £19*36 millions (normal) 
m 1912-13, that is, an increase of £3*89 milli ons. 

f 5958. Mb. BRUNTATE.— Yes. 

. 5959. Sib W. METER.— Then in paragraph 28 (5) of your Memorandum 
you estimate that hereafter, by the automatic expansion of recurring charges 
already in operation, there will be a further increase of expenditure hv about 
£300,000 a year ? 

5960. Mb. BRUNTATE. — Yes. The estimate is a rough* one and I do 
not lay stress on the exact figure. A difficult actuarial calculation is involved,.' 

. ; . . 5961 . PRESIDENT.— In paragraph 28 (a) of the same Memorandum, yoti 
say that between 1904-05 and 1912*13, the aggregate new expenditure id? 
military purposes has been about £8*8 millions, against a total provision of 
£ll*4 millions. , What was the reason for those large lapses, in spite of" th§ 
liberal powers of reappropriation which it is understood were possessed by thi^f 
Army Department in conjunction with the Military Einance 'Branch. ? * 

5962. Mb. BRUNTATE. — Before I go further I wish tq say .tha.t.these 
powers of reappropriation do not really apply to Home provision. Lapses in 
that part of the Budget are practically in the hands of the Secretary of ‘{State' £ 
though we can ask his permission to use out here funds allocated for expen- 
diture at Home, it is, of course, difficult either to know what is available or to 
further the spending of the money at Home. Eurthermore, when very large 
lapses are involved it is difficult to find means of expending them at short notice. 
By hypothesis you have failed to spend your money on some large scheme 
you thought you could spend it on. You are not likely (late in the year) to be 
able to spend it on some other large scheme which you had not been expecting* 
to take up at all that year. 

s There, is another point : money is sometimes put into the Budget, as in 
the case of the artillery rearmament, though the Einance Department does not 1 
consider it likely that it will be possible to spend it. It is put there because 
Council consider that the matter is so urgent that if there is any chance of 
spending the money at all it must be provided, and possibly a year’s delay 
avoided. Money provided under such conditions is practically put there in. 
trust, we cannot begin diverting the money (by reappropriation) ’ to^ptherJ; 
purposes until we know for certain that it cannot he used on the object for' 
which it is given, by that time it is too late. Then again there may - he special 
reasons for money not being spent. Eor example there was a lapse at Home 
in 1905-06 of over a million owing to failure to supply Q. E. guns;^ Or agaiu * 
the lapses may he due to an intentional curtailment of expenditure as in,* 
1008-9. Eood prices were rising ; there were also very heavy charges for which > 
Budget provision had not been . made, e.g., the award of the Romer Committee, 
which -saddled us with £300,000, and the expeditions of that year. Generally*) 
in fact, the financial situation which developed, after the 1908-09 Budget was’ 
framed, was, very unsatisfactory, and every effort was made to spend as little 
of’ the Budget provision as possible. , 

1 * : ’ These, and such like factors, must therefore be borne in mind, but we are; 
still left with large lapses which were simply due to funds being ■ provided-" 
before the schemes for which they were granted had been fully worked out. 

I have here a statement year by year describing the causes of .lapses, but I do 

not think the Committee want me to. describe them in detail ? * 

^ ^ , r * - , ~ ^ v 

c. - ,5963. Sib *W. METER.— Perhaps Mr. Brunyate’s explanation will suffuSe* 

It comes, to this, that the Government provided, at Lord Kitchener’s request, 
more money than could he spent in those years to any advantage. - , 
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5964. Mr. BTRIJ’NYATE.— I w6uld rather put it this way : the Govern- 
ment in pursuance "of their own policy of carryings out Lord Kitchener’s schemes 
in five years — a decision for m ulated before they had worked but those schemes— 
provided from yehr to year more money than could he spent. 

6965. Sir W. MEYER. — But the policy was initiated by Lord Kitchener ? 

6966. Mr. BRUNTATE. — I do not think it is for me to apportion re- 
sponsibility , in that matter. The whole question as to how long the programme 
would take to. carry out was very fully discussed both in the Military and 
Einance Departments, and it was taken up in Counoil. Almost from the first 
the Government laid down the five years’ standard, and .1 think the Govern- 
ment of India as a whole were very closely associated with that decision. I 
should like to add a word about another circumstance making for lapses which 
I have not made quite clear. There came a time when, though' Government 
continued to provide funds on the original scale or something like it, the attitude 
of the Secretary of State towards the schemes had really altered. He was 
disposed to slow down, it took longer to get schemes through, and so forth ; and 
-lapses occurred because the schemes were still being liberally financed, though 
there was no longer the same disposition to push them through. 

5967. PRESIDENT. — The change in. the political situation caused by 
the Anglo- Russian Convention also had something to do with it ? ... 

’ , ; , 6968. Me. BItUNYATE.— - Yes. Later, when the Anglo-Riissian ' Con- 
.yeptipjo. was announced, our interpretation of what had been going on previous- 
ly, iygi&.tbat the Secretary of State had known that it was coming on, and had 
been’ trying for some time beforehand to retard further progress with the 
Reorganization and Redistribution Schemes as much as he could, until he was 
'in a position to place the new situation before the Government of India and 
ask them to consider what it involved., 

5969. PRESIDE NT. ; — Lord Kitchener, speaking in the Budget debate of 
1909-10, justified the policy of a fixed special grant for fresh military expendi- 

, ,turq,, as having imbued his officers with a sense of economy, and diminished 
friction between the Army and Einance Departments. Do you consider that, 
having regard to these conditions, the abolition of the Special Grant was a good 
measure ? 

5970. Mr. BRCNYATE. — I am not opposed to the idea of- some fofm 
of special grant or contract for the Schedule, but before I deal with- that X 
should like just to make one or two other remarks. Ido not think that, as an 
actual fact any loss of economy or increased friction in everyday work has 

^gsulted-f ram, the abolition, of the Special Grant. There may have been friction 
then in fixing the Schedule grant each year. But once it has been fixed 
Inhere has been full co-operation in spending it between the administrative and 
-financial authorities concerned. Then there were special reasons for abolishing 
the. Special Grant. The term was introduced in connection with the- Reor- 

f anization and Redistribution Schemes, i.e , as part of a programme' of very 
eavy Expenditure. It was also associated to a very large extent with a position 
which may be supposed to have changed. In 1904-05 the Russian menace 
was,--! Understand, supposed to be imminent; when it was abolished we had 
the Afiglo-Russian Convention. It was also associated with a method of shew- 
ing cumulative recurring expenditure which greatly inflated the apparent out- 
lay, as I have shown in Appendix I of my Memorandum. Eor these reasons 
I think it was a good thing to get rid of the term Special Grant, considered 
> s a technical term carrying certain definite associations. 

As regards, the second part of tp'e question, I do not think it is sorted do 
have a fixed' grant fo® Schedule covering the whole of 'the Schedule items, 
because the sums involuted fluctuate so 'enormously. Next -year, for instance, 
we shall not import rifles stt 'all. Three or four years hence we may be 
. providing very large sums of money every year for that object. As regards 
, these very big items of expenditure whdt is wanted is hot so much 'a- rigid 
contract as a clear facing of the issiies involved. 'Take ‘the hypothetical case 
of the introduction of the new rifle. - Let us say * thdt * thEe'e 'years hfchbe a- new 
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rifle-will have been is-sned to the British troops at Home, so that the manu- 
facturers are then free to begin supplying us We will assume that the 
measure will cost two million pounds. The question of giving- the new rifle to 
the army in India will come before Council, and it will be incumbent on 
Council to sav how long they- consider it desirable to keej> the army without 
the rifle. Bet us assume that they say that the measure must extend over 
five years ; that will mean that the Council of 'the Government of India are of 
opinion that, in the interests of efficiency, an average of £400,000 a- yoar for 
five years must be provided for that measure ; that it is not safe to hang the 
business up for a longer time;' and- so forth. If they hold these convictions 
then the rate at which funds must, he provided is thereby settled, subject of 
course to the possibility of extraordinary financial dislocation. A contract will 
jjookhelp you in these matters. 

5971. Sir W. MEYER — Did you have much to do with the old system 
which prevailed in the time of Sir Edwin Collen ? 

5372. Me. BRTJNYATE. — I had not much to do with it personally. 

5973. Sie W. MEYER. — I had, and owing to the absence of a contract 
system there was constant friction between the military authorities and the 

• finance Department, and there was an infinitude of time lost that might have 
been avoided. 

£974. -Mr. BRTJNYATE. — I am very largely in agreement. Although 
•in actual fact we have been getting on without friction as to the disposal of 
funds, I do not say that there has not occasionally been a feeling of pressure ; 
and I fully admit that the utter absence of any systematic method of fixing the 
Schedule might at any moment lead to acute trouble. 

5975. Sir. W. MEYER. — Then, when Sir Esmond Elies became Military 
Member, Council fixed the amount to he given for special expenditure ; that 
modified friction very largely. Then you got the special system initiated for 
Bord Kitchener. You have explained the reason why you would not go hack 
to that system, hut your plan would he, I take it, a combination of the two — 
the Elies and the Kitchener plar-s; the total giants for big measures would be 
fixed by Council, and a contract allowance given for minor measures ? 

5976. Mr. BRTJNYATE.-^Tes ; of course the total amount for the 
Schedule is still fixed by Council. 

£977. Sir W. MEYER. — One objection to the system under which you 
have no contract is that the military people have not the same inducement to 
effect economies ? 

Originally there was no settlement for the provinces ; they got what they 
could out of the Government of India. The system of contracts was adopted, 
and it has led to a large decrease of friction. Do you think the same- would 
happen in the case of the army if you were to extend the contract system in 
some measure on the analogy of what has been done with local Governments? 

5978. Mr. B BIT NY ATE. — I have thought of the .question a good deal. 

I think some more definite arrangements than those that exist at present are 
necessary. The sugsestion has previously been put forward to the Government 

• of India, and it has been necessary to consider it carefully. In my Memoran- 
dum I -separated from other expenditure certain heads which I said were 
branches of expenditure in which financial or administrative pressure was most 
'rigidly exercised, and to a large extent they are matters which vitally affect the 
efficiency of the army. Eirst of all, there is this question of minor Schedule 
measures for which the contract system would be suitable. Then there is the 
whole question of ordinary store requirements of the army ; it was largely with 
the object of looking into that that I wrote my Memorandum. The store 
expenditure is passed with an. absence of check which is absurd when compared 
with the scrutiny exercised over, other military -expenditure. A Schedule 
ineasure is discussed by the Advisory Council, and probably has to go to the 
Secretary, of State, and ' so forth. The store expenditure on the other hand is 
treated more 'as an ordinary question of estimating, in the same way pay „ 
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charges * Very large figures are put-forward, and it is very difficult, .to .know aftlip, 
n^neni how. far they are justified. X , .think there has Been excessivejexpeudi',. " 
ture. under the store head in the past, and some waste of money. . i think that' / 
store, expenditure .might well be included under any contract system, if only / 
because it would. direct everyone’s attention to the sum that was being asked, for^ ' 

' Then there is the annual 'provision for houses, mules, etc. There has freeh- i' 
rather a tendency lately to cast animals at an earlier age, and to raise the"- 1 
a<^,ephp^^ap$a£$ of efficiency. What happen§,flow_ i^ that the Budget is settled 
wi^Tgqjjjf Agreement ; then, soon after, there is generally a scare .about 7 

animals brought forward and additional' grants "aveaskred for.' I should like ’/to 1 
have the provision under this head also brought under any contract system 

- ■' ' V. 7 A y n . 


■which may he proposed. 


t » . V i I 


j svste 

0#,v> 


:: ’'THehthere are yarious quasi contract grants , reliefs,' trhinin^’atfd so "forth. 
The military authorities frequently want more money for huttirigi *ahd the* ' 
tr^intpg.gr^nt-isr being raised eyery few years. These also might be, included 
in .^^qtrjgKants, 

* ! ‘ Then there is the ordinary military works grant. That does’* seeffiT’ * 
have been restricted very closely indeed, and the Military "Works Opinioft 
financial pressure has been too strong, and also that other military clai ms - have 
led to their being left in the lurch. While their total grant has been . pmctapalLw,., 
fixed, they have had to provide (within that total) for increased expenditure on 
repairs,. On the other hand there is a tendency nowadayk-t© imprbve the ’typo 
of j^u&djftgss, a -tendency over which the Military Works, authorities themselves 
hajyp iittl^PPUtrol^.' , ; . ■. 

’’believe if you were to take these five items and put them on ft' * 

contract system for 3, 4 or 5 years it would be fihariciaTIy souhfl, because X -• 
think' there is danger of further pressure on us in all these directions^ the hear ? 
future. 1' am sure we shall have some reaction after the pressure of the last few ' ’ 
years. 1 I vrould like to add too that these items are really .not as heterogeneous 5 
as they- may sdem at first sight. They interlace a good deal ' with'Bteftedule’ 1 
transajtions. Thus Schedule stores are hot always genuinely distinguishable ’ 

: Stores. For instance we treat the purchase of extra mules as 
expenditure, but buy extra cavalry horses from the Schedule. A , 
"^qrlyS measure may be a Schedule measure if treated as a whole, or ’ 
c #oP*^P^jdp4; as, simply a group of ordinary measures if split up. And so on. ^ 

:'-' ‘Thik is as far as I would go in the direction of a contract for th© Army© 
Budget, 1 . , f, ‘ 

M^EYEK,. — Would you include the Ordnance factories?, . '.' v r 

5980 Me. BEUNIAm — Welly of course I did not mean my list to i 
L * J*® Ordnance factories are to a large extent included by the 
fact ofthe stbre head being mcluded ; if it wqs thought desirable to ’include 
e ¥^ ll ^? Ilts as . we11 1 do not think ther e would be very great objection. 

*•: Jlv*? 1 W ’ —Then having got this contract system, would 

E° W ^/procedure adopted in the case of provincial ^oVernmeAts, and 
wetf; ^?on t ';.;^ al aut, Monties to have the benefit of any lapses ? 

& i»4%8? i » . BBU NTA TE.— l)o you mean simply that they 

year, or that they would have a 


the money again the 
aqo^ rp^lai ting cred it ? 


following 


would get 
continuous 


MEYER. — A continuous credit, just as ih- thh case of local 



tarj^iffif^Stat© ih 


the attitude* of the Seore** 
Coihm3,fte©4\ He treats 
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the presence or absence of money i.e., the general financial position at any given, 
moment, as a comparatively irrelevant factor. As a matter of fact, most 
of these grants are fully spent. We do not now have large lapses for minor- 
Schedule measures. The provision for stores in India is usually very closely 
adhered to. There is no reason why there should be any lapses in the case of 
animals. The Military Works Branch has practically no lapses. My opinion 
is. that on the whole the accumulation of lapses -would, not lead to economy, but 
to slackness, , ~ ■ 

5985. Sir W. MEYER.. — There is this view, that a man says'-! have got • 

money now and I may not-get it again, so I am going to spend it befdre tlie;year ' 
closes P - ’ ‘ 

5986. Mb. BRUNT ATE. — Yes. 

5987* Sir W, . MEYER. — Would you say the provincial, system works 
satisfactorily ? 

5988; Mn. BB.UN5T ATE. — Well, the expenditure of the provinces is, I ' 
think, of. a very different kind, because it requires no such special' justification as 
military expenditure requires. Everybody .recognizes that provincial expendi- 
ture must go. on progressing. ; 

•.5989. Sib. P. LAKE. — Would you include recurring charges due to pre * 
vious measures in, the contract amount ? 

. 5990. Mr. BRUljjYATE.— No. , , : 

5991. PRESIDENT. — It is understood that at present thC' total ekpendi- ' 
ture to be allotted for military purposes for any year is. fixed beforehand by - 
the Finance and Army. Departments in- conjunction, and ttiat .what, is now 
termed Schedule expenditure (for fresh outlay) is the balance remaining out 
of this after the obligatory requirements of the army on its existing basis have 
been met. Is this statement of the case correct ? If so, what happens when 
there is a difference of opinion between the two Departments as to the amount 
to be allotted P How is the relative urgency of new schemes with reference to 
their inclusion in or omission from the Schedule arrived at ? . . . .. 

“ 5992. Mr. BR1JNYATE. — I find it difficult to reply to this question 
because there has really been no system in recent years. The question is correct" 
in laying stress on the point that the recent tendency has been to fix the Budget 
as a whole in the first instance, so that the Schedule figure tends to - become 
merely a derived or secondary figure. . I do not mean to say, however, that the 
Schedule has been left absolutely out of account. If the Committee will allow 
me, I would like to take them through the steps of fixing the. Budget of 
1910*11.' I would premise that to draw up a Schedule is a most laborious 
business which involves an enormous amount of office work. y ■ 

(i) On the 23rd August 1909 the Advisory Council drew upr a prelimi- 

nary Schedule for Rs. 91 lakhs. 

(ii) Between this date and October the Finance Department intimated 

that the budget of 1910-11 (as a whole) must not exceed that of 

1909- 10. .... 

<iii) Accordingly on the 4th October 1909 the Advisory Council drew 

x - up- a Schedule of Rs 41 lakhs; this was printed up in detail, and 
• - ' draft despatch to the Secretary of State prepared. 

(iv) In November 1909 the Secretary of State’s preliminary forecast for 

1910- 11 was received ; it indicated that an additional Rs. 24 lakhs 

might be available. The Army and Einance Secretaries, • ia 
the absence of. the . Commander-in-Cliief, drew up proposals 
and sent them off to the Commander-in-Chief. \ 

(v) In December tbe Commander -in- Chief, on being further informed of 

the wishes of the Finance Department, agreed to accept a Budget 
of Rs. 10 lakhs less than that of the previous year. A provisional 
’ Schedule, was then drawn up for Bs. 62 lakh£, but not definitely 

accepted as the financial situation was to be discussed xr Council. . 
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On re-examination the; figure came to "Rs..o 8 Jakhs; * and this 
. preliminary Schedule, was sent .Home in January 19-10. ' . -i 

[vi) Pinally, the Budget was fixed at Rs. 2,956 lakhs for 1910-11 , and 
. the final Schedule was raised.±o Rs. 72 lakhs and sent Home in 
_ ■ May 1910* • r • >■ 

' - -It 'Was not possible therefore until the end of the financial year for the 

sarmy ita - know what expenditure would probably be allowed on Schedule 
measures. The sanction of the Secretary of State still had to be obtained. I 
nugh^^to^^entio^perhaps that the year was, one in which. additional .taxation was 
l^iosed/ so tha^ it was a year in which the financial situation was;a : matter of 
difficulty. It was suoh facts as these which led me . to, .agree .. with the view 
itlmto, there ought to he some means of regulating the Schedule. ',, '" 5 '■ - 

5993. Sir W. MEYER. — Then would you go back . to the, system 
that pfeVailed’ ih the pre- Kitchener days by which theire was no definite limit 
hut every proposal for new expenditure had to go before the'&overn- 

'ment^of India, and then the sum totals of the sanctioned proposals were put 
together and that amount was fixed for the next year ? . .y, • 

w , 5S^£. Mr, BRUNYATE. — New expenditure is of various ‘kinds ; ’if °may 
for instance fee purely automatic and will he provided for in the ..ordinary 
course of estimating. Or it may arise from Schedule measures undertaken in 
the previous year,, and if so it must be accepted. If you are alloyed. to, spend, 
--sayi half 'A' million on the Schedule, you must put into the Sebedple t^e 
meastfres ' ybtx think most urgent. You cannot throw an urgent military 
iih*£a feur e 1 out because it irivolves recurring expenditure, and include another 
tJesfc dr^gfept" one 1 simply because the expenditure it involves is al^, initj^,,r TJ>en 
ther e are -the increases of expenditure which arise from ordinary ipetty. .^auc^jons 
-given day by day.- These require watching. That is best, done by; ppajnj^iping 
-lists' of these sanctions, as we have been doing for the last two 01 ?. three years. 
You cannot watch them as part of the preparation of the Budget^or ..restrict 
Ijy^KC.optrai.ct covering the entire army expenditure:^ ^ They get merged 
^n jlhe. general figure, and obsoured by the fluctuations of a fortuitous or tern- 
ififtrary kind... What I have in view therefore is not the system postulated by 
, ^ Question, but 

i : --(«.) Provision each year for the very large schemes on the basis .of, the 
periods in which Council have already determined to complete 
them (as explained above in the hypothetical case of the rities). 

* t ‘ ; r . J 

( b ) A contract for certain heads, namely minor Schedule measures, 

; ^.r.j^v/irdjnary stores, animals, certain minor grants suoh as 'reliefs and 
hutting, and ordinary military works. • ' ' - ' 

cAlLthe, rest (pay, supplies, conveyance and so forth) then becomes, 
c ... the main, a matter of expert estimating, supported generally fly 
.a. statement of what new expenditure rs being provided for as the 
result of petty sanctions given during the year:'-' Decent experi- 
ence shows that these can be kept within Very moderate ■ limits, 
and will be counterbalanced to some extent, at any rate, by minor 
economies. 
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,j c v S99 ; 5. PRESIDENT.— It ^ is understood that anticipated lapsed under 
Schedule measures can be applied to other such measures j can si similar ap- 
plication he inade of estimated lapses in ordinary (non- Schedule) expenditure ? 

- 5996. TSfca. BRtJNYATE. — Lapses in ordinary expenditure cannot ap- 
plied. o fc>c edule measures, except with the sanction of the JSticretary of 43tate- 

5997. Sir W. d 0 y (> u think that advisable P 

^ t -I think it as often advisable that the sanction 

of the Secretary of State should he freely given, hut I do not think tb&te 
anv hmgwropg.m saywg^o the army “you, will have &o much for 'Schedule 
'fnegsurds next yeat and ho more. ** * ■ - \ . *ii 
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' J L B999J Sir W.. MEYER. — I can see your argument with reference to 
recurring expenditure, but might you not apply lapses in the case of initial 
expenditure? - 

c: -6000. -Mr: BREN Y ATE. — I think you- might. We have got our esti- 

mating very much closer than it was formerly and restrict the Budget as closely 
r as possible, and that being so I think personally that with the enormous mass 
r of military demands always. a waiting. execution it, is very desirable, ;to ;Spend 
•; every penny you take in your Budget. ,? 

600 R PRESIDENT.— But you would hot utilize lapses' td'hfeet^redhi'iang 
'..■.expenditure? . ' V' 1 

1 -6002.' Mh; >Rp-blYATE Well, I do not know that in actual practice 

.1 would make" a 'dist inction. 

. , 1 < 

r : 6003. Sir W. MEYER. — But it surely stands on a different Spring ?. 3 ,j> 

Me.' BRUNYATE.— 

-ji^pses to recurring expenditure ? 

€005. Sir W. MEYER. — Supposing you had to send many Indian 
T groups to China ; that would lead to considerable military economy, but'it would 
Jje, yery-.und esi rable to mortgage that for recurring expenditure? " iCi 

1TZ - ■ ’6006'. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes, but I had not such la rgel apses in ,jm y 
c mihd. - It;, Wahid be; necessary to go carefully in a case of. ^t, p/May 

'mention that in. thcr last two years we, have done our. best -fa> g ajMhft-^fKH^gry 
' hf : State’s permission ‘to usirg lapses in ordinary exp^dit,^r4,Tfo?jj|©j®ber 
'hrdgress with, Schedule inehsures. . He ‘ refused to help us. T 191<Q Ykb wliess 
w'we could ‘ show that the Spending of lapses in that year would enable us to*ask 
tff6$p^-Yj>w&r'‘JB lidget in 1911-12. In 1911-12, however, he was disposed to-meet 
tully, though except for some advance purchases of stores it. proved 
.^’finpossibie to do much in the end. ,..r 

600'f. PRESIDENT.- — It has been alleged that the present systerh, htider 
‘ ‘..Which all lapses .in military expenditure outstanding on the 3 1st March' of ahy 
x year revert to the Treasury, is calculated to diminish the zeal of tlie military 
authorities for making outlay economical both as regards amount -Undtime 
of expenditure. Do you concur in this view ? If so, how would you remedy 
dfcfeet?' ' ' 

£, *-f, 

* 6008. Mr. r BRUNYATE. — So far as lapses are concerned, X think I have 

Covered all the ground in my previous replies. 

W-MEYER. — Do you admit that the present system involves 
a ’certain amount of waste? : ' 

6010. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I admit that it does so theoretically^ There 
- is‘ ; a tendency to .hurry expenditure . towards the end of . the- financial year — 
^consequently there is a tendency to waste in a minor degree, hut I do not admit 
' .that it is a serious evil., - -r 

. -. .’ .’iOOlli-iSiR' W; MEYER. — You know the methods sometimes adopted in 
■i the^Pjihlic.- Works Department as- regards the ante-dating of cheques for con- 
tractors, etc. ? 

,., r : , - 6Q12 fr MR. BRUNYATE.— They have come within my experience as ,, a 
'district officer. 

5 6013;}. l^R W. MEYER.— The Same thing might occur in military deparfc- 

^ments R. .- r—-. . - i v ; ■ i;* . 5 . ' . * * ■: . 

^ ' 60-14. 'Mr. 'BRUNYATE.-^ admit it theoretically. V.- .- ,. 

6016. Sir W. MEYER .—Does it occur in actual practice ? 

6016. Mr, BRU.N Y ATE.— I do nbt say it does not occur to some extent 
jm prarctice. , . , 

el WrME YER — Moreover, do 1 not these lapses often giye rise, to 
incouvenience to the Government ? 


That is so. You cannot tlldcireli(^,i , !Fjrl u^ply 
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601S. Mr. BRTjNYATE. — Y ou took me on the question of economy, I . 
understood ? • _ _ . ; 

6019. Sir W. MEYER. — Yes, but T -would now like to take you on ■ 
another point. A large' lapse sometimes places the Government in a position of - 
embarrassment ; it may affect the operations of the following year. There was • 
a case of this in 1904-05. The Budget for the following year had already been 
made up, and it was very awkward to make good a sudden lapse of forty:; 
lakhs in that Budget. 

6020. Mr.. B REN Y ATE. — I want to say a word about that from the 
point of view of military efficiency. Eirst of all there are the large, schemes thqt 

suggested should be dealt with separately, by Council, and so on. . Take the, 1 
case of a new rifle. If the Government decide that it is nnsafe to protract, 
such a measure bevond five years, and if the money cannot be spent in the 
first year, then it is a matter of mere common sense, if they can find the money, 
to put it into the next or succeeding years ; or else reconsider the decision on its 
merits and say that after all they do not consider it necessary to see the- 
measure through in five years. Accordingly, in the case of a retarded rate of 
progress with a big measure,’ I think the question of the regrant of lapses is on 
a different footing ; in that case there is greater justification for regranting 
lapses. Then again take the Stores question. There are constant lapses from 
tinoe to time on Home stores. The army has to be provided with stores, arid j£ 
for s6me reason or other the money is not spent in the year, it is no use G.ov* 
ernhient saying they cannot give it again, if the a ’-my really needs tbe stores; 
In fact in actual practice the system of regrabting lapses is already . followed 
to a large extent. If the' money is to be spent at Home the Secretary of State 
carries over the . money, and if we hear of it in time we act accordingly; or 
If the money is to' be spent out ' here if the authorities know in timeithey do 
likewise: they ask for and get a larger grant for the next year.’--' •" ,,<i 

Where,, however, the prevention of lapses is merely a matted of careful 
watehin g. and administration,. it is better not to encourage slackness by giving a 
Jbcea ,'ha/nd . in the regrant of lapses. Tin ally in some <?ases, I take it, the 
-Committee? would not themselves suggest the regranting of lapses. The army 
lor instance has.no sort of claim to any regrant of funds which lapse owing 
to pure over-estimating, or to an improvement in food prices. ' 

■ V 6021.’ PRESIDENT. — The non-regranting of lapses makes people more 
careful about estimating at Home, and also, I presume, -in India. There is a 
tendency to estimate for a great deal more work than can be done. 

6022. Mr, , b BUNT ATE. — In matters which are within our own control, 
and where we have lull powers, the lapses are very small indeed. The Military 
v ^Vorks Services, for example, spend their money to the full ; also the grant fdr 
StpVe : s in India is generally spent.- The' Heads of Departments can watch it, 
atvd they get the money spent. At Home the Secretary of State runs the thing 
hiihself, therefore wo cannot control it. * .. 

. ' 6Q23. PRESIDENT. — Probably the lapses at Home are due to strikes 

and various troubles in the labour world. It'is understood that lapses often 
- occur by . reason of the inability of the India Office to work up to the estimated 
/Home- charges ; if this is so, what remedial measure would you suggest? 

• Eo the India Office authorities give adequate warning of their inability to 
work up to programme ? 

6024. Mr. BRENYAI E.— -Regarding Home expenditure, the main lapses 
take place under Schedule expenditure, and Government stores. Under other 
heads there is no persistent tendency to lapse. We get from the India Office a 
monthly statement of Schedule expenditure ; from it we gather that a few 
pounds or shillings have been spent on this or that item, and probably a 
hundred or a thousand pounds on another, but that does not raise the slightest 
presumption that the Secretary of State is not going to pay more.' We also 
get a telegram m October showing how expenditure under the various h<>a<is 
of account is expected to turn out, and thereafter a succession of telegrams till 
the end of the Budget season. We may hear that there is going to. be a lapse 
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tiUder f dnf, <J 0td.na:d6'ei If we happen ' to- have only dne.'really large ifem of 
Ordnance expenditure in the Schedule, we can probably infer that the : 4a_pSLe>. 
will be' due to that measure,, bu,t vv.e are not informed directly in these telegrams 
ofithe-expeeted lapse undei* each individual Schedule 'measure, and, generally 
speaking,- .we -do not.gefc adequate warning,, that is, warning, which is sufficient 
to - enable us. to spend the money. If we do ask to spend the money ' the 
Secretary of State ipay. very probably ask . us hovv our own, Budget, is getting; 
on, which means that he is not satisfied with our six mo nthp’ estimates, and r 
lie. wan_ts. to. h^ve, our first edition of the Budget; and of course lf ' be 1 hafigs' L Cip' J 
everything till’ this is rpady it is too'late for action. This brings. me Jtb fMc^oint 
regarding remedial pi'eaStii’es'.' 5 I would, first like to put in : a icfnalifi;eaiiECD,T 
nalh(j'Iy,'"tha , t , Tjre 0 do* , fidt 're&lly know anything about the inner working: -sat: 
Home. 1 I ihnJ^f fs only- by personal discussion between the authorities,, 
hereand; at^jKoifid’tH.at there can be any hope of practical irn pro vein entrim* 
these' tr» ttfera/ r The 'following suggestions are therefore sketched r ooo w&rafi 

' •: •• • • ^ ^ « »w ** 

nlmtberfirst place,. if lapses are not to occur, the . Schedule ; 'must .pol' f e tocf 
lacgpa. Secondly* judging from oip: experience during the last seven year^ 
i think a mo ve rigid attitude ought to be, adopted regarding the provision of 
&-Trds- before schemes have! been fully worked out. My third, suggestion' is. th#£ 
BfeMsrtoflEtepaXtxnent& should. be more continuously in touch with the Djre'cTdi*- 
General > of: Stores ..-on thesp subjects than they apparently are. ' Ttiev'jdf^ 
allowed t© liavct dirpotrrelfttipna with him, but these relations ought ' to Jbe mdre' 
Constant. They • ought to^ hear regularly from the Director . General pf 'lS 
' of everything likely. to .affect compliance with their indents, 'as .soon/-' 
possibility ia -known at Home. There ought to be ~ 1 — J p “ 

Fourthly,; T think ..there should be- a complete 
Secretary of State and the Government of India that every effort should " be 
mpde to. expend tie money voted in the military Budget. There may W u 
feipsb, of a ..quarter of a million coming on; the money has already -bedrf<take a 
Trpik ’the taxpayer ; 'and it is surely better to spend that moneyf and 1 ' ireliteve 
the future even' if yon cannot specifically show that yon are going to reliev'd nexl: 
year’s Budget. ' 1 think there should be a more complete- understanding ; ; .on. 
that poinh Fifthly (I put forward this point tentatively because cwun dot not 
know the exact arrangements at Home), it is understood that one difficulty oh 


regard-' to payments at. Home is that, even after an order has 


.with. 


the exact amount due from the India Office to (say) the War Office. for the supply 
of armaments*. c&nnofcbe settled until the exact value of that order has' been 
jwpyked out on the basis of the factory accounts of the year. I think that, 
‘Whenever if f i^p'ogsib'le,’the War Office should bo paiddjSartMy aSjaKject to 
adjustment. ’ 1 ■ ■ • ■- 1 y T£ii ow trisnv/ here 

c k rjj at would also offer: /a-few remarks - ^out stores. Most,, of ftie‘ 

5 »b sfer vati ona apply equally tp ordinary. t;e., (non- Schedule J 5 . stores, but 
points may be added which are special to that head. First, /some of the lapses 
. which have occurred at Home are partly due to irregular indenting' out here, 
ahfi ' tlfe cbnseqtteht^Caucelling of indents. “This is one of' the'pdints ht relation 
rfjS ' ’ill e 4 ctifitrof of stores which calls fora remedy, and I thinka partial remedy 
n^'ilf : i)e“fplihd : in the proposal we now have before us to place financial. bdV-isers 
life j’teCb niqdl departments. Secondly, I think we should makethe f/tsdlfefct 
°usVoi a’diariicC-purchases as a means of avoiding lapses. Referring alsa ' fo 
my earlier replies on points in connexion with the Budget, I would add that 
aS'-rthiiritTthaislipjilyitig departments should know earlier what funds, they are 
ilikeiw.ta havfe.^^cQntract, system of some kind is perhaps the only ; jvay^f 
i.aneefiidg.-.Midi ..These are my main suggestions about thq,q^6|^||i?e 


Tof'lap^eSi * ~~ i 




Vi ■/•."< 


6025. Sib. W] Sir Malcolm Grover, when questioned <3n>'tlii9 a. 774. 

J point, suggested we might give ordeg^ direct to factories, that id, '-not-'- to the 
■ tr '’.^Offiee btLt to the produciug ageney at Home. — A *"* 


Q lndia Office; but to the producing agency at 

\ 7 ' ' ! '. ,7 

e-’ No r ,‘ ' 


Do you agree to .this pro- 
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6027. Sir ~W. MEYER. — Regarding heavy lapses at Horae, it has been 
suggested that the item might be written off in the Budget. The Secretary of 
State could then hold the money in deposit and pay it out when the goods were 

1 actually supplied. Is there any objection to that ? 

6028. Mr. BRUNYATE. — If there has been no transaction at all, I should 
be inclined to say we should stick to our established practice and not treat sums 
as spent which have not been spent. I would follow the analogy of business 
procedure. If, as a private authority, I order £100,000 worth of material, the 
probability is that in tbe ordinary course of business I may have to put down 
■ £25,000 at. an early stage before delivery. Anything like this which is fairly 
on an analogy with ordinary business should be done by the India Office. On 
the other hand, suppose we order a gun from Home and the type is not sealed 
and settled, we should not tell the public in our Budgets that we have paid 
£50,000 when the scheme has not come into being at all. 

, - • 6Q29. Sir W. MEYER. — Regarding advance communications dealing with 

possible- changes of projects by the India Office; in the ordinary Finance De- 
partment, as you know, you often receive demi-official letters from the Secretary 
in the India Office giving advance information, saying you will presently receive 
a despatch from the Secretary of State conveying such and such orders. Is 
there any similar action on the part of the India Office authorities in matters 
within your sphere ?' ■■ 

* 6030. Mr. B RUN Y ATE.— The army authorities often receive advance 
•babies Of ' despatches and so forth. But I do not, and I think the Army 
Secretary does not, in practice receive much advance information in. regard to 
such matters as store purchases. 

‘ 6031. SIR, MEYER. — Is a similar advance warning given, from, the 

India Office as‘ regard's the changes in military expenditure, etc,? . . 

6032. Mr. BRUNYATE. — No, practically this is not done; within my 

icptpeipenee. . , t 

•603*3; Sir "Wk MEYER. — Might it not he done ? ■ . . \< ■ ■ 

.,0034. Mr. BRUNYATE: — Well* I cannot state the fact categorically, 
but* the impression left in my mind is that in practice it is very difficult to get 
earlier or fuller information from the Secretary of State, even informally, about 
Home Military expenditure. They are not disposed to go into the matter more 
ally than they do now. ' r t 

6035. Sir W. MEYER. — Very often, judging from experience in the 
ordinary Finance Department, a considerable time elapses between the. issue of a 
decision conveyed demi-officially and the receipt of the despatch out here ? 
i .'0036,. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I will answer your question in this way. I 
Jiaye suggested that the supply departments here might be in fuller conamunic- 
,aJ4o,n yith the Director General of Stores. The Military Finance Secretary 
cdulci/also, perhaps be in closer touch with the India Office. There is certainly 
jio.thi’pg .in the attitude of the India Office to prevent this. . 

j6Q37. PRESIDENT. — Supposing that it were, necessary to effect a 
naaterial reduction in military charges, how would you proceed to do> this ? 

6038. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I doubt whether I can give much help to the 
Committee in this matter. In the ordinary way of business . the Finance 
Department has been doing its best to keep down expenditure. It has also 
sometimes initiated proposals for economy. It has done so usually by informal 
suggestions to administrative authorities. The Iasi and the present Comtnanders- 
in- Chief themselves have done a good deal towards cutting down expenditure. 
The position now reached is that economies are impossible in most cases 
except by administrative reorganizations. The question of 1 economy seems to 
me therefore, to have passed, very largely, into the hands of the administrative 
people themselves. All I can do is to pffer the suggestion that in this or that 
instance there seems to he . a primd facie case for consideration. I - cannot 
express a strong personal opinion that economy will eventually be found to be 
possible, when this consideration has been give t, and the administrative side 
also has been heard. . , . vk. . * 



(»■)' I would first mention the Military Accounts Department, . where, I 
think, a large- economy is possible, but I may defer this till later, '.(H) It 
seems to me as an outsider that, in view of the conditions under which economy 
is pioj.osed to-day, a lower strength of Indian units with larger reserves would 
naturally be a measure to look into. (Hi) I tbink tliat a strong prin/a fcic%e 
case might be made out for the discontinuance of the rifle factory; and, similarly, 
I think the leather work for the army could eventually be placed to a large 
' extent in private bands. .1 cannot say, however, what my final view would 
, be after I had heard the case argued on the administrative sicte T (iv) i .cannot 
see, personally, that a special officer is required for contracts in each "division. 
This question was discussed at Sir Percy .Lake’s Committee of which I. was 
.a member, hut I was not <oivineed by the arguments adduced in favour of 
'these appointments, (v) The Finance Department has always held that the 
transport registration staff could he largely reduced, and at one time or another 
has put forward informal proposals to that effect. The idea of a reduction 
-in this establishment has now been accepted in principle by 'fc'hd ^ommander- 
in-Ghief, but no scheme has been worked out. (vi) A schema "was" discussed 
before Sir Perey Lake’s Committee for the reduction of the number of horse's 
•in British cavalry regiments in peace time. It is a purely administrative 
•^question, but the Committee may like to have- their attention called to' the 
-matter. My opinion was that no real ease had been made out against’" the 
suggested reduction, (oit) There is an officer at present in charge of tb © grass 
„ farms in every division. . This was recommended by the Committee . which 
dealt with military farms. t advised the acceptance of. . the , Committee's 
recommendation, but, on reconsideration, I doubt whether this establishment is 
‘really necessary. TFe have reorganized the dairy farms pn jan&tbe.r ; principle. 
We have abolished divisional control and created two Circles, with- a circle 
‘officer in each who supervises the various managers. It is a question whether 
a similar arrangement would not do for tlie grass farms, an extra inspecting 
•^officer or two being allowed if necessary, (biii) I would like tb mention as 
my eighth point the possibility of reducing the number of officers of- tlie-Rdya! 
Army Medical Corps One point for the consideration of the Committee-fa this 
connexion is the enormous improvement in the health of the British - army in 
India of recent years. This should reduce medical work very greatly^ - , . Ther rpai-n 
argument against reducing the- establishment is of course our war requirements. 
I.tjs. further urged, that, if we reduce the strength of the medical officers,- the pre- 
ventive work against disease which has been so successful in recent' years wiil-be 
weakened, and we shall get back to the old state of things. This is plausible, but, 
personally,. I think the argument is pressed too far. ( ix ) In all the reviewing 
and examining of military arrangements, which has gone on. for the past six or 
seven years, I have never seen any special study of the Supply and Transport 
-Corps arrangements with regard to contracts and food supplies^ ‘'I tliinic .the 
question wants looking into. I suggested some time ago thaf it wouTd be vsd'sfe 
to have a statement drawn up explaining the present system and I hoped to. 4 see 
it before coming to the Committee, but I have not yet seen it. T think it will 
be ready by the time tlie responsible administrative authority appears before 
you. (sc) I should like also to mention that tl ere is reason to believe that under 
the new clothing allowance scheme for British troops introduced in 1909-10, 
by which a cash allowance has been substituted for certain issues of clothing 
.in kind, the British soldier is getting much more money than he needs for his 
clothing and is putting a considerable sum into his pocket-. This advantage to 
tlie soldier was a recognized part of the scheme, but it was never intended to bo 
on so large a scale as it is now believed to I>e in actual practice. The rates, rtf 
allowance are to be revised triennially. I think that, if the possibility is kept 
in "view and the question, is - taken up at an early date, a considerable saving 
may be obtained, when the time for revision comes round. - ^ 

6039. Sir P. LAKE. — Do you think there is any room for economy by 
providing quarters at stations- and- charging rent for them, or by hutting troops 
at present under canvas ? 

-6040. Mr. BEUNTATE.- — ‘You me-n that tlie rent would repay us for ctif 
capital outlay ? 
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6041. Sib P. LAKE. — Yes. 1 see from the figures in your Memorandum 
that certain quarters built by the Military Works Services are remunerative ; 
could this system be extended ? 

6042. Mb. BRTJNYATE — The fact that rents are recovered, and that the 
amount of such rentals is increasing, does not necessarily mean that particular 
works are remunerative. The maximum assessed rentals are only calculated to 
cover maintenance, interest on capital, and so forth, so that there is no question 
of any surplus or profit being obtained, and often these maxima are not obtain- 
able owing to the rule which limits the rent recoverable from officers of each 
rank. It is possibly true, however, that in tbe long ran we are wasting money 
by not facing the question of building for troops in the hills. We are 
spending a good deal of money on tents, and if you spent twenty lakhs on 
buildings you would probably save money in the end, so far as that particular 
group of transactions is concerned. On the other hand, I am rather sceptical 
about the general policy of incurring heavier capital outlay now with a view 
to diminLhing recurring chai’ges in the future. You at once raise your general 
standard of expenditure by embarking on such a policy, and there is alwaj s 
a doubt as to whether you will succeed in getting it down again. 

6043. Sir W. MEYELl. — Speaking of quarters built by the Military 
Works Services have they been remunerative from the commercial point 
of view ? Do the rents paid by officers cover the outlay on construction ? 

6044. Mr. BEUNYATE. — The ordinary standard rent is, I think, per 
cent, but it is frequently reduced by the operation of rank limits. 

6045. Sir W. METER. — Erom a financial point of view would you be 
in favour of building more quarters for officers ? 

6046. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Wherever it is possible to get quarters built 
by private enterprise I would prefer that agency. We charge a rent which is 
estimated to recoup us eventually, but, where the rank limit comes into 
operation, we obviously lose on it. On the hand we never get more than the 
amount required to recoup us. 

6047. PRESIDENT. — Formerly native contractors built quarters for 
officers when they believed that cantonments were permanent, but tbe changes 
consequent on the Redistribution Scheme made them reluctant to build quar- 
ters in tbe new stations P 

6048. Mr. BRUNYATE.' — I believe there are many cases in which we 
have no course but to build quarters ourselves — in new cantonments for instance. 

CO 49. Sir W. MEYER. — Speaking generally as an outside observer, what 
is your opinion in regal'd to the question of reducing the number of officers in 
the Indian army ? 

6050. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I feel some diffidence in answering this ques- 
tion, because there seems to be no point on which financial knowledge definitely 
comes in. My financial experience gives me no right to express an opinion. 

6051. Sir W. MEYER. — Some years ago there were a number of Briga- 
dier-Generals of artillery appointed, were there not ? 

6052. Mr. B R U NY ATE. — Last year. 

6053. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that the Finance Department ao> 
cepted the scheme reluctantly. If you bad to make a reduction in military 
charges, would you sacrifice these Brigadier- Generals ? 

6054. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — It is purely an ad mi nisi rat ive question 
whether they are needed or not. I am not prepared to say whether they are 
necessary or unnecessary. 

6055. Sir W. MEYER. — If you were Finance Member, and there was a 
financial crisis, would you propose their reduction ? 

6056. Mr. BRUNYALE. — I would tell the Commander-in- Chief how 
much reduction we wanted, and leave the election of items to 4im , 
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6057. -Ser .W. MEYER. — Is there needless expenditure inourred by send- 
ing British troops to the hills? 

6058. Mr. B RIJN'YATB. — There has been considerable economy lately in 
sending invalids to the hills instead of sending them to England. As regards 
sending men to the hills in ordinary course the only special way in whieh I 
have met the question is in regard to the claims of families to go to the hills. 
The sending of additional families entails accommodation questions, and it has 
always been a question to me as Military Einance Secretary as to whether these 
moves hiave not been carried out on too big a seale. I have seen letters from 
divisional Principal Medical Officers which seem to imply that European 
women and children cannot under any circumstances remain in the plaius for 
the hot weather. Possibly there is scope for economy, e.g., by sending them up 
in relays for half the summer only. 

. 6059. Sir W. MEYER. — Regarding the Supply and Transport Corps » is 
it necessary, to have a Director- General of Supply and Transport ? ' . .. - 

'6060.’ Mr. BRUNYATE. — My opinion about that is that bis position is 
anomalous, and that there is hardly room for a Head of the Supply and 
Transport working under, and in daily contact with, the Quartermaster- 
General. . On the other hand, it seems to me, first, that a very large organiza- 
tion like the Supply and Transport Corps may reasonably claim to haveione 
General Officer’s appointment, and secondly, that the difficulty is not in having 
a surplus man, but in not having adequate provision for inspection. ' should 
have thought that if the present position of things is not satisfactory^ the best 
course, would be, . not to get rid of the appointment altogether^ hut to convert 
it into an inspecting appointment ? i l in 

’ ■ r 6061.. PRESIDENT. — How is the Quartermaster-General to direct such 
a technical Department when he is likely to know but little about 1 its details ? 
At Home there are Directors of Supplies and Transport who are Brigadier- 
Generals.' At Home you also have an Inspector of the Army Service Corps 
under the Quartermaster- Genex-aL If you were to convert the Director - here 
into an inspecting officer, who would be responsible for thead-Bainiskration of 
the Department ? ,■ 

6062. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Well, I say again there are many of these 
semi- administrative questions I would prefer not to touch. I speak with 'great 
diffidence on these questions. My answer to that would he that as far as I 
understand it, the Quartermaster-General has not a great many other things to 
do. As far as I can judge the Supply and Transport work is his main work. 
He has also questions connected with railways, hutting, fete.,' but really 
it does not seem to me that this side of his office is a very Voluminous' one* or 
one which gives rise to many questions requiring his personal orders. 

Then, as regards Supply and Transport, the Director is assisted by two very 
senior officers for supply and transport respectively, and to put another 
man between them and the Quartermaster-General does not seem right. 

6063. PRESIDENT. — You are in favour of converting the present Direc- 
tor into an inspecting officer of supply and transport. In that case he would 
be a Major-General, because to abolish the one appointment of that rank available 
for tlxe Supply and Transport Corps would.be much resented ? 

6064. Mb. BRUNYATE. — Yes, that is the suggestion I would put to the 
Committee. 

6065. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied with the present organization of 
the Military Accounts Department ? Have you considered measures for the 
reduction of expenditure there, combined with equal or greater efficiency ? 

6066 . Mr. BRUNYATE.— My answer to the first clause of the question 
is in the negative, and to the second that I have recently taken part in prepar- 
ing a scheme for the modification and reorganization of the Department. 


107 
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6067. Sir W. MEYER. — Perhaps you could provide some papers on this 
point, or sketch for the information of the Committee the main features of the 
scheme ? 

6068. Mr. BRUNT ATE. — I will forward to the Committee a copy of the 
notes showing the lines on which the reorganization has been discussed in the 
Einance Secretariat. The proposals have been provisionally and broadly 
accepted by the Einance Member, but will have to be referred to the Army De- 
partment, the Comptroller General, and others, and I must therefore not commit 
the Hon’ble Member in the matter. 

, What we propose to, do is to abolish the three circle controllers and substi- 
tute inspecting officers, one for the Northern and one for the Southern Army. 
"We. propose to make accounts and audit administration in each division self-con- 
tained ; thus there will be in each division an audit office in the charge of a 
superior officer of the Military Accounts Department, and a disbursing office in 
thp charge of another such officer ; over both, and co-ordinating the work of the 
two, there will be a deputy controller who' will he the final audit authority 
for expenditure iu that division. He will also be the financial adviser of the 
General officer commanding. It is hoped in connection with this scheme, or 
a short time after its promulgation, to effect a considerable reduction in the scope 
of the audit carried out by the Military Accounts Department. The figures 
which it is suggested by the Military Accountant General should be audited are 
fifty per cent., or six months, of the ordinary expenditure, and twenty-five per 
cent, of the store expenditure only. He calculated that this scheme would save 
Rs. lakhs. How ever, I put forward this figure with m.uch reserve, because 
X fchipk, when the scheme comes to be fully worked out, there will be some 
largo deductions to be madre from it. X mention it, however, in order that the 
Committee may know that there is really a prospect of very substantial savings 

in this department. 

* 7 1 % 

6069. Sir W. MEYER.— yon. speak of only auditing- a certain 
proportion, of the accounts, do y ou me^ that the remaining bills will be paid 
without any. check whatever.?- 

' 6070. Mr. BRUNT ATE. — In thp- 3 case of British regi merits, tb e whole of 
the accounts are prepared by a trained expert office, and that in effect is really 
a preliminary audit. In this case it might prove safe only to audit a propor- 
tion of the accounts. 


6071. Sir W. MEYER. — But in the case of other pay bijls the disburser 
must check. They cannot be paid blindfold: 

6072. IVJr. BRUNT AT E. — -That, will, have to be, con^idei^ed; and. worked 
In, speaking' of. auditing only §0 per cent, of bills. wrp : w^er.e. referring 

prijp^fily, to the pay- of units. 

, 6073. Sir W. MEYER. — There must be- a certain amount of check for 
every bill which comes to the office for payment. You would not pay a private 
bill without looking through it ? 

6074., Mr. BRUNYATE.— No. 

6076.. ERESIDRNT. — Surely the system is on the following lines; the 
bill^ aye. passed by the. responsible, people concerned, but: under the ^existing 

there is an independent set of people, who examine and check ?- 

6076. Sir W. MEYER.-— There must be, as an ordinary ma tter of busi- 
ness* some , cheek on, the details which comprise a b ill. 


. . 5 077 ‘ Prcsimm the accounting officer passes the bill, 

but tbe audit officex ia an independent person., 


6078. Sir W. MEYER, — In the case of a large establishment, 
presume errors would be picked up, if not earlier then in the later accounts ? 


I 


• +v, 6 °fi 9 V ^ + ?BUNYATE.-It is presumed that they would.be picked up 
£™m^uTl»£r m tto a0eo “ tB ware .audited/ BnJthfct . SugM- 
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6080. Sib. W. MEYER.— But if an officer overdraws money in good faith 
it is not usually recovered, is it, if the first challenge only takes place after a 
lapse of six months or more ? 

6081 PRESIDENT. — I think that Mr. Brunyate means that all the hills 
that go in are passed after scrutiny by some official and paid in due course ? 

6082. Mr. B RUNYATE.— Yes. 

6083. Sib W. MEYER. — But you do not propose to do away with the 
checking of them ? Take a civil case. In district treasuries men dratr their 
pay on handing in their pay bills which are checked there and then before pay- 
ment. The Accountant General also checks subsequently by post-audit. 
Under your system would there be that double examination ? 

6084. Mb. BRUNYATE.- — The examination which would be dispensed 
with is that in the office of the Accountant General. As regards the question 
as to whether there is any adequate checking on the part of the Accounts 
Department in the original preparation of the bill, I should say there is no 
strictly technical checking in the case of native troops at present. YTe were 
dealing with the case on general lines only in the scheme 1 have mentioned. I 
made some reservation myself in regard to Store charges, and I contemplated 
that alL that sort of thing would eventually be worked out and considered in 
detail. 

, 6085. Sir W. MEYER. — As- to your tfeW general system,- is? it Act rather 
a. matter of evolution than revolution. At present yon have a deputy con- 
troller for the division who has a pay and disbursing branch under him Y ' 

6086. Mb. BRUNYATE. — No,, these officers are independent. Under the. 
present system, the deputy controller is simply the head of’ the divisional audit 
office. The disbursing, officer is not under him hut under the controller. 

6087. Sib W. MEYER. — Anyliowy you propose practically to make the 
deputy controller into a local controller, and to convert two controllers into 
inspecting officers and abolish the third ? 

6088. Mb. BRUNYATE — Yes.. We- regard the hew scheme as Singly a 
natural development of the reorganization- introduced- a few years ago. . , 

6089: Sra W. MEYER. — The divisional disbursing system- wafc ib£r6dueech * 
some years ago I understand ? 

6090. Mb. BRUNYATE. — Yes, and it is,- 1 consider,- working very satis- 
factorily. 

6091. SrR W. MEYER'. — The essence' o'f the system Istkat' it saVes time 

by having the pay bills made up by a trained officer. Gould the system ho 
further extended ? • ' " - ’ 

6092. Mr. B R UN Y ATE.— -I think it quite* capable of* extension, hut the 
point. has- not yet- been. taken up>. W-e have; however, always-had it in mind 
to consider whether it could not he extended to native units. I agree that the 
question of extending the functions of disbursing officers so as to include otper 
expenditure, such as the pay of Indian units for example, is one which might' 
well he taken up in connection with - the scheme which I have outlined to the' 
Committee. 

6098.. Sib W. MEYER. — In so far as> it ooulddre extended, would you 
say that.it would lead to financial economies ? 

6094. Mb. BRUNYATE. — I should assume so, , but I have not had the 

question examined. • 

6095. Sib W. MEYER. — Is. the present system, after development,' one 
which lends itself fairly well to demands made during war ? 

6096- Mb.. BRUNYATE. — I think it would lend itself very well to 
operations in time of wax. A large section of each office would go to the front, - 
and.be in connection as it-were with that part of the field force -to- which it' be- 
longed. 
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6097. Sir W. MEYER. — Tinder the old system of four controllers, special 
accounts offices liad to be improvized for an expedition ? 

6098. Mr. JBRTJNYATE. — Yes. 

6099. Sir W. MEYER. — It also led to waste of money because the 
accounts people did not come up until much expenditure had been incurred ? 

6100. Mr. BRUNYATE — It is one of the advantages which we claim for 
the new scheme that it will lit in w r ell with war requirements. The Military 
Accountant General has received definite instructions to proceed with the 
question of accounts and audit arrangements in time of war. 

6101. Sir W. MEYER. — There is one point on which I would like 
to be quite clear, and that is what account arrangements would be made for 
internal defence troops when the divisions of the .Field Army went oif to the 
front ? 

6102. Mr. BRUNYATE — That is a question that has not yet been fully 
worked out, but it is to be taken up. 

6103. Sir W. MEYER. — In this respect then, your accounts organization 
is defective, I take it, because it has not yet made provision for the accounts of 
the men left in India when a division goes to the field ? 

6104. Mr. BRUNYATE. — It has not yet been indicated how this will be 
done. But we are looking into the question in connexion with the scheme. 

6105. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that stock inspection should be 
made more thorough than it is ? 

6106. Mr BRUNYATE. — Well, there is none at all on behalf of the 
Aocounts Department at present. The Department was relieved of that duty 
some years ago. I would advocate the question being taken up again. 

6107. Sir W. MEYER. — In paragraph 41 of your Memorandum I notice 
that there was heavy over-stocking in the Clothing Department some years 
ago? 

6108. Mr. BRUNYATE. — That was so. 

6109. Sir W. MEYER. — That involved a waste of money, because stock 
accrued which could only be disposed of by sale to the public at a loss ? 

6110. Mr. BRUNYATE, — These sales are still going on. 

6111. Sir W. MEYER. — How did this mismanagement arise ? 

6112. Mr. BRUNYATE. — The miscalculation, partly arose from the 
change of system which I described in my Memorandum, namely the introduc- 
tion of clothing allowance schemes for Indian troops and afterwards for British 
troops. It was also, I think, partly due to the decision arrived at in 1903-04 
to provide units with considerable reserves of clothing. I think that led to 
larger stocks being laid in than were required. My own opinion is that there 
was also avoidable overestimating of requirements. 1 would just mention 
a case of this kind as an instance. It is a ease where two hundred yards of 
expensive material were being used annually on an average, and you find 
the Clothing Department laying in thirteen years' stock. 

6113. PRESIDENT. — Who was the Director ? 

.6114. Mr. BRUNYATE.— Colonel Palin. 

6115. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think inspection would obviate this ? 

6116. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes, it would tend to prevent such occur- 
rences. 

6117- Sir W. MEYER.— Is there a waste of money in connexion with 
medical stores ? 

6118. Mr. BRUNYATE.— X have no reason to think that there is any 
waste of money. Medical stores are largely purchased by the civil departments, ’ 
and their demands are increasing. It is not my personal opinion that there is 
waste of money there. 
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6X19. Sir W. MEYER. — When I was occupying the position you now 
hold there used to be questions every now and then about stock-taking in the 
Medical Stores which seemed to indicate an unbusinesslike system. ° 

6120. Mr. BRUNYATE — I think the new system of accounts has effect- 
ed a great improvement in that direction. 

6121. Sir W. MEYER. — I would like to bring out this point ; has your 
experience been that, whereas it is a good thing to diminish concentration 
in ordinary accounts and audit work, it has also been a good thing to centralize 
the technical accounts work relating to the Ordnance and other departments 
by putting them in the hands of a single office at Calcutta ? 

6122 Mr. BRUNYATE. — I regard it as a vast improvement on the 
previous system. 

6123. PRESIDENT. — It is often alleged that the Military Accounts is a 
** babu-ridden ” Department ; that much time and labour are spent therein in 
meticulous and often unreasonable objections, and that the officers of the De- 
partment might well take a broader view of their functions without abrogating 
the essence of the financial and audit control which it is their duty to apply. 
"What is your view on these points ? If the criticisms are in any way correct, 
do they point to the possibility of reducing the clerical establishments of the- 
Department by the adoption of a less rigid system p- 

6124. Mr. BRUNYATE. — The people who use the term ft babu-ridde 11 ** 
adopt an attitude of hostility from which I should like to disassociate myself. 
They overlook the complexity o£ military pay systems and the comparative 
absence of discretionary powers on the part of the accounis officer. His business 
is to interpret regulations. I think perhaps it will answer the Committee’s 
question if I say that, so far as my experience goes, the military accounts officers- 
have a narrower view of their duties than civil accounts officers. As to any 
improvement in this respect leading to the reduction of clerks, of course nothing 
will help you to reduce your clerks until you have improved the quality and 
traditions of your personnel. 

This can in part be done by putting the young men into more responsible- 
positions, as we propose to do under the scheme which I have outlined to the- 
Committee. Then, again, we have just introduced young civilian officials. I pro- 
posed, and the Hon. Member has agreed with me, that part of the preliminary 
training of these young officers should be in the civil accounts offices. We hope 
in this way to establish some feeling of identity between the two. branches. 

6125. Sir W . ME YE R. — Have the older officers of the Department 
become so conservative that nothing much is to be expected from them, and does 
©nr chief hope- of improvement lie in a new spirit among the younger officers ? 

6126. Mr. BRUNYATE— -Substantially so. 

6127. Sir W. MEYER. — There are rules now, are there not, under 
which an accounts officer may waive objections to small sums ? 

6128,. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes, up to a rupees 

6129. Sir W. MEYER.-— -So far as your knowledge goes, do they 
exercise it ? 

6130. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes. But it is really meant for little discre- 
pancies- which come out in audit. The audit officer writes off the balauce at once. 
Otherwise the rule does not have any material effect. 

6131. Sir W. MEYER. — In these notes- which will be communicated to- the 
Committee there is a great deal about auditing ; would you kindly explain for 
the information of the Committee the terms “ pre-audit '* and “ post-audit ” ?. 

6182. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Pre-audit is when a charge is examined and 
passed before payment. Post-audit is when payment takes, place before -final 
audit. 
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6133. Sir W. MEYER. — I am in possession of some notes by a high 
official in the Civil Accounts Department in which he speaks somewhat 
contumeliously of the work of the Military Accounts Department ? 

6134. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I am glad of this opportunity of expressing 
my strong sense and appreciation of the industry and conscientiousness uniformly 
displayed by the military officers. 

613a. . Sir . W. ME, TER. — As your Military Accounts Department be* 
comes more, civil in character, is it proposed to interchange officers between the 
civil and'military branches ? 

6136. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Well, that is along way ahead, I think, but it 
looks to me as if in the future we shall probably have both Departments under 
one Head, and possibly a degree of interchangeability, but I regard' that at some 
considerable distance off. The ‘ present scheme is an attempt to make the 
best arrangements w r e can with a self-contained - department in the natural, line 
of development. 

,61j37* BKESIDENT.— It has Tbeen alleged,, on the other hand, 1 that much 
time and labour is wasted by military officers failing to recognize that 1 it 1 is the 
duty of an accounts officer to enforce rules ag they stand,' and that' when circum- 
stances seem to warrant .a departures from these, the proper cottrse is not to 
enter into correspondence with the Accounts Department, hut to apply to the 
requisite executive authority for the amendment of the rule or a special devi- 
ation from it. "What is your opinion as to this ? 

6138. Mr. BRUNYATE — I think'it is true that a great deal of unneces- 
sary correspondence takes place owing to the idea which some officers have that 
by arguing with the Accounts Officer they will probably get him to withdraw 
his objection. We have often called attention to it up here. In the vast 
majority of cases an audit officer’s decision is upheld, and -if an applicant’s 
’appeal to the Government is conceded it is conceded because the Government; 
have power to sanction that particular concession. Another- point bearing on 
this question is that many officers do not know their way about in these matters, 

. and one of the things we had hoped in constituting the audit officer to be the 
financial advisers or General Officers Commanding was' that they would help 
them in these matters. Bor instance if the General Officer Commanding wants 
to press a case which he thinks a hard one, the audit officer, even though main- 
taining his objection, could often give the General a draft of the letter to 
Government, and so help him to get it stated a t once in a way that w T as tech- 
nically correct and complete. 

; ... Biles have beenshown to me in which there has been a woeful amount of 

■ discussion, which, could have . been ^voided if the General Officer Commanding 
had known how to state his case to the Government of India and get ib disposed of. 
There is a very marked difference in this connexion between different Generals. 
Sir James Wolf e-Murray, late of the i3th Division,- waS a General who paid a 
- great deal of attention to the financial side of his work, and from a return he 
sent in we find that there were only ten appeals in three years from his Division. 
This I attribute to his knowledge of this' kind of work and to effective eo-opera- 
tion between him and his accounts officer. 


|5139, Sir W. MI EYE 13 .—There used to he claims in former years due 
to the dilatoriness of the accounts' office in dealing with' 'claims" Against British 
regiments. Brequently they were put in after the regiment had' left the 
co.np.try, .Do they occur still ?- 


. ■ 6140,.31r. BRUNYATE.— Cases do occur- in which,' fop a ••vaidetyi of 
reasons, claims are not put in until the .regiment has left- India and ■ may 
.tfieretore have to be waiyed. We frequently find on examination .that the delay 
is not due or! not solely due to the accounts office. 

^ — ;TE[0w dotlie civil officers recruited of late years- for 

r»Avv\ Tk n vn ’w i 4 h /\ Z « w 5 I jt. Jt ■ o 


Apartment compare with their military Cdnf fires ? 

a diffl « ul V ih^oMparitfg' senior ^military 
f lon S s tandmgm ^e depa^ment with youhgsterswho Tiav<H ust coffie 
out to the country and whom I have only just met ; but I say very readily' thfct T am 
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favourably impressed with these new civilian officers ; they are promising men 
and have a variety of useful personal qualifications- They have got through 
their preliminary training rapidly and thoroughly in spite of their ignorance of 
India and the army. When the change was first proposed ‘I was against it : 
today I look forward to the effects of the change without any apprehension 
and indeed with satisfaction. •- • 

6148. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that under the old system we 
could not get exactly the pick of the army ' for the Accounts .Department ? - 

6144. Mr. JBREN YATE . — W e got some very good men sometimes. 

6145. Sir W. MEYER. — But you also had a considerable number of 

mediocre officers ? ' • - - - 

6146. Mr. BRJJN YATE. —Yes. 

6147. Sir W. MEYER. — : Besides, apart from efficiency, these civil 

officers costless: than military .men do they not ? I have a statement here 
prepared; by- the Military Accountant General which hears' on "that" point. T 
find that the average cost of the military officers is Rs. 1,132, and that Of a civil 
officer Rs. 991 per mensem. This is the average pay "taking - the - officer’s 
career right through the Department. - - * ... 

-6148. Mr. BRENYATE. — I do not reeolleet the figures, but I accept the 
accuracy of that statement. - • 

. 6149. PRESIDENT. — Has the scheme for making the Deputy Controller 
of Military ; Accounts for ea,cb division also the financial adviser of the General 
Officer Commanding, worked well in practice ? Have you any amendment to 
.suggest ? 

6150. Mr. BRENY4TE.— I have dealt with this question in the notes 
on the -reorganization, of the Department which I will give you. It has been- a 
decided . improvement on the old relationships^ but it has not, within the 
'time that has, elapsed since its inaugui-ation, attained ‘the success which we 
had hoped. There are some permanent difficulties which cannot he completely 
overcome. A divisional General is often away* from his station a good 
■ deal, in summer in the hills and in winter with bis troops. I think, moreover, 
that these financial advisers have found a difficulty in, shaking off the traditions 
of audit officers. Also they have not had much leisure for doing work for the 
-General Officer Commanding. They are subordinate' to the Controller; there- 
fore, their advice is, not final, and there is a good deal of Uneasiness about "giving 
advice at all. They have been under the impression that the Controller would 
.think they were ignoring liim! ‘ We have had. these points id mindin' * firkin- 
jug the new scheme. ‘ Ender that scheme the" fihaneial adviser to the General 
Officer Co ngm anding yull he independent, i.e. } any advice he gives as adviserhe 
. can, sustain afterwards as audit officer. Secondly, in redistributing work under 
. thisschemewe have left the financial adviser^ With sortie leisure' fro in the routine 
<jfaccaqnt and audit duties, so that he can pay more- attentidn to the require- 
ments of the divisional General and his staff. " I * hope - therefore that things 
will, ^vork- better, under the new system. 

,6151, Sir. P, IAKB. — Do you contemplate bringing them in closer 
tqucffijwith the Generals ? *' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

... 60.5^- Mr, .BRENYATE.— Yes. 

- 6153-. Sir P. BAKE. — Will von kindly . tell us what measures have been 
adopted to allow of General Officers Commanding divisions knowing- how 
expenditure is going on ? ' ‘ r * 1 

, 6154^ M r. BRENYATE. — In the first place, the Budget system was 

altered in order to give each division' a separate' Budget. 'Ph-the secdnd place, 
the accounts were revised so- that ’ divisional Gehefals ‘ might, ’Sas far as possible, 
have a definite amount under a definite head. In the third place, statements 
were issued by which the General -Officer Commanding could watch the course 

• of expenditure month by month.! These were the main points. • • 

6155. Sir P. BAKE.- — My experience ‘Was that these statements reached 
the .Geperai Officei* Cpnphandihg. too late to be of much practical value. 

* , 6JL56, Sir W. ,M KY E R.— Do not divisional Generali get' their Budgets 

’ a considerable time after the financial year hds begun ? ' ‘ *“ 
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6157. Mr. BRUNT ATE. — Yes, I do not know the exact time, but it is 
probably two or three months after. 

6158. Sir W. MEYER. — Is not that rather a handicap ? 

6159. Mr. BRUNYATE. — We cannot complete it under two or three 
months. 

6160. Sir W. MEYER. — The army Budget is made up from all the 
Budget statements furnished by the divisions ? 

6161. Mr. BRUNYATE. — But numerous alterations are made in them 
at headquarters, mostly in lump sums for all India, which have to be afterwards 
distributed in detail between the divisional Budgets ? 

6162. Sir W. MEYER. — Might not the Deput.v Controller give the 

divisional General a provisional Budget, explaining that it was only provisional 
and that the final sanction of the Einance Department had to be awaited ? - 

6163. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I think there would be no harm in it at all. 
We would readily give any preliminary information of this kind. 

6164. PRESIDENT. — So far as your experience goes, do divisional 
Generals make adequate use of the financial powers granted to them 2 Might 
these powers he increased ? 

6165. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Judging from the cases which come up to me 
here, I cannot say that the instances are numerous in which one is able to 
say that the General Officer Commanding ought not to have sent a case up. I 
am sure, however, that there is a considerable variety of practice among 
General Officers Commanding. Wkere the General Officer Commanding and 
the accounts officer pay a good deal of attentiou to these things and work to- 
gether, I feel sure that references are avoided, especially where you have an 
accounts officer who takes a less strict view of certain particular rules. I have 
iu my mind General Sir James Wolfe -Murray and the few petitions which 
came from his division. I think there is a difference in practice, but probably 
the existing powers used broad-mindedly on the part of the accounts officer and 
the General would go a good deal further than they do. 

1 come now to that part of the question “ Might these powers he in- 
creased ”2 Eor some purposes the powers of the General Officer Commanding 
are large, e. g., he can sanction what are called unauthorized hut otherwise 
regular charges ” up to Rs. 5,000 if he can find the money in his Budget allot- 
ment. The main limitations of his powers come under recurring charges. He 
can sanction no recurring expenditure whatever. Neither can he sanction any- 
thing in the way of a boon to a public servant. We will say an officer goes out 
for a couple of days to inspect camels and claims Rs. 5 detention allowance 
for each day he is away. The General cannot sanction it at all if the officer 
holds an appointment to which detention allowance has not been conceded by 
Tule. 

Then as regards the power about “ unauthorised hut otherwise regular 
charges this rule can always be defeated by undue interpretation, e. g., by 
quoting the audit rule that financial powers cannot be utilized to effect a 
change of practice, or by quoting the rale laid down by the Secretary of State 
that charges of an ** unusual ” kiod require his sanction. It depends on the 
type of man the audit officer is. We tried to get that rule to work more 
efficiently by suggesting that the General Officers Commanding should exercise 
their powers under that rule with reasonable freedom, and that the decisions if 
objeoted to should he sent up to the Government in a quarterly return where 
they would probably be passed en bloc , hut this proposal was objected to by 
the Comptroller General. 

In dealing with the question as to whether these powers could be enlarged, 
I should like to begin with a few caveats : I think there is a good deal of 
danger of the grant of power to sanction recurring expenditure leading to large 
additional expenditure in the long run. Cases in which sanction for recurring 
expenditure is required are not numerous. We addressed divisional Generals on 
this question a couple of years ago, and Sir James Wolfe-Murray sent in a very. 
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complete reply stowing a list of all the references he load made to the Govern- 
ment of India during the three years of his tenure; there were only i 05 of 
these references altogether, and some of them really originated in questions 
raised by the Government themselves. Only about 70 references in the three 
years involved recurring expenditure, and Sir James Wolfe Murray’s own con- 
clusion was that^ the power of sanctioning recurring expenditure should not 
be given to divisional Generals. 

Another point is that the, delegation of powers is often objected to on 
administrative grounds. I think we struck out quite as many suggestions for 
delegation in Sir James W olfe -Murray’s statement for this reason as for finan- 
cial reasons.. 

As regards “ hard cases,” there is a very decided tendency (possibly partly 
due to. General Officers not having very wide powers and therefore feeling loss 
responsibility) to deal with hard cases very liberally. In one case for example 
a detention allowance had been passed for 15Q days running; it was really 
an increase of pay, or deputation allowance, and should have come to G overn- 
ment. 

I should like to show a few ways in which these powers could be enlarged. 
We get up here a great many personal cases — trivial questions about detention 
allowance, pensions, etc., also questions about followers and menials. AH 
these are small matters, and I think in these cases we ought, as a matter of 
commonsens© administration, t& leave the General Officers to deal with them'. 
At present these petty personal questions overload us all at Army Headquarters. 

Then I still think, with all deference to the Comptroller General’s opinion 
about unauthorized but otherwise regular charges, that the rule should be made 
workable, and a statement should, I think, be issued showing what sort of 
things ought to be passed. Five thousand" rupees, however,, is too hi^h a limit 
for this particular purpose ; far above what used to be the corresponding limit 
for local G overnments., 

I think accounts officers might do more in the way of. provisional objections. 
I know of a number of cases where payments which had been going on for 
years, e.y., some follower’s pension, have been suddenly discovered to be irregular 
and have been* stopped outright,, eausing a good deal ©£ justifiable complaint. 
The proper course* would have been a reference to. the Government of India 
by the accannts officer himself, the charge being provisionally continued till 
orders were received. 

At present no reappropriation can be effected' without the approval of the 
Controller. This is a remnant of the old system and requires correction. I 
am inclined to think ton that, within Emits, the question whether General 
Officers Commanding should not be allowed to* reappropriate £rcrm grant to 
grant requires consideration. 

Another irritating rule is that the General Officer Commanding must 
personally exercise his own financial! powers, he is not permitted to delegate 
them, i.e., he- must- actually sign orders sanctioning expenditure himself . That 
is the reswlt. &£ having" a staff with no* finance man ©n it. If we get better 
arrangements, for- military financial, advice* the. Deputy Controller can take his 
fnlT share in questions; involving expenditure ; only when he and the adminis- 
trative staff o Steer disagreed would an ordinary routine question have to go- to 
the General, and the. rule; about personally signing could then lapse. 

My general opinion then would be as follows. Once we get better arrange- 
ments for financial advibe, as in the. scheme which- 1" have outlined, we should 
ease off matters- at once in the minor ways I have mentioned, and take up 
similar minor suggestions which may he put forward from time to time. 
Meanwhile the experiment should be watched-— all possibilities-- in the way 
of wider delegation should* be noted as they present themselves in the daily work 
of" administration — and eventually we should consider, if the system of' financial 
advice and co-operation is working satisfactorily, whether something on broader 
lines is not desirable. Hut at present we are not ready, I* think, .for anything 
very ambitious. And in any case it must he remembered* that practically all 
the important new. expenditure must remain centralized, for.- it. originates almost 
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entirely in schemes affecting the army, or a class or department of the army, 
throughout India. It is never confined to a single division in the way that an 
important scheme of new civil expenditure is often limited to a single province. 

I would add that as far as the finance Department is concerned, we have 
always wished General Officers to exercise the powers they already have, and 
we have always withstood proposals to restrict those powers. W e have preferred 
not to start nibbling at them. 

6166. Sir W. METER. — Have you had cases of the abuse of this very 
vague power of General Officers Commanding to incur expenditure up to five 
thousand rupees ? 

6167. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — No, I cannot recollect any clear case of abuse. 

6168. Sir W. METE R. — It is a power whose vague wording lends itself 

to abuse. I understand that you propose to l imi t that power, but at the same 
time to make it more elastic. ' 

On the civil side something has been done to diminish references by allow- 
ing such menials as sweepers and the like to be classed under the head of 
office contingencies. Is it so on the military side ? ‘ ‘ 

6169. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — I think not, but the point is well worthy of 
consideration. It might be taken up. 

6170. PRESIDENT. — Do you think it would be advisable to give finan- 
cial powers to the General Officers Commanding the Northern and Southern 
Armies ? 

6171. Mr. BRTJNYATE.— I think they should have normal powers- to 
deal with their own establishment and so on, but I suppose that is not -the 
point of the question ? 

6172. Sir W. MEYER. — We were considering whether Army Com- 
manders might be administrative as well as executive officers. . ' 

6173. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — I am opposed to the suggestion that 3 they 
should exercise administrative functions in matters of expenditure*. We already 
have four Secretariats dealing with every proposal involving recurring 
expenditure. We have the divisional Generals, Army Headquarters, the 
Army Secretariat, and the Pinance 'Department, all with a strong staff. To 
add a fifth will only mean extra establishments and expense, and no material 
relief to the Government of India. The key to the question of delegation is to 
he found in better arrangements for financial advice. Given them, I would 
just as soon delegate powers to a divisional commander at once as I would to 
an Army Commander. 

6174. Sir W. MEYER. — There is also the objection that the divisional 
General has a financial officer and the Army Commander has not. Would 
the latter have to consult the nearest Deputy Controller ? 

6175. Mr. BRTJNYATE.— Yes. 


6176. PRESIDENT. — Might the hulk of Army Regulations he advan- 
tageously curtailed without diminishing effective financial control ? 

6177. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — I am only concerned with Volumes I, II and 
X. I think there is an inevitable complexity in military regulations partly 
owing to variety of system, and the tenacity with which every military officer 
clings to his old historical and prescriptive rights, and also to the system of pay 
of rank and staff pay. We proposed to modify the latter in 1907 but were not 
aliowed to do so. The Secretary of State has now, however, ordered the matter 
to be taken up again. Then, again, one of the reasons why the regulation^ are so 
precise and minute is because of financial centralization at Army Headquarters. 
As I have explained above it may be possible, a few years hence, to take up the 
question ot giving Generals larger powers and of simplifying the Regulations. 

, a 61 I?1 What struck me in times past was that whereas 

tinder the Civil Service Regulations every now and then cases would arise 

Sr e ^hat ma Bufe°wh(S e L^b SpeCial ooncession ’ the Regulations were not altered 
6179. Mr, BRTJNYATE. — There is undoubtedly this tendency. 
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' 6180. Sib, W. MEYER. — Is there any trouble about travelling allow- 
ances, which in 1906 were made of a more contractual character ? 

-6181. Mr. BRUNT ATE. — We have not had a great deal of trouble; 
it has worked well so far. 

6182. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it possible to expand the system and thus 
diminish work? 

6183. Mr. BRUNYATE.— It is difficult to reply ; Volume X certainly 
wants looking into with a view to simplification. 

6184. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider that the present system of admi- 
nistration and co-ordination at Army Headquarters and in the Army and 
Einan.ee Departments, affords adequate check on expenditure and due considera- 
tion of measures proposed from all necessary points of view, future as well as 
present ? 

6185v Mr. B RUN Y ATE. — Erom the point of view of finance, I think 
the system puts us in a very strong position. It gives the financial adviser of 
the army the last word with the Commander-in-Chief and Army Member 
in everything which involves expenditure. The financial adviser is very rarely 
over-ruled by the Commander-in- Chief, and where he is he still has a right of 
reference to the Einance Department. Erom a broader point of view I should 
like to . say, taking the system as a whole and apart from certain anomalies 
which are inevitable under an arrangement which combines the functions of 
Commander-in-Chief and War Minister in one authority, that in my. opinion it 
has worked exceedingly well, and I should not myself propose anything which 
I should regard as an essential modification of its original lines. When I 
say it has worked well, I refer to the close and friendly co-operation between 
the Einance Department and the military authorities — not only the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself but the Heads of Branches. I do not mean to say 
that we have not had times of strain with perhaps every Branch, but I think 
on the whole there has been very full co-operation, and Branches have given 
and do give all due weight to financial arguments. This is my general 
View. At the same time I think there are directions in which the present sys- 
tem is not satisfactory. I think that there are too many co-ordinate authorities 
separately advising the Commander-in-Chief, who are free to go to him and give 
their opinion at any stage of a case. We certainly want some regular co-ordin- 
ating authority, possibly a Chief of the Staff, or an Army Secretary with 
higher status, or an improved Advisory Council. Secondly, I think the army 
is weakened by there being practically no satisfactory machinery for focussing 
collective military opinion, and we also suffer from the want of discussion across 
the table. It is true that a machinery exists in the form of an Advisory 
Council but it rarely meets, and in my opinion it is too large for practical 
work. The tendency is for members to confine themselves to their own depart- 
ment too closely and not to join in general discussion. The fact that the 
Commander-in-Chief is present hampers discussion. I think too that procedure 
is becoming more cumbrous, as the result of the subdivision of Branches of 
Army Headquarters into numerous separate Directorates. There is also rather 
a tendency to substitute a pronouncement of expert opinion for a full reasoned 
statement. I think that the Einance Department, though allowed ample 
latitude in the scope of its criticism, has been hampered by not knowing what 
is going on in the technical departments. These are my general criticisms of 
the present system, and the general remedies I lean to are first, financial advice 
in the Branches — just as we already have the Einance Department with its 
representative in the army administration as a whole-— and secondly, an improved 
and more efficient Advisory Council which will sit every week and deal not only 
with important schemes of new expenditure, hut with cases which come up 
in the or dinar y course of business and thus save references to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and prevent files being sent backwards and forwards to Branches, to 
the extent which obtains at present. ■ 

6186. PRESIDENT. — You say that a great many officers at Army 
Headquarters take the orders of the Commander-in-Chief in various matters, 
and that this leads to confusion. I have been reading a veiy interesting work. 
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the Compendium of Office Buies for the Army Department, and I find it laid 
down that no member of the Headquarters Staff can take the orders of. the 
Commander-in-Chief except on such subjects as came formerly -within the 
powers of the Commander-in-Chief. As nothing formerly came under the 
Commander-in Chief’s control which required reference to the. Government ■ 
of India or the Military Member, it follows from these rules' that no member 
of the Headquarters Staff, can submit any case requiring such reference to the 
Commander-in-Chief except through the Secretary in the Army Department. 
That is the rule anyhow. 

6187. Mr. BRUNYATE. — When I spoke of references to the Com- 
maudhr-in- Chief I did not do so by way of complaint. If what you hare cited 
is the rule it is certainly not the practice. I do hot think it would foe a legiti- 
mate practice to keep the heads of the army from access, to the Commander- 
in-Cbief. 

6188. PRESIDENT. — Another point is that the Chief Of the General 
Staff is ^Lieutenant- General. Under the rules of procedure all the members 
of the Headquarters Staff, including the Chief of the General Staff, are mem- 
bers of the Army Department. Is it not the case that as such they are 
necessarily subordinate to the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Army Department ? 

. 6189. Mb. BRUNYATE. — Not to my knowledge. . ... ... 

6190. PRESIDENT. — I merely quote this official Compehdftxm authorita- 
tively published in 1909. • n 

v i-€p;9^ t . Mb. . BlvDNYATE.-— I am a. member of the Army department, but 
I not subordinate to any authority in that Department. . ‘ „* , 

11 ** 1 ( ‘ ' . * 1 f ) 1 , *\ ^ ** ** •, j J 

6192. PRESIDENT.- — But you are Einance Secretary in the Army G 
Department. Are not the members of a Department of the Government' of * // 
India subordinate’ to the Secretary ? - 

4^. Mu- BRUNYATE.— *Iia recognised, grades of subordinatron. " ’ 1 

- • 6194. PRESIDENT. — This book names the Chief of the General Staff, 
Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General, etc., specifically, and adds to this 
that they are departmental officers of the Army Department, though without 
any of the powers of a Secretary. f . 

6195. Mb. BRUNYATE. — The system, is an anomalous ope. In actual 
practice the principal staff officers can submit a case to the Commander-in-. 
Chief even if it requires Government sanction, and constantly, do submit ; it, and' 
in. my opinion should continue to do so. 

oi 6196- PRESIDENT.-— It, states in two placesjin. this book. 'that such eases 
widely be submitted to the . Commander-in-Chief as Army Member by tfoe 
Sectary in tbe Army Department. 

6197. Mb. BRUNYATE.— -The hook was about to be revised recently, hat 
the revision was held over in- view of certain pending questions* , ■ _ , ...... 

1 0\9 8. Sib W.. METER.— You spoke- of the Advisory' Council an. a 'Conve- 
nient machine for getting questions discussed; and you stated that it met com- 
paratively rarely. Was that the case in Lord Kitchener’s time 3 

6199. Mr. BRUNYATE. — No, because at that time. there was a great deal 

of money, and consequently many new schemes to deal with. We have less r ' 
money now. " ; -- 

6200 . Sib W. MEYER^My own experience was that dhe, Advisory . 
Council was exceedingly useful, in avoiding fric ti on. 

6201. Mb. B RU-NY ATE i—— That is so still, hut I -think the. Advisory 

Council should be reduced in numbers and meet of tener. . . . 

6202. Sib W. MEYER.- — As Military EiPance Secretary you get proposals-^ 
from the various military Branches- at Army Headquarters, . with nates of 
course ? 
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6203. Mr, BRUJf TATE. — Yes. 

6204 Sir "W. MEYER. — Do you find that the notes state the ease fully ? 

0205. Mr. BRUNYA'IE. — In those cases which, most closely concern 
finance, e.g., in cases which come from the Adjutant- General's and Quartermaster- 
General s Branches, X think the cases are ordinarily very frill v and clearly 
stated. In some of the other Branches we see less of the reasons which underlie 
the recommendations. We have less direct communication with the General 
Staff, but I may state as a simple fact that there seems to be Jess reasonlno- axi< i 
more m the way of pronouncement in the General Staff notes as they come to 
the Secretariat than in those of other Branches. 

620 j. Sir. W . MEYER. — Is there a tendency simply to give you a final 
note with no reference to possible differences of opinion r> ~ * 

6207. Mr BRTJNYAT E. — The established practice in that Branch is to 
give a single note only. 

6208. Sir "W. MEYER. — Tn most cases there is no absolute right or 

wrong, but simply a question of the balance of expediency ? 3 

6209. Mr. BRTJNYATE.— Yes, I think so. 

6210. Sir "W. MEYER. — Is it not fair, when a proposal goes to the 
hi nance Department, that they should be able to see whether different people 
have taken different views ? 

6211. A! r, BRTJNYATE. — The point is a difficult one. The Chief of ' 
the General Staff gives Government his final and responsible opinion, and I do 
not think we have the right to expect him to tell us the -views of every 
subordinate who has differed from him. There are thirty-three officers ia the 
General Staff. I do not therefore object to the single note system as such. But 
when there are serious considerations on the other side leading to doubt 
as to whether the policy recommended is the right policy, I think that should 
be touched on in the one note which the Branch sends out. "While I state 
it. as a fact that in the everyday work of the General Staff there is less of 
that kind of discussion than in some of the other Branches, I must also add 
that the procedure varies with the personnel. I do not mean to imply that the 
present Head of the General Staff would grudge us any information we asked 
for ; I am sure he would not. 

6212. PRESIDENT. — -"When official matter is submitted to you or 

circulated to you in the form of a note from the Chief of the General Staff, 
does the file come to you or is a separate note sent ? * 

6213. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — The file comes to us with previous references 
and so forth, but not with all the notes which must have been written to 
arrive at the decision that has been come to. I hope I shall not create any 
misunderstanding ; I have seen cases very fully argued indeed. I am merely 
saying that in the ordinary everyday routine there is less elaboration in the 
statement of the cases from one Branch than from others. 

6214. PRESIDENT. — Eormerly in the Military Department, which 
was a very well ordered office, there was a Central Registry. When the Army 
Department was instituted, I understand that the papers were divided up amongst 
the various Branches of Army Headquarters and the Central Registry was 
abolished. "With a Central Registry you could see ‘all the papers, but now, with 
these separate registries divided up, it is different. Is it not possible that the 
Head of a Branch or a Director who was very keen on a certain thing might 
omit to quote tbese previous papers, and put forward a proposal which had been 
rejected without bringing the fact to notice ? 

6215. Mr, BRTJNYATE. — My actual experience is that the tendency 
is to presume too little knowledge on the part of the financial authorities, and 
hunt up too many references and precedents, rather than too few. 

6216. PRESIDENT. — Has it been an advantageous thing to abolish the 
Central Registry ? 
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6217. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I think the deliberate suppression of papers 
■which would throw light on a case is not likely to occur- It is -a possibility, 
but 1 do not think it is a point of practical significance. It only exists as a 
theoretical possibility. 

6218. Sir W. MEYER. — Surely all orders issuing from the Army Depart- 
ment are recorded by the Army Department ? 

6219. Mr. B RUN Y ATE. — They keep a register of such matters as they 
have themselves issued orders on. 

6220. Sir ~W. MEYER. — All orders finally issue from the • Arnty Depart- 
ment ? 1 

6221. Mr. BRUNYATE.— -Yes, if they involve reference to the Govern- 
ment. 

6222. Sir. W. MEYER — How then is it that there is the lack of such a 
general registry, such as the President refers to. 

6223. PRESIDENT. — I think the Army Department send all their records 
to the various Branches of Army Headquarters concerned to keep for them. 
Is not that so ? 

6224. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes ; that is so, I think. 

6225. PRESIDENT. — Does the present system lead in any way to dup- 

. lication of work ? - 

6226. Mr. B RUN Y ATE. — By the nature of the case there is of course some 

duplication in almost all Secretariats. In this instance I think the Army 
Department is necessarily doing again and very much from the same point of 
view, work which has already been done or should have been done by the 
Branch concerned. The Branch of Army Headquarters also deals with the 
financial side of the question as well as it can ; and when the financial aspect 
of the question is dealt with again, that is by the Einance Department, it 
means some duplication of work again. As far as the Finance Department is 
•concerned, it would be an improvement to have a financial adviser advising 
the Branches on cases from the inside at the outset, and with the same powers 
as our assistant secretaries now possess of disposing of cases there and then. 
This is-mx, arrangement we hope to bring about. ’ 

6227. Sir P. LAKE. — Might you not say that if a Branch draws up its 
proposals for expenditure unskilfully, through not being able to get financial 
advice, there is duplication of work. Advisers in each Branoh would be able to, 
avoid thatto a large extent ? 

6228. Sir . W. MEYER. — Is not the Military Finance Secretariat open 

to advise every Branch which seeks advice P - 

6229. Mr. BRUNYATE. — It is open, and gives the best advice it is 
capable of. I think I may say that I have sometimes gone a whole week; 
at a time without being able to do my own regular Secretariat work, because I 
have been occupied in giving informal advice in the manner you speak of.. 
I do rfot think, however, this is quite the same thing as having a man who is" 
an integral part of the Branch ? 

6230. Sir W . MEYER.— Would these Branch advisers he members of the 
Finance Department P 

6231. Mr. BRUNYATE.— -They would be subordinate to the principal 
financial adviser of .the army whoever he was. 

6232. Sir "W - . METER.-— Would there not he instances of multiplicity of 
conclusions ? 

6283. Mr. BRUNYATE.*-There would be that risk certainly. 

6234. PRESIDENT.— Surely that would correct itself in time P 

6235. Sir VV . MEYER.— "W hat class of man would you give as advisers P 
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62S.>. -Mfi. BRUN YATE.-*— Men of tlie assistant secretary class. In. some 
cases I should advise the employment of a military accounts subordinate. 

. 6237- Sib W. MEYER. — How many Branches will have advisers under 
this scheme ? 

6238. Mb. BRUNT ATE. — The : Ordnance and Quartermaster- General’s 
Branches ; the relationship of the Military W orks Branch with the Examiner 
would also be modified ; there would also be a man for the Adjutant- General’s 
Branch and various other Branches combined- 

. 6239. Sib. W. MEYER. — Will this involve a diminution of the general 
military finance staff, that is, the staff now ranged round yourself ? 

6240. , Mb. BRUNYATE.— It ought to. 

6241. Sir W . METE R. — If you did not take particular care that these 
Branch advisers were in constant touch with the principal adviser,' ypu might 
get the Adjutant- General’s Branch, for example, saying, “ your man told u$ this 
was right, and you say it is wrong ”? 

6242. Mb, B RUN Y ATE.— Yes, those are points to he watched. I think 
if I were here, I should see these officers possibly every day and hear 
what was going on, and expect to see copies of any orders which it was proposed 
to issue, just as I see draft orders which the Army Department propose to issue. 

6243. Sib W, MEYER.— The draft order is not issued fill the scheme is 
worked out and approved ? 

6244. Mb. BRUNYATE.— No. 

6245. Sib W. METER, — Whereas in this casg you want to he in touch 
while the scheme is being worked out. Should it not be possible for the Branch 
authorities to go straight to the financial Head ? 

6246. Mb. BRUNYATE. — Yes, and within proper limits it would 
continue, but apart from a financial man in a Branch having a provisional 
authority, there is a great deal he can do in the way of co-operation in the 
working out of details. 

<3247. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you notice in the files you get that “ A ** 
writes a note stating the whole case, and “ B ” then repeats the. whole' note 
without any useful additions P 

6248. Mb. BRUNYATE. — It is not specially a defect of the Army Depart- 
ment procedure. I should say it exists more in the Military Einan.ce Branch 
than in any other. The Military Einance Branch Staff have the feeling thatthe 
case has come into a new Department which is dealing with it from a special 
point of view ; there is a tendency to summarize a case again, and Thavo 
not perhaps discouraged it so * much as might seem to be desirable because T 
value very highly the variety pf opinion I obtain from my clerks and assistants. 
I do not want them to get a feeling of timidity in noting and waking -sugges- 
tions. - 

6249- Sib W. MEYER — In order to get a variety of opinion, you are, 
willing to pass 'over repetition ? ■ 

€250. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes. 

6251. Sib W. MEYER. — And for the same reason do you think that the 
military people’s noting is not to he discouraged ? 

6252. Mb. BRUNYATE. — I do not think there is much redundancy ia J 

their case. It is not within my experience that the various Blanches are 
constantly restating the whole case. • > 

6253. PRESIDENT. — Is any change proposed in the relations between 
the Einance Department and the military authorities in respect ,of the , control 
of expenditure ? 

6254. Mb. BRUNYATE.— Proposals were. put forward last year; by the 
Army Department which involved a modification of the present position of the 
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Military Finance Secretary and therefore of the relation of .the Finance 
Department to the army authorities. They also raised the question of financial 
advice in Branches. Financial advice can of course be given in Branched 
under the existing system, or any other method of constituting a financial 
adviser to the army, and the Committee will not perhaps expect me to go into 
that matter again. As regards the main question of relations between the 
army authorities and their principal financial adviser, I would mention that the 
proposals put forward last year were not pursued to a conclusion at that time. The 
matter was postponed till this season, and a scheme was then put forward by the 
Finance Member for the abolition of the appointment of Military Financial Sec- 
retary as it now exists, and the creation of an appointment of principal financial 
adviser the designation proposed being “ Military Accountant-General.” It 
was contemplated that this officer would be wholly subordinate to the 
Finance Department. The proposals of the Finance Member were considered 
by the Commander-in-Cbief, and the matter was discussed between . him and 
the acting Finance Member, assisted by Sir Peioy Babe, the Army Secretary, 
and myself. The Army and Finance Departments ultimately agreed to the 
proposal that the principal financial adviser to the army should be an officer 
appointed and removable by the Viceroy, on the recommendation of the Finance 
Department after consultation with the Commander-in-Chief. It was proposed 
to lay down that this officer should regard himself primarily as a financial, 
officer responsible for enforcing financial rules and policy, but that the advice 
he gave should be that of an independent adviser forming an independent 
opinion. This advice was to be equally available to the Finance Department 
and the Army Department as required. This general conclusion, and the 
acceptance -of the principle of having financial advisers in the Branches, is as far 
as the discussion has gone up to date. 

6555. Sir ~W. MEYER. — Was it to be a permanent measure or a make- 
shift ? 

6256. Mr. BRUNXATE. — As I understand it, the intention is to put 
forward these proposals as a permanent measure. They have not yet been put 
before the Secretary of State, and of course his sanction will be required. 

6257. Sir W. MEYER. — Then, I understand you will be working for a 
time in anticipation of sanction ? You will be succeeded by au officer who will 
work under the new designation ? 

6258. Mr. BRUNXATE. — I presume that he will work as Mili tary 
Finance Secretary until the revised arrangements have been approved. 

6959. Sxr.W. MEYER. -“Will the new officer in practice occupy very 
much the same position as you do now ? 

. 6260. Mr., BRUNXATE. — That has not been worked out. I should per- 

haps explain that I was not consulted either regarding the original proposals 
last year, or those formulated this year. I was only brought in when the dis- 
cussion of this year’s proposals had begun. I am not therefore in a position to 
state the underlying intention regarding matters which have not yet been dis- 
cussed. and settled. 

6261. Sir W. METER. — Regarding matters- requiring the sanction of 
the Finance Department : under the present system you give the sanction of 
the Finance Department in minor cases where permissible ? If you do not agree, 
or the case is beyond your responsibility, I understand you pass it on, to the 
Hon. Finance Member ? 

6262.. Mr. BRUNXATE. — Yes The intention of the new system is that 
the financial adviser should have certain powers of conveying the authority of ihe 
Fifiance Department without actually sending all cases to that Department. He 
js also to have the right of demanding a reference to the Finance Department, 
subject to certain limitations, in any case which he thinks it desirable for that 
Department to see. 

6268. Sir W. MEYER. — I think we’ may presume that, cases which 
would require the sanction of the Finance IMember will go to him as hereto- 
fore, but through the ordinary Finance Secretary ? 
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€2(54. Mb. BRUNTATE.— -I think that Is likely to be the case. 

626o. PRESIDENT. — You do not propose any deviation from the rules of 
the Finance Department ? 

6266. Mb. BRTJNYATE. — No. The point today is that a proposal comes 
up and I may refer the case to the Finance Member if the orders proposed are 
outside the powers which used to be exercised by the old Military Department, 
but I exercise my discretion in this. The new scheme will not contemplate the 
financial adviser sending these cases direct to the Finance Member. 

6267. Sir "W- METER. — "We are concerned under our terms of reference 
with economy. Wilt the new system give as full and economical control over 
military expenditure as of old ? 

6268. Mb. BRUNTATE. — I think the existing system, as long as 

it works and does not break down, gives the maximum power of financial 
control. ■ 

6209. Sir W. MEYER. — May I interpolate that it affords a far greater 
amount of financial control than in the pre-Kitchener tegime ? 

6270. Mb. BRUNTATE. — -That is most decidedly my opinion. The- 

Military F ina nce Secretaries, so far, beginning with Sir William Meyer, have' 
been officers with long experience of financial work, and the Commas, ders-in- * 
Chief have found in practice that their advice was generally supported! 
by the Finance Member. The Commander-in-Chief has thus known. where, 
he stood, and has appreciated the help so given. The relations established 
have been in .consequence cordial and elose. The existence of these relations-: 
has been of corresponding advantage to the Finance Department- also, for it 
has received a deference to financial advice and opinion which no mere system 
of control as such would have secured. So long as the system works, it gives 
a maximum of control over military expenditure. The question is whether" 
aich a system,- under which the Military Finance Secretary is in a .degree 
subordinate to two Members of Council, can work indefinitely. Speaking for- 
myself, I do not think the position is one which couLd be tolerable to the; 
Military Finance Secretary himself for an indefinite time. ^ .. K _„ , 

6271. Sib- W. METER.— My question was : speaking generally* -do'- yptijr 

think the new system, if adequately worked, is likely to produce . undesirable..; 
diminution of financial control ? 

6272. Mb. - BRUNTATE. — I do not -think it is likely to be as strong as: 

the existing system. If the financial adviser is wholly the subordinate of the 
Finance Member and is merely his agent, as the term subordination implies, I 
think he will be far less of a trusted adviser at Army Headquarters, and that the 
Finance Department will lose more in that way than they can gain by having 
a theoretically more complete control i.e., control by an officer, who is com- . 
pletely their subordinate. ’■ 

6273. Sib W, METER. — And there will possibly be more friction ? 

6274. Sib P. LAKE. — In fact the Army Department wants thoroughly 
independent advice, not advice controlled by an outside Department. 

; ’ £278. Si b W. METER. — Do you bold that the Arhay Member Should, 

have a financial adviser under him, and in no way connected with the Finance 
Department f 

-.6276- Mr.- BRUNTATE.— No, you cannot get a really good financial 
adviser except from among men whose prospects and interests lie with the- 
Finance Department. ; In no case would I have the principal financial adviser- 
the staff officer of the. Commander-in-Ohief, because he would .ncji be .trusted . 
by the Finance Department, and there would have to be all sorts' pf ‘safeguards^ 
resulting in great friction and delay. 

6277. Sib W. METER. — The position in fact would be similar to what 
it was in the old days, when the Military Accountant-General was an indepen- 
dent financial adviser to the Military Department* and the Finance Depart- 
ment’s time was largely occupied in demolishing his arguments ? 
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6278. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I would like to say that I am not putting 
forward tlie proposals as my ideal. 

6279. PRESIDENT. — Might such services as the Supply and Transport 
Corps, the Ordnance, and Army Clothing, be made more civil in character ? 

6280. Mr. BRUNYATE. — As regards the Supply and Transport Corps, 
in the case of transport, I take it, there is no question (there is none to my 
mind) of civilianizing — if I may use such a term — that part of the Corps. As 
regards supply, I certainly do not think that the superior establishments could 
he made civil. Then there is the question of the lower establishments. It 
requires to he appreciated that the subordinate establishments of the Supply 
and Transport Corps are already largely civil. Once you get away from 
the superior commissioned officers in general charge, and get down to store 
godowns, you have British military subordinates in charge of whole godowns or 
sections in the larger cantonments, and in smaller cantonments you have Indians 
working under civil conditions. The actual distribution of food to the troops 
is in the hands of the victualling agents who work under civil terms of service. 
The whole of the menial establishments, butchers, bakers, and so forth, are all 
Indians and civilians. The whole of the clerical establishments are civilians. 
Peisonally, I do not therefore see much scope for introducing more of the civil 
element into the Corps. 

In the case of the Ordnance Department, the arsenal establishment, 
should, I think, be military as they are in direct contact with the troops In 
the' case of the factories there does seem to he some case for employing civilians, 
and I" have talked about this matter with the Director General of Ordnance 
who authorized me to say that lie was about to submit proposals to this effect 
which he believed would result in economy. That being so, perhaps the 
Committee will not ask me for any further expression of my personal opinion 
on that point. 

Next, as regards the Army Clothing Department ; I do not know that there 
would be much direct saving by appointing civilians. There are only five 
officers in the Department, and the saving per head would not be considerable. 
But the employment of civilians would perhaps result in economy in the 
general management of the Department ; you would get men with a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the technicalities of the work if you employed civilians. 

6281. ‘Sir TV. MEYER. — About the Supply and Transport Corps, a large 
part of the business of the higher officers is to deal with quasi-commercial 
.matters, is it not ? 

6282.. Mr. BRUNYA1E. — Yes. 

B2,83._SlR TV. MEYER. — Why do you think that a civilian who has had 
marly years of that sort of work would not he so suitable as the military man P 

6284. Mr. BRUNYATE.— The main reason is, I believe, connected with 
war conditions. 

6235. Sir W. MEYER. — You mean that you want more officers in the 
field? 

6286. Mr. BRUNY ATE. — No, I m ean that you want your superior supply , 
officer to be available for service in the field, and 1 do not think (it is of ' course 
an administrative matter) that civilians in the field would be anything like as 
satisfactory as soldiers. I believe there is a long history behind this question. 

6287. PRESIDENT.— There is undoubtedly. . . 

6288. Sir W . MEYER.— Anyhow, the whole Supply and- Transport estab- 
lishment will not go into the field ? 

62S9. Mr. BRUNYATE.— That is so, perhaps. 

6290. Sir. W . MEYER. — So far, therefore, the field argument does not 
apply. Now take another item — the registration of animals. Could not that . 
he done by civilian agency ? - 
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6291. Mr. BRUNYATE. — There I certainly think civilians could be 
employed, and I have never been able to understand why it could not be done by 
ex isiing civilian establishments. It is years since I have had any experience of 
registration work as a district officer, and it may have become more thorough 
since, but certainly we could have done it through district officials and veteri- 
nary staffs, and could have done the work more satisfactorily than it was 
being done then. 

6292. Sir W. MEYER. — Grass farms and dairies ? 

€293. Mr. BRUNYATE. — We are making dairies entirely civilian ; that 
was one of the changes effected as the result of the Eremantle Committee. 

6294. Sir W. MEYER. — That is, you employ the civilian element until 
you reach the Director ? 

6295. Mr. BRUNYATE.— Yes. 

6295. Sir W. MEYER. — What about the grass farms ? 

6297. Mr. BRUNYATE. — The Eremantle Committee considered that the 
administration of grass farms should remain under the direct control of the 
General Officer Commanding, with the assistance of military grass farm officers. 
We accepted that opinion. I think the idea was that the connexion with the 
troops was too close for the civilian element to he used. I have no strong 
opinion on the subject myself at all. 

6298. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that if the handing over of thie 
dairy farms to civilian agency proves satisfactory, a similar experiment might be 
made with the grass farms ? 

6299. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — It is a matter for consideration I think. I 
might explain about the dairies that they will be largely mauned by army 
men who will drop their military status. 

€300. Sir W. MEYER. — What about the Remount Department ? That 
is largely concerned with the buying and training of horses ? 

6301. Mr BRUNYATE. — Yes, and mules. Of course horse-breeding was 
once entirely civil under the Revenue Department. It was transferred to the 
military on the recommendation of the Uorse-breedii»g Commission. As 
regards horse and mule purchasing, a large part of the duty — and an important 
part — is the purchasing of animals in China, the Argentine and elsewhere ; 
going round to the fairs in this country, and arranging with shippers and so on. 
You have in the army a veterinary service, and an enormous number of 
officers who are living with horses and mules all their lives, and it therefore 
offers a wide field of ohoiee of men who are acquainted with horses and mules. 
In the case of civilians you might get unsatisfactory men who would be. 
difficult to get rid of, and be an embarrassment in so small a cadre, and I am 
inclined to think the balanoe of advantage is with the army man. 

6302. Sir W. MEYER. — Then you think that horse-breeding runs might 
be made over to civil agency, but would not go further ? 

6303. Mr. BRTJNYATE. — I would express no opinion in regard to horse- 
breeding runs. I simply say that they were under civilian agency once. 

6304. Sir W. MEYER. — Is it a fact that officers of the Remount Depart- 
ment are still being sent off to foreign countries to purchase animals ? 

6305. Mr. BRUNYATE. — They are constantly going abroad to purchase. 
We have had. men up in North China for a considerable period continuously 
now. 

6306. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that is an economical method ? 

■ - 6307. Mr BRUNYATE. — I think it probably is ; it is more economical to 
make large purchases in one place where you can have officers staying for 
some considerable' time, than it is to go to one country one year and another 
country another. 
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6308. PRESIDENT. — Do 3 ou consider that the rifle factory at Tshapore 
las justified its existence financially ? Can it possibly make India self-suppoi’t- 
ing in the matter of iifl.es ? Might it be better to drop rifle manufacture in 
this country ? 

6309. Ma. BRUNYATE. — The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the negative. The answer to the second part, I take it, is familiar to the 
Committee, namely, that it is not the present policy to maintain the factory on 
such a scale as to make India self-supporting in the matter of rifles. As I 
understand, it, the extent of the work the factory is intended to undertake is 
rather measured by what would be the normal annual replacements (supposing 
the so-called normal state would ever be reached). 

As regards the third part I can give no categorical answer. The view of 
the finance Department is expressed in a minute by the Einance Member, to 
the effect that there are some strong prim a facie reasons why the present policy 
should be reconsidered. My personal opinion is that the question does want 
fairly threshing out, but we have not had an answer to the questions put in 
the Einancial Member’s minute, and pending such an answer in full I would 
not like to go further in the expression of an opinion than 1 have gone now. 

6310. Sir. W. MEYER. — The notes referred to were written in 1911, 
more than a year ago ; how is it that there has been no answer forth- 
coming ? 

6311. Mr. BRUNYATE. — The Director General of Ordnance could re piy 
more authoritatively to that question, but I may mention that the present 
Director-General had only just joined his post at that time and had a great 
many matters to take up almost simultaneously. 

6312. Sir "W. MEYE R. — Is it a fact that expectations as regards out- 
turn from this factory have been disappointing ? 

6313. Mr. BRUNYATE. — They have been repeatedly disappointing. 

6314. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that, under the best conditions, 
the cost of turning out rifles in India is likely to be favourable compared 
with the Home price ? 

6315. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes, if you postulate sufficient time for the 
local manufacture of a new type to be got into full swing. Of course too the 
charges for freight and so on have to be considered in comparing the cost of 
imported rifles with that of the locally manufactured small arm. 

6316. Sib W. MEYER. — Then would you say that under the most favour- 
able circumstances the cost cannot approximate to the Home cost for some 
years, and that probably a few years after that a new rifle will he introduced 
and the difficulty again present itself ? 

6317. Mr. BRUNYATE.— That is my general view. In course of time it 
should he possible to produce a rifle of any given type in India at a price some- 
what approximating to the cost of the Home article, but meanwhile the whole 
initial stock of that type will have been .laid :in, mainly by purchase from 
Home, and, as a rifle is suppt s.ed to last some 10 or 12' years, you may well 
have another type introduced before any regular rate of replacement is estab- 
lished. 

6318. Sir W. MEYER. — Under the most favourable conditions can it be 
as cheap to make rifles in India as to get them from Home ? 

6319. Mr. BRUNYATE.— I think so. 

6320. Sir. W. MEYER. ; — You think that in the course of time the cost of 
manufacturing the rifle in India may he reduced ? 

6321. Mr. BRUNYATE.— Yes. 

6322. Sir W. MEYER —With regard to the mere financial point of view, 
do yon agree with me that the only method of comparison of the cost of the 
rifles in India and England respectively is to get the cost that is . actually 
iucurred in the purchase of the rifle here, and compare it with the cost you have, 
to pay to the Home Government ? 
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6”23. Mit. BT1UNYATE. — I agree with yon, subject to one modification 
which the Com mi teo vi.l no doubt accept, that is that, in considering whether 
it is ads Knble to abolish o ir factory here, you must compare the cost of the 
rifle ns produced here interest on capital to date, with the amount you pay 
for the Home article : for your capital 10 date is finally sunk anyhow, and 
you will not get it back. 

6321. Sir W. MEYER.. — General Mahon tried to make out that the 
Home manufacture was carried out under more favourable circumstances, and 
that this should be taken into account when comparing the cost of the Home 
rifle with that of the Indian rifle. What we are concerned with is the actual 
money that we hare to pay for a rifle from Home ? 

6325. Mr. BRUNT ATE. — Certainly. We can get a rifle from Home for, 
say, £k How that £l is made up is no concern of ours. All we are interested 
in is whether the manufacture of a rifle here does or does not cost more* than 
£ 4 . 

6326. Sir W. MEYER.— I gather that you hold that as the rifle factory 
can never turn out any tiling like the number of rifles we want, and as it can- 
not turn them out more cheaply, it is best to look to England for the supply P 

632*7. Mr. BRUNYATE. — That is the jarima facie case which we raise 
against the rifle factory. 

6328. Sir W. MEYER. — What would you do in regard to xepairs.and 
so forth, supposing we got all our new rifles from Home ? 

6329. Mr BRUNYATE. — That of course is the crux of the question. 
I suppose that the arsenals would carry out such petty repairs as. were within 
their ordinary capacity. We should also of course have to maintain a proper 
reserve of rifles to replace such as could not he repaired in India, and if 
necessary send the latter Home to be put right. 

6330. Sir W. MEYER. — Would you consider the Isliapore rifle equal to 

the Home rifle in all respects ? • 

6331. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I could not say as to that. 

6332. Sir W. MEYER. — Are you aware of the circumstances which led 
to a sudden demand for 73,000 rifles at the end of last financial year P 

6333. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes; the Committee will find the circum- 
stances set out in a Government of India despatch and the connected notes.* 

6334. Sir W. MEYER. — By whom is inspection carried out ? 

6335. Mr. BRUNYATE. — By the inspection staff recently constituted. 

6333. PRESIDENT.— Do you consider that the profit and loss state- 
ments drawn up for the Ordnance factories are reliable P 

6337. Mr. BRUNYATE — I am not quite sure if any specific document 
is referred to ? 

6338. Sir W. MEYER. — Take page 73 of the Military Accountant- 
General’s fiist volume of statistics. 

6339. Mr. BRUNYATE. — I cannot see that any value at all attaches to 
this, considered as a means of measuring the advantages to be obtained by 
retaining the factory. Where you have articles of an identical kind produced 
here and at Home the only valuable test as to whether you can produce cheaper 
articles in India is a comparison with the Home price list. 

6340. Sir W. MEYER. — How do the Indian factories arrive at their 
prices ? 

6341. Mr. BRUNYATE. — They must take cod; of production. 

6342. PRESIDENT. — I presume they fix their prices so as to shew if 
there has been a slight profit or loss. In so far as they cannot fix their priees 
by the Home vocabulary, I do not know how they do it ? 


* No. 85 of 1912. 
Not reproduced. 
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6843. Mk.BB.UNY ATE. — A s regards this form, I should say that 
looking at the operations of the factories as a whole, the total figure in column 
6 throws no light on the question as to whether you are working at a profit or 
not. I think I am right in saying that neither the present Director General of 
Ordnarce nor the preseut Accounts Officer for Ordnance products accepts the 
cost accounting as even approximately correct. A new system of accounts lias 
been introduced under technical supervision which it is believed will give a far 
truer result. 

6344. Sib W. MEYER. — Then the present calculations are not worth 
much ? 


6345. Mb. BRUNYATE.— No. 

6346. PRESIDENT. — Has the gun carriage factory at Jubbulpore been 
a success financially ? 

6347- Mb. BRUNYATE. — I know very little about that question. The 
Director General of Ordnance tells me it is a question of some difficulty to 
answer. The concentration of the three factories at one place has, I take 
it, been undoubtedly economical. 

6348. Sib W. MEYER. — Has not that been counteracted to a certain 
extent by moving a factory from Madras where wages were cheaper ? 

6349. Mb. BRUNYATE. — To a certain extent, yes : but I cannot say 
how far that is a material factor. 


6350. PRESIDENT. — Might the harness and saddlery factory at Gawn- 
pore he handed over to private agency ? 

6351. Mit. BRUNYATE. — I am not fully acquainted with the adminis- 

trative, aspects of th,® question. My own experience at Headquarters inclines me 
towards limiting Government manufactures (apart from the general economic 
question, of the development of the country and so on). Manufacturing ques- 
tions are very technical, procedure is cumbrous, and the operations of manu- 
facturing departments are undoubtedly less supervised than those of ordinary 
administrative departments. The present case therefore is one where one would 
naturally he attracted to the idea of handing over work to civil agency. The 
practical difficulty is this, we have only one really reliable leather firm in* India. 
That has been brought very forcibly before us in connexion with the hoot 
contract recently. Practically speaking, we found that we had to put the whole 
work into the hands of Cooper Allen again, because no other competing firm 
could turn out a reliable army boot even as a sample. 1 

The harness and saddlery factory, I understand, is one in which Govern- 
ment have undoubtedly made large profit by undertaking manufacture as 
compared with obtaining stuff from Home, and I think it is doubtful whether 
it would be wise to divest ourselves of that factory, and put ourselves entirely 
m the hands of even a firm so well disposed as Messrs. Cooper Allen. The 
Director General of Ordnance has, however, already given out some orders to 
them, and while 1 am attracted by the idea suggested hv the Committee I 
think the proper course would be to increase such orders and not close the 
factory until leather manufacture is more developed in India. 


-You mentioned boots ; has Cooper Allen’s supply 


6352. Sib W. MEYER.- 
been generally satisfactory ? 

6358. Ma. BRUNYATE.— Yes. 

, , SlR W. MEYER —And there we pay less than we should if we 

had a Government boot factory ? ” 

. 63o5. Mb. BRUNYATE. — Well, we do so well under the boot contract 
that I would rather not run the risk of making the hoots ourselves. 

6356. PRESIDENT. —Are there any other matters in regard to which 
Depfnmenff me “ l0Cal ° Utlay aad Paction if the Ordnance 
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6357. Me. B RUN Y ATE — This question enters into the Hon. Finance 
Member’s minute to which I have already referred, so that I have little to add. 

I will, however, mention two points ; one of them was brought to my notice by 
the present Director General of Ordnance. There is a considerable amount of 
petty manufacture carried on by arsenals, I understand to the value of some- 
thing like £100,000 a year — pan 1 ins, bags of kinds, and all sorts of odds and 
ends. It is very questionable whether this kind of manufacture is advantag- 
eous to Government. There is no proper system of cost accounting, and we must 
not rely too much on the claim of the arsenals that they do the work very 
cheaply. By substituting purchase in the open market you encourage private 
manufacture, and these are things for which there will he enormous demand 
in war time ; you would really provide for meeting these extraordinary demands 
by encouraging private manufacture whereas in arsenals no sudden expansion is 
possible. The Director General of Ordnance is therefore taking steps as far as 
he can to reduce arsenal manufacture and to go to the market. 

There is another small matter in which the economy might not he great, 
but the admiuistrative convenience of which would be substantial, and tliere 
might he economy in the long run. I think it might he worth while to con- 
tract with units for certain petty items like soap, grease, and so on, instead of 
supplying them from the Ordnance Department. For instance, I fancy about 
6,000 yards of flannelette are issued to each regiment for oleaning rifles every 
year. That could probably be got by corps in the open market ; it would save 
a considerable amount of bother and would probably be economical. 

6358. Sia W. MEYER. — Sir Malcolm. Grover said that he thought the A. 713. 
Ordnance factories were handicapped in a way, as certain by-prodacts were not 

taken by other departments because of the high paper price. Would you say 
that, as long as Government thought it expedient to keep up a factory, Govern- 
ment departments ought to take such by-products ? 

6359. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes, certainly ; I had that point in mind in 
speaking of the desirability of considering whether the contracting for army 
supplies of all kinds should not be centralized to a certain extent. There are 
these Ordnance products, and possibly .with centralization there would be more 
economical disposal of such products, as well as more economical purchase in 
the open market when purchase is in fact necessary. 

6360. Sir W. MEYER. — What is the chief work of the Director General 
of Ordnance ? Is it supervision of the Ordnance factories ? 

6361. Mr. BRUNYATE. — General administrative charge of the Depart- 
ment. The three main heads are Ordnance factories, stores, and inspection. 

There is a great deal of co-ordination between these wanted. He is also very 
much concerned with cases under discussion at Army Headquarters, cases in 
which his advice is of very great importance. 

6362. Sir W. MEYER. — The position of Director of Ordnance -Factories 
was created only a few years ago and it is held by a highly paid officer ; do you 
think this a necessary post ? 

6363. Mr. BRUNYATE.— Yes, I think so; I think the inspection of 
these factories must he a very important thing. Your inspecting authority 
should have an intimate continuous acquaintance with their operations through- 
out; there is also a certain amount of centralized work in connection with 
factories — accounting and so forth. 

6364. Sir W. ME YER. — And as regards the other two Directorships ? 

6365. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Inspection is of course indispensable. Ord- 
nance stores means the control of arsenals throughout the country which is an 
important matter. 

6366. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think the Ordnance Department is too 
expensively manned at the top ? 

6367. Mr. BRUNYATE.— No, I cannot say that. The whole question 
was recently gone into very fully at the time of the reorganization of the 
Department. 
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6368. PRESIDENT. — .Are you satisfied that the work carried out by the 
Military Works Services is on economical lines ? 

6369. Mr. BKUNYATE. — I would like to give my reply in a few 
separate .points. 

„.(i) I think the figures I have given in my Memorandum point to a very 
, considerable restriction of the growth of Military Works ordimtry 
.. .• expenditure. When you consider the great mass of demands 
always ready to be taken up and always coining' forward, I think it 
. ’ ' is a distinctly remarkable fact that there has n'St' been A Substantial 
growth. This keeping down of e x } ) endit ti re • is' -un4o u b ted i y partly 
due to the minor ordinary works expenditure fedihg reduced and 
the repair expenditure increased. Nothing can ' keep down the 
J growth of repair expenditure. But, on the whole, these figures 
” ' create a strong presumption of • reasonably effective control. 

■ (ii) A dominant consideration in Military Works building has always 
been the provision of a structure which will not be too costly in 
repairs. We have felt in the Finance Department sometimes 
that this was carried rather too far, especially in regard to sub- 
sidiary buildings and so forth. Well, there has been a new 
. departure of a very striking kind in that matter in the case of 
Indian troops* lines ; there we are spending large sums in provid- 
ing buildings which are mainly hutcha work partly protected by 
brick. Of course these are much more expensive than what 
' Units used to build for themselves, but it is quite a new depar- 
ture in Military Works construction and that I think is hopeful, 
I should like to see the . system extended to subsidiary build- 
ings where possible. 

(iii) I suppose an outsider is always inclined to think that the Military. 
„ „ and Public Works Departments spend too much money, but we 
' , , ourselves have been very disagreeably reminded of the danger 

.. i - , of cheap building by what has happened with these lines as built 

by regiment'll agency, 'i hey have come down in the most dis- 
J , heartening way, and two sets of lines built at Risalpur under the 
■Redistribution Scheme only a few years ago have now to be 
re-erected completely. 

On the whole, my responsible view would be that the tendency of 
Military Works administration is in the direction of economy and 
careful control. I would like to add one or two qualifying consi- 
derations. 


(a) I have been much struck in the estimates which have come before 
me by the disparity between the views of local officers and 
those of the Military Works authorities at Army. Headquarters, 
who are in close touch with the opinion of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and financial opinion also. We have had very heavy 
estimates sent up which the Military W orks people up here, have 
found. capable of considerable reduction, 'and that points strongly 
to the necessity for constant inspection so that the local pebple 
may know the policy of the Government of India' ft ■ also 
shews' the danger that a less economical policy may be. resorted 
to at any moment should the strictness of headquarters control 
be in any way relaxed. - . ... _ 


(») The Military 1 ' Works authorities, and vfe ourselves, axe constantly 
* ^ , str °ng pressure to improve existing, types. . The Military 

Wcttks people are merely agents to carry out building qn, lines 
which. arej^diete ted; to tbem^ A post wantem. ropm, say, is to 
be built ; the medical people say that the approved 'typ'd 1 is 
... . J dimensions must be increased ; a'verandah must he 

added, ahd so oh; and sb*you get' a and mofeeds&lF type 

for this class of building all over India. ^ f 
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(<?) There has been at times, a tendency, under the present system of 
army organization, for the full work of criticism to fall on the 
finance Department- General Soallon will perhaps remember 
that we discussed this question together sometime .ago, when he, 
was Army Secretary. He gare us his very full support, .and, 
there was a .decided improvement in. that respect. There is 
fib doubt at all that unless criticism in the Army Department 
proper is’ dontiiiudus and strict/ tnere will be a falling back" 
id regal’d' to dohtrol ovef Milildry Works expenditure. 

(4) You have got a hxed. establishment 1 of ^.oyal Engineer officers . for, 
all India ; every one of thpse.,who‘ is pot employed inisorne^ 
other way goes into the Military .Works 'Services. Not" only 
that, but men tend to come to Military Works when it no longer 
suits' them as regards pay to remain in~any- special appointments 
they may be holding. The Military-- Works guVe us figures 
some time .ago pn this , poiqtj Jf -w^ll qply quoto qne.set. In 
1909 or 1910 the proportion of lieutenants ip.the. p^rps qf T 
Royal Engineers, as a whole throughout- the Empire was"3$.-per 
cent, of its strength in India the proportion was 29 per, cent.;, 
in the Military Works, 21 per cent. Obviously the Military 
Works Services were being loaded with an e^pessiv.e pro- 
portion of senior* officers," the apparent cost of building' being 
thus inflated. * 

. r i 

6370. Sib "W. MEYER.— ^You, spoke, just now of, a tendency pn the. part 
of other departmepts to prescribe higher types of building.' Is that" resisted 
by the Director General of Military W orki ? 

6371. Mb. B RE NY ATE. — I do not say it is not resisted, but generally 
speaking the function of the Director General is regarded as being that of 
indicating how' certain stated requirements can best be supplied from, the 
constructional point of view r ; it is "not regarded ( as strictly "bis." business "tp say 
whether the requirements presented lid him are intrinsically extravagant or "not, 
ahd I think that, having regard to his. Very great knowledge of" accommodatioh 
questions as such, it should be part of his ' duty ^ to criticize fully 1 anything^ of 
that sorC I am sure he would 'readily, do it if if were definitely laid down as 
part' of" his constitutional functions especially as be* has a very limited Budget, 
and is much interested in making it go Sul far as 'possible*. 

6372. Bib W. MEYER. — You spoke of reductions in local estimates 
madb at Dead quarters ; do you mean * estimates prepared by Commanding 
Rbyal Engineers ? 

6373. Mb. BREN Y ATE.— Yes. 

6374- Sib. "W"* AIEYERz — H ave : you noticed much discrepancy between 
estimates "as finally passied and actuals of expenditure ? ‘ 

6375. Mb. BRENYATE f ^-Qp the [v wjhole^ J. do npt 5 thiqk thjshas . been 
a very decided feature* of military works estimating lately. Of course oases 
occur. What I do notice is that if' we psfss estimates' submitted, by ‘ local autho- 
rities without a thorough examination in. the Military Works, , 3 ranch here we 
are generally let * in. But ‘my experience ‘'of that ^BJranch* is that the ‘work 
has been very sound indeed when they have' been "‘taken thoroughly into 
confidence; and are Working cordially with the Einance Department. 

6376. Sib W. MEYER. — Have General Officers Commanding much 
power to sanction works expenditure without reference to Headquarters ? 

6377. Mb, BRENYATE.—Their po^ers are yery small. They , can. only 
sanction "authorized minor wdrks 'up to a maximum of RsV ^500 ip p$>oh case, 
and their Budget grants for minor works are very small. They cannot sanction 
urtaufchctfized' works 1 at all. ' 

- - — - 1 ■> £ p « -i ’ , ( jr 

6378. ; Sra W. MEYER. — It would not be desirable to decentralize in 
this tnatt'eif 1 ?' * 
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6379. Mb. BRILNYATB. — Most emphatically it- waul4:uat tbe _ .desirable 

to, do SO-. . ’ T ' „ , w f 

6380. Sib W. MEYER. — Would you say that there has been an- improve- 

ment as regards efficiency and economy since tile Military Works Services were 
removed from the Military Supply Department-? - - ■. 

6381.. Mb.. BRTJNYATE. — Well, that is a thing that I cannot' measure ; 
I should say that there has been a decided improvement in the relations 
betweenrthe* Einance and the' Military Works Branch sib.ce the Military Supply 
. Dp partrbent disappeared, and I think that unjess these improved -relations 
.existed -there would be a danger of schemes -being -embarked upon which 
would ultimately prove unduly expensive. . . : 

6382. Sib W. MEYER.-— It used to be alleged that tfie r Military Works 
as a building agency was more expensive than the Public Works - Department; 
-What is your- opinion on that P - 

i ? ‘-’ gggg'-' Mb! BRUhTYATE. — I have never' gone into it statistically .and 
thoroughly, but I have seen occasional references to the subject, and I shduld 
be much surprised to find that that was the case. I am inclined to hold the 
opinion that the Military Works are just as economical as the Public Works 
Department.. : . llu 

- 6384. PRESIDENT. — Has considerable fresh 'expenditure been incurred 
of late years 1 oh the hutting of native troops ? Do you consider that this Was 
meeeSSary ? L - .. ■ > 

? v.638§v Ma. BRUNYATE. — Yes. Eive lakhs were given in 1909-10, apd 

thirteen lakhsjip^cgic b of the three succeeding- years.. This. isijecqming , a stereo- 
typed figure which is likely to be maintained, ' if financial conditions^ ad m-lt^ (.of 
it, for a good many years to come. / . * " 

On the whole, 1 consider the expenditure necessary ; it was represented 
UY the military authorities that the question was developing^ political .aspect, 
Indian troops having begun to compare their accommodation unfavourably with 
that of British troops. Indian lines recently rebuilt were falling down, and in 
other places were reported to he in a wretched condition. I have already men- 
tioned the Risalpur case. It was also found tbat grants given to units ror 
reconstruction of their lines had constantly to be supplemented by additional 
grants, and even then there was no assurance that a sound set of lines had Toeren 
provided. A very unsatisfactory position was thus created. Prices of labour 
and material have also increased of late years. Then, again, for political 
masons the Indian soldier has been relieved of practically the entire b uildin g 
liability previously* imposed upon him. The Einance Department for a time 
urged that it might be better to adhere to the old system of allowing regiments 
to build their own lines, and simply to give more funds than in the past. But 
the Government have provided a very large building agency of their own, and,' if 
that agency cannot do ^ the work as cheaply as it ought the right course is to 
reorganize it, and not to ignore it and fall back on amateur agency. 

6386. Sib W. MEYER. — When was this policy initiated ? 

6387. Mb. BRTJN Y ATE. — About the end of 1909. 

6388. 8ib W. MEYER. — Contemporaneously with the arrival of .the 

present Commander-in- Chief ? , . 


Oo m mald^OhM TraTAT3B ' _It “ SpeCially associated with i&‘ present 

6390. Sib W. MEYER. — It is a system which is bound to extend P 
hav e e £ ^g*®****®— » “ bownd to SO on until praotioally all . lines 


will > f^ 2 * SlR ,y* :M J TE:R -— S° a time will come when the Military Works 
will he m practical charge pf all Indian lines ? y 

6393. Mb. BRUNT ATE.— -That is what we are moving towards. 
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y 6394. Sib W. METER.— Ax© you satisfied that the Military Works will 
build with due economy, and not on a standard approximating to British lines 9 

• 6895. Mb. BRUNT ATE. — The standards are totally different. 

6396. Sib W. METER. — Does the medical officer come in there too ? 

- 6397. Mb. BRUNT ATE. — Well, we have started by laying down types 
. for these line®. These provide . for . better ventilation, but the main cause iof 
increased cost- is a better roof which was the great trouble, in .the* ;oJd j lines ; 
also .the plinth. The. new type does not, I think, give very much in. the woyCLof 

- jjxore luxury and . amenities except to a small extent in native officers’! and 

married quarters. . , - 

- _ '6398. Sib W. METER. — It has been alleged .by some witnesses that, in 

view of the general increase in the cost of living and the rise in wages/; the 
recent increase in the sepoy’s pay is not adequate, and that it. will ev4nt»ally 
have to he increased, and more particularly in the ease of- the, native , officer. 
Are you prepared to express any opinion on that point ? . ‘ j 

6399. Mb. BRUNTATE. — I was not aware that the sepoy’s pay was 
.. ..supposed to be inadequate. The native officer is on a different footing* and we 

might at any time be called upon to improve his pay and pension, . moreL v; frdm 
; a political- than a strictly economic point of view. If I wure asked for my 
view, I would say that there is nothing amounting at present to a pending liabili- 
ty as” regards pay ;but as regards pension I should say there i s c er tainly hl^hility 
impending either in the ease of officers only or of both officers, ana men'. I 
have grounds for saying this in that a proposal was actually- pt^.fpfwSrd. last 
-year, add, after consideration by Council, it was said not te be h^gatiy^d -btit 
'■ ©imply held- over.-- - • 

6400. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied that the present policy /of supply- 
*' rug dairy produce and fodder departmentally by dairy and grass farms is 

'economical ? Similarly in regard to departmental horse-breeding and reai-ing ? 

6401. Mb. BRUNTATE. — I am satisfied about dairy farms. Toil have 

got to take into account sanitary requirements, and in the case of, -milk ?apd 
butter yon must consider the decrease of typhoid. The administration was" very 
well reported on by the Premantle Committee. The question was raised by 
the Pinance Department whether the practice of Government competition, j in 
this matter was right, and Council decided definitely that the military dairy 
farm principle was a sound one : and the Secretary of State is understood to be 
tboxougbly in favour of it. I pointed out in my Memorandum that dairy farms 
are not involving an increasing annual charge on Government.. . ’ \ - .<• ' j 

As regards grass farms there is no doubt that the system i'of prodfleing 
grass by Government, and of employing expert agency to purchase, results- 1 in 
an enormous economy ; I feel no doubt about that. As regards - the > detail- 
ed arrangements, I think it is a question whether you need ;a ^ grass farm 
officer in every division ; it is a question which requires consideration. There is 
also the question of civil agency in the event of its application to dairy farms 
proving a success. 

As regards horse-breeding that was transferred from the civil. Every 
successive Commander-in- Chief takes up the question of reducing the expense, 
but the enquiry generally ends in finding that nothing is practicable 

6402. Sib W. METER. — I understand that while dairy farms are cen- 
tralized under the Quartermaster-General, the grass farms are under General 
Officers Commanding ? 

6403. Mb. BRUNTATE.— That is so. ; ' 

. . f . >> » » , 

' 6404. Sib W. METER. — Do you think it would produce Economy and 

efficiency if the dairy farm system were followed with regard to grass farms 
also ? 

64C5. Mb. BRUNTATE.— I could not say as regards efficiency, but if 
centralizing is compatible with efficiency, there could, I think, .he little doubt 
it would he more economical. 



* 6406. Sib. ft 1 .' MEYER.— There* are a ecOT&iderabfe.' number oEr^i&bntal 
grass farms? 1 1’ think the policy has been, tor stcbstituta Government foi* v@g& 
mental farm$i! 

^ 6407. :Msk BRUNYATE..— The policy i& ta have Gavernmeutgrass farms 
for the supply of British eavalry and Government animal's, such . as mplesi for 
Silladgr cayalry^ reigjta^ents- the policy is* to provide them-, wherever* possible { with 
enough lancffto pioduee an adequate supply off graSsi in: normal years;- dndd 
^eoottt development has-been to* enter into contracts! ‘witti them* 
expenses and so fbrtb, This has put a stop* to claims^ fdn* compeh&afebtt fijn - 
dearness; of- foddcrunderthe- compensation head. „ v ‘ A 

. 6408. Sib W. MEYER.— Are you satisfied with that systeni'^V 1 .‘j ’ - 

■ ■ ' ” * T - • f Vi .(■ XT' -IUjai ' ; > . ’ .* 

BRUNT ATE.- — Yes, -Xwomld adhere to it;. -. 


W. MEYER. — And : whatr happens with 


non^silladar* regi* 

.- 7 / V *" i 1 

' ■* - i * ... t t. r 


6410. Sib 
melsfe? J •*.•*. ',-*■; 

^ "6411.. Mb. BRUNT ATE.— T think I am correct in spying 1 that thfey'are' 
provided! fr^m Government grass- farms*. ' ' " * ^ 1 - 

• r 64t£2} \PRB3XBEN-T,. — -Are you ^satisfied that the present, system of * fixing; 
eoffipeiLSatrion for the dearness of .food and . forage, in- the Indian army' is - satis*- • 
factory and economical ? Was it s©,, say# six years ago? - '*•*, * t- ~ a- 

"' 6413; 11s. BRUNT ATE. — The .system .itself,’ a&'hr systtem/ ? nifty bi§ ccfrh- 
pfr&ed witl>. its. possible alternatives, .that is,, with! a system of "local allowances 
orone-af free rations. The. system of local alio waneea Would fi5t, I ^ 
the- expeetations ’of the Indian soldier* . The* free ration 'question ?apj. 

and referred to the.Secretary of State a few years ago, and was ! decisiVjeiy riegS^c 
tived hy Mm on the ground of religious difl&cui ties and so forth. . nr . _ 

C I tal;e By however, the questions refers*; more, particularly., to the WfTytn. 
which the compensation system is • actually- worked in. its- details. 1 W4&"the* 

a wvn-fnwoll tt *i vn -rvi»rvTr#\rl «vAn«>r. amm. i.1* - 3 J *l_ • “ * A A* 



werejutreduced. . These used to be fixed by Commanding Officers and the rates 
were based.on- the rates in.tlie regimental bazar itself, a plan which was obviously* 
liable ha.' the '-grossest abuse.. Civil rates were then adopted as the test; and the 
system'was thus ia that respeet decidedly improved. I think that after that the 
matt«r»bi0(ca«ift : v©ry largely ^.matter of .strictness of administration. I thiiik 
tha,qqesti 9 n put by? the Committee is right in .suggesting that some six ’or Seven 
yearaago the ade^n^tration w as. not. as stdot. as it' should, have b'^en. ErcJpbSai^ 
were "put forward at that time for laying down aprocedure which' would ens if tb 
a^^oter and .more continuous control and a better definition of - -responsibility. 
I'#P^l > !hffect Was hot given to theae proposals. *.- At ther. time.-there : was some 
in the Indian army,* and eonsiderablb apprebensionwascfelt as to the- ex- 
pedj^acy -of issuing a pronouncement - which might be: misconstrued -int© the 



had in view* have nevertheless been very largely attained, 

J * II 1 JO mi ’ ^ 



— _ - *■ •* * 3. la ~ " **' — — j ^**** v*mui - tJUdUAVJUO 

by menth,i^nd ; from the.curxent.year thaticrutkiy , has been extended* to 
actual prices^ 3 raria.ti. 0 ns t- — • -a - 1 - - * ^ ^ "■ * 


ic^i-yariationa .between neighbouring rates being pointed but andbx-" 

planatioiM being called for. I know • this is being, closely'* doner now, dndrl' hear 
i? e ^i^T^^astfr-Generars Branch arerabout to -issue a oircular. ondefeets 
they have noticed; I understand that these, are nothings like.so seriohs asrthnse 
of some* years agt^ and^ it is believed imthe- Quartermastar^eneral^ Braneh 
thattherehas^ bcena deeaded improvement. ^Tlbhak also that the figures in 
my Memorandum will Support - what ! hdv© *put to> ther- Committee, - /Another^ 
stmtiveimprovmnent ihds been., the.transf er cof alb this kind-of work* from 
^ e ..-^- d l 1 T ta ?- t ; Ge ?f u ra . 1 s side ^ (both here^ap# ;in divisions) to the Supply and 

* f - ■* -■ - ‘ - . 1 * 
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.6414. Sir W. METER- — "Well, the chief defects six years ago were that 
there was not enough co-ordination with the civil authorities, that prices, , 
were often passed on a better class of atla than the troops ordinarily ate, and*. ! ' 
finally, that the Military Accounts Department were brought into a matter' - 
wbichj'from an executive point of view, was not suited to them at all. You 
would say that these defects have been materially remedied ? ■ 

6416. Mb. BRUNT ATE. — As far as I can judge, I think that is the case*'" ^ 
The question was given extraordinary prominence about the time to which thia.' "^ 
question refers and that has had its effect. 1 

6416. PRESIDENT.— -Has a Committee presided over by Surgeon-General* . 
Sloggett pointed out great extravagances in the hitherto accepted equipment 
and organization' Of field hospitals, eto. ? How far have these recommenda- 
tions been accepted and what effect will the action taken thereon have finan- 
cially ? 

6417. Mb. BRUNTATE. — I explained to the Committee yesterday -that 
the report of Surgeon-General Sloggett’s Committee was only shewn to me 
informally by the Commander-in-Chief ; it was only in draft at the time I saw . 
it. It involved a reduction of field hospitals. So far as I could judge from 
that kind of perusal, I should imagine that the permanent recurring saving will 
be small, though no doubt there will be an avoidance of a considerable am ount 
of non-recurring expenditure hitherto contemplated. 

6418. Sib W. METER. — But will it not involve a reduction of establish- 
ments P 

* 6419. Me, BRUNTATE. — It will involve some reduction per set hut I 
can only speak roughly ; the recurring economies will be nothing like the 
apparent scope of the suggestions made which are rather far-reaching. 

6420. PRESIDENT. — Can anything be done in the direction of curtailing 
the supply of free rations, etc., to the troops serving in Baluchistan and 
Burma ? 

6421. Mr. BRUNTATE. — My personal opinion is that you should take 
every opportunity of withdrawing or modifying such concessions whenydu 
give an increase of pay and so forth, hut that in practice you will not find 
it possible to withdraw concessions in the intervening periods. This ease has 
been looked into recently by the present Commander-in-Chief, and it was decided 
to recommend no immediate withdrawal. 

1 . 6422. Sib W. METER. — But how will general increase of pay improve it P 
Will not the troops say “ we are only getting the same pay as others in cheaper 
stations”?* ' ’ ' v - / >- 

’6423. Mb. BRUNTATE. — Theoretically that would seem to he so, and 
indeed I may say that the Commander-in-Chief himself does not give much 
hope of ultimate withdrawal ; hut I think there have been precedents for such 
withdrawals in connexion with general increases of pay notwithstanding the 
arguments mentioned by Sir William Meyer. 

- 6424. Sib. W. METER.— It could be argued that civil officers also get 
pecuniary allowances in Burma ; has that been altered ? 

, j 6425. Mb." BRUNT ATE. — It has been up for consideration, but there has 
been no change in the orders. 

6426. PRESIDENT. — Do you consider the present system of recruiting 
officers for the Indian army, with reference simply to the estimated require* . 
meats of each year, satisfactory ? Does it tend sometimes to a. congestion of 
promotion and at other times to a deficiency of senior officers^ Would ifcbe . 
better to regulate recruitment by average requirements calculated on an 
actuarial basis ? 

.6427. Mb. BRUNTATE. — When you make a large' addition of officers to 
the army, there is no doubt that the question of the effect on the age distribu- 
tion'of the establ is hment of officers is a very serious matter, indeed, fairly 
deserving to he weighed against such administrative considerations as are likely 
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to be prominent in connexion with, such an addition. I find it difficult to 
believe 'that it can ewer be right to put this consideration wholly on one side. . Ae 
regards ordinary recruitment, I myself am rather against refinement. X- have 
been much impressed with the results of an attempt to introduce a better and 
more regular system of recruitment in the ease of tlie Indian Medical Service. 
The discussion lasted for years. Eventually it was thought that a better 
system had been introduced. In actual practice, however, very few people 
fin^erstaud .the system,' and we have had very expensive proposals put tp, 
iis which were largely based on a misunderstanding of the new recruitment;, 
systefin /The. Indian army officer, so long as he is protected by the time-scale,, 
amdrbs^lotrg -as -there is no outrageous disproportion between the seniors an,d. 
juniors and a man has a reasonable chance of rising to the commanji of a regi- 
ment, is not accustomed to expect anything very elaborate the- way of 
equalized rates of regimental promotion and I wouLd not attempt such elabora- 
tion.- - • . 

t? 1 * 4* v " • t - >< " 

- " , * i t ' , , . t 

6428. Sib, "W . METER. — But if, with a time scale, you recruit a very 
large - numb er of officers simultaneously, is not the result that in course oFiime 
you get more- lieutenant-colonels than there are places for them to fill ? ' 

6429. Mb. BRBNYATE. — That is so, but you have got a body of several 

thousand officers and a general average ought in ordinary times to establish-, 
itself in regard to casualties and so forth, and I would not try any particular' 
refinement. • - -- 

6460., PRESIDENT. — But would it not have been better if the lar^e in- 
creases of recent years had been more gradual ? Apparently no one had any 
regard to the result of it ? ■ . 

6481, Mb. BRUNT - ATE. — Yes : as I said before I think that ^considera- 
tion. ought to have outweighed any administrative consideration. 

6482. Sib W. METER — You are aware of the system that .prevails in 
the Indian Civil Service ; they have a normal standard of .recruitment, and that 
is not disturbed to a very great extent to provide for a temporary excess or 
deficiency. Do you think some similar system might be applied to the Indian 
army P ‘ 


6433. Mb. BRUNTATE. — I should be against applying it. There is one 
fundamental difference between the two. In the Indian Civil Service the- 
number of juniors you may have is a matter which can be treated as one- of 
comparative indifference, because shortage or excess of juniors is immediately 
made good by a corresponding movement in the provincial service. If in the 
army, when youhad a shortage of officers, you were able to employ non-com- 
missioned officers to do their work, you would have a system something like 


' 6434. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think that for all these purposes of 
recruitment it would be desirable for the Government to have their own' actuary ? 

wrvnW^n' BRUNYATE.—It is very possible that such an appointment 
intruded 6 WOrtlx tbe mone y» lf cml aad military requirements . were .both 

- 0 PRESIDENT.— Do you consider that there is any early likelihood- 

of a block of promotion in the Indian army ? y iixeimooa 

6 ^37. Mb. BRUNYATE. — That is a question which I could ‘only aakswer 
satisfactorily after a personal statistical study of the subject. ^Wth2?W 
mittee will allow me to adopt the results which have 3 W aSved at h i 

outers 

to hive gone into the quesff carefSlv La Co ™ttee. They seem 
advice. That Committee l£ com^to the 

serious block until the time comes when’ the 0 ®? ft ;WJ ? 

and 1907 would ordinarily expect to get command nf ^ e ,® ^ : 

will then be a very large surplus indeed of seniors, 611 
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3438. PRESIDENT. — Would you alter the periods for promotion to 
Captain, Major, and .Lieutenant Colonel, from time to time, in accordance with 
the average conditions prevailing in the British army ? 

6439. Mb. BRUNYATE. — No. I am replying of course simply from the 
financial point of view. 

6440. PRESIDENT. — One result of the South African War was that the 
periods of promotion in the British service were .materially reduce#. . The 
Secretary of State then sanctioned a similar reduction in the case of the Indian 
army : now, however, the periods are getting longer and longer in the Bri tish 
army. . 

6441. Mb. BRUNT ATE. — I think I can hardly offer an opinion on that. 

6442. Sib W. MEYER. — Anyhow, from your point of view, the conditions 
for promotion in the Indian army would necessarily on the whole be more 
favourable than those of the British army ? 

x . 6448. Mb. BRUNYATE.— You have got to- adopt one method or the - 
■other. It may he that either should prevail ; but I think you get the most 
economical pay rates if you give assured conditions. 

. 5444. PRESIDENT. — Then it was quite unnecessary to shorten the periods 
of promotion in the Indian army with reference to the conditions existing ih : 
the' British army ? 

6445. Mb. BRUNYATE. — That would be so from my point of view.- - '■ . 

6446. PRESIDENT. — Would you make any alterations in the p ensio nary 
conditions attaching to service by British officers of the Indian army ? 

- 6447. Mb. BRUNYATE. — Is there any special point in view ? 

6448. Sib W. MEYER.— General Barrow’s Committee recommended a 

reduction of pension for the future, under which any officer retiring- as - 
lieutenant colonel without having commanded a regiment should infuture 
receive £550 a year instead of £700? Do you agree ? , -> 

6449. Mb. BRUNYATE. — My view would be this : if you want- itc k - 
manipulate the pension scale with special reference to a difficulty which has 
risen with regard to surplus officers, I should want to consider the scheme as a. 
whole before expressing an opinion. Otherwise, though the maximuni _ of £700 ; 
is high from some points of view undoubtedly, I do not think a long established 
rate -ought to be touched merely as a matter of economy unless you are taking 
up the question of pensions in the Indian Services generally. If may be possible 
to get men on lower pension rates but there is no special reason ‘for raising, that, 
question.. 

6450. PRESIDENT. — You speak of a long established rate, but did not 
Lord Ki tchener get the pension rates modified to a certain extent ? 

. 6451. Mb. BRUNYATE.— Yes, but the main landmarks, were still retain- 

ed* I think. 

- 6452. Sib W. MEYER. — Well, a Royal Commission has recently been, 
appointed to consider inter alia civil pensions in India J would you await 
thft report f bef ore tinkering with military, pensions ? 

6453. Mb. BRUNYATE. — I think that is a convenient suggestion. 

•. 6454. PRESIDENT. — Do yon consider the present leave rules for British 
officers of the Indian army economical and advantageous ? 

6455. Mb. BRUNYATE. — If the question of the number of, absenteea-on 
leave entered in any way into the determination of the sanctioned establishment,, 
of officers, we should have to go into the rules absolutely de novo.. In civil 
departments you definitely provide for a number on leave, and if you reduced 
that’; you could reduce the number of officers. I understand that is not the 
ca.^e inf the army ; that being so, I see no objection to the military leave rules aa 
applied 1 to regimental officers. In regard to privilege leave the rules are obviously 
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economical, since such • leave must not involve extra expenditure to the State, 
and that principle is very strictly adhered to. The furlough and combined leave* 
rules are liberal in theory, but in practice there are few men who can take 
the maximum amount of leave the rules allow them. That is experienced, in 
the civil services also. 

In the case of departments the application of the military rules is somewhat 
anomalous ; in the case of the Military Accounts Department, for instance, 
we have found ourselves embarrassed by the rule allowing two months* 
privilege leave a year. But we have obtained the sanction of the Secretary of 
State to granting acting allowances to civilian officers officiating in privilege 
leave vacancies caused by the absence of military officers. The special leave 
rules applicable- to General Officers, and British service officers in staff employ, 
which theoretically allows an officer to take four months’ leave every year, are 
also needlessly liberal in theory from a financial point of view ; in practice, how* , 
f>Ver, no Staff officer is allowed to take advantage of the rule to that extent. 

; 6456. Sin W. MEYER. — As regards privilege leave, in civil departments 
a-rnan can only earn one month's leave a year; on the military side a man can 
take sixty days, hut the man who comes in has to do the work without allow- 
ances. Then as regards furlough, on the civil side there are two main eondi- * 
tions, the first is that you must put in a certain amount of actual duty to earn 
the leave. On the military side that condition does not seem to exist. When * 
taking the case of regimental officers. General Barrow informed us that there 
was nothing to, prevent an officer spending eight months of every year on leave. 
t>o you consider that a right system ? 

, . 6457. Mb. BRltJNYATE. — I consider that it would he ridiculous if it 
were carried pht^but, though the rules theoretically admit of it, it is tlae busi- 
ness of Commanding Officers to see that the rules are not abused in that way, 
and in any case it understand that the limits on the number of officers who caa 
be absent from India simultaneously, as well as the increased demands on the 
army in respect of training, would go far to prevent any such abuse of the 
rule. 


6458. Sir W: MEYER.— But on the civil side we have that condition too ; 
you oannot take leave unless it is in the interests of the public service. On the 
military side only the latter condition applies. There is a maximum number 
of officers to be away at one time, but no provision that an officer must put in a 
certain amount of actual duty. 


6459. Mr. BRUNYATE.— ■ — I should ask myself, is administrationsuffering 
from this rule ? So far as my experience goes it is not suffering, but of eourse 
pay experience is very limited in such a matter. If that question is answered 
in the negative, I would say, why tamper with a rule which is probably 
one of the great attractions of the service, and therefore enables us to give low 
rates of pay, etc. 


• 6460. Sir W. MEYER.— General Barrow told -us he had known cases of 
officers who went home every year. Of course you could argue that the State 
saves on their pay, but going beyond that momentary" saving, does the State get 
good officers if they go away for a large part of every year ? Erom the finan- 
cial poim °f view you must not. only look at the saving in rupees, you must also 
look at the officer you are turning out* 


6461. PRESIDENT. — What action has been taken with regard to the 
Co mmit tee? e0onomie8 the Marine Department suggested by Admiral Slade’s- 


imd ^ ^ caso telongs to the Army Department, 

and I am not able to state what action has been taken ; it has only been seen in 
the Emanoe Department on one or two occasions on minor points. 

646S. PRESIDENT. — Are you satisfied of the necessity of the consider- 
able increase m the number of officers employed at Army Headquarters which 

plaoe ° f rec t n * r ears * Ito you. think that their number could be 
reduced by measures of decentralization or otherwise ? 
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■ 6464. -Mb. BRUNTATE, — I give the Committee a statement (Annexure 
IV showing the strength of the Headquarters Staff (excluding attaches ), at 
famous times from 18S5 onwards. 


If there is any question as to the correctness of the figures I would 
respectfully suggest that' the Army Department might be requested to supply an 
authoritative statement after consultation with the Einance Department. 

. (i) The General Staff '. — The General Staff Branch comes less, in :conta©t 
. ; , , with the Einance Department than any other Branch of Army 
. Headquarters, and we are less familiar with its internal work. 

\ The points which I would put to the Committee from the finanr- 
. _ . cial point of view are — — 

Apty The General Staff was formed at a time when new military ex- 
penditure was being undertaken on an exceptional scale/ ana 
. when large schemes were under consideration, ThCre would be 

a natural- tendency at such a time to overestimate permanent 
requirements. 


■ {&) Various branches of special work are undertaken by the General 
. . ' Staff from time to time which may prove temporary in nature.. 

It is a question whether there should not be a re-examinatioh, 
of 5 the duties transacted by the General Staff with a view ‘to, 
seeing Whether some appointments cannot” he ^abolished' or 
resanctioned on a purely temporary basis. ’*' ' ” ’* 

'Xlif 'Adffu font -Genera t’s Branch . — Generally speaking,”! am. under the. 

2 CJ :■ i KhprCssion, from daily contact with that Branch, that it " is 

.decidedly heavily worked. I think it has far too many petty 
"personal cases to transact ; I am speaking of casps involving, pay.; 
'■'a'nd pension, which are often very intricate and' involve a great, 
‘ hunt for precedents and so forth. I think that if powers 'for., 
dealing with these minor cases could he delegated to General 41 
Officers Commanding the work of this Branch might be "a good 
deal eased off. The question is also partly associated with the- 
general arrangements for work up here, but as things stand at. 
present I have nothing to say in regard to reduction except 'two 
points 


(a) Artillery tvorlc, — The Einance Department understand that 
an Assistant — Adjutant-General and I think another officer > 
are allowed for artillery work, also thatch ey'VVar - Office 
manages with one officer only. This is put fo the Committee 
subject to correction ; if it is correct the number of* officers 
might -he found -capable of reduction. ‘ - ^ 

{&) Judge- Advocate-General . — If you are to keep pri’e* officer iu 
. each of the Army Commands and one up here, then -I think 

. you. do need a fourth man aS a reserve for leave vacancies 
and so on. The question was rather fully discussed a little-‘ ; 
time ago, and I think the Judge- Advocate-General’s Depart- ' 
ment was right iu urging that it must have a trained man 
available. The question is whether two officers at Head-' 
quarters would not suffice for all that kind of work through- 
out the army. 


’(iii) '^Quartermaster- General* 8 Branch . — If you have a Director.: of • 
Supply and Transport with two senior officers ^.s .Deputies, I 
~ cannbt's^ ftih necessity for two Assistant Deputies vf ’ 

As regards the Principal Veterinary Officer, he usecl to have a 
Deputy, but the Veterinary Department was .recently reorganized 
and that Deputy, at the instance of the Einance Department, was , 
replaced by an assistant. We wanted to get rid of liim altogether, . 
> but it was represented that an officer was wanted to look after the' 
chargers in Simla* •' *■. * -« ^ 


The question as to whether it was necessary to have a Director and 
also an Assistant for Remounts was also considered. There is a 
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large amount of inspection work which is said to necessitate an 
Assistant Director at Headquarters, and he lias certainly been ■ - 
•very useful to the [Finance Department. • - _ 

(ri) Medical Branch — The question was referred to me about a week 

' ago, and T said that I thought that one officer for the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, one for the- Indian Medical Service, and one 
for sanitation, ought to suffice and give a proper organization, and 
I did not see the need far a Deputy Principal Medical Officer 
as well. The Commander-in- Chief has come to the conclusion 
that the Deputy is required, in view of the absence of the Principal 
Medical Officer from time to time on tour and for other reasons, 

but that the Sanitary Officer can be dispensed with. 

(v) —Military Works Branch . — I think the Deputy Director-General 
of • Mili tary Works is very necessary, owing to the necessity for 
- extensive touring by the Director-General. I cannot form any 
useful opinion as to how far the remaining five officers, aye- 
necessary or not. 

6465. Sib P. LAKE. — Reference has been made to attached - ; does the 
concurrence of the Pinance Department have to be obtained for entertaining 
these officers, generally ? 

\ .6460; Mr. BRUNYATE. — No, I think not, since they do not receive 

extra pay. 

■ - 646.7; Sib. METER. — Is the Judge-Advocate- General’s Department 

very valuable from what you have seen of its work ? . 

6468-. Mr. BRUNYATE. — As far as I can form an opinion, the work. is 
. well and carefully done. It is a Department which is at times rather an em- 
barrassment to the Einanee Department, as it is sometimes able to show that 
: we cannot take action which we think proper on financial grounds: ^ 

. ,.r . 64G9. Sib. W. MEYER. — As regards its legal opinions, _ are they very 

Weighty, and comparable with what you could get from the Legislative Depart- 
ment ? i 

. . , 6470. Mb. BRUNYATE. — I think we should get next to nothing, firbm 

; the Legislative Department. They would refuse to do our work for us'. 

6471. Sib W. MEYER. — Well, looking at a publication like the List 
of Principal Officials at Simla, what strikes one is the enormous proportion of 
army people there. I have not counted them, hut it looks as if the people at 
At Army Hindquarters were more numerous than, all the civil secretariats taken 
'Hshgetber. • Do -you think that implies that there is a redundancy of officers at 
Army Headquarters as compared with the establishments allotted to civil 
branches ? 

6475$. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Yes, I have a strong feeling myself that the 
work should he capable of being transacted with a smaller number of officers. 
If we get financial advisers in the Branches and an improved Advisory Council 
which will deal with work week by week, there should he a good deal less of 
sending cases backwards and forwards, and if advantage is taken of this'a sub- 
stantial reduction of clerks and to some extent of officers might be possible* : But 
that is all rather hypothetical, and I preferred therefore to reply on the; fnatter 
in some detail first before offering my merely general impression. ' - -■ 

6473. PRESIDENT. — Can you suggest any measures of administrative 
decentralization which would reduce clerical establishments and which have not 
been covered by the preceding questions ? 

6474. Mb. BRUNYATE.— No, sir. 

647 o. PRESIDENT. — Can you suggest any economies in respect of the 
Barrack Department ? 

- BRUN Y ATE. — A proposal was made last year for the replac- 

es of barrack military subordinates by pensioners, and His Excellency the 
x/om msnder-in^ -Chief directed that it should he carried into effect gradually. 
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■ 6477. Sir W. MEYER. — I was rather surprised to ]earn from General 
Dickie that he treated it as entirely an open question, and expressed his own 
personal disinclination to proceed with it except in one or two cases ? 

- - 6478. Mr. BRUNYATE — He has presumably taken the further instruc- 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief. 

6479. PRESIDENT. — Can you give us a general statement of the estab- 
lishments maintained for accounts purposes in the several divisions and at 
Headquarters ? 

6480. Mr. BRUNYATE. — This statement (Annexure IT) gives the 
information you requii*e. 

6481. Sir P. LAKE. — It has been suggested that in the Kitchener 
scheme it would have been better to confine redistribution at the outset to the 
concentration of small detachments, and to postpone larger moves ,untij after 
the troops had been rendered thoroughly efficient by remedying defects in 
armament, equipment, etc. As a matter of fact, were these requirements put 
in the background and the bulk of the money spent on redistribution ? 

6482. Mr. BRUNYATE. — Statement 6 ( c ) appended to my Memorandum 
shews that np to the end of 1912-13 it is estimated that redistribution- measures 
will have absorbed one-and-a-quarter millions, while the total expenditure on 
reorganization and redistribution to the end of 1912-13 is shewn in , the . same 
statement at close on three millions initial and £443,000 recurring. I think 
that shews that redistribution measures have not secured ; any exti&tkdinary 
degree of pi ecedence. 

I should like to add two remarks with reference to this' question ; one is 
a point which' was taken at the instance of the late Military Department, namely 
that it would be desirable to begin with work which involved initial expenditure 
as much as possible, so as not to have recurring expenditure accumulating all 
the time the scheme was in progress. Secondly, I should also like to add, from 
■- my experience, that it would have been very inexpedient and risky, from 
the practical point of view of the military administrator, to have first formulated 
the Redistribution Scheme and got it accepted, and then to have -set-it aside 
indefinitely until another very large scheme had been more or ICSs -fully 
carried out. 

- 6483. Sir W. MEYER. — You are speaking of the redistribution expen- 

diture actually incurred, and not of what might have been incurred had the 
Kitchener scheme been fully applied ? 

• . 6484. Mr. BRUNYATE.— Yes. -* ' * 

6485. Sir P. LAKE. — How does the average amount of Schedule. expen- 

diture under Lord Kitchener’s rigime compare in amount with the average of 
tne three or four preceding years ? Was there a very large increase ? - 

6486. MrL BRUNYATE. — The actual expenditure in the preceding years 
you mention cannot he stated for reasons which have been explained at length 
in my Memorandum. All that is possible is to compare the Budget provision 
for new Schedule expenditure in the earlier years with that provided ; in* the 

• later years. This has been done in statement 6 (a) of the Memorandum. It 
will be seen that the large rise in provision began with 3900-01 when altogether 
£1,100,000 were provided. In the three years ending 1903-04 the annual provi- 
sion was about £1,500,000 a year. Provision for Lord Kitchener’s measures 
began on a much larger scale, as will be seen from the statement. But after 
1906- 07 provision on anything like so large a scale ceased, and after 1908-09 
the period of exceptional provision, came to an end altogether. . 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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ANNEXTJBE I. 
(See answer 6464 ) 


Humber of permanent Staff Officers employed at Army Head Quarters , India , 

in various years , 


— 

1885. 

1890. 

1 

1895. 

I m 

1905. 

1908. 

1912. 

Commander-ia-Chief and personal staff ... 

7 

7 

7 

■ 

7 

7 

7 

General Staff *.* ... 

• »» 



• §4 

• •• 

28 

33 

Adjutant-General's Branch (inclusive of 

13 

14 

14 

13 

16 

15 

1L 

J udge Advocate-General, etc ) 

f 

Quartermaster-General’s Branch (inclusive 

11 

ii 

17 

18 

27 

1 18 

, 14 

of Supply and Transport, *Bemount, and 
"Veterinary^ 

Medical Branch Ml IM 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

| 

6 

5 

Ordnance Branch , M 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 
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ANXEXTJBE II. 

(See answer 6480 ) 


Statement showing the establishments {Superior Staff, subordinate Account 
Service, clerical and menial establishments ) maintained for Account pur- 
poses in the JUilitary Accounts Department and cost of the same. 


— 

Superior 

Officers. 

Subordinate 

Account 

Service. 

Clerks. 

Menials. 

Present 

annual 

cost 

(in thou- 
sand of 
rupees). 

Army Headquarters 

••a ••• 

3 

14 

24 

19 

1.85 t 

Controller of Military Supply Accounts 

7 

54 

291 

72 

6,17 

Northern Circle Office 

«•» 

2 

11 

59 

24 

: 

1,23 

1st (Peshawar) Divisional Audit 
Offices. 

and Disbursing 

2 

13 

77 

23 

1*26;: 

2nd (Rawalpindi) Divisional Andit and Disbursing' 
Offices. 

3 

17 

109 

20 

1,63 

3rd (Lahore) Divisional Audit 
Offices. 

and Disbursing 

3 

18 

141 

28 

1,84 

Western Circle Office 

••• 

2 

12 

57 

26 

1,18 

4th (Quetta) Divisional Audit 
Offices. 

and Disbursing 

3 

12 

83 

21 

1,54 

6th (Mbow) Divisional Audit 
Offices. 

and Disbursing 

3 

I 

15 

112 

21 

1,60 

1 

6th (Poona) Divisional Andit 
Offices. 

and Disbursing 

2 

19 

108 

21 

! 

1,51 

Eastern Circle Office 

... 

2 

13 

70 

• 

i 

25 

1,43 

7th ( Meerut) Divisional Audit 
Offices. 

and Disbursing 

3 

16 

125 

31 

1,58 

8th (Lucknow) Divisional Audit 
Offices. 

and Disbursing 

2 

18 

140 

31 

1,99 

0th Secunderabad Division 

»** 

4 

25 

157 

42 

2.29 

Burma Division 

m-m 

3 

17 

93 

27 

1,97 

Total ».* 

•«. ... 

44 

274 

1661 

400 

27,98 

Leave Reserve 

1** 

11 


••• 

»•* 


Training „ 

«•« 

3 


••• 

Ml 




68 

»>t 

t«r 

• •• 

•M 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

2 8 tli Meeting— Tuesday, the 6th August 1912. 

The Hon. Mr. G. S. Curtis, C.S.I., I.C.S., 2nd Grade Commissioner, 

Bombay Government, and Mr. M. Kennedy, C.S.I., Inspector 
General of Police, Bombay, attended as witnesses and were 

examined. 

Evidence op Messes. Curtis and Kennedy. 

6487. Sib, P. LAKE. — Mr. Curtis, you are a Commissioner of the Indian 
Civil Service ? 

6488. Mb. CURTIS. — I am Commissioner of the Central Division, Poona. 

6489. Mr. KENNEDY. — I am Inspector General of Police, Bombay 
Presidency. 

6490. Sib. P. LAKE. — Can you give us the strength of (a) the total 
civil police in the Bombay Presidency, and, (6) the number of police trained 
to the use of firearms and the number of weapons provided for them ? "What 
classes are enlisted and do they serve in the districts from which they are 
recruited ? 

6491. Mb. KENNEDY. — At present the entire strength of the police 
in the Presidency proper and Sind, including myself and all below me, is 
27,623, hut this number does not include the Kathiawar Agency police of and 
below the rank of inspector. 

6492. Sib, W. ME YER .—Are they maintained and paid for by the Native 
States ? 

6493. Mb,. KENNEDY. — The Agency Police are, I believe, maintained 
for service in the territories of the non- j urisdictional Talukdars. There are 
something like 300 mounted and 600 foot police. 

6494. Me. CURTIS. — The Committee will find them mentioned in the 
correspondence on Lord Kitchener’s scheme. 

6495. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that the Bombay police are 
simply city and district police, and distinct from the Kathiawar police etc., who 
are maintained for the benefit of the native States ? 

6496. Mr. KENNEDY.— The strength of the Presidency police is 27,623, 
which excludes Kathiawar. These figures include the police of the Agencies of 
Palanpur, Mahi Kantha, and the Dangs, also the Sind police. The Bombay city 
police are also included in the 27,623. We are reorganizing the force and the 
proposals are now under submission to tbe Secretary of State. It is merely a 
question of a few months before the proposals will he sanctioned. 

6497. Sir P. L A KE.—— Do you contemplate an increase ? 

6498. Mr. KENNEDY.— Yes. 


proposals ’? ^ MEYER. — Have the Government of India agreed to the 



despatch*? ^ W ’ MEYER *^- p ° ssibl y we might ask for a copy of the 
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6502. Mb. KENNEDY. — I can give you tlie precise figures for the 
Presidency proper which excludes Sind, the three Agencies and Kathiawar. 

Present strength 18,559. 

Proposed ... 20,711 (not including the Bombay city 
police, only the Presidency police proper and the railway police). 

6503. Sib W. MEYER. — <c Presidency ” is thus an ambiguous term. 

6504. Sib P. LAKE. — Are all these police trained to the use of fire- 
arms P 

6505. Mb. KENNEDY. — Not all, sir. 

6503. Sib P. LAKE. — What portion of them is trained ? 

6507. Mb. KENNEDY. — Our police are divided into armed and un- 
armed. The armed police of the Presidency proper number 6,789. They are 
included in the total 27,623 I gave above. 

6508. Sib P. LAKE. — What number of arms have you ? 

6509. Mb. KENNEDY. — We have 6,789 and a reserve of 1,586. 

6510. Sib W. MEYER. — Your system differs from that of other provinces 
in which all the police are trained in the use of firearms, but only a certain num- 
ber are provided with them. You have two distinct bodies, one trained to the 
use of arms and provided with them, and another untrained to the use of arms 
and not provided with them ? 

6511. Mb. KENNEDY. — Yes. The unarmed police are however trained 
to hit a target six times or more out of ten. They do not drill with arms. 

6512. Sib W. MEYER. — So that when they have once learned to hit the 
target, they practise no more and probably forget what they have learned ? 

6513. Mb. KENNEDY. — Yes ; they have no regular practice. 

6514. Sib P. LAKE. — What classes do you enlist? 

6515. Mb. KENNEDY. — Muhammadans, Maratbas, Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Kolis, Bbils, a few Sikhs, some P arsis, Jews and native Christians and several 
other minor castes. 

6516. Sib P. LAKE. — With reference to the last part of the question (6490) 
would you say that the police serve in the districts from which they are 
recruited ? 

6517. Mb. KENNEDY. — Yes, sir; they all serve in the districts in which 
they enlisted. 

6518. Mb. CURTIS. — All our armed police in Khandesh are Bhils. 

6519. Me. KENNEDY. — I would not say they are all Bhils, because the 
Bhils have now diminished considerably. 

6520. Mb. CURTIS.— In Poona the police are Marathas and lower 
class Muhammadans. 

6521. Sib P. LAKE. — Do you enlist Brahmans in the Poona District P 

6522. Mb. KENNEDY. — Not in the armed police, hut there are a few in 
the unarmed police. 

6523. Sib W. MEYER. — I presume they are officers or head-constables P 

6524. Mb. KENNEDY. — No, not always ; they enlist in the hope of 
rising higher. We have to take a few Brahmans for investigation and scriptory 
purposes. 

6525. Sib P. LAKE. ~ Then, generally speaking, the police serve in the 
districts from which they are recruited ? 
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- 6526. Me. KENNEDY. — Yes, sir. 

6527. Sib P. LA KE .— Lord Kitchener’s scheme for the redistribution of 
the army in India assumed the existence of “small reserve forces ’’ of armed 
police at the headquarters of each district, who would be available for quelling 
riots or other disturbances. By calling in men from outlying thanas , it was 
assumed to be possible to raise these to a strength of about a hundred men in the 
event of more serious trouble. By further concentration it was held that batta- 
lions- ©f police could be formed if desirable at divisional or other convenient cen- 
tres. The number of armed poliee thus available for work in concentrated 
bodies in the Bombay Presidency was estimated at 2,500 men. How far have 
arrangements been made for carrying out this scheme ? 

6528. Mb. KENNEDY. — We are both rather opposed to this idea. We 
think that the withdrawal of the police from outlying, thanas would be con- 
strued as a sign of weakness by the people of the districts. (See Annexure II, 
paragraph 3.2 ) 

' '6§29. Sib "P. LAKE. — Have any arrangements been made to carry out., 
such a scheme ? 

6530. Me. KENNEDY.— No, we are both opposed to it as a dangerous 
policy. 

ijffiBl. Sib W. MEYER. — Has the Bombay Government ever told the 
Government of India that it was unable to fall in with this scheme ? 


6532. Me. CURTIS. — To the best of my recollection the Bombay Govern- 
ment m their reply to the Government of India letter on the subject did 
not refer 1o“ this point. My personal opinion is that we cannot carry out the 
proposals. 


• Not reproduced. 


6533. Sib W. MEYER. — Whereas Lord Kitchener’s scheme assumed that 
these concentrated bodies of police would assist the military, the Bombay 
authorities do not think they could do anything at all ? 

6534. Mb. CURTIS. — They could not : their withdrawal from the thanas 
would cause a conflagration at once. 

6535. Mb. KENNEDY. — I was at Simla with the Police Commission 
when the matter was discussed. Colonel Mullaly explained Lord Kitchener’s 
views, and I wrote out my personal opinion on the point, a copy of which I 
furnished to the Government. 


6636. Sib P. LAKE. — Were you against the proposal ? 

6537. Me. KENNEDY. — I was against it. On a later date my Govern- 
ment forwarded Government of India Despatch No. 8, dated the 8th June 
1916* to ' me for my opinion. I submitted my report, hut I have heard 
nothing more about it. I repeated my previous opinion. I have never heard 
what :. .view the Bombay Government took of the matter and how they replied 
to the Government of India. 

. ®53S. Sib -P. LAKE. — What is the total strength of the reserves main- 
tained at- district headquarters ? 

^6539. Mb. KENNEDY. — We have no actual, reserve for our present 
strength of police, but we have a small force, 536 in number, armed with rifles., • 
lhese rifle squads are distributed in the districts and comprise constables and> 
head-constables. . 


£ DAKE.— We have been told that in other provinces it is 

o nsiaereq advisable to maintain a certain number of men at headquarters to 
reinforce any threatened point. Do you follow that rule ? 

have no reserves at- all at headquarters, 
amply the men required for ordinary guard duties. When an emergency arises, 

-V that caiAe spared to 

a distocf Vm^^ *J EYEE, -“'" Ho ^ r do you distribute your armed poliee ? In 
scattered about? Ve ° £ COUrS0 8 ° me police at headquarters, but are the rest 
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654S. Mr. KENNEDY. — They guard the treasuries, look-ups, and many 
are employed on escort duty and armed outposts in troublesome tracts’. 

6544. Sir W. MEYER.— But do you want all these thousands of armed 
police simply for these purposes ? 

6545. Mr. CURTIS. — In the Bombay Presidency the number of local 
treasuries is about three times that of Bengal and northern India ; consequently 
the proportion of police for guard duties required is very much larger than. 
elsewhere. 

6546. Sir W. MEYER. — Is the number of taluha treasuries, etc., ins 
Bombay larger than in Madras ? 

6647, Mr. CURTIS, — I think it is*. I think that the Bombay taluha is 
much smaller than the Madras tahsil. 

6548. SIR W. MEYER. — "Well then, although the total number of aimed 
police is large, it is not more than is required for the guarding of t alalia 
treasuries, lock-ups, etc. 

6549. Mr. KENNEDY.— No, it is not I should add that in our proposed 
strength we bare provided fan a reserve of sick and leave vacancies. Wo 
have no such reserve at present. 

6550. SiR W. MEYER.— In times of trouble would you propose to guard 
all treasuries or would you concentrate your force ? 

6551. Mr. CURTIS. — It would depend On the time of year. If revenues 
were coming in and there was a lot of bullion, the treasuries would have to be 
guarded. 

6552. Sir W. MEYER.— But in time of trouble would not revenue cease 
to come in ? 

6553. Ma. CURTIS. — It depends on the hold we have on the Country 
and the nature of the trouble. 

6554. Sir W. MEYER. — In some provinces, the scheme is to take away 
the cash in outlying treasuries, and to bring it up to district headquarters and 
defend it there, instead of frittering away the poliee strength by guarding a 
certain number of detached outposts. 

6555. Mr. CURTIS. — The transport of the cash might be impossible. 
By withdrawing the police you at once disturb public feeling. You not. only 
have to consider the cash but the public. 

6556. Mr. KENNEDY. — In time of trouble we should probably have to 
strengthen our guards. 

6557. Sir P. LAKE. — When Lord Kitchener’s scheme was submitted for 
the opinions of local Governments in 1904, the co-operation of the police on 
the lines stated above was; counted on when the minimum garrisons for areas 
were fixed. It has been stated that the assistance whieh the police could 
render to- the troops in the maintenance of internal order was over-estimated in 
the scheme. What is your opinion on this point, having regard to the present., 
numbers and obligations of the police in the Bombay Presidency ? 

6558. Mr. KENNEDY.— It was over-estimated. (See Annexure II, para- 
graph 12.]f 

6559. Sir W. MEYER.— Since 1908 there has been a very large increase 
in the poliee force of the Bombay Presidency, I understand ? 

6560. Mr. KENNEDY .—The only addition has been about 932 men, 
mostly unarmed. 

6561. Sir W. MEYER.— **1 have a statement here which Was furnished by 
the Dome Department. In Sind the armed police in 1903 numbered 2,173 ; in 
1912 they amounted to 3,243 ; in Bombay proper there were 5,652 armed police 
in 1903, in 1912 there were 8,062. Then as regards unarmed police, the state- 
ment shews an increase for the province of about 3,200 men. 


S6AIC 
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6,562. Mb. KENNEDY.— T know nothing about any increase in Sind 
or Bombay City. In the Bombay Presidency proper we have added roughly 
. 1,000 men. 

6503. Sib W. MEYER.— My figures are given by the Home Department. 

6564. Mb. KENNEDY. — There must be some mistake in them. I am 
only referring to the districts and railways of the Presidency proper. 

6565. Sib W. MEYER. — Such increase as has taken place in the city 
police is necessitated by the increase in the population and the possibility of 
disturbances among the mill hands, I presume ? 

6666. Mb. KENNEDY. — Yes, sir. We have, as I have said, had an 
increase of about 1,000 men mostly unarmed, iu the Presidency districts and 
railways of the Presidency proper. 

6567. Sib P. LAKE. — Have the Bombay police dealt satisfactorily with 
disturbances of late years ? Is there any evidence that sedition -mongers have 
tried to seduce them from their loyalty ? 

6568. Mb. KENNEDY. — I think the police have dealt very successfully 
with all disturbances. I include the Bombay city police. We have no specific 
instances of sedition-mongers trying to seduce the force from its loyalty, but the 
Press has brought pressure to bear on it and twitted it with remaining true to 

, its salt. 

A. 1266. 6569. Sib W. MEYER. — Sir Charles Cleveland told us that these 

seditionists have made such violent attacks on the police that they have produced 
a breach between themselves and the police which they cannot bridge oyer. 

6570. Mb. KENNEDY. — I would not go quite so far ns that, but po 
doubt the seditionists try to discredit the police with the G overnment. 

657L, Sib W. MEYER. — If somebody had been abusing you, you would 
not be inclined to trust him as a friend ? 

6572. Mb. KENNEDY.— No, sir. 

6573. Sib W. MEYER. — Some years ago Tilak was convicted. How did 
the city police show up in this connexion ? 

6574. Mb. KENNEDY. — I cannot say; I was not in Bombay city at the 

time. 

6575. Sib W. MEYER. — Then so far as their part in the business was 
concerned, the police did well ? 

6676. Mb. CTJRTIS. — Very satisfactorily, as far as I know. I may add 
that the general line taken by the semi-extremists is to put up the village 
police against the district police ; for this purpose they are utilizing certain 
expressions in the report of the Police Commission. It was urged by the 
Commission that the policy of merging village police with district police would 
be detrimental. 

6577. Sib W. MEYER. — In the figures you have given, the village police 
are not included, I presume ? 

6578. Mb KENNEDY.— No. 

6579. Sib P. LAKE. — It has been suggested that in the event of serious 
disaffection in the native army, the police generally could not be relied on for 
use in quelling disturbance. Do you concur in that opinion ? 

6580. Mb. CURTIS 

AND 

6581. Mb. KENNEDY. 

, ,. that the Bombay army has gone, the consti- 

tution of thenative regiments stationed in the Presidency has been entirely 
c ianged. yb have Punjabi and Madrasi regiments stationed in the Pre- 
sidency, m fact regiments from all pacts of India. If there is trouble in a Sikh 




No, sir, we do not concur 
pended upon. 


they could be de- 
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regiment or disaffection in a Madrasi regiment., it means that the cause has 
arisen either in the Madras Presidency or the Punjab and does not affect the 
Bombay police in any way. Troubles nearer home might lead to troubles in 
the police. 

6583. Sib. P. LAKE. — Such as an unusual spread of disaffection in the 
army ? 

6584. Mb. KENNEDY. — Yes, or mutiny among the troops. 

6585. Sib P. LAKE. — Would they remain faithful under these condi- 
tions ? 

6586. Mb. KENNEDY.— I think so, sir. 

65S7. Sib W. MEYER. — Among the police there are a certain number of 
Deccani Muhammadans ? 

6588. Me. KENNEDY. — Yes, sir. 

6589. Sib W. MEYER. — There are also a certain number of Deccani 
Muhammadans in the army. In the case of disaffection among the Maratha 
troops it might spread to the Maratha police ; would this also he the case as 
regards the Muhammadans ? 

■ 6590. Mb. KENNEDY ”) 

and [• We do not think that trouble in the army 

6591. Mu. CURTIS. j v» ould react on the police. 

6592. Sib P. LAKE. — Is any difficulty experienced now in recruiting for 
the police ? If so, have the difficulties arisen recently ? To what causes do 
you ascribe them ? In particular, is there discontent in the force owing to the 
fact that the avenues of promotion to the higher grades are now very restricted 
in the ease of a man risen from the ranks ? 

6593. Mb . KENNEDY. — Yes, sir; we have more difficulty nowin getting 
educated men of suitable physique. Our difficulties are due to industrial 
expansion and the shortage of the labour market in Pombay due to plague. 

6594. Sib P. LAKE. — Would you ascribe it at all to discontent in the 
force ? 

6596. Mb. KENNEDY. — No, sir ; there is no discontent in the force. 

6598. Sib W. MEYER. — Sir Charles Cleveland said that a likely cause of 1266. 
discontent was the fact that a constable could not easily rise to be sub-inspector. 

6597. Mb. KENNEDY. — We have to a certain extent departed from that 

rule. 

6598. Sib W. MEYE R. — In Bombay has a head-constable larger oppor- 
tunities for promotion than in other provinces ? 

•6599. Mb. KENNEDY. — Yes, sir. We are not adhering strictly to the 
letter of the recommendations of the Police Commission. In Bombay we are 
giving a higher percentage of the upper appointments to men risen from the 
ranks. 

6600. Sib W. MEYER. — Do police constables in the Bombay Presidency 
get more pay then elsewhere in view of the cost of living ? 

6601. Mb. KENNEDY. — In Bombay they start at ten rupees per mensem. 

In the Punjab they get less. We give better pay to some of our bead- 
constables too. The Police Commission recommended that head-constables 
should not be paid more than twenty rupees per mensem. These recommenda- 
tions almcst wrecked our force for a time, and we had to go back to the old 
system under which head-constables get-Rs. 35, Rs. 30, lls. 25 and Rs. 15 per 
mensem. 

6602. Sib W. MEYER — I understand that the Commission proposed 
more concentration of the police force. In the Madras Presidency the result 
of the recommendations of the Police Commission was that some of the out- 
stations were abolished. 
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6603. Mb. CURTIS. — In Bombay too we have decreased tlie number' 
of outposts and increased tbe number of stations. 

6604. Mb. CURTIS. — Do you want any evidence as to the demafid : 
for labour in Bombay ? 


6605. Sib P. BAKE. — I think it will be sufficient to record that you are 
suffering from tbe general shortage of labour. 

What do the armed police possess in the way of arms f 

6606. "Me. KENNEDY. — We have in the Presidency proper 536 Martini - 
rifles in possession of head- constables and constables in Sind we have 195 and 
in Mahi Kantha and Palanpur 59. The rest of the police Are armed 1 with, 
bored out Martinis.- Each district has its own rifle squad composed of picked 
shots. They are intended to deal with daooits armed with rifles — ‘that wad’" 
the idea on their formation. There are about twenty or thirty men thus 
armed in each district, who are the pick of the armed force. 

6607. Sib P. BAKE.— -Do they meet all your requirements ?' W oUld you 
Wish to give the force better arms than they possess now ? 

6608. Mb. KENNEDY.— No, sir. 

6609. Sib W. MEYER. — Are rifle squads distinct bodies, or da you 
interchange the personnel ? 

. 6610. Mb. KENNEDY. — ‘Yes, we interchange. .A man can be moved 

out if he does not keep up his standard of musketry, etc. 

6611. Sib W. MEYER.— Would you think it desirable iU time of' 
trouble to serve out more rifles to the unarmed police ? 

6612. Mr. KENNEDY. — The unarmed police haWe not been trained at 
the longer ranges with the rifles. 

6613. Sib P. BAKE.— What is the general attitude of the people towards 
the police ? 


6614. Me. KENNEDY. — It is necessary to take the ignorant and the 
educated classes separately, and again to sub-divide the educated class into the 
loyal and the disloyal. Those who are disaffected are certainly very hostile to 
the police and are always trying to discredit them in every why possible, 

6615. Sib P. BAKE.— What is the attitude of tbe loyal class ? 

6616. Mr. KENNEDY.— The whole of the population is apathetic whCfr 
it comes to* the question of working with the police, but in other respects as far 
as the law-abiding educated class are concerned, I think they are friendly to the 

. police. 


6617. Sib P. BAKE. We have been told that in other parts of the 

country the people are not likely to combine with the police. Is that so in 
i5omb ay ? 

fllo — Yes > sir. I would say that the people think 

the -police are loyal to the Government, and they are suspicious and distrustful 
or them when it comes to the question of working for the Government. 


of retired poKeertien 


. ^6619. Sib W. MEYER.— Have yon had any cases 
mixing tnemselbvoS' up with seditious movements ? 

6620* Mbi, ILEN [EDIT N ot a single one. 

reendtingat 1 ?!!'?* SCAJL KON.— Have disaffected people affected, your 

KENNEDY. — N o, but I think the decisions arrived alt t> y the 
Police Commission have done so to a certain extent. 7 
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6624. Mb,. KENNEDY. — Erom a military point of view it is, but in can- 
toninents now it is difficult to detect crime committed, by military men. 

6625. Sib R. SCAELON.— Why ? 

6626. Mb. KENNEDY.— You cannot get any information out of tlie 
men. There is a certain amount of crime committed by military men, but 
when we go over to try and detect these crimes we find it difficult to do so, 
because the men combine together to keep us in the dark. The class companies 
are a difficulty, because we cannot get evidence from the men in them. There ' 
is not a great deal of crime by native soldiers but we do get cases in large 
cantonments and some of them are serious. Eor inst an ce in Poona there was 
an outbreak of daeoity by native soldiers of one regiment and we found investi- 
gation extremely difficult, in fact we eould not obtain the evidence in the regi- 
ment we wanted. 

6627. Sin W. MEYER. — Have you had any experience of class regi- 
ments as opposed to class company regiments ? ■ 

.... 6628. Me. KENNEDY.— No, sir. ' ' . 

6629. Sib P. HAK E. — Is there any co-operation in the Presidency 7 
between the civil and military authorities in the matter of collecting and 
exc h an g ing information and intelligence on the subject of sedition ? 

6630. Me. KENNEDY. — Copies of information of a political nature arc. 
forwarded to the Chief of the General Staff, Simla, and copies of onr weekly * 
secret abstract which contains confidential information of a political nature, are 
sent to the General Officer Commanding the Southern Army, General Officer 
Commanding Poona Division, General Officer Commanding Belgaum Brigade, 
Resident, Aden, and the General Staff Branch, Simla. 

6631. Sib. P. HAKE. — Do they reciprocate in the matter of information ? 

6632. Me. KENNEDY. — I do not think they do, for we do not often get 

anything from them. .... 

6033. Sik W. MEYER. — What is it you send to Simla and not to local 
General Officers Commanding ? 

6634. Me. KENNEDY. — Nothing. We send off a copy of anything 
very special to Simla at once, and to the local Generals a weekly abstract. 

6635. See W. MEYER. — Then, sooner or later, the Generals get all 
information ? 

6636. Me. KENNEDY.— Yes, sir. 

6637. Sib. R. SCAHHON. — Have there been any cases of sedition in,- 

native regiments in the Bombay Presidency ? ’ 

6638. Me. KENNEDY. — We have never been able to discover,, any 
pflT-frie nla-r case of sedition. One instance took place in Poona some ’years ago 
when THla-lr was at the height of his career ; a native celebration Was going on 
in Poona city, and three Maratha sepoys from the 103rd Maratha Eight Infantry 
stationed at Belgaum went to see the Parvati Temple. Some Brahmans met 
them and asked them whether they had seen the big Guru. They said “ no'** and' 
were directed to the Onkeshwar temple where they saw Tilak. They made 
obeisance to the god and then to Tilak. 

6639. Sm R. SCAELON. — And how was this found out ? 

6640. Mt* KENNEDY. — It was reported by the police on. duty, at the 
temple. We afterwards questioned these particular men who said they did not 
know who Tilak was. 

6641. Sib R. SCAELON. — Was there also a case in Belgaum ? 

6642. Mb. KENNEDY. — I cannot recall one. 

6643. Sib P. LAKE . — Can you recall any attempt to w get at” the 
troops f 
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6644. Me. KENNEDY.— -No, sir. Preachers have from time to time 
been found In regimental lines and have been turned out, but I can recall 
no real attempt at undermining tlie loyalty of the troops. 

6646. Sie W. MEYER. — A previous witness told us that at Bombay and 
elsewhere some agitators made the temperance movement a cloak for spreading 
disaffection among the sepoys ? They told them that the Government was 
making the people drunkards in order to get more revenue ? 

6646. Me. KENNEDY. — I do not think that this has had any effect on 
the troops, hut it might have had on the general public. 

6647. Sie P. LAKE. — Is this line of argument being pursued ? 

6648. Me. CURTIS. — Yes, sir. It is helped by the utterances of some 
missionaries and other Europeans who think that the Government has been 
slack in encouraging temperance. 

6649. Sie P. LAKE. — "What is your opinion regarding the adequacy of 
the arrangements for internal security in the Bombay Presidency, as set forth 
in Army Department letter No. 1S02-7 A. D., dated 11th March 1912 ? 

6660. Me. CURTIS. — TTe are principally concerned about the railways. 
It seems that there are only eight companies of infantry for guarding the whole 
of the railways in the Surat-Belgaum area. The fifteen patrol trains allowed 
for this purpose seem to me inadequate, 

G651. See P. LAKE. — Then the arrangements for guarding the railways 
seem to you inadequate ? 

6652. Me. CURTIS.— Yes, sir. I see that under recent arrangements we 
are to have one more regiment of cavalry at Poona, to assist the eight companies, 
who would have a very difficult task indeed in guarding the lines. But I doubt 
whether even this would bo enough. I think we could bold our own in Poona 
itself. Though the place is outside my charge I would invite attention to the 
necessity of allowing more troops to Ahmadabad and the country round. (See 
Annexure II, paragraphs 14 and 18.) 

6053. Sie P. LAKE.— Could Poona be held by the minimum n umb er of 
troops allowed ? 

6654. Me. CURTIS. — TTe could hold on to the Kirkee post. We want 
more- maxim guns very badly. At present the Volunteers in my division, 
with the exception of one or two Pam companies at Poona, are small squads 
of scattered Europeans. These could be trained in maxim gun duties and 
would be very useful. 

6655. Sie P. LAKE. — Do the civil authorities contemplate being able to 
help in guarding the railways ? 

6656. Me. CURTIS. — I think we could help to a certain extent. 


. 6657. Me. KENNEDY. — I think this is where wo should be most useful 
with armed and the unarmed police, the latter having swords. I would not put 
much trust in village chaukidars , but I think we could give effective assistance 
with the fanner. 


® 668 * Sia "W- MEYER.— You could withdraw soine of youf police from 
tne i lianas and put them to guard the railways * 

• 7 KENNEDY. — Yes, but in their own talukas and not for 

maenmte periods. 


w»®i s S SSStetaK? yo " TOUt mea who wouW 8iTe teMabIe 

merelyatmea P°K°® 

rr- ,6662. Me, KENNEDY. — Yes. We have to do these duties for liierh 
S^lE W |i7r°“a^ ihem - 1 ““SOUO* could very 
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6663. Sib, R. SOADDON.— -Against whom do these railways have to bo 
guarded ; against armed rioters ? 

6664. Mb. KENNEDY.-— Hitherto we hare been guarding them against 
people who might for political reasons try to wreck a train containing some high 
personage. Our object is to keep the line intact for the passage of the trains. 

6665. Sib R. SO ADDON .—When the Field Army has left India, shall we 
hare to count on hawing to deal with armed rioters ? 

6606. Mb. KENNEDY. — I do not think so. The people are practically 
all unarmed. r J 

G6G7. Sib II. SC ADDON. — So the police would be really very useful? 

6068. Mb. KENNEDY. — I think they would. 

6009. Mb. CURTIS.— The Brahman student is a source of danger. 

6070. Sib "VT. MEYER. — In Bombay your police used to be district 
forces ? 

6071. Mb. KENNEDY. — They are now, hut they can be sent anywhere in 
the Presidency. 

6672. Sib W. MEYER. — Do you transfer men a great deal ? 

6678. Mb. KENNEDY. — Not the rank and file so much. They are 
sometimes transferred for special duty and return on the completion of it. Sab- 
inspectors are constantly being transferred. 

6674. Sib P. DAKE. — Then on. the whole, you are satisfied that the 
arrangements are adequate, but you are not satisfied that adequate provision 
is made for the safe guarding of certain important railways ? 

6075. Mb. CURTIS ■) 

and > That is so. 

6676. Mb. KENNEDY. ) 

6677. Sib P. DAKE. — In the Bombay Government letter on Bord Kitche- 

ner’s scheme in 1901, the following remark was made. “ As regards Satara, I am 
to put on record that it has always been a point of policy that the Satara Port 
should be held by a European garrison. The fort in itself, in the absence of 
artillery, is a very strong place, and there is an ancient local proverb that “ who- 
ever holds the fort holds the country ” and this feeling among the population 
is perhaps not one which can be lightly disregarded in any time of disturbance. 
The country comprised in the districts of Satara and Poona is the area of this 
Presidency in which any plots inimical to the British are likely to have their 
origin, bub having put this local history before the Government of India, His 
Excellency the Governor in Council is quite prepared to accept any decision, 
that may be arrived at and to make his own arrangements for local order accord- 
ingly, if the necessity should ever arise/* In forwarding the scheme to the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India said, "In regard to Satara, wo 
accept the necessity for a garrison of one company of native infantry there, 
which should be supplied from an up-country regiment, but we propose to suggest 
to the Government of Bombay that this fort should he d ism a n tled.’* Do you 
consider a garrison for Satara Port still necessary ? It appears that in the revis- 
ed arrangements for internal security referred to in a previous question, no obli- 
gatory garrison for the fort is contemplated. "What is your opinion as to the 
desiiabnity of dismantling the fort ? 

6678. Mb. CURTIS. — The direct deseendent of Sivaji is now at Satara 
and there is a considerable amount of sentiment connected with the place* Wo 
consider that the fort should be held by a military force* 

6679. Sib P. DAKE. — There is some proposal to dismantle the fort. Do 
you know anything about that suggestion? 

CGS0. Mil. CURTIS. — Until 1001 there were two companies of British 
infantry at Satara ; the Collector protested against their removal* and said 
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he thought the fort should be dismantled if they were removed. It would be a 
very difficult place to talce if occupied by insurgents. : - 

6681. Mb. KENNEDY. — It could be rendered untenable by artillery 
fire. I think the company of up-country infantry garrisoning the fort should 
he for preference composed of Muhammadans. 

6682. Sib P. LAKE. — Do you consider that a moveable column of two, 
companies of native infantry, based on Belgaum, would be of any material 
value in time of dis turbance ? Do you consider Belgaum a place of political 
importance P 

6683. Mb. CURTIS. — I tbink a moveable column with two companies of 
British infantry would be extremely useful. In time of trouble you might have 
people coming from Mysore and the Nizam’s territory. (See Annexure IT, 
paragraphs 13 and 17.) 

^ 6684. Mr. KENNEDY. — The Bedars are often very troublesome and a 
moveable column would be very useful. Iu Belgaum we are not troubled by 
people' from the Nizam’s territory, but the southern Maratha States interlace 
with and border on our territory." I think a moveable column would be very 
necessary at Belgaum and I consider it an important centre. (See Annexure II, 
paragraphs 13 and 17.) 

6685. Sib W. METER. — Two companies means about two hundred men ; 
do you think that ’adequate ? 

" 868%! Mb^TLENNEDY.— Y es, sir, they would have the local police to 

h&p'theig; w ■: 

6687. Sib R. SCABEON.— Do you remember a certain amount of trouble., 

in the Deccan &KLS79 ? • 1 ' 

6688. Mb. KE NNEDY. — I remember tbe Ramo.si outbreak. There was 

a. great, deal of trouble then ; I think two or three regiments were, sent and a 
Ihrgfj 1 f)olitSe force was stationed at Purandhar. ” , V . ° 

6689.. Sib R. SC ADDON. — Might not circumstances arise requiring 
the..pse,gf .a large number of troops ? 

S. .6690.. Mb. KENNEDY. — Yes, but I think the Ramosis have quieted 
down, cpnsiderably now, and the Bhils, etc., are less martial than they used to he. 
You never can tell however. ,/ 

i * i * 

6691. Sib R. SCADLON. — At the period I refer to they did considerable 
damage in Poona district ? 

.. 6692, Mr. -KENNEDY. — Yes, they looted a good deal. Then there was a 

seriouh; : i jdain g when Colonel Daniel -was Superintendent of Police at 
Poona which was suppressed with the aid of troops. 

6693. Sib W. MEYER. — Has the present rebellion in Goa raised any 
echoes on our side ? 

6694. Mb. KENNEDY.— -No. We have had police patrols along the 
frontier, but the rebels know it is to their interests not to cross oui* border and 
the rebellion has not excited our people. The rebellion will die a natural death. 

6695. Mb. CURTIS. — The Goanese authorities claim to have supprcssed 

it already. , 

6696. Sib W. MEYER. — Supposing the Goa Government had to . make 

terms with the rebels', would that react unfavourably on European prestige in 
Bombay ? : ■ ‘ ’ 

6697. Mb.. KENNEDY.— I do not tbink so. 

6698. Sib P. BAK E. — The military authorities have drawn np detailed 
schemes wherewith to meet emergencies; are analogous arrangements made 
by the civil administration ? Have plans been drawn up. for concentrating the 
civil population at defensible posts in time of danger ? 

6699. Mb. CURTIS. — No, not as a general rule. As regards Pqona, we 
know we have to go to the Kickee post. Eff orts have been made to convert 
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all the European civilians into Volunteers, but the question of where to store 
their arms is a difficult one. 

6700. Sib P. LAKE.— In most districts are there reserves of arms for 
arming Europeans in case of emergency ? 

6701. Mb. KENNEDY. — We have spare arms for the police, but I do 
not know what we shall have when the reserves which have been asked for are 
sanctioned. We store the arms of the district Volunteers in our armouries 
except where there are regular armouries. 

6702. Mr. CURTIS.-— I do not think there are reserves of arms apart 
from those provided for the Volunteers. 

6703. Sib P. LAKE. — In times of disturbance what do you consider the 
principal centres in the Bombay Presidency from which danger is to be appre- 
hended ? 

6704. Mb. CURTIS. — The principal danger in Bombay is from the 
homogeneous mill population, and there is also danger at Poona, Nasik and 
Satara. The population in Baroda might also give trouble. The mill popu- 
lation of industrial centres are a cause of anxiety to the authorities. 

6705. Sir W. MEYER. — Of what classes is the homogeneous mill popula- 
tion of Bombay composed ? 

6703. Mb. CURTIS. — They are nearly all Marathas. The Muhammadan 
element that gave us trouble in 1897 were people from Patna and up-country. 

6707. Mb. KE NNEDY. — They are rather cut up into watertight com- 
partments which militate against combination. 

6708. Sib P. LAKE. — Is there any special danger in Sind ? 

6709. Mb. CURTIS.— I could not say. 

6710. Sib P. LAKE. — What is your opinion of the present state of 
efficiency in the Volunteer force in the Bombay Presidency ? 

6711. M’s. CURTIS. — Well, I myself hold a commission in the Volun- 
teers. I do not suppose that the state of efficiency is anything very grsihd 
outside Bombay city except in the railway corps. We have a volunteer unit in 
Poona, with outstation squads which take in most of the European popula- 
tion. I think every civilian should be compelled to be a Volunteer. 

6712. Sib R. SCALLON. — Can you give any information as to the 
number of civil officers who hold commissions in the Volunteers ? 

6713. Mb. CURTIS. — I think there are in my division four revenue officers 
with commissions. It is rather difficult for civilians to do much volunteering 
because they travel so much. 

6714. Sib R. SCALLON. — Would it he a good thing to give district 
officers a sort of dormant commission ? 

6715. Mb. CURTIS. — Yes, I. think it would. 

6716. Sib R. SCALLON. — So that they could take military command 
of any available armed bodies, other than regular troops in case of a rebellion 
or other serious disturbance ? 

6717. Mb . CURTIS. — I quite agree. Of course rank might constitute a 
difficulty ; I am only a captain myself, whilst one or two junior officers in my 
service hold superior rank. 

6718. Sib P. LAKE. — The fact that members of the Indian Civil Service 
hold commissions in the Volunteers gives prestige to the force ? 

6719. Mb. CURTIS. — Yes, we have o^e or two Parsi officers, but no other 
natives of India. 

6720. Sib P. LAKE. — To what extent could the Volunteers be utilized in 
localities distant from their homes ? 
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6721. Mb. CURTIS. — I do not think they would be utilized to any great 
extent. (See Annexure 11, paragraph 20.) 

6722. Sib. P. LAKE. — Would it not depend largely on the nature of the 
emergency? Given emergency conditions, I presume they would go wher- 
ever they were wanted ? 

6723. Mb. CURTIS.— Probably. 

6724. Sib R. SCALLOJST. — Do you mean they would not be willing to go ? 

6725. Mb. CURTIS.— No, not all. 

- 6726. Sib W. MEYEE. — How many of the Volunteers are. Eurasians ? 

6727. Mr. OTJETIS. — There are a considerable number. 

6728. Sib W. MEYER. “Bail way Volunteers are largely Eurasians, are 
they not ? 

..6729. Mb. CURTIS.— Yes. 

: 6730. Sib W. MEYER. — Would they be willing to go away from their 

homes ? 

_■ . ■ 6731. Mb. CURTIS. — Ho, they would be fully employed on their own 
lines. 

6732. Sir W; MEYER. — -You speak of Parsi Volunteers; are there other 
natives in. the force ? 

6733. Mr. CURTIS. — There are one or two Musalmans and a few Jews, 
also some Armenians, but the latter are reckoned as Europeans. 

6734. Sir. W:. MEYER. — Would it be possible to encourage the enlist- 
ment of native Christians on whom we. could depend ? 

6735. Mb. CURTIS. — Possibly, but as it is they come in largely as 
' Eurasians with European names. As regards Parsis, I am doubtful about 

the expediency of enlisting them though we cannot withdraw the privilege of 
. volunteering i«v Poona, because they value it very highly. It is Unjust to allow 
: -their enlistment in Poona and not in Bombay. 

6736. Sib E. SCALLOH. — Are you against enlisting Parsis in the Volun- 
teers oh account, of physical or political reasons ? 

6737. Mr. CURTIS.— -They are absolutely loyal, but tbeir enlistment is 
objectionable from the point of view of privileges under the Arms Act and so 
on. It is very hard to apply one principle in Poona and another in Bombay. 

~ The introduction bf Parsis has rather thrown out the European element. They 
are good shots, and we could get as many as we wanted but I should not be in 
favour of allowing their enlistment if the question were to come np again. 

6738. Sir W. MEYE R. — Are there any men now in the Indian civil 
service who have been in the Officers’ Training Corps at Home ? 

6739. Mr. CURTIS. — One or two have been in the Officers’ Training 
Corps. I think' it would he a very good .thing to insist on that as a qualifica- 
tion for the competitive examination, just as we insist on certain qualifications 
in regard to riding, etc. 

6740. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you know anything about the Volunteer 
artillery at Bombay ? 

6741. Mr. CURTIS. — There are companies at Bombay, Poona and 

Ahmadabad. . 

6742. Sir W . MEYER.^— What sort of guns have they ? 

6743. Mr. CURTIS.— -They have 15-pounders at Poona.. 

6/44. Sir W . MEYER.-— Do you consider them efficient ? 

-6745. Mb. CURTIS.— -I could not-say- 
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0746. Sra P. LAKE. — Have you Lad any opportunities of judging of the 
efficiency and training of the Imperial Service Troops maintained in Kathia- 
war or of the local State troops ? If so, what are your views- regarding them ? 

6747. Mb. CURTIS. — I have never seen them. The Bombay Govern- 
ment will answer that question. 

6748. SibP. LAKE. — Are there any other Chiefs in your Presidency who 
maintain Imperial Service Troops ? 

6749. Mb. CURTIS.— No combatant units. 

6750. Sib P. LAKE. — "What are the most important societies at work in 
the Bombay Presidency with political or quasi-political objects in view ? 

6751. Mb. CURTIS. — It is rather hard to answer the question because 
the societies are so kaleidoscopic in character. The most active one is 
Mr. Gokhale’s Servants of India Society. (See Azraexure II.) 

6752. Sib W. MEYER. — I thought that on a public occasion about two 
years ago. His Excellency Sir George Clarke rather commended this Society ? 

6753. Mb. CURTIS. — On the occasion referred to Sir George Clarks was 
opening the Ranade Memorial Technical Institute and he, if I remember 
right, commended the action of the society in the matter of encouraging 
physical research. That is all. Besides this society, there is the Bombay 
Presidency Association which is largely controlled by Parsis ; the Poona Sara- 
vajanik Sabha now out of date; the Deccan Sabha ; the Mitramela at Bombay; 
the San Mitra Samaj ; the Mitramela at Poona, and the Temperance Association. 
I do not count the Congress. 

! . 6754. Sib P. LAKE. — Which of these requires the closest watching ? 

6755. Mb. CURTIS. — The Servants of India Society. 

6756. Sib W. MEYER. — You said the Servants of India Society was 
dangerous. 

6757. Mb. CURTIS. — It is asgressive, but not dangerous. Its activities 
are at present apparently concentrated on a number of wholly harmless, 
I miarht say beneficial, objects. But their ultimate aims are unquestionably 
political and in so far as their endeavours to advance social welfare tend to the 
expansion of their influence generally, they are dangerous. Tilak is now 
in prison, - hut if he comes out some of these societies might spring into 
importance. 

67 58. Sib W. MEYER. — Can you tell us anything of the Anti-cow-kilUng 
Society ? 

6759. Mb. CURTIS.— It is practically dead. 1 

6760. * Sib R. SCALLON.— What classes of people belong to the Servants 
of India Society ? 

67,61- Mb. CURTIS. — Mostly Chitpavans though they have managed to 
capture a few Madrasis and up-country men. 

6762. Sib P. LAKE. — Is the Arya Samaj active in the Bombay Presidency 
generally, and, if so, among what classes ? Are its branches numerous, and do 
retired members of the Indian army belong to the Samaj ? 

6763. Mb. CURTIS. — Ho, in Bombay the Arya Samaj has a small 
membership and is composed mostly of respectable and law-abiding members 
of society. 

6761. Sib W. MEYER.— We have been told that the Arya Samaj goes 
hand in hand with sedition. 

6765. Mb. CURTIS!— We have nothing of that sort in Bombay. 

6766. Sib W. MEYER. — The original founder came from Kathiawar ? 
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6767. Mr. KENNEDY. — Yes, its strong hold is in Gujarat and Sind 

but the membership is extremely small. There is nothing to fear from it at all 
in Bombay, because our Presidency is very oaste-ridden. , 

6768. Sir R. SGALLON. — Was any society connected with the Nasik 
murder case ? 

6769. Mr. CTJRTIS. — Yes. The Abhinava Bharat, an off-shoot of. 
India House, London. Most of the members are now in jail. 

6770. Sir P. LAKE.— Did the deportation of Lajpat Rai in 1907, and the; 
subsequent incarceration of Tilak exercise any influence on the political activi- 
ties of anti-British agitators iu Bombay ? 

6771. Mr. CTJRTIS. — The deportation of Lajpat Rai was not felt much 
because Punjab politics hardly affect Bombay. Tilak’s removal had great 
effect, he is a born leader, and we anticipate trouble when be is released. 

6772. Sir W. MEYER. — You regard Tilak as a danger to British 
interests ? 

6773. Mr. CTJRTIS. — Most dangerous. He is a man of violent temper,, 
and his incarceration was a good thing. There is no real leader except him. 

6774. Sir P. LAKE. — What influence have the Ganpati and anti-cow*, 
killing movements and the Sivaji cult in the Bombay Presidency ? 

6775. Mr. CTJRTIS. — The Ganpati movement was started in 1894. It 
has a certain amount of influence and we have been employing restrictions 
which have tended to weaken it. We shall not have much trouble with it in 
future. This remark does not apply to the Sivaji cult. 

6776. Sir P. LAKE. — But is not the Ganpati cult connected with the 

Sivaji ? • 

6777. Mr. CTJRTIS. — Yes, it is an off -shoot of it. 

6778. Mr. KENNEDY.— Poona is the centre of the Ganpati movem-nt. 
We have imposed very strict prohibitions there which may eventually kill it. 

6779. Sir P. LAKE. — Do you consider the Maratha Brahmans to he a 
dangerous class ? Is there an undesirable proportion of them in Government 
service ? 

6780. Mr. CTJRTIS. — Yes. There are a large number of Chitpavans in 
Government service and they are most certainly anti-British. There is a 
distinctly undesirable proportion of them in the telegraph offices and I would 
lay special stress on that. There is also an undue proportion of them in the 
postal service and the traffic departments of the railways. (See Annex ure II, 
paragraph 19.) 

6781. Sir W. MEYER. — I understand that the Bombay Government 
issued orders some time ago to officers warning them against undue employ- 
ment of any one class in Government offices ? 

6782. Mr. CTJRTIS. — Yes, a strong order went out which was directed 
mainly against the Chitpavans, and we now insist on evidence of the loyalty of 
Chitpavan candidates for employment. Of course Chitpavans are already in 
very large numbers in our Revenue Department. We are, however, trying 
to reduce them as much as possible. 

6788. Sir W. MEYER. — In the offices under the control of the Bombay 
Government, has there been real evidence that the orders regardin'* the more 
limited recruiting of Chitpavans have been acted upon ? ° 

6784. Me, CTJRTIS. — There is a distinct movement against them at 
present. The higher posts are tilled entirely by nomination. There is a tendency 
on the part of Collectors to avoid recruiting Chitpavans, if they possibly can. 

6/ 85. Sir "W. MEYER.— -I presume that applies to the clerks as well as to 
the higher executive posts? Take the branches not under the control of the 
Bombay bov ernm eo t , bEv e til :e Bombay Government made any representations 
to the Government of India a 1- out these ? 
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6786. Me. CURTIS. — Yes ; but I am not quite sure tbat, steps have been 
taken as regards the traffic departments of the various railways. Employes get 
very little pay on the railways, the traffic manager is not usually an expert on 
questions of caste, and the first applicants that offer are generally taken. 

6787. Sib. W. MEYER. — You were once in the Postal Department ? 

6788. Me. CURTIS. — Yes; but in that capacity I was only for three 
months in Bombay. 

6789. Sib, W . MEYER. — Can you say definitely whether Chitpavans were 
largely recruited there ? 

679p. Me. CURTIS. — When I was Postmaster- General we did not 
trouble onrselves much about the question. I believe that they are now 
recruited but that careful enquiries are made as to their antecedents. 

6791. Sib, W. MEYER. — -As regards these Imperial Departments, I pre- 

sume the orders about the recruitment of Chitpavans are not so closely observed 
as in the provincial offices ? ' ' - • 

6792. Me. CURTIS. — I do not know. Attempts are now being made to 
enforce these orders more strictly in our offices. 

6793. Sib. ~W. MEYER. — Are similar attempts being made in the 
Imperial Offices ? 

6794. Me. CURTIS. — Not to my personal knowledge. I speak of the 

railway traffic branches from what I saw as Collector. I found that the whole 
of the traffic staff on some of the railways were Chitpavans. .1 represented the 
matter officially,- and .1 was told that on the Great Indian Peninsular. Railway 
they had to take what they could get: -I-.:' -r 1 

' 6795. Sib, W. -MEYER.— You are of opinion that they, have been 
employed to a dangerous extent on the railways ? 

6796. Mb. CURTIS. — Yes. 

6797. Sib, W. MEYER. — When a Chitpavan gets into a high position in 

an office, he gets his relatives in as well, does he not ? . - : W; 

6798. Mb. CURTIS. — Yes. - . "1 ,->}h .UTT’* 

6799. Sib P. LAKE.— You would describe the Chitpavans ' as anti- 
British? 

6800. &Tb. ' ; CURTIS.— Y es. The present generation remember that less 

than a hundred years ago the Chitpavan Brahmans exercised absolute ruling 
powers, unlike Brahmans in any other part of India. The ruling Chiefs in the 
southern Maratha country are to this day all Chitpavans, ; except Kolhapur 
andJath. " 

6801. Sib P. BA KE . — The Chitpavans exercise a good deal of ipftqence 

I take it ? . ... . . . . . -i . J. 

6802. Mb. CURTIS. — Enormous influence. ■ 

6803. Sib R. SCAELON. — What form would their action take if ft were 

directed 1 against the British Government ? . 

6804. Mb. GURTIS. — As they predominate in every branch of the 
administration their opposition paralyzes our action. 

‘6606. Sib. R. SCAELON. — Is there a risk of their combining in the 
Presidency 

6806. Me, CURTIS. — There is an enormous risk. I remember, putti ng 
a perfectly loyal Chitpavan on to an inquiry which tended to incriminate other 
Chitpavans. Owing to Chitpavan opposition he was useless. Me could 
discover nothing. With regard to their aims and ambitions, I think they 
contemplate asking our soldiers to remain and keep the peace while they 
administer the Government as Peshwas. 
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6807. Sib, W. MEYER. — Reverting to Mr. Gokhale and his Servants of 
India ; on the surface there is a considerable amount of difference of feeling 
between Mr. Gokhale and Tilak is there not ? 

6808. Mb. CURTIS, — Mr. Gokhale by his latest utterance has corp nutted 
himself to making a push for colonial autonomy very soon. This Public Ser- 
vice Commission is a way of bringing tlastt ideal nearer. 

6809. Sib W. MEYER. — There is not very much to choose between 
Mr. Gokhale and Tilak' in your opinion ? 

6810. Mb. CURTIS. — I do not think Mr. Gokhale has that intense and 
absolute hatred for the white man that Tilak hasC’ Gokhale is willing to work 
with the white man, but Tilak is so bitter that you cannot parley with him. 

6811. Sib P. LAKE.-— Would the Chitpavahs be capable of' trying to 
organize a movement against us by force of arnis ? 

6812. Me. CURTIS.— I do not know where they could get the arms. 

( 6813. Sib W. METER. — Supposing we were engaged in war with .Russia* 
however the agitators dislike us, they would lopk on, the prospect of Russian 
domination with still greater apprehension, I take it ? 

6814. Mb. CURTIS. — I do not think they have considered the matter. 
They do not take any other foreign Power except ourselves seriously into 
consideration. In such a contingency as you describe they would make them- 
selves as disagreeable as possible. There would probably he a ruu on the 
savings hank with the object of giving us trouble. 

6815. Sib P. LAKE. — It has been stated that Tilak and the other agita- 
tors have made distinct efforts to seduce the army from its allegiance. Have 
you any knowledge on this point r 1 

6816. Mr. CURTIS.^ — No, I do not believe that they have. By their 
agrarian policy in 1896 they tried to rouse the agrarian population, but they did 
not succeed, and I cannot conceive their doing much harm to the Government 
through the army. 

6817. Sib W. MEYER. — They must realize that without the native army 
they cannot do much harm ? 

6818. Mb. CURTIS. — Possibly. The undermining of the loyalty of the 
army must be there principal aim. (See Annexure II, paragraph 21.) 

6819. Sib P. LAKE. — Then yon have no knowledge or indications as to 
their line ? 


Tilak still exercise any of his former 


the 

for 


6820. Mb. CURTIS.— No. 

6821. Sib P. LAKE .— Does 
influence in the country ? 

6822. Mb. CURTIS. — Tilak’s influence is unimpaired. 

6823. Sib W. MEYER. — Surely his imprisonment has damaged him ? 

6824. Mb. CURTIS — -No. When he is released he will be received with 
greatest possible enthusiasm. I think there is an extraordinary feeling 
lilak among the people. Evfen now whilst he is in prison some of bis 

supporters go over to see him at short intervals. 

. ®? 25 * ^ 5; LAKE - — What do you consider the attitude and political 

importance of the National Congress in Bombay ? Is there any marked 
c eavage there between the so-called moderates and extremists ? 

, r 6826 ‘ CRRTIS.— The importance of the National Congress has 

^ J eorgani2ation of the councils. Ever since the 
mterest atl ° n ° f ^ Morle ^ Sclieme the Congress has suffered from lack of 

6827 . Sia P. LAKE.— Does any marked cleavage exist ? 
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6828. Mr. CURTIS. — Well, I think there is a large portion of Desh 
Brahmans and some Chitpavans now on the moderate side. 

6829. Sm W. MEYER. — But the bulk of' the Chitpavans may be classed 
as extremists ? 

6830. Mr. CURTIS.-'— I adhere tb'that opinion. 

6S31i* Sir P-. LAKE.-'-Do you consider that the complete local autonomy 
advocated by the Congress is a serious aspiration ? "Who, in your opinion, are 
the most active and dangerous extremist politicians ? 

6832. Mr. CURTIS. — Yes, I do consider the. complete, local autonomy 
advocated by the Congress a serious- aspiration. It is being preached very 
largely by Gokhale. 

6833. Sir W. MEYER. — ho the educated classes want .local autonomy ? 

6834*. Mr. CURTIS: — =They did not formerly, hut things have, gone very 
quickly of late years. The most active, and dangerous extremist politicians' are 
in . my opinion Moreshwar, Gopal Deshmukh,. and. the Poona editors ; als o 
Khadilkar, Khaparde and Dev. Tilak is at the head'. But he is in jail. 

6835. Sir P. LAKE. — And what influence- do they exercise over the 
younger generation ? 

6836. Mr. CURTIS.— —They exercise great influence. Education in Poona 
is largely in the hands of the advanced Indian school. For instance the Fer- 
gusson College has 800 students', whilst the Government Deccan College has 
only 300. The former' is non-official entirely. 

6837. Sir. W. MEYER. — Have any of these dangerous politicians been 
in jail ? 

6838. Mr. CURTIS. — No, Dev was convicted and let off by the High 
Court. 

6839. Sir W. MEYER. — Was there not an attempt at one time to start 
national schools ? 

6840. Mr. CURTIS. — Yes, but they dad not succeed ; the Government 
suppressed one of them* 

6841. Sir W. MEYER. — Do you think the extremists have any material 
hold 6ri the’ educational staff f 

6842. Mr. CURTIS. — We hope that the education authorities will be 
as strict as they can and thus prevent that. W© hope to see a careful watch 
kept in order to see that extreme views are not preached to the students. There 
are a very large number of Brahmans in the Education Department. 

6843. Sir W. MEYER. — Do these orders about the recruiting pf Brah- 
mans apply to the Education Department, or is the pay so low there that they 
take anybody they can get ? 

6844. Mr. CURTIS.— The orders apply in theory but in practice are 
hard to carry Out. 

6845. Mr. KENNEDY. — A Deputy Collector expressed his opinion that 
schoolmasters were a very dangerous factor. He said there Should be an 
inspector in every district belonging to the Criminal Investigation Department 
to rhq utre into the character and teaching of the schoolmasters. This idea is 
worth consideration. (See Annexure II, paragraph 22.) 

6846. R. SCADLON. — Do you find any anti-British feeling in the 
districts ? 

6847. Mr. GURTIS.—Wery little. I occasionally come across ** bande 
mataram ** chalked up in a temple. 

6848. Sir R. SC ADDON. t— One witness told us that in northern India 
he was surprised to find the children disaffected. 
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6849. Mb.. CURTIS. — I have not noticed it. In one or ttro places they 
may he so, but I do not think extremism has reached the districts at all. 

6850. Sib W. METER. — Another witness told us that the women of the 
higher classes were exercising a very considerable anti-British influence ? 

6851. Mb. CURTIS. — Certainly many of them are anti-British ; they are 
the power of the future. We ought to try and get at them as far as possible, 
for they seem to exercise an enormous influence. Mrs. Ranadd in Poona is a 
powerful force, but she is not an extremist. 

6852. Sib P. EARLE. — Do you consider that there is any effective 
co-operation as between the anti- British leaders in Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab 
and elsewhere? Could there be any real co-operation between the Poona 
Brahmans and the Arya Samaj ? 

6853. Mb. CURTIS. — In Bombay, the only co-operation is between our 
Brahmans and those of Berar. I do not think as regards the rest of India there 
is any co-operation at all. 

6854. Sib W. MEYER. — Was there not a certain amount of co-operation 
between the Arya Samaj ists in the Punjab and societies in Poona ? 

6855. Mb. CURTIS. — LNo ; they are too distrustful of each other. 

6856. Sib P. EARLE. — Does Sivaji’s descendant at Kolhapur exercise any' 
great influence ? Who is the most influential Maratha leader ? 

6857. Mb. CURTIS. — Kolhapur. He is absolutely loyal, and on that 
account has a great deal of trouble with the Brahmans in Kolhapur. 

6858. Sib W. MEYER. — Kolhapur is at loggerheads with the Chitpavans. 
How do the Maratha Kunbis view this ? 

6859. Mb. CURTIS. — Ido not think they regard it as of much importance. 

6860. Sib W. METER. — Has the Gaikwar much influence in the Bombay 
Presidency ? 

6861. Mr. CURTIS. — I could not say. 

6862. Sib P. LAKE. — Has the Press Act had any effect ? 

6863. Mb. CURTIS. — It has had an excellent effect. (See Annexure 
II, paragraph 22.) 

6864. Sib W. MEYER. — The seditious papers are run largely by Chit- 
pavans, I believe ? 

6865. Mb. CURTIS.— Yes. 

6866. Sib P. LAKE.— What deposit do they put objectionable papers 
under ? 

6867. Mb. CURTIS. — Up to Rs. 5,000. It is an excellent Act. 

6868. Sib W. MEYER. — I understand that plays are put on every now 
and then which contain references to current events ? 

6869. Mb. CURTIS. — Yes. We have had a great deal of trouble with 
them because the actors ** gag ” continually. The censorship of printed or 
manuscript copies of the plays is thus rendered useless on account of this 
“ gagging.” 

6870. Sib W. MEYER. — Speaking generally, do these plays exercise much 
influence ? 

687 1. Mr. CURTIS.— —Some time ago they did, but they are now cen- 
sored as far as possible. 

. .0872. Sir LP. LAKE.— How would you compare the present state of feel- 

ing m the Bombay Presidency with the conditons obtaining in 1904 and 1907 ? 

6873. Mb. CURTIS.— It is much quieter than in 1907. (See Annexure 

II, paragraphs 5 and 6.) v 

6874. Sib P. LAKE. — Is public feeling quieter than in 1904 ? 
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6876. Me. CURTIS. — Yes. The forest policy has been changed and the 
land policy is now most liberal. 

6876. Sie W. METER. — In 1904 was not the native population excited 
by the Japanese victories ? 

6877. Me. CURTIS. — There was a little excitement. 

6878. Sie P. LAKE.— -Did the Morley Scheme exercise a good influence ? 

6879. Me. CURTIS. — Yes. There is now a very good feeling in Council 
and, on the whole, it has had a very good effect. 

6880. Sie W. MEYER. — Has it led to a division of interests ? 

6881. Me. CURTIS. — Yes, it has given the politicians something to think 
about. 

6882. Sie W. MEYER.— Is there any danger of a movement against the 
payment of land revenue ? 

6883. Me. CURTIS. — A movement was tried in 1896-97 and failed. The 
agitators might have tried it with more success ten years ago, but they did not. 
Our old system of recovering land revenue in bad years has been withdrawn. 
Under the Bombay system, the revenue of the inamdars, is collected by the 
revenue authorities on the same terms as the Government revenue, and any 
movement to withold Government revenue would result in loss to the inamdars 
or higher classes. 

__ 6884. Sie P. LAKE. — Can it be said that the movement in favour of 
political assassination has been abandoned ? If so, to what would you ascribe 
its abandonment ? 

6885. Me. CURTIS. — It has been abandoned, but you can never tell 
when it will come up again. 

6886. Me. KENNEDY. — It is a weapon, which was used for the murder 
of Rand in 1897, and it came up again in the murder of Mr. Jackson. 

6887. Sie W. MEYER. — Would you say that the assassinations that have 
taken place have been the work of a definite centrally organized body, or have 
they been the work of local agencies ? 

6888. Me. KENNEDY. — The last murder was engineered from India 
House, London. (See Annexure II, paragraph 21.) 

6889. Sie W. MEYER. — Would it be correct to suppose that the police 
have been able to stop assassinations which would otherwise have taken place, 
thus leading to the abandonment of the policy ? 

6890. Me. CURTIS. — Yes. I think the effect of these Nasik cases has 
been marvellous. If you talk to natives of the educated classes now, they 
express the opinion that the police have a thorough grip of the situation. 

6891. Sie W. MEYER. — In 1910 somebody threw a bomb at Lord Minto’s 
carriage. Was not that a serious outrage ? 

6892. Me. KENNEDY. — It is questionable whether what was thrown was 
. a bomb or not. I think the police finally came to the conclusion, that the 
«* bomb *’ had not been thrown at Lord Minto. 

6893. Sie W. MEYER. — The bombs were there, were they not ? 

6894. Me. KENNEDY. — They were found where they could not have 
fn llft-n had they been thrown at Lord Minto. 

6895. Sie W. MEYER. — They might possibly have been put on the road 
with the idea that the horses* hoofs might set them off ? 

6896. Me. KENNEDY.— They were not found on the road. 

6897. Sie P. LAKE. — Are there many sadhus in the Bombay Presidency, 
fl-nrl is there any reason to suppose that they exercise a maleficent influence ? 
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6898. Mb.. CURTIS.-— -There are a number of them, but they are not 
influential. I do not think they are connected with any political propaganda. 

6899. Sib W. MEYER,— We hare had evidence to the effect that extrem- 
ists got themselves up as sadhm in order to inflame the people ? 

6900. Mb. CURTIS. — I have heard nothing about this in Bombay. 

6901. Sib R. SCALLON. — Our information is that educated men put 
on the garb of sadhm in order to be able to “ get at ” the troops ? 

6902. Mb. CURTIS.-— Nothing has come out to that effect in Bombay. 

6903. Sib P. LAKE. — What is the present attitude of the Muhammadan 
community in the Bombay Presidency ? Is the Young Muhammadan party 
active in the Presidency ? 

6904. Mb. CURTIS.— They are absolutely loyal right through. There 
is nothing to fear from them. 

6905. Sib P. LAKE.— Is there any likelihood of their combining with 
the Hindu agitators ? 

6906. Mb, CURTIS.— -None, so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned. 

6907. Sib W. MEYER.— I see that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has proposed 
the Aga Khan as President of the Congress ; is that a serious move, and is it an 
attempt at union between Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

6908. Mb. CURTIS. — It depends upon the axe he is going to grind. The 
emigration question is the first and foremost, and the Aga Khan is very keen on 
it. Pherozeshah Mehta may have put him up on purpose to work it. 

6909. Sib W. MEYER. — Hoes the Aga Khan carry many with him ? 

6910. Mb. CURTIS. — He has no great influence in Bombay among the 
Muhammadans as a whole. Even among his own followers there is a tre- 
mendous amount of dissension. ’ 

6911. Sib P. LAKE. — We have been told that in northern India Hindu 
agitators are making efforts to persuade the Young Muhammadans that their 
aims and efforts are the same ? 


6912. Mb. CURTIS.— That is not so in Bombay. 

6913. Mb. KENNEDY.— I would say the breach between them is get- 
ting wider. 

6914. Sib P. LAKE.— -Has the Pan- Islamic movement spread among the 
Muhammadans of Bombay ? Have the Turco-Italian war, events in Morocco, 
and the state of affairs in Persia had any influence on Bombay Muhammadans ? 

6915. Mb. CURTIS.— I do not think that the Turco-Italian war, etc., 
have had much effect beyond giving rise to a few bovcott meetings, and a 
certain amount of academic discussion. It is conceivable, of course, that as 
education spreads, and newspapers are more generally read, there will be more 
solidarity of sentiment among the Musalmans of the east and a greater inolina- 

pamgraphs'*7 1 and 8°) Musalmans in general. (See Annexure II, 

691 ®' Mb. KENNEDY .—The educated minority discuss the war because 
^J erested xt * . 1 woul(i like to add in respect to Morocco, Persia and 

camot mtS^rTtn*^ 13 f 6d ? C ^ e l Muh T madaUS are askin S ^eat Britain 
cannot intervene to protect Muhammadans now as in years gone bv when 

Tmkey was threatened. They, seem, however, to realize tha/the ZxoveZ 

utuation is not now quite what it was then, but do not seem fully to appreciate 

extent ° £ •» «£ssr$: 

impoS, S p“ W ' MBIEE — ^ Muhammadan papers of any 
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down on by tbe tip-country Muhammadans. I know nothing of the Muham- 
madans of Sind. 

6919. Sib, P. LAKE — It has been suggested that the Muhammadans of 
India hare no real community of interest and are not a homogeneous body. 
What are your views on the subject as regards the Muhammadans in the 
Bombay Presidency ? 

6920. Mb,. KENNEDY. — I should say that the first part of the question 
accurately describes the situation. They are of course one in religion, but not 
in habits ; for instance, a Bombay Muhammadan would not marry Ms 
daughter to a Madrasi Muhammadan. (See Annexure II, paragraph 8.) 

6921. Sin W. MEYER. — Are they disturbed about Lord Curzon’s parti- 
tion of Bengal being revoked ? 

6922 . Me. KENNEDY.— Not a hit. 

6923. Sir P. LAKE. — What would their attitude be in the event of a 
war with Afghanistan, the frontier tribes, or an outside Muhammadan power ? 

6924. Me. KENNEDY. — It depends upon whether they regarded it as a 
war of aggression or not. They hold the Amir in great respect. 

6925. Sib W. MEYER. — Whom do they respect the most, the Amir or 
the Sultan of Turkey ? 

6926. Mb. KENNEDY. — The Sultan, I think. They would probably not 
object to the British Government taking Persia and Morocco under their 
control. 

6927. Sib W. MEYER.— How would they look on a partition of Persia 
between Russia and ourselves ? 

692S. Mb. KENNEDY. — The mass of the people would not be very serious- 
ly perturbed. They feel that if a tottering Muhammadan State must he swal- 
lowed up by a stronger Power it is better that we should be that Power than any 
other. But it is possible that the Nizam and Native Rulers generally might 
he perturbed on seeing an important Oriental Kingdom absorbed by two 
Western powers. 

6929. Sib P. LAKE. — Would the Muhammadans of Bombay be likely to 
move against us in common with the Hindus ? 

6930. Mb. CURTIS. — There is no likelihood whatever of such a combina- 
tion. 

6931. Sib P. LAKE.— Do you consider that the working of the A r ms Act 
is satisfactory in Bombay ? Has any recent census of arms been taken in the 
Presidency ? 

6932. Me. CURTIS. — Yes. There has been no census, hut we have become 
much more strict about arms since the Jackson murder than we used to he. 
In my division no rifles are licensed except by the Commissioner. 

6933. Sib W. MEYER. — Are Europeans and Eurasians exempt ? 

6934. Mb. CURTIS. — Yes. It might be desirable, I think, to make us 
all take out licenses for arms. There should be no exceptions. Of course, we 
should not prevent the possession of guns by those legitimately entitled to have 
them, but there should be no leakage in the application of the Arms Act, and 
we should apply it to ourselves. We ought to know exactly what arms there 
are in the country. This policy was strongly urged by one of my district 
magistrates. 

6935. Stt? W. MEYER. — Such a policy would largely take off the bitter* 
ness of the Arms Act, would it not ? 

6936. Mb. CURTIS. — Yes. The registration of arms should be either 
free or a small fee should be charged to cover its working. 

6937. Sib R. SCALLON.— Would it stop the selling of arms ? 
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6938. Me. CURTIS. — Yes. An officer in Poona once presented his *45 
bore sporting rifle to his butler. There -was considerable trouble about it. There 1 
have been one or two cases of rifles being given to old servants and X thinly 
the universal enforcement of the Arms Act would be a very good thing. , s 

6939. Sir ~W. MEYER. — Has this proposal been put before the Govern^ 

xnent of India ? : 

6940. Mr. CURTIS. — • I think it quite possible that it has gone up to 

the Government. > 

; - 6941. Sir P. LAKE. — Are you able to exercise any control Over 

revolvers? . 


6942. Mr. CURTIS.— Yes, they were called in after the Nasik business* 


6943. Sir *W. MEYER.— Is there any considerable proportion of arms 
smuggled in? 1 

.6944. Mr. KENNEDY. — There are many more arms than are covered by 
licenses. I have heard of revolvers being imported from Prance and Belgium 
in boxes with false bottoms. Porty-two revolvers were sent ont in this way 
in connection with the Nasik conspiracy. . . _ .-j 

■* ’ i* 

6945. Sir P. LAKE. — Do you think there is a large importation of 
revolvers from Goanese territory ? 

6946. Mr. KENNEDY. — I think it would be possible to import them 
through Goanese ports. 

6947. Sir P. LAKE. — Is any attempt made to prevent this ? . _ ^ 

6984. Mr. KENNEDY. — Yes, we have our preventive staff on thb 
frontier. 

’ 6949.' Sir W . MEYER. — Take the other side— Bhavnagar for instance, 

is there any danger there ? 


6950. Mr. CURTIS.— No, there are more efficient means taken to 
prevent it. 

6951.. Sir W. MEIER. — You remember that there is a clause in the 
Arms Act which gives the Government the power to take a census of arms ? 


6952. Mr. KENNEDY.: — Yes. My experience is that some magistrate^ 
are very particular in interpreting the Act, but there are some who grant 
Jicepses very freely., 

-4? 6953. Sir P. LAKE. — Those are all the questions, but perhaps the wit- 
nesses have points they would particularly like to place before the Committee ? 


6954. Mr. CURTIS. — I desire to invite the attention of the Committee to 
important point. Prom the questions put by the Committee it appears 
tbat the composition and efficiency of the police force and the loyalty of its 
members, is a subject to which the Committee has devoted a good deal of con- 
siaeration. I desire to place before the Committee my personal views that, 
wmilC I have undoubted faith in the loyalty, of the force and I consider that iijs 
ite d J“? ral distinctly improved of late years, my belief m 

in fTmhS, !?£ iency and lQ y alt y “ contingent on the higher posts remaining 
of iSiff as they areat present. I have yet to find the native 

‘o-F a-ri/i t to be entrusted with the duties of district superintendent 

Place on record my .opinion that, if the Iiigher pdgs 
materiallv e Iia ^' v ’ es India, the concession will diminish so 

Ssisince 7 which * hat the whole of the extent of 

to h^eSnSd SJd * 5? rehed on to give in time of trouble, would have 

i& mpmWin ’ tba confidence of the public in the force and that of 

it is^f^mS. K e f n ,°S er tte ^ay in which they are handled,^**! 

the deJS of * he Same tlna f tme ’ ^ bat the native of India, who possesses 

tne degree of education necessary for the post of district superintendent 
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police, has not the intuitive knack of handling a large body of subordinates. 
He is as a rule deficient in nerve and he does not inspire trust in the public. 
The admission of natives of India to the higher posts in the police must mean 
that the demands on the army for support in the event of any rising will be far 
more exacting, and the whole scheme of the internal defence of the country 
will have to be revised. The same remarks apply with almost equal force to the 
admission of Indians on a more extended scale to the higher posts in the civil 
service, more particularly the posts of collector and district magistrate. 
However well educated the Indian may be, however competent to carry on the 
ordinary routine of a collector’s office in times when all is peaceful, he has 
yet to prove that when trouble comes, he has the cour ge and nerve to meet it, 
and that he is endowed with the personality and character which will inspire 
confidence and enable him to enforce obedience. I believe that, if search 
were made in the records of popular emeutes in which Indians holding 
the positions of collectors or assistant collectors have been concerned, 
it would he found almost invariably that they were found altogether wanting 
or that the trouble assumed more serious proportions and required a larger force 
and more drastic measures for its supressiou than if a European were in 
command. Not the least serious feature in the situation is the attitude 
habitually adopted by Indians of the higher classes towards the police. To 
the Indian collector the police force is only too often an object of aversion; in 
any case it is an excrescence on the administration, which is indeed necessary 
but which must constantly be reminded of its dependence on himself as the 
pivot of the administration and which can expect nothing but contemptuous 
toleration. A force which is conscious of this feeling on the part of its superior 
can never be expected to work honestly and whole-heartedly. Personal loyalty 
must be wanting, personal respect will be present only in a -very slight degree 
and the unswerving fidelity and devotion which, history tells us, will be freely 
given to a leader in whose character the force has confidence, must, it is feared, 
be absent in a great measure. (See Annexure II, paragraphs 9, 10 and 11.) 

It follows from the above remarks, that considered from the point of 
view of internal and external defence, any proposal to increase the number of 
purely Indian beads of districts must be regarded with great apprehension. And 
there are special reasons in this Presidency which intensify the danger to be 
anticipated from this course. In this Presidency there are now in all 24 dis- 
trict charges, 19 of which are in the Presidency proper and 5 in Sind. Now at 
the present moment no less than four of these charges are held by Indfems, two 
of them covenanted civil servants, two statutory civilians. The latter 
number may be, it has been ruled, and have been, increased to three. So that 
it is quite possible that no less than five out of the twenty-four charges may be 
held by natives of India. But that is not all. As a matter of practice no district 
in Sind is ever placed in the charge of an Indian collector, the reason being 
that local men fit to hold the post not are forthcoming and that natives of the 
Presidency proper cannot stand the climate and are incapable of controlling the 
people. The result is that they are massed in the Presidency proper and form 
an altogether excessive proportion of the total number of collectors. At the 
present moment the Panch Mahals with the Rewa Kantha Political Agency 
and Eaira with Cambay State are both in charge of Bengali Collectors. To 
the South of these districts comes the large and powerful state of Baroda. 
South of that again comes West Khandesh which is in charge of a Par si 
Collector with an Indian covenanted assistant of the Sonar caste. So that the 
country both north and south of the state of Baroda is at this moment adminis- 
tered by natives of India, only one of whom can he c onsidered as even approach- 
ing the European standard of efficiency. There can he no question but that if there 
was a mutiny throughout India tomorrow this area as at present administered 
would be the scene of the first trouble and that the first steps which would be 
necessary would be to send all these collectors away on compulsory leave. 

There may be considerations of a different nature which necessitate the 
employment of Indians as collectors on an extended scale but it should he clearly 
recognised that if this policy is followed the demands on the army for support 
in times of trouble will be increased fourfold. 
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1 '6955/ Me. KENNEDY. — I ‘entirely’ endorse all the Hem. MrJ Curtidhias 
here stated 

; i n estimating the military requirements for the internal safeguarding - of 
the country in time of trouble, the loyalty and efficiency of the police and the 
personnel of the district officers belonging to the Imperial services are- most 
important considerations, the latter of which will most assuredly have an 
important hearing on the former. 

Experience has shown that the Indian civil officer With all his goOd pOints 
and admirably equipped for routine administration under settled/ normal 
conditions, in a tight place and in the face of a crisis, lacks initiative/ is’ apt ' to 
be l swayed by different counsels/is sometimes wanting in personal oOurage and 
generally timid of responsibility,- is prone to half measures and does not 1 inspire 
confidence in others — in (short* die 1 is deficient in the trainingi character and 
qualifications of a leader and the essentials for dealing successfully Withan 
emergency. Unlike the British officer,- as a' rule she ‘is usually not gefod at 
field shorts, games 1 and athletic pursuits- and does not actively associate himself 
in any way-, except perhaps here and there in a' half-hearted manner/ 1 with the 
sports and pastimes which the officers of the police encourage among their men 
or interest himself in the recreation, physical training and general welfare of 
the force. So he does- not get to know the men* and does" not command their 
respect and admiration in the way the British officer does. 

It follows then that in times 6f stress the Indian civil officer will certainly 
neither wield the influence nor inspire the confidence nor the personal allegiance 
and loyalty of the police in the manner the British officer will. 

"When, if ever, trouble comes every district officer* to whatever depart- 
ment he belongs,, will no. doubt be required -to take an active party as aVolunteer 
or in association- with the -police force and other loeal *resources/in the --task - bf 
securing the" peace of -his district and in- keeping the flag 'flying. 

Indian experience clearly demonstrates, I think,- -that- success, in these 
primary objects will depend entirely on the extent to which the British element 
in the superior cadres of the services preponderates, and I am cure that so far -as 
the attitude and effective co-operation and value of the police at such a time are 
concerned, these would be largely influenced thereby. 

j In connection therefore with the very important Questions under delibera- 
tion bv the Committee, I regard it as of the utmost importance that there should 
never he any weakening bf 'the British element in the personnel of the Imperial 
Civil Services from which ’the district staffs axe manned more particularly in 
those of the Indian Civil’ Service’ and the police. (See AnHexure II, paragraphs 
9, 10 and 11.) 

. In regard to the native army I am informed that the -men are * not 
altogether satisfied in respect of their , pensions. They compare the-military 
pensions of the native army with the pensions earned by men of - similar stand- 
ing in civil employ, to the detriment of the former. 

-It is of Course the" case that in some respects the f terms 1 for 1 "men in * the 
native army' are easier than for those in civil employ, f.e./ native soldiers can 
earn, a pension sobner than ’ f men in civil "employ. But* the native ’soldier 
dislikes premature retirement On a Small pension, He ~ Would "‘prbfer to serve 
longer and at the* end of his* serVicC’to ’secure a better 5 pension, ohe that flibre 
nearlyappraxitn&tes the emoluments- he drew- while in active employ. An y 
effort to meet’ his wishes in the matter would/no doubt, involve™ a considerable 
increase tor. military expenditure* but for what it may be Worth, 1 I place ’ before 
the -Committee that which? I understand ie regarded as a" grievance, in base the 
matter-may be -regarded as* deserving" of Consideration. 

As regards the police bf the Presidency With ' which I have been closely 

associated for over-35 years, 1 can confidently state that enormous improvement 
lias taken place m their efficiency and moral. Their , pay, -allowances, 
prospects and pensions have considerably improved, the British and- other 
ca d res h^e been increased, supervision is much - closer* and -more 
effective now and the police as a body I believe to be loyal and dependable. 



..Their attitude and wort during the past few years in dealing with political 
unre3t and crime establish this, I think- They ai'e also, I believe, in spite of the 
many obvious difficulties they experience in' the efficient discharge of their 
duties, the attentions of a hostile section of the native Press guided and 
controlled by disaffected.-. persons, an actively or , passively obstructive or 
apathetic attitude on the part of the people generally and a campaign of 
indiscriminate abuse, the echoes' of which are heard - even in Parliament, actuated 
•by a determination to be true to' their salt ‘and trill cohtitrae so 'especially if 
suitable opportunities are< availed of for pubiiclyconveying the' confidence of the 
■Government in the force. Every endeavour must of course’be made, 1 and continued, 
to purge •the force of abuses, mete out stern treatment to those who misuse their 
authority and- to get rid of undesirables. But'it -is now the thing with a certain 
section of the "public and Press to make the police, as a body; the butt of sweep- 
ing allegations - and to pillory them 'in public by indiscriminate calumny. Much 
•of this - unfair treatment is’undotibtedly due to the loyalty of the force to the Gov- 
ernment. - In regard to the wholesale denunciation by ' ignorant, interested or 
^unscrupulous parties, whose object would be promoted could they succeed in 
discrediting the force with the -Government, I would point out that it is calculated 
to make the police- discontented and- unpopular as a service and to render it 
inefficient as a detective and preventive agency by driving the members into an 
attitude of colourless routine in the discharge of their duties lest they should 
become victims of false charges by unscrupulous persons. Against such 
treatment the police are powerless to defend themselves. They therefore not 
unnaturally, look to influential quarters, for vindication and support when 
opportunity offers. 

' I have ventured to make the above remarks because I believe they have a 
bearing ; ori 'the question of the general contentment and efficiency of - the force, 
factors which will he of Supreme importance should serious J trouble in the 
••country’ ever arise. 


(The witnesses then withdrew.) 



ANNEXTTRE I. 

(See Question 6561 et seq.) 


Strength of the armed and unarmed 'police in the Bombay Presidency ; 

The figures of strength for the years 1901, and 1902 as given in $he 
: comparative statement below showing the strength of the u „^g d police in the 
Bombay Presidency in the years 1901, 1902 and 1910*. seem to have been 
compiled from statement E (oolmmns 6 to 10) accompanying the Annual 
Administration Reports for those years, while those for the year 1910 are 
apparently taken from Statement E accompanying the Administration Reporta 
(Bombay City and Presidency) for that year in respect' of the armed’ strength 
only, the figures for the unarmed strength being arrived at by deducting the 
figures in columns 7, 8 and 9 Statement E (Armament of the force) from those 
in columns 3 and 4 (sanctioned strength). Thus it will be seen that the figures 
for 1901 and 1902 and those for 1 910 have not been compiled on a uniform 
basis so no correct deductions can be drawn from them. 

2. The -figures of sanctioned strength given in columns 2 and 3 of State- 
ment P accompanying the Police Administration Reports for 1901 and 1902 
and those shown in the comparative statement showing the strength of .the 

P°h° e in the Bombay Presidency in the years 1901, 1902 and 1910 from 
the.armament figures in columns 6 to 10 Statement F do not quite tally ( vide 
Statement A attached). The discrepancies cannot, however, be reconciled now. 
At the' same time, statement E accompanying the Administration Reports for 
1910 does not supply figures of unarmed strength separately, so, for the purpose 
of arriving at tjbe unarmed strength, the sanctioned strength in columns 3 and 4 
of the statement appears to have been taken into account and here the only 
difference noticeable is 24, representing the armament figure fbr the Criminal 
Investigation Department which appears to have been omitted from all 
calculations. 

3. The correct excess in the figures of sanctioned strength in 1910 over 
those for 1901 and 1902 is as under. 

Raj putana-Mal wa Railway units have been eliminated from the sanctioned 
strength of 1901 and 1 902 below for purposes of comparison because the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway was transferred to the Rajputana Agency in 1908 
and the strength of 1910 does not therefore include them : 

Sanctioned strength 
as shown in the 
annual statistical 
statements. 


(1) Entire Presidency including- Sind and the City of Bombay for 
1901 but including our Agency Police 
- (2) Entire Presidency including Sind and tbe City of Bombay 
for 1902 but excluding our Agency Police 
(S) Entire Presidency including Sind and the City of Bombay 
fpr 1910 but excluding our Agency Police ... ... 


23,569 

23,775 

26,4*78 


(o) Difference in 1910 over 1901 
(8) Difference in 1910 over 1902 


2,909 

2,708 


The excess of 2,909 over 1901 figures is distributed as under 

Presidency proper ... ... ... ... 1,198 

Sind ... ... ... ... ... 1,360 

Bombay City ... ... ... „ ... ... 361 


Total 


The excessjof 2708 over 1902 figures is distributed as n~nd ftT * 
Presidency proper 

••• ••• 

Bombay City ... .. v 


2,909 


1,102 

1,258 

34.3 


Total 


2,703 
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Tie foregoing figures include all police officers from police inspectors down- 
wards. 

Where in my reply to question No. 6561 I have said, speaking 
from memory, that the excess in the districts and railways of the Presidency 
proper exclusive of Sind and Bombay City was about one thousand, I was 
thinking particularly of rank and file only and I find that my estimate was a 
very close one. Apart from the rank and file we have of course added a 
good many inspectors and sub-inspectors to the cadres. 

1901 



Total 

A BM ASCENT OF THE FOBCX. 

i 

— 

sanctioned 
strength 
columns 2 
and 3 of 
Statement F. 

With fire 
arms colam us 
6, 7 and 8 
. of State- 
ment Pi 

Not with fire- 
arms columns 
9 and 10. 

Remarks. , ; 

1. Presidency Propet (including* 

. Railways) (R. M. Railway also 
6 52 units). 

17,79 7 1 

5,564 

12,210' 

t This includes 652 
units of the ft. M. 
Railway which has 
since been . trans- 
ferred to Rajputana- 

Sind ... 

4,808 

2,207 

1,907 

* * 

5. Bombay City ... , . 

2,116 

148 

1,968 


Total ... j 

24,221 

- 7,919 

16,085 

, ! 

- 




/ 

*' 

* 

i 

! 

24,004, 

i 

■ 


1902 



86AIO 


is# 
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1910 


— 

Columns $ 
nnd 4 of 
Statement E 
of 19X0. 

i 

Columns 7, 8 
and 9 of 
Statement E 
of 19X0e 

Unarmed 

Strength* 

Remarks, 

1. Prfesidetkyr RropSr (including 
Railways, Criminal Investigation 
Deparfeoent and Police Training 
School but .exclusive of the R. M. 
Railway). • - - • 

18,348 

7,676 

> in 

► * * 

2. Sind (including Sind Railways) 

5,668 

8,248 

»» ♦ 


5. Ronahay CJity, ... ’ ... 

2,467 

405 

• •• 

‘ 

• • . ' . ' Total . .. 

26,478 

11,329 

15,149 

• 


Comparative statement shewing the strength of the police in the Bombay 

‘t* - Presidency in the years 1901 , 1902 and 1910. 


j J' ... 1 ■ 

t. u 











> fc . 

V/ 







1 

> 

Division. 


1901 


1902 


1910 

Increase. * 

• Decrease; s '" 

7 * Armed; 

, 





♦ * 

over 1901. 

over 1902. 

since 1901. 

since 1902* 

Northern / y*. 

4M 

1,78? " 


1,788 * 


. 



/ 


Central ... 

«*• 

2,265 


2,289 







^ ^ i# * " ' \ 

Southern V(r ^ 

r> *‘ I' 1 

• •• 

1,485 

o* 

► Vj 

1,51 

C* 

>7? 

8,062 

2,350 

2,280 





- V 

6 

i 


tA 



Bombay City 


148 

148 




| 



Bail ways * 

4i« 

47 j 

•42 . 



, 




..... .. 


k 2,207 

2,280 

.. „ 3,243 

1,036 

963 

*•* 


W4 

tsi 






v 



...r't^ToHo " 

t«« j 

: 7,919 

8,062 

11,305 

3,386 

3,243 

M* ~ 

l •• 

.. Z7nqnpe d> 

- 

1 ' 

f 









Northern. ; 

(M 

3,105 1 


3,081 ' 







Central " " ^ 

1 M 

4,039 

- 

4,036 






. * 

Southern 

• as 

2,817 

M 

" T- 1 
s 

2,797 

1— 

r h 

Cn 

13,049 

• •a 

«ti 

1.129 

1,110 

Bombay City 

«»• 

1,968 

100 

.1,976 . 

CO 






Bail ways 

Ml 

2,249 . 


2,269 ^ 

1 






Sind - ... 

, , ' * 

• H 

■ vm 

' 1,920 

2,100 

193 

180 

• as 

,•»* 

Total 



16,079 

15,149 

3,579 

3,423 

1,129 

1,110 

Bet increase, armed 
unarmed. 

and 

••• 

• •• 


2,450 

2,313 


•• - ' 
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ANNEXTJRE II. 


No. 212-P., dated Bombay Castle, the 4th October 1912. 

Prom — The Acting Secretary to Government of Bombay, 

To — The Secretary, Army in India Committee, Simla. 

In continuation of Judicial Department letter No. 158-P., dated the 30th 
September 1913,-I-am new directed to reply fully to your letter No. 125-3,-dated- 
the 27th August 1912, with which you forward, for review by His Excellency ip 
Council, the^ evidence of Messrs. Curtis and Kennedy, as recorded before the * 
Army in India Committee. Such of the questions as it was in the opinion of • 
His Excellency undesirable should be answered by these officers are fully dis- 
posed of in the paragraphs which follow. 


2. The letter under reply has been made the occasion, by the Government 
of His Excellency Sir George Clarke, for a reconsideration of the views 
expressed on the measures concerted in 1904, in connexion with the distribu- 
tion of the army in India. The restricted nature of the reference in that 
year caused the then Bombay Government to confine their criticisms and 
remarks to the sole question then submitted to them, viz., the sufficiency of 
the minimum garrison then proposed, in the light of the circumstances at 
.that time existing, for the preservation of internal peace and order in the areas 
for .which- the Government of this Province is responsible. As a preliminary 
therefore, to noticing' the evidence recorded before the Armjg in India Com- 
mittee, I am to advert, as briefly as possible, to the general political situation 
as it has developed in the past eight years and to indicate the' maimer in which 
these developments affect the consideration of the enquiry now jbeing made by 
the Army in lndia Committee. j 


3. As Pi eld Marshal Lord Nicholson’s Committee are aware the question 
referred to local Governments in March, 1904, was to “ ascertain 4lie— lowest — 
limits .to. which, by improvements in organization and distribution, and by 
co-ordinating tbe several forces, regular, volunteer and police, jat our disposal,^ 
the forces required for the maintenance of internal security can be reduced.”" ' 

The cohclusion that the very large reductions which were ultimately effected 
could with S safety be contemplated was based upon the assumption that the 
“ problem of external action has superseded that of internal , defence”; and 
it was stated to be a “ recognized fact that, owing to the improved condition 
of the civil administration in India, combined with increased facilities for the 
rapid concentration of troops, and the decreasing military power of Native l '* 
States, the maintenance of large forces to hold the country in detail against 
internal rising is a less vital matter than in days gone by.” . . 


4. In accordance with this assumption, the scheme provided for theper- 
i , manent retention of obligatory garrisons 

Paragraph 8 of the Government of India letter. foj . gind> Bombay and Poona plus moveable 

columns as detailed in paragraphs 59 and 60 of the Redistribution S6heme, 
while the Suppression of internal disturbances was designedly left in the first, - 
instance to (the Tolunteers and the armed police. (Appendix E attaohed to 
the Scheme). 


5. The conditions obtaining in the Bombay Presidency in 1904, in common 
with the res£ of India, were characterized superficially by profound tranquillity, 
and it was With a regard to those conditions, which had continued for a 
considerable number of years, that the Redistribution Scheme was framed and 
the views of the local Governments were based. The spirit of unrest which 
commenced to manifest itself in 1905 was as disturbing as it was unexpected, 
and the events in which it culminated, necessitating special restrictive legislation 
and executive proceedings of an unusual character, have indicated clearly that 
the assumptions* or some of them, which formed the basis of the P r °P^ls of 
1904 were not entirely justified by the true facts of the situation. Avoiding 
Unnecessary ’detail, I am to explain that the two mam factors which, m the 


"See answer 
6873. 
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See answer 
6873. 


See answers 
6916 and 
6916. 


Ditto. 


See answer 
6920. 


opinion of tins Government, combine to render necessary a revision of the 
opinions held in 1904 so far as this Presidency is concerned, are : — 


(a) the Hindu revival as manifested in the active political campaign 
organized, inter alia in Baroda, the Deccan and the southern 
Maratha country ; and •' 

(&) the pan Islamic movement, as influencing the wit ole trend of 

political thought on the part 
item 675i. of a large and increasing 

proportion of His Majesty’s Muhammadan subjects in India. ! 


6i. The Governor in Council thinks that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 

the development of the former movement, 
item 6873.. . * since its history iB well known ; but he 

desires emphatically to express his opinion that it would he the gravest possible 
error to assume that the relative tranquillity and the diminution of political 
•crime and overt agitation which have been the result of the repressive measures, 
legislative and administrative, to which the Government of India have- been 
obliged to resort, denote any real change in the attitude of the more active and 
extreme politicians in India. The causes which have led to the manifestations 
of violence in,19U6 and subsequent years are still, from the nature of the ease, 
in existence} and the absence of overt symptoms of unrest cannot as yet, or for 
many years to come, be relied upon as an indication that these causes have 
disappeared. ‘ 


7. Prom the point of view of the enquiry upon which Pield Marshal Lord 
Nicholson’s Committee is engaged, however, the Government of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarkq regard the pan- Islamic movement as of special importance. 
In the first place, history has plainly shown that the Muhammadan' religion 'is 
capable of overriding differences of race and hereditary traditions of hostility 
and of combining its heterogeneous folio tvers ,in a common movement Jo. an 
exteut which is possible to no other religion. If a lead is ever to be taken ;in 
India in a united national movement, that lead must almost inevitably proceed 
from — or, at least, he dependent upon the support of — Islam. Sectarian differ- 
ences, hovA ever numerous, and racial prejudices, which in India are profound, 
may be sunk in a combined movement under Muhammadan leadership ; but it 
is almost impossible to imagine a combination of circumstances which would 
render jr-int action under Hindu leadership and organization remotely 
conceivable. In fact, in so far as the problem concerns Indian conditions alone, 
it is likely that, while isolated and disjointed political unrest and disturbance 
will usually be the work of Hindu malcontents, organized and widespread 
disaffection on a large scale may, in favourable conditions, result from 
• Musulman influence. 


8, The possibilities of Muhammadan unrest depend largely on circumstances 
external to India, and the Bombay Government believe that it is difficult, at 
this moment, to exaggerate the great and growing importance in their ’ effect 
upon. Musulman opinion and feeling in certain parts of India of current events 
in Europe and in Persia. Owing to the relatively restricted sources of informa- 
tion available to them, Messrs. Kennedy and Curtis, in their evidence 'before 
the Committee, attached too little importance to this problem. There, is every 
reason to believe, and the belief is borne out by definite items of info rma tion , 
that the eyents of the Turco-Italian War, and the progress of anarchy in Persia, 
comment in many quarters where Muhammadans congregate. 
Difficulties in Turkey and Persia are likely to increase and whatever steps may 
be taken by Great Britain or other Powers, wholesale misrepresentation must he 
expeeved and Hindu malcontents will make use of their opportunities.' -The 
growth or a homogeneous sentiment among Muhammadans is a factor which 
Will become increasingly important as time goes on, and it is one which cann ot 
safely be ignored in any reasonable forecast of the measures necessary for securing 
internal peace m the various provinces of India, whenever either -external 
menace is present or local troubles occur. 


the 


9. I am now to refer to another factor which, though- it primarily concerns 
civil administration of the country, has ah indirect bearing of grave import- 
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ance upon the problem which is under the consideration of Lord Nicholson’s 
Committee. The preservation of internal peace and order throughout 
still depends, as it did fifty years ago, in very great measure upon the personality 
of its civil administrators, of whom the backbone is the chief civil officer of the 
district. All the estimates which from time to time have been made of the 
military and other armed forces, deemed to be necessary to support the civil 
authority in the maintenance of order and the repression of disturbances, proceed 
upon the assumption that the superior civil administrative staff is not only 
thoroughly efficient, but retains . the prestige and personal authority which 
tradition, based upon past experience, rightly assigns to it. His Excellency in 
. Counoil does not question the possession, by the great majority of His 
Majesty’s civil servants, of the qualities here referred to ; but it would be 
culpable folly to ignore the fact that it is, in the nature of things, an impos- 
sibility for. civil servants, who are natives of India, to wield the authority and 
exert the personal influence over the people of a district which, is . expected to 
be an inherent quality of the Indian Civil Service. The Governor in Council 
does not in the least underrate or depreciate the administrative capacity, or the 
loyalty, of those Indian members of the Civil Service who have risen by merit 
to the charge of a district or even to higher executive posts. Many of them are 
as capable as European Collectors of a high degree of efficiency in the discharge 
of their ordinary administrative duties. Nor does this Government d esire jbo 
suggest that such.officials do not possess the courage and resource which .would 
have to he looked for in an emergency. The simple fact is that the Indian 
population pf a district , do not, yet, accord to a native of Indig,, whatever his 
race Or creed, the same respect as they do to an Englishman.! Norido they pay 
the same regard to bis rule. He is, generally speaking, as much a foreigner ' as 
the' Englishman’ is, in the district in which he serves ; hilt he has not that 
aloofness which should set him above the suspicion of susceptibility to influence 
nor the prestige which attaches to the British officer ; with the result that his 
authority is never regarded as above question. Consequently it is far more 
difficult for an Indian to secure and maintain that hold over his district 
which in times of disturbance would he supremely important. The Governor in 
Council endorses all that fell from the Hon. Mr. Curtis on this subject-both with 
reference to the charge of districts and to the command of. the police of- each 
district. 1 ' 


10. In ordinary times the administration may not suffer materially from 
the presence in a province of a proportion of Indian Collectors. It is always 
possible, if disabilities make themselves manifest, (as they sometimes do) to 
effect transfers. But there are, in this Presidency, certain districts to which a 
native of India could not, as yet, safely he posted, while the whole of the 
Muhammadan province of Sind has hitherto been regarded as. an area in which 
it is most desirable that the head of the district should invariably be a European. 
The Governor in Council considers that this is not the moment at which to 
discuss the limit to the number of the 19 districts in the Presidency ' proper to 
which it is, in normal times, safe to post natives of India ; but he desires to 
T,. • • point to the fact that four* of the districts 

f i" tht centra" nivUio^! in the Presidency proper (excluding Sind) 

. i in the Southern Division. are at present in* the charge of Indians; 

and the probability that the number will, in course of time, increase, , has a 
momentous bearing upon the conditions m which the civil power in the Presi- 
dency can undertake, in times of stress, to maintain order, and upon the degree 
in which reliance must he placed upon military co-operation. 


11. As an illustration of what is here meant I am to refer to the existing 
situation in Gujerat. The Districts of Kaira and the Panch Mahals, situated, 
respectively, on the north-west and northerly borders of Baroda, happen to be m 
charge of two Bengali members of the Indian Civil Service, while the district 
of West Khandesh, which abuts upon the eastern border of^rc^ is m^ge 
of a Farsi. Under the Kitchener 

•Incidently it should be noted that the opening i p K , s ; ( JenCV northward of the Tapti Would* 
of the Nagda- Bara-Muttra branch of the Bombay, » . hfn ml limn freSDOn- 

B&roda ind Central India Railway has, apparently, depend upon the moveable column v respon 
vitiated part of the arguments paragraph sa, of f or this area and for Jtajputaua ana 

tne scReine. 


See answers 
6954 and 
6955. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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See answer 
6628. 


Kathiawar) consisting of:— 

1 battery, horse artillery. 

1 regiment, native cavalry. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

3 regiments, native infantry. 

In addition to this force there are available, in the area in question, only 
. ><* u M» i. * to 9.11 Volunteers and (aooording to assump- 

tion as shown to be incorrect. tiOH* lipOH WHICH tll0 XwCulStn DUtlOH 

Scheme was based, as indicated in Appendix P) 500 armed police at Ahmada- 
bad. And it will not be forgotten that, in the words of paragraph 59 of the 
scheme , ft the real centres to be watched are Baroda and Indore. ^ I am to 
say that, if an emergency occurred in the area in question, the situation would 
he very materially affected by the existing personnel, of the three districts , 
hordenng on Baroda. It may be said, obviously, that, if that be the conviction 
of the Government of Bombay they must have been lacking in discretion in 
the selection of the districts to which the Indian Collectors have been posted* 
To this the reply is that, in normal times, the considerations which dictate the 
postings of officers to districts are so varied that regard cannot always he had 
to the remote possibility of an emergency \ and that the location of Collectors 
depends upon divers considerations connected with the ordinary problems of 
administration in the various districts and upon the personal qualifications of 
individual officers. The actual distribution of Indian officials at the present 
time would, therefore, aggravate the possible difficulties which have to be 
contemplated in dealing with the problem of internal defence. 

12. It is necessary, in His Excellency in Council's opinion, to offer another 
criticism of a more detailed character of the basis upon which the scheme of 
1904 rests. In section V of Appendix E, attached to that scheme, was given a 
forecast of the numbers of armed police believed to be available in this 
Presidency for mobilization under the scheme of police reorganization. The 

assumed total was 2,500 distributed at the 
centres shown in the margin, f I am to 
explain, for the information of Lord 
Nicholson’s Committee, that these were 
purely, arbitrary figures based on an 
imaginary reorganization scheme drawn up 

on rule of thumb calculations as prescribed 

by the Police Commission. The figures 
included reserve units who, it was apparently thought, might he made available 
for mobilization from Sind, the railways and the Agencies under this Presidency 
as well as from the districts. At this moment there are, as explained by 
Mr. Kennedy in his evidence before the Committee, no police reserves properly 
so called, in the Presidency ; and even when the police reorganization scheme 
(in contemplation in 1904) is sanctioned by the Secretary of State there will be 
available, in the Presidency excluding Sind, as reserves, only the following : — 


+ Ahmadabad 

Dhulia (West Khandesh) 

Satara 

Poona ... 

Belgaum 

Hyderabad (Sind) 
Sukkn* 


Total 


BOO 

450 

400 

150 

5Q0 

800 

200 

2.500 
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— 

Head constables. 

Constables. 

Rifle squads 

47 

420 

- 3 

Prom the Armed (Sick and Leave) reserve^ about ... 


680 

Total 

47 

1,000 


| On ttadaot is per cent of the whole force. 


To these might, in an emergenoy, he added about 1,000 sick and leave- 
reserves of unarmed constables and bead -.constables. The Governor in Council 
suggests that this comparison of actuals with the estimates given when the 
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scheme of 1904 was devised indicates the tendency to exaggerate the means at ■ 
the disposal of the civil authority for the organization of internal defence, and 
(as pointed out in the earlier paragraphs of this letter) to minimize the political 
considerations which should have inculcated caution in denuding the country 
of the available military forces on a too sweeping scale. A reference to the 
terms of the reply of this Government to the Government of India No. 3042, 
dated the 10th May 1904, will show that, recognizing the importance which the 
Government of India attached, on wide grounds of policy, to the initiation, if it 
could possibly be brought about, of the Redistribution Scheme elaborated by 
Lord Kitchener, this Government displayed a keen desire to meet the Govern- 
ment of India’s wishes and undertook, on certain assumptions, the maintenance 
of internal order in the Presidency in the event of a general mobilization. One 
of these assumptions was that the reserves of police indicated in Appendix 
P would be available “ under European inspectors and superior officers. ” That 
assumption, as has been shown in the last preceding paragraph, has not materi- 
alised; and on that ground alone the Governor in Council feels justified in 
suggesting a partial reconsideration of the scheme. * ~ 

s 13. Briefly summarized, the distribution, or mobilization, of the regular- 
troops for defence of the Bombay area excluding Aden is as follows 

0 j (1) Moveable columns. 

A — For the area from Ajmer and 1 battery of horse artillery. 

Jodhpur to the Tapti (including 

also the whole of Kajputana 1 regiment, native cavalry. 

south of Ajmer, as well as 

Gujarat). 1 battalion, British infantry. 

3 regiments, native infantry. 


1 See answers 
6683 and 
^ 6684. 


Sind 


B —From Surat to Belgaum ... 4 field guns, 

1 regiment, native cavalry. 

4 battalion, British infantry, 

2 regiments, native infantry. 

(2) Obligatory garrisons . 

* 

... 2 companies, garrison artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

1 regiment, native infantry, 

M , 2 companies, garrison artillery. 

1 company, native artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry, 

2* regiments, native infantry. 

... 2 field guns. 

i battalion, British infantry* 

If regiment, native cavalry. 

Now it seems clear to His Excellency the Governor in Council that, seeing 
the extent to which the scheme has denuded large and important centres, such 


Bombay 


Poona and Kirkee 


* (1 battalion from Jubbulpore.) 
f (Brought from Jubbulpore) 
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as Ahmadabad and Poona, of regular troops, its framers not only placed almost 

. exclusive reliance upon the co-operation 

e paragrap , an e. of the Volunteers and police*, underesti- 

mated the possibility, and ignored the political importance, of widespread local 
popular risings resulting in the temporary loss of control over considerable 
tracts of country. It is, of course, perfectly true that a (largely) unarmed 
population could make but an ineffective resistance to disciplined troops, but 
His Excellency in Council conceives it to be the duty of the administration, not 
only as a defensive but as a strategic and political measure, if possible to 
arrange for the prevention, as well as for the ultimate suppression, of popular 
risings; and while this Government admit it to he arguable that the distribu- 
tion of the fixed garrisons, as detailed above, would suffice for the ultimate 
suppression of popular risings, they cannot but apprehend that the forces 
provided are inadequate to the prevention of possible temporary chaos in large 
tracts of country, the political effect of which in other parts of India would be 
lamentable and would react in largely enhanced difficulties in connection with 
the maintenance of order in other provinces. 

, 14. I am to cite, for the sake of example, the case of Gujarat. Ahmadabad 
will shortly become a city of some 300,000 inhabitants, and already has a 
population, in mill hands approximating to 30,000. It commands the whole of 
Gujarat from the Tapti to Mount Abu both politically and geographically and, 
from the point of view of the railway system, strategically. Making every 
allowance for the utmost that Volunteers could effect in the protection of the 
railway line, nothing would be simpler to effect than the interruption for several 
days, through the destruction o f a few culverts and bridges, of the whole of the 
communication of a province the geological formation of which has rendered 
good road communications impossible. During those days the moveable column 
from Ajmer would, be powerless, while the whole of the country, with its 
European population, would be completely at the mercy of the unarmed 
population. It requires no argument to demonstrate that a calamity of such 
wide extent would, with the exiguous forces arranged for, take a very long 
time to retrieve, and that its political effects would be of a character disastrous 
to the rest of the area for whose internal peace the Governor in Council is 
responsible. 

Tn the modifications which will now be suggested for the northern area 
His Excellency has taken the above possibilities into account, and, while still 
keeping in view the military necessities of the case, has had in mind the 
supreme importance, if internal control is not to be seriously jeopardized, of 
being in a position, in case of a rising, to take prompt measures of suppression. 

16. Special allusion has already been made, in paragraph 11 and the 
foregoing paragraphs, to the defencelessness, on mobilization, of the area 
between the Tapti and Ajmer. Hut even for normal times the garrison seems 
to he inadequate. At Ahmadabad, the growth and importance of which has 
been, alluded to, there is now only the headquarters of one native infantry 
regiment, . and the nearest available reinforcement (omitting JBaroda from 
account) is the regiment now at Deesa but shortly to be removed to Rajkot. 
In comparatively recent times, when the population and importance of 
Ahmadabad both from a railway and industrial point of view was less than half 
what it is now, the garrison consisted of — 

1 regiment, native infantry; 

2 companies, British infantry ; 

1 battery, .field artillery. 

® in Council is fully alive to the drawbacks, on military 

S 8 - TaU ^ f ? nits of . British tr00 P s S but “ nevertheless 

u j i? n jf ee nvince d of the cardinal importance of the presence at 

British troops above detailed i a mlnimum 
7 w+ r r S011 ** 4 . 1 * Qo l a * at * Whether the British force should be one 
mbfimlm Sf ^ artm ®T» «* a battery with the necessary. 

, Britlsh 1Qf ? Q try, is a matter which his Excellency is content to 

of In th ° Ugh . iie would P refer the presence in the province 

of an artillery unit ; but he conceives it to be his duty , in the discharge of his 
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responsibility for the safety of the territories under his'control, to indicate the 
absolute necessity of strengthening the forces of G-ujarat by stationing a body 
of British, troops at Ahmadabad. There are barracks available and the initial 
expenditure in providing quarters would therefore not be excessive. 

16. Turning now to the area south of the Tapti, with its obligatory 
garrisons at Bombay and Poona, and its very small moveable column {vide 
paragraph 14 ante), the Governor in Council desires, in the first instance, to 
draw the attention of the military authorities to the many miles of bridging on 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway between Bombay and Surat, 
the efficient guarding of which would he impossible to the available Volunteer 
forces. In the next place he feels compelled to advert to what he regards 
as the grave inadequacy of the forces available for the defence of Bombay arid 
the Poona area. The garrison allotted to Bombay City (paragraph 14 ante) 
which on mobilization is to be strengthened by one native infantry regiment 
from Jubbulpore is, in His Excellency’s opinion, the bare minimum of force 
required. As Lord Nicholson’s Committee is probably aware, it has pot 
infrequently been necessary even in times of peace, to draw on Poona for the 
prevention or suppression of local disturbances in Bombay. The garrison 
stationary at Poona, omitting the moveable column, will, on mobilization, be 
• sfieia n« gravely depleted* while the moveable 

i battalion British infantry. column itself will consist of the inade- 

1 regiment native cavalry. quate force of— 

4 field guns. 

1 regiment native cavalry. 

£ battalion British infantry. 

2 regiments native infantry. 

. 17. The Governor in Council observes that, in their -examination 
before the Committee, Messrs. Kennedy and Curtis were asked whether, 
in their opinion, two companies of British infantry, available from 
Belgaum, would be of service in preventing disturbances in the Southern 
Division. It is not quite clear, from the context, whether the proposal was 
that these two companies should form an addition to the obligatory garrison 
of Belgaum, and be available for this special duty independently of the moveable 
column referred to above. Nor is it entirely free from doubt whether British 
or native . infantry were meant. His Excellency the Governor iu Council 
desires to add his testimony to those of his witnesses in support of the view 
that two companies of British infantry, based on Belgaum, and available as 
proposed independently of the moveable column, might be most valuable in 
the southern Maratha country. The moveable column for this area would, in an 
emergency, not improbably find itself fully occupied in the central Deccan, — i.e., ' 
in the Nasik, Poona, Satara and Ahmadnagar Districts— and it would ue' , 
unsafe to assume that it would be adequate also for the maintenance of order, 
or- immediate suppression of disturbance, in Maratha country to the south. 

1.8. The Governor in Council believes that he has now dealt with the 
more. important aspects of the subjects ; hut he desires, at the risk of repetition, 
again to emphasize his conviction that, when the army was redistributed in 
1904, too much reliance was placed upon the added strength of our position 
consequent upon the development of railways and telegraphs. In a sense, of 
course. Lord Kitchener was justified in placing the change to the credit side of the 
acoount ; but His Excellency in Council believes that the South African War 
demonstrated in no uncertain way the extreme vulnerability of railway com- 
anWications, while the reliable forces, other than regular troops, available 
for the protection of the Indian railway systems are, as has been shown, so 
exiguous that the utmost they could be relied upon to accomplish would be 
the defence of certain sections which it would he vital to hold. 

. . 19. Another consideration, which seriously qualifies the protective value 
of -railways and telegraphs, has been referred to in the evidence of the 
Hon-Mr. Curtis. JN early all the clerical employes of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, and practioally all the telegraph operatives within the centra area of 
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this Presidency belong to the Brahman — largely the Konkanasth Brahman- 
caste. This is a condition of affairs outside the control of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, which can be remedied, gradually, only by the Imperial Department 
and the Railway Administrations concerned ; but it is certainly a faotor which 
discounts to no small exent the improvement in the safety of the country 
as a consequence of the increased facilities of communication ; and Mr. Curtis's 
remarks on this head are completely endorsed by the Governor in Council. 

2. I am now to sum up the views of this Government in regard to the 
questions of internal defence. Although, at the present moment, there is an 
apparent cessation of the revolutionary movements of the last few years, it 
must not be supposed that activities of this nature have been permanently 
abandoned. On the contrary, there are signs that seditious organizations are 
only in abeyance and that, if at any time political agitation .is revived, 
anarchist outrages will follow in its train. In the meantime, it must be 
assumed that the attempt to bring local centres of sedition into touch still 
proceeds. Such conspiracies as that at Nasik may, therefore, recur, and we must 
depend upon secret information to suppress them before outrages have been 
committed, or we must deal swiftly and sternly with the conspirators if we fail 
to obtain such information. 

21. Sedition in India may he said to have three objects t 

(1) The assassination of Government officials with the idea of intimidat- 
ing the Government into making political concessions. Conspiracies 
with this object may be either local or may have ramifications all 
over India ; 

(2) a propaganda of disloyalty in the native army ; 

(3) attempts to stir up the civil population to revolt, which if not 
promptly quelled might spread to serious dimensions. 

All these objects may be actively promoted at the same time, and from the 
point of view of the local Government (2) and (3) have mainly to he consider- 
ed, and (3) could not be serious in ordinary times if (2) proved unsuccessful. 
If a great part of the army were mobilized the fidelity of the native units left 
as station garrisons would be extremely important because the withdrawal of 
British troops would leave large areas at the mercy of revolted native forces, 
who could be opposed only by Volunteers and police. The vital necessity of 
securing the arsenals is thus apparent and has doubtless received full consider- 
ation from the Committee. Complications in Europe are the main hope of 
the seditious party in India and even if the situation at Home was not really 
critical, wild exaggerations, brought to bear upon an ignorant population which 
had been previously prepared, might produce dangerous unrest. In this case, 
the prestige of the district officers would be a most important factor. Good 
British civilians would probably be able to check the first signs of revolt 
and to maintain order, while Indian officials would almost certainly fail. If 
comparatively small forces of British troops were available as moveable columns 
to act rapidly in disturbed areas without drawing unduly upon station garrisons, 
the advantages would be great, since the earliest possible action would he 
preeminently desirable. Failing such foroes, the looal Government would 
employ the police reserve which, as already explained, it is intended to oreate. 

22. Lastly, I am to draw the attention of the Committee to the fact that 
causes now actively at work must tend to produce a steady increase of disaffec- 
tion which would instantly declare itself if British Rule were considered to be 
in danger. The schools and colleges annually turn out a large number of youths 
into whose minds hostility has been instilled and who have been led to believe 
that they could and ought to assume the government of the country. And 
further, the great spread of primary education which is taking plaoe mil in no 
long time render a far greater proportion of the population accessible to sedi- 
tions propaganda than at present. Full advantage would be taken of the enlarged 
opportunities by the persons who have— for this reason— agitated for the 



adoption of universal free and compulsory education. The necessity for 
retaining the present powers of controlling the Press are, therefore, manifest. 
These powers do not in the least prevent legitimate comment and criticism. 
They can, however, restrain the preaching of race hatred and check efforts to 
bring the Government into dislike. Sound policy demands that we should keep 
these powers, to reimpose which at a time when our difficulties may be greater 
than at present would arouse violent opposition. 
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